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THE STOLEN DAUGHTER.* 

BY MORRIS MATTSON. 



Diaries are, at present, a monomania, and I will therefore, in obedience 
to fashion, e'en conunence one myself. A word or two of my parents by 
way of beginning. My father was a German, a native of Leipsic. My 
mother was of English extraction ; bom, I think, at Chelsea, the naval hos- 
pital town of Great Britain. At an early age, she made a tour in Grermany 
for her health ; when she became known to my father. They were married 
in the short space of three weeks frjom the period of their first acquaint- 
ance. My father wore moustaches, carried a gold headed cane, and made 
poetry. He indited a beautiM sonnet to my mofher's eyebrows, and wrote 
a number of verses after the manner of ihe romantic Herder, whom he 
always endeavoured to imitate. My mother was accounted handsome ; had 
brown hair, a Grecian nose, and beautifully white teeth ; was rather meta- 
physical, a good waltzer, and always made her preserves on a Sunday 
morning. 

This must suffice for the maternal accomplishments of which, it was pos- 
sible, her progeny might have partaken. 

My father, at the earnest solicitations of my incomparable mother, emi- 
grated to America, and took up his residence upon the banks of the Schuyl- 
kill, where, in the succeeding year, I received my birth. 

My parents were moderately rich ; and, as it was the opinion of my 
mother that I was a remarkably promising youth, no expense was to be 
spared to render me an ornament to society. A matrimonial disputation 
of inconceivable eloquence arose between them as to the best mode of de- 
veloping the powers of my mind. My mother was in favour of my learn- 
ing to waltz, as a first ana qualifying step. This, however, my father op- 
posed with an honest and becommg zeal, but he was overruled, and I was 
condemned to obey the ^atem alarums^ of the maitre de danse, for a 
twelvemonth, 

I was designed, it seems, for better things ; for I was subjected, at length, 
to the surveiUance of a private tutor, who soon initiated me into the classics, 
Virgil and Horace, Zenophon and Longinus were alike fismniliar to me. As 
Duberly says of Pangloss in the play, I could " ladle you out Lsitin by the 
quart, and grunt Greek like a pig." 

Years passed away and I was likely to become a martjnr to my studies. 
The hectic had tinged my cheek ; I grew pale and enervated. The most 

• From the Diary of Jewx Paul Ulrick^'9' '^^d by LjOOglC 
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active medicines were resorted to, but all in vain. A sea voyage was re- 
commended by the attending physician, which not only delighted me, but 
put my mother into an ecstacy of joy. 

" My dear son," she said, with unusual emphasis, «* you can sip wme 
with the Lords and Dukes, and trip through the winding mazes of the dance 
at Almack's. Of course you will not neglect the latter. Believe me, my 
dear Jean Paul, (how I hate that Dutch name of your father's !) believe me, 
I say, it will be the making of you." 

In less than a fortnight I was on board a New York packet bound for 
London. I shall not u^old the perils and miracles of my voyage, for every- 
thing astoimding and ridiculous in the nautical experience of us, landsmen, 
vou may find, gende reader, in the outpouring of every sentimental block- 
head, who has crossed the Atlantic and ** spmvned his quarto*^ of wonder- 
ful adventures encountered, where every trivial incident is a phenomenon, 
that startles the bibber and gastronomer from his lethargy. 

I arrived in the gloomy and dismal metropolis of England, wonderfully 
improved in health and spirits. My letters made me acquainted with the 
Earl of '. He was lively and ffoodhumoured, talked fluently on 

some subjects ; and vras remarkaUy dtut upon others. We passed from 
one topic of conversation to another, with inconceivable rapidity. The 
merits of the late Revolution in France were discussed in the lapse of a 
moment's sands; those of the Wellington ministry, in the passage of 
a seamew; and over the thcOTCtical RepuUic of Belgimn, his Loraship 
uttered a pish, and curled his aristocratic lip. I cimceived there was 
not as much difference between an Earl of Great Britain, and a wellbred 
fl^entleman of my own country, as is sometimes imagined. At the pressing 
invitation of the Earl, I made one of a party that was to dine with him on 
the fete of his birthday. What a brilliant assemblage was this ! What 
wit! What beauty! what everything, that could chann the young votary of 
pleasure and dissipation ! The guests were arranged at the table. I found 
myself seated beside Miss Page, one of the Earl's nieces, a beautiful and 
romantic ffirl. She talked of B3rron, and Weber, and Cooper's novels, 
and quoted Dante and Tasso, almost in the same breath. After an hour of 
the most rapid enunciation, the sweet lips of the sweet girl actually closed 
for one minute. 

"But who," I inquired, taking advantage of this pause, "who is the 
gentleman in black, a litde to the right on me opposite side ?" 

" Oh ! that is Sir Archibald Camaby," replied the volatile Miss Page. 
" He is very singular in his habits, a strange compound of vice and virtue. 
There is a mystery about him which I never could penetrate. It is but 
seldom he goes into society; indeed, I believe he cares but little for social 
enjoyment. He resided many years on the continent, where, I am told, he 
was married; but, his wife dying, he returned to London. He is intimate 
with my uncle, and sometimes makes one at his board." 

In appearance Sir Archibald was about ^y years of age. His hair 
was black and much inclined to curl. His eyes were dark, sunken, and 
fiery; and his thin, curling lips were strongly marked with decision. A 
calm serenity sometimes settled upon his features, and at others, they were 
distorted widi all the wildness of the maniac He conversed occasionally 
with those around him; sometimes dispassionately, sometimes with great 
vehemence. After dinner, I observed him, i^art from the company, gaz- 
ing thoughtfully out upon the terrace. I approached with an air of fami- 
liarity, a^ entered into conversation. He grew lively and cheerful. We 
were soon joined by Miss Page, who added much brilliancy to the trio. 
We talked away an hour almost unconsciously, and as we were about to 
separate for the night. Sir Archibald presented me with his card, accompa- 
nied with an invitation to call upon him on the ficdlowing Moi^^^y^oogie 
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One waumy af^emsoii, «adi as is mehr met with in LondonJ fomid nj- 
«elf in the EarPs carriage, ^ocompanied by fais Lordship and Miss Page, 
We proceeded in "die direction of Kew Green* At length, we fonnd our- 
selves walking upon the borders of the Thames, near a small village, seve- 
ral miles from the metropolis. In our peramboiation we passed a small, 
Imt very picturesque park, in tibe centre of which arose a venerable €k>thic 
mannon. A female was observed slowly promenading one of the gravel 
walks. She was neatly attired in a white dress, and held in one hand a 
book. She was apparently in the bloom of youth, her movements were 
graced, and her figure was tall and majestic. Her glossy curls hung 
negligently about her neck, and clustered in rid) profusion, upen her 
high and intellectual forehead. Her complexion was pure and transpa- 
rent; her lips were as the exquisite diiseling of die Grecian artist; 
finely and delicately formed. Canova might have chosen them for a mo- 
del. An elderly gentleman now made Ym appearance at the end of the 
mansion. 

<« Well met,'* cried ^e Eaii, *' my old fkiend, Haory !— delighted to see 
you !" His Mend Harry, as he familiarly called him, did not seem over 
anxious to cultivate his acquaintance. He preserved an inflexible silence, 

O: upon us alternately with a keen and restless eye. At length, he 
ly advanced, and with a cold smile of recognitioti, took the Earl by 
the hand. They withdrew to a i^rt distance, and after a few mommts' 
earnest conversation, returned, and the stranger was introduced as Henry 
8i John, an old friend and schooUi^low of t£e EarPs. We all adjourned 
to the drawingroom, in the venerable mansion of our host Wha^ a for- 
tunate adventure was this 1 At once I should make the acquaintance of the 
beautiful mri we had seen in the park. A novelist, in conceiving his 
plot, could not have ananged it half so prettily. 

The Earl and St John entered freely into conversation. It appeured, 
Ihat the latter, after spending many years on the continent, had just re- 
tomed to England. Presenly the ^bor opened out of an anteroom, and 
(as I had premcied,) the female entered, of^whonl I had become so deeply 
enamoured^ How my heart bounded within me! The blood thrilled 
through my veins and mantled in my cheeks ! She was an only daughter 
of St John's, called Viola; and a romantic name it is, gentle reader; you 
will not find a lovdier in the newest novels, wi^ all theur improvements, 
lor it has been sanctified by the immortal bard. 

It was proposed that Yiola should conduct Miss Page and m3rself tibrongh 
the variotts departments of natural curiosities with which the mansion 
abounded. The Earl and St John rem^ed to talk over their early sports 
and adventures. I felt a thousand times rejoiced at so opportune and auspi- 
cious an occasion to become acquainted with Viola. If I had before adnnred 
the beauty and symmetry of her form, the witchery and sof^ess of her fea- 
tures; I was now douUy enchanted with the rich melody of her voice, her 
affable good humour, and unafiected brilliancy of conversation. After examm- 
inff the numerous collections of birds and minerals and paintings, we were 
ushered into Viola's study. It was strewed with books, engravings, and 
manuscripts of every variety ; and there were landscapes, views upon the 
Rhine, where she had lived almost firom her infency . The beauteous Rhine 
was faithfully depicted, and ike villages of its winding shores ; and the rugged 
mountains rose up in the distance, and the pleasant villages intervened, 
teeming with frmts and flowers ; the nectareous vine clambered, in wild 
luxuriance, upon its banks ; the birds were carroling in the sunny woods ; 
and the fisherman was there, drawing forth the inhabitants of the limpid and 
gushing waters. I gazed, in silent rapture, upon those beautiful delineations 
of Viok's pencil ; and then her taper fingers wandered rapidOy over the de- 
tieate strings of the haq>. How wiscioos, how ravishing, were its sounds! 
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Passionately fond as I am of musiCt yet in Viola's hands, it tfariUed with a 
deeper intensity ; it had a charm, I never before knew. It thrilled like a 
mystenons cord that bound our thoughts and affections together. Every- 
thmg grew enchanting in her presence ; even a rose, with which she orna- 
ment^ my bosom, seemed to grow more vivid and fragrant at her touch. 

We joined the Earl and St John in the drawjngroom. They whisper- 
ed a few words in secret and shook hands, for me carriage had alrc^y 
drawn up. I bade adieu to Viola, resolved to see her again without delay. 

The time previous to my appointment with Sir Archibald had already 
expired. I hurried to his residence in Oxford street I was announced 
and conducted into his chamber. He was seated in an armchair, by the 
fireside. He rose with grent dignity on my entrance and grasped me 
eagerly by the hand. He was unusually melancholy ; and his keen eye 
was restless and unsettled. 

He conversed fluendy, yet incoherently, upon various subjects, evincing 
the utter prostration of a noble mind. Sometimes he compared himseU* 
to the unfortunate mariner, who is tossed in the midnight storm, without 
a single ray of hope to brighten his existence, and sometmaes to the solitary 
survivor of a depopulated city. 

** This day, many years ago," he said, •* I was united at the altar to 
Gabriella ; a beautiful Italian girl, confiding and affectionate. Her love was 
like the first tints of the vernal flower, too bright to enjoy a long endurance. 
The memory is like a dream ! — but no ! — ^it was a blest reality, and yet how 
Effecting and full of woe ! Our offspring was an only daughter, the image of 
her m^er's loveliness. Methinks, I see the fiames crackling aroimd her ! 
^-and the dagger too, reeking with Gabriella's blood ! Tell me, is it fancy ? 
No ! No ! Give me the dagger ! quick ! — quick ! — ^the villain will escape ! 
See ! see ! it is the loved and lost, my daughter ! my daughter i" and here 
he sunk almost exhausted in his chair. 

I looked into the street, and saw the carriage of St John passing, in which 
Viola, attended by a Frenchman, was seated. My soul was stung with 
jealousy, my whole frame shook with agitation. Unqualified as I was, I 
endeavoured to calm the excited feelings of Sir Archibald. I inquired the 
cause of his distress ; but received an idiotic smile for an answer. 

'' I am a little weak upon this subject," he at length spoke in an under- 
tone, assuming composure, *' and my mind, I fear, sometimes wanders. I 
lost a child — she was young and innocent ! I was thinking of her at that 
moment when the features of some one, I casually observed in the street, 
recalled her still more forcibly to my mind. She was young^-^very young ; 
and I know not why it is, her image is imprinted so strongly on my memory. 
It was fancy, nothing more ! I will endeavour to control myself for the 
future." 

Although Sur Archibald preserved the identity of his usually wild and 
visionary character, yet I did ^ot feel so deeply interested in his welfare ; for 
that •• greeneyed monster," jealousy^ was piercing me with a thousand 
stings. It was evident, Viola had an admirer in this Frenchman. It was 
true, she had been but a short time in England, without the opportunity of 
forming acquaintances, much less attachments ; but then was it not probable 
that her companion had made her acquaintance in Germany ? Determined 
to satisfy myself on this point, I departed on the following day for the old 
mansion. 

I was cordially received by St John, who told me Viola was somewhat 
indisposed, and accordingly, as I urged an interview, I was conducted into 
her study. St John immediately retired, and left us in the sole possession 
of the apartment. The beautiful girl looked pale and disconsolate, at my 
entrance ; I thought, indeed, she seemed to shrink with an involuntary > 
fear; but her eye grew brighter, and her spirits increased in buo3rancy, as^ 
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we engaged more earnestly in conversation. I wished to question her 
about me Frenchman who had accompanied her on the preceding day ; 
but my tongue refused its office at the bidding of the hearths wild pulse. 
She had just thrown a volume from her hand ; it was the Faii9i of Goethe. 
Reared as she had been in Germany, upon the beautiful banks of the 
Rhine, her fancy was strongly imbued with romance ; and passionately 
devoted as she was to the German literature, it was natural that her mind 
should be assimilated to its character. ** Gdethe," she said, ** is my favour- 
ite among the German poets. His Faust, which I have just been perus- 
ing, is regarded by some as a tale of sorcery— « fiendish fiction ; but it is 
here that he exhibits the native strength and majesty of his genius ; and 
the boundless variety of his talents. He has chosen the disguise of the 
visionary Faust, to embody the feelings of his own mind. He has gone 
down to the deepest recesses of the soul, and revealed all its secret springs 
— its dark and hidden mysteries. 

** He has a heart to love and appreciate all that is noble in man— -or beau- 
tiful in nature. Like all the poets of his country, he portrays the romance 
of moonlight, and silvery fountains, ruined towers and antique castles. 
He loves to revel among the mountains, waterfalls, and quiet meads ; and 
wild and erratic are his flights. He sees man as he is ; and while he 
contemplates the alternate gloom and sunlight of mortal existence, he 
imparts his sweetest and most sacred inspirations." 

I had gathered confidence from her affability ; and was resolved to inter- 
rogate her upon the subject, which I considered, at that time, of far greater 
importance, than the wanderings of the muse among the winding streams 
and traditionary crags of Grermany. 

" A pleasant ride you had yesterday. Miss St John ?" 

I spoke as calmly as possible, but my voice faltered. 

"The day was deli^htftil," she answered, ** but I cannot say so much for 
my sentiments or feelmgs." 

** Your companion was, no doubt^ agreeable ?" I continued. 

A look of anger — ^the radiance of sudden passion — passed over her 
glowing features. 

" You wrong me in the thought," she answered, with such determined 
energy, that I regretted having made the interrogation. 

Steps were heard without — ^the door opened ; the subject of our conver- 
sation entered. 

" Monsieur Qeaumaris, Mr Ulric" 

This was the odious Frenchman, who had obtruded himself into the 
company of Viola, in contempt and defiance of her dislike for his person 
and character. He folded his arms upon his breast, with affected noncha- 
lance ; but his fierce and vindictive eye betrayed the workings of the 
passions within. Miss St John seemed to wither beneath his glance. 

It was evident she stood in awe of Beaumaris, and endured his socie^ 
from fear, rather than love, or even respect. I could have grappled witn 
him upon the spot, and torn his fraif limbs asunder, so great was my indig- 
nation ; but the personal safety of Viola forbade it. I left the room some- 
what abruptly, and was hurrying through the hall-door, as St John laid his 
hand upon my shoulder. 

** Mr Ulric," he said, *• I hope you will frequently favour us with your 
company. You will forgive tfie fond doatings of an old man, when he 
says you are beloved by his child. You possess Viola*s afiections. She 
loves you with an intensity of which you have no conception. I have 
every reason to believe that it is mutual, (this warrants the liberty I have 
taken,) and believe me, if you should unite her destiny with yours, it will 
not be without the remnants of my property, which is far from inconsidera- 
ble. I do not mention this as an inducement, any farther than it may contri- 
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bute to your temporal happiness. My time wiU be but short in fkoB 
world, and I wish not to taJte leave of it until I see Viola entrusted 1o the 
care of one who is worthy of the charge. Yon will be aware of Beau- 
maris ;*' and here he sunk his voice almost to a whisper, — ** he aspires to 
her hand, and will go to any extreme to effect his iuih<^y purpose. I con- 
not forbid hi9i her presence — ^he is connected with me by an indissoluble 
tie. I can say no more, you will leave me without re{4y," and before I 
could render my acknowledgments, he disappeared through the hail-^ber, 
restraining his tears. 

I meditated seriously on the character of Beaumaris— his pretensions to 
the hand of Viola — his inexplicable connection with St John; but it all 
appeared an impenetrable mystery. I was determined to visit more fre- 
quently the old mansion, and obtain, if possible, a full explanation of iite 
whole matter. A feverish excitement possessed me— 4ny thoughts, day 
and night, were centered in Viola. St John was anxious for our union- 
even the Earl and his niece were now profuse in compliments. And, for 
the first time in my life, I almost concluded that matrimony was really what 
the poets and French novelists had termed it, ** heaven itactf" — a shadowing 
forth of the joys of Paradise. 

The next evening I was again at St John's. I entered ^e drawtngroom, 
no one was there ; I rushed into Viola's study, she was absent ; I was equal- 
ly rapid in my movements into the park, where I knew she sometimes 
amused herself with a promenade. I glided along the gravel walk, brushed 
through the long and dewy g[BSS, and arrived at an arbour, romantically situ- 
ated on the banks of the Thames, Viola was there^ gazing thoughtfidly 
on the sheet of waters beneath her. The sound of my ibotsteps broke in 
upon her abstraction. 

'< Ulric ! is it you ?" she asked in a quick voice ; '* I thoi^t we were 
forever separated !" 

*< Why such thoughts ?" I inquired $ but she was silent My love was 
kindled almost into a phrenzy. I pressed her hand with unconscious fer- 
vour ; and the pressure was slightly returned. O ! how was I blessed by 
this touch of her delicate fingers ! Our arms were linked in an embrace, 
and we walked forth to look upon die silvery waters, and enjoy the cidm- 
ness of the hour. We seated ourselves beneath the branches of a lu|e 
sad spreading elm. It was a glorious night ; the pale moon was abroad m 
pure azure, and the bright stars were upon their watch. A hallowed beau- 
ty was around us, a sweet and holy stillness ; and the whispering zephyr 
stole gently along, laden with its many sweets, and fenned the bright curls, 
that clustered on Viola's brow. 1 thought she grew still more beautiful* as 
the full beams of the moon shone upon her now placid features. I felt 
the warm gush of love springing up anew in my heart ; not so wild and 
turbulent as before, but purer, holier, elevating and exalting my af- 
fections. I clasped her in my arms, and stole a Imming kiss ; aiid then I 
looked abroad into ^e heavens, and gazed for a long time in silence upon 
the bright and heaven throned moon. We were roused from our reverie 
by the old mansion clock. It stnick ten. Viola was the first to speak. 

*^ Ulric, it grows late," said the lovely girl in hollow time, ^ing wildly 
around. ** Dearest Viola," I exclaimed, ** do not freezeme with your cold- 
ness. Tell me if I trespass on your time ; tell me, if I am not to share in 
yoiur affections ; and I will obey yott if it break my heart." 

** Uhric ! you are to me as Uie atmosphere of life, scattering sunshine in 
the pathway of my existence ; but fate decrees our separation ! Yon 
know not ike danger that is hovering around you^ forsake me, and be hap- 
py ! Go fOTth into the world and enjoy its pleasures ; fleeting and fickk 
as they are. By remaining in my presoice, you not only endanger 3roiir 
own happiness, perhi^w safety ; but inoease &e sum of my earthly miiBerf 
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hy ihtt' oertainty of your fallfng a victim to jeur own manly and gssteitms 
bnpolseo^ We nmst part, even here, yet stay a moment ! I hsul some- 
thing to^ say, but it is gone ! lost in the chaos of thought, the whirlwind of 
^mindr 

**' Confide in me," I exclaimed, << the secret of your unhappiness. Re» 
veal to me the wrongs you have suertained/' 

She looked about her with a feaiM shudder, and attempted to speak, but 
her agitation was too intense. 

** We are alone, Viola," I continued, " there are none around us, no- 
thing, save the invisible and all pervading Spirit ; the earth is deaf, and there 
is no human ear to catch the accents of your tale, but his for which it is in* 
tended^ Speak dn, dearest, speak on t and let your wrongs be told in this 
silent and solitary spot^ Do you feas Beaumahs ? Is your Mier unkind 
to you?" ■ 

** My father !" die exclaimed, ^* No ! no ! he never was unkind to me. 
I cannot speak to you as I would wish, heaven knows I cannot, Ulhc. I 
have beei^ sti«gglii^ with my feara—- I was ^nce to night on the point of tell- 
ing you tdl ; but my oonaej^nee upbraided me, aa th^^ it came in rebuke 
irom the Omnipotent. I lost what I was about to utter I stay not a moment 
longer, the hour is passed when Beaumaris was to return, anil he ha» 
8wem,"-Hihe hesitated and faltered, shuddering. 

^« Sworn. to* shed my blood!" I added. 

** I did not say it," she rejoined, ** but if you regard my happineasy leave 
mt for the ptesent At this hour to monrow night, I will be in the pack ; 
ai^eoadb it.firqn» the river, there will be a boat in waiting, and you shs^ 
see flue. Onoe more, fiurttwell !" and in amoment she wa» gone l^e a star* 
beam beneath the wiagyi of the tempest. 

I hastened through the long vet^bule of the maiision ; and, as I approach- 
ed the gate which opened into the street, Beaumaris entered. The French- 
man wore a menacing look.; I was in no very amicable or amiable mood 
myself; and was debating very seriously whether it would be the preemi- 
nence oipeUtesH to seize Monsieur by the throat 

The Frenchman, however, had reverence for his life and limbs, and soon 
managed to put himeelf bor9 du combat >, by a hasty retreat The moos 
was bright, and as I looked up, I obaetved him in an attic window, to 
which he had prudently retreated, brandishing at me a rusty sabre, accom- 
panied with numerous imprecations and grimaces. I passed on. 

Grende reader ! what, t&nk you, is the sequence now ? Do not antici- 
pate a duel between Beaumaris and myself. You will be. mistaken. I 
had a soverdtgn contempt for the Frenchman, it is true ; but I am opposed 
to duelling, imless it becomes an imperative duty ; and then, I thu^c, I 
should pilfer swords. They do the worti of death by degrees, and give 
one time to think about dying. I once thought I never womd fadl in love». 
md made a decree never to look at woman when she waa smiling, particu- 
lariy if she had a dimple cheek. How I have been mistaken ! immersed, 
and immured already, and, what is worse, a thousand difficulties to encounter 
in the pursuit 

Such were my reflections, the next morning afier my interview with 
Viola, aa I was promenading the Kensington gardens, to cool my glowing 
brow, and feverish pulse. I was unexpectedly joined by Sir Archibald. 
He had come to remsh himself with a walk, and like tibe ghost in Ham- 
let, to snuff the morning air. His conversation for the most part was full 
of playfulness and humour, divested of that solemn rant which had distin- 
guished it upon other occasions. As we passed through the southern ^te, 
on our wiay out^ I observed St John slowly descending from his carnage. 
Ho gave orders to hi* valet to remain, until he hadBwite-an excmaion in! 
tba^MTckiis. 
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' Sir Archibald drew suddenly back. All the fury of the demons was 
depicted in his -countenance. He stood, for a moment, undecided, as if 
rallying his nerves, and collecting his strength into one mighty focu ; sand 
then with a tigerlike spring, he grappled St John by the throat. It was 
a fbarful strug^e. The latter, with a strength and activity that I thought 
impossiUe to have existed in his withered muscles; shook off his grasp, 
and stepping back, drew a pistol from the side pocket of his coat. 

" Stand at your peril — I seek not your blood !" cried St John in a de- 
tei^nined tone. 

" Coward ! fiend ! monster !" cried the exasperated Camaby. " Are you 
sated ? Will one victim suffice ?" 

"I will endure your reproaches," replied St John, "without a mur- 
mur I desire to add another day to my miserable existence, and then, 
Camaby, you shall know all ; then you may execute the voWs of your 
venffeance. Ulric, come to me at sunset to-morrow, biing your compan- 
ion,'' and St John sprung into the carriage and was gone. 

Here indeed, was une bonne aventure — a real dramatie item, an event 
of which I never anticipated the record in this narrative. I asked Sir 
Archibald for an explanation ; he refused it. He looked the very image of 
despair. 

"You must leave me, Ulric," he said, " I cannot endure the presence of 
mortal man. Forget not our appointment, to-morrow ; call upon me at a 
seasonable hour." 

I left him, and we pursued different courses. I could now, in some 
measure, account for his dreamy abstractions — ^his wayward and-unsettled 
character — ^his incoherent ravings — ^his very madness. With a patient re- 
signation, I awaited the approach of evening on the ensuing day. I 
jomed Camaby at the appointed time; and we soon found ourselves at the 
residence of St John. 

Instead of preparing to meet Viola by stealth on the borders of the 
Themes, I had come to "beard the lion in his den." The animosity 
existing between Sir Archibald and St John still remained a profound se- 
cret; for the former would not open his lips on the subject. I felt assured, 
however, that the mystery, which hung about Viola, was about to be dis- 
pelled. This was all I desired, and looked forward with anxious impa- 
tience to the approaching interview. At length, I was summoned, singly 
and alone, to his apartment. I found him stretched upon a mattress, hold- 
ing in his hand a small packet carefully wrapped up. He was deadly 
psie ; and so much enervated, that he spoke in a low and tremulous voice. 
Fear was not stamped upoti his countenance ; it was rather the sullen su- 
premacy of despair — the violent conflict of contending emotions. 

" You have come, Ulric," he said, almost in whispers, and raising him- 
self at the same time upon his elbow, "but it is to close my eyes in 
death !" and he sunk down again upon the mattress. He had mptured a 
blood vessel a few hours previous, and discharged great quantities of blood. 

" You are anxious," he feebly resumed, " tp Imow my history. You 
shaU have it. Call Viola — she must be present." Search was immedi- 
ately made, but she could not be found. I repaired to the park, where she 
had promised to meet me inthe evening. I found> her in the arbour, $pe 
penaulue harm I 

She knew nothing of St John's situation ; and was ignorsoit of the 
occurrence during the day. I conducted her into his chamber. A smile 
lighted his sallow features as she entered. 

" Viola, my beloved,'^ he feebly spoke, " you have come to witness mv 
dying moments ! I shall soon pass firom time to eternity ; and you will 
be med from my tyranny « — my unkindness. But in your gentfe nature, I 
hope to find forgiveness. You will no longer be assailed, by the ii^amous 
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Besoiinaris — jon need no longer preserve inviolate the oaths you have 
taken. If I have dealt harshly with yon, I have at least cultivated and 
expanded your mind. If I have acted cruelly towards you, it was because 
necessity compelled me to it." Here a long pause ensued. " Ulric/' he 
continued, '*my history is contained in this pacquet Let it be given to the 
friend who accompanied you hither. Viola!" and here he looked around 
with the gaze of an idiot. " Viola !" he again resumed, " will you curse me ? 
It is a fearAil thing to die ! How the damned must writhe with the agonies 
of hell ! Oh ! I am freezing ! Viola, give me your hand, it will warm me !" 
and here his long bony fingers were extended. " Place it in mine, deisest 
girl ! and say you forgive me ! your cruel — ^your undeserving ttic/e." 

" Uncle ?" she thoughtfully repeated, raising her hand to her forhead, 
and then gave a shriek, that re-echoed feadmly through the mansion. 
** Monster, away ! my mother's blood is upon that hand I" cried the girl, 
as she was leaving the room in frantic desperation. 

** Stay ! stay !" cried St John, with vehemence, *• stay one tnoment, 
and say you can forgive me. I have wronged you; but cannot my peni- 
tence move you to pity? Nay, look at me, I am widiering away, and it is 
the deep sense of my crimes that inflicts this curse. Give me your hand, 
and say that I am psjtloned, and death will be less terrific." 

"If it is to relieve death of its stings," said Viola, "you have my 
forgiveness; and may you as ardently implore that of the Most High.''* 

St John grasped her hand with a convdsive shoddeV. 

"Ah!" he exclaimed, "I am happy now. ^Your touch, Viola, has in- 
fused a new charm into my soul. Death is upon me — I feel his cold and 
icy fingers ! Viola, one word more ! Stoop down, my breath is exhausted ! 
nearer — ^nearer still, and now can I utter it? beneath this roof you have a 
parent ! Implore him to forgive me !" 

Viola started with amazement; and I was equally astonished at the 
intelligence. Could it be Sir Archibald? t knew of no other. I hurried 
to him with the pacquet; and he confessed that the dying man was his 
brother. He fixed his eyes intendy upon the manuscript. It was as fol- 
lows, in the handwriting of the ci-^evant St John ; it was addressed to 
his brother Sir Archibald Camaby. It had been written after their rencon- 
tre in the morning: 

"You are burning with a thirst for revenge; but it cannot aflfect me. 
You failed this morning in the execution of your dreadful purpose, but it 
was the kindly intervention of Providence, for if I had then fallen by your 
hand, the secret of your daughter's existence might have gone with me to 
the grave." Here Camaby convulsively caught me by the arm, and then 
eagerly resumed the narrative. " I need not tell you we were the sons of 
a profligate English nobleman. You are the eldest. We were all travel- 
ling in Italy, where our parent was suddenly catried off by the malaria of 
the campagna. His money was equally divided between us, we had each 
fifty thousand pounds sterling. We were both introduced to an Italian 
lady Called Gabriella, of ^at beauty and high rank, without a fortune 
to support it We were. both suitors for her hand; both had equal pre- 
tensions ; and hence, mutual jealousy usurped the place of fraternal love. 
You' remember, we were playing one night at ecarte. We had our re- 
spective fortunes in^ our pockets. ' I played Jargely; still expecting to re- 
deem what I had lost. I was unsuccessful ; and my wealth was yours. 
You retained the utmost farthing, while I was beggared. But it was not 
your avarice. No ! no ! you were genetous even to a fault. There was 
another motive. It was uie love you bore Gabriella. By this means you 
Koped to inock my pretensions to her hand. While I remained in poverty, 
you knew i could not be your successful rivaL Vou succeeded in your 
design; and was united with her at the altar. Prom that moment I re* 
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solved to become your murderer. And here, Camaby, you may curse 
yourself, it was your own imprudence that goaded me on to this fiendish 
desi^. I took an oath that you should die upon your bridal couch. In 
this I was disappointed. You knew the infirmity of my temper; and in 
two hours from the time of your nuptials, you had disappeared. I wan- 
dered about from place to place, gaining a precarious subsistence by gamb- 
ling. Years passed away; I found myself walking on the Champs Ely- 
s^es of Paris. I accidentally observed you passing in the crowd, with 
Gabriella on one side, and a little girl on the other. I supposed the latter 
to ,be your daughter. I was then reduced to the utmost poverty, while 
you were, apparendy, affluent and happy. I called to mind your conduct 
towards me ine&rly life ; and my schemes of unexecuted revenge came fresh 
into my exasperated mind. I followed you for hours ; and at length traced 
you to a house in the Rue St Honor^. It seems, after many years' ab- 
sence, in foreign countries, you took up your residence in Paris, with the 
hope, that if you should ever meet me, that time had softened the asperi- 
ties of my temper. You litde knew my real disposition. You haunted 
me like a dream ; and one night I stabbed a man in the Tuileries whom I 
believed to be you. I was mistaken ; and escaped the dreadful retribution 
of justice, for a more fearful end. I managed to secure the confidence and 
agency of your valet, Beaumaris. He enabled me to enter your house. 
We passed into the drawingroo^l. You had been playing successfully in 
the early part of die evemng at your favourite game of ecart^, widi a 
rich young duke, who had just escaped his minority. Nearly the whole 
of your fortune, as Beaumaris told me, was lying rather carelessly upon the 
table. I took it into my possession, and gave five hundred francs to my ac- 
colnplice to keep the secret. I thought I was justified ; it was only taJring 
back what rightfully belonged to me. Still, it was not a desire for wealth ; 
it was the hope that it would render you miserable, should I fail in taking 
your life. I proceeded to your chamber. You were locked in the arms 
of Gabriella, as if half conscious of the danger which threatened you. A 
dim lamp cast its flickering beams iipon the walls, and lighted me to my 
revenge, my agony, my remorse. I was about to make. the fatal plunge 
which would have ended your existence, but a thought flashed across my 
mind that this would not fill the measure of my long protracted vengeance. 
I knew you loved Gabriella to ecstacy , to madness ; and as I gazed upon her 
beautiftd features, the prince of darkness and of hell whispered that her 
death would more fully requite my wrongs. It was but the work of a mo- 
ment — ^my knife was bathed in her blood ! You started up, terrified and 
maddened. I taunted you with an air of hellish triumph ; for you were 
naked and defenceless before me ; and then I held up to your gaze the 
still reeking weapon that had drank the vital blood of your wife. I per^ 
mitted you to recognize me, and then fled the house. 

" Still I was not satisfied. The dreadful vortex of my revenge was ready 
to swallow up new viptims. I assumed an impenetrable disguise, and ob- 
tained every informadon respecting you from the mercenary Beaumaris. 
Three nights after that I scattered, firebrands in your house, and was the 
first to view the flamed curling to the skies. Oh ! what a savage exul- 
tation I felt ! You were running wildly through the crowd, which the 
fire had already collected. I watched your movements— I listened to your 
fearful cries ; and every shriek you uttered, was to me the most delicate 
music of the lute. A general movement was now made towards a part of 
the house, to which the fire had just communicated. Your child was in 
danger of perishing in the flames, and a hundred voices, were shouting for 
her rescue. You were looking earnestly up at a window, with your eyes 
fixed, and your hands clenched. I heard you cry, "she's lost! she's 
lost !'' and then you burst into a frantic laugn. It was the ve 
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despair and madness. I was foremost in the pursuit; I found your child» 
and carried her away to an unfrequented abode. It was my intention to 
have still watched you, and told you that your daughter lived, but that 
you- should never enjoy her society. 

" Instead of this, however, I learned you had suddenly disappeared. A 
person of your description was reported to have thrown himself, about that 
time, into the Seine ; and I felt almost assured that you had perished. 

" There was nothing more to rouse my fierce and vindictive tempei^— no- 
thing to stir up the deadly passions of contention and wickedness. I be- 
lieved the object of my hatred had passed away, and with it, in some de- 
gree, the relentlessness and obduracy of my evil heart. Oh! Camaby, 
how abject, how humiliated I felt ! A rapid change came over me. I was 
like a withered and decaying tree, which the lightnings have scorched and 
scathed by their extremest burnings. Your daughter, whom you called 
Viola, was now subject to my counsel and control. She was impressed 
with the belief, that you had perished in the flames ; and that I was the 
only one on whom she'could depend for protection. She thought my kind- 
ness to her was the disinterested benevolence of a stranger. She was i^o- 
rant of our kindred ; for I had already changed my name to that of St John; 
and sometimes the little prattler talked about her cruel uncle, who had kill- 
ed her dear mother. I was in possession of your wealth, which I had 
nefariously obtained in the drawingroom ; and I had already appropriated 
it to the developement of Viola's mind. We set out for Germany, and 
took up our residence on the banks bf the Rhine, where your daughter had 
every facility for acquiring a good education. And here you wul pause, 
Camaby, to bless the mumficence of my remorse towards your child. She 
applied herself diligently; and grew up in beauty, as she did in intellect, 
unrivalled. 

" There is another painful circumstance connected with my history. The 
infamous Beaumaris was enamoured of Viola's charms. He aspired to 
her hand ; although she spumed him as a loathsome reptile. He threat- 
ened to betray me into the hands of justice, for the muitler of your wife, 
if I did not compel the girl to accept his addresses. To get rid of his 
presence, we fled from Germany, and came to England. He still followed 
us like Uie spectre of a haunted ship. 

*^A short time since, I was unexpectedly accosted by our old friend the 

Earl of . His niece, and a Mr Ulric were in company. I took 

him aside and partially explained the nature of my situation. I had no 
other alternative. He promised to keep the secret; for it seems he heard 
you swear you would be the avenger of your wife's blood, if ever I crossed 
your path. I found that Mr Ulric appreciated the worth of Viola ; and I 
endeavoured, together with the Earl, to cement their affections, so ih&t the 
unhappy girl might be rescued from the clutches of the despicable Beau- 
maris. 

** You now have my history; and I pray I may have your forgiveness. 
I am weak wiUi the loss of blood ; and now, most injured, yet still beloved 
brother, a long, an everlasting farewell ! !" 

So ended the history of this unfortunate man. And, it happened most 
unaccountably too, that just as Sir Archibald had finished the manuscript, 
Viola enterea, with a heaving bosom and an uncertain step. (Do not accuse 
me, gentle reader, of having anything to do with fiction.) The father re- 
cognized the features of his child— embraced her with parental fondness ; 
and kissed the tears from her bright cheek. He released her hold, (for 
she still clunf fondly to him,) and hastened to attend , his dying brother. 
Sir Archibald hastily entered his chamber and found him gasping for 
breath, wi& his eyes fixed in death. He knelt down at his side, and press- 
ed his hand. He opened his eyes for the last time; he saw his br6&er 
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kneeling in prayer beside him. He smiled, and that smile was the recog* 
nition of forgiveness. 

Beaumaris despatched himself with the identical pistol he was prepar- 
ing to assassinate me ; and, in conclusion, gentle reader, should you wish 
to learn an3rthing further of Viola, whether mademoiselle or madame, 
honour me with a visit at my residence on the Schuylkill, and I shall an- 
swer all reasonable questions with luminous conciseness. 



THE CODE AND CREED OF ROME, 

^ Christian^ Speech in the banquet hall of the Partheneopean Praetor on the eve »/ 
the destruction of Pompeii and Bercukmeum, 

BY SUKNER L. FAIRFIBLSi. 

No realm of earth is slavery's — I would bid 
The dust be spirit, and the brute be man ! ' 

I came not hither by my will — I am 
Thy victim, not thy vassal — and if Truth 
Offends, command thy serfs to bear me hence ! 
But here — and in the arena^— thought and speech 
Are mine ; and from my country and my faith 
I have not failed to learn the rights of man ! 
From the far hour when vestal fiia sinned 
And sufiered, and Rome's walls were laid in blood. 
Have human hearts had peace, whether among 
Helvetian icehills or the Lybian wastes ? 
Conquest was bom of carnage and the spoil 
Of kingdoms to a hydra faction given, 
While sybilline revealments — Numa's thoughts — 
With old religion sanctified the deeds 
Of desolaters of the shuddering earth. 
Scarce e'en for hours through all Rome's centuries 
Hath the caduceus met the eye of day,* 
Or the ancilia idle in the fane 
Of the fiend-god, whose herald is despair, 
Hung : but far gleaming in the torrid sun, 
Mid standards floating to the winds of heaven, 
On all the earth have cast the plagues of hell. 
Boundless, perpetual and almighty Fear 
Hath ever been your God of gods — rocks, caves. 
Woods, grottoes, lakes and mountains are the realms 
Of Dis or Jupiter's elysian fields. 
And wisely named the sophist and the bard 
The floods of flibled Erebus — for Rome 
Baptized her sons in Pblegethons of blood. 
Cheering war vigils with Cocyti songs. 
Yon, by the Tyrrhene waters, on whose shores 
The banished Scipio died in solitude ; 
The tyrant raised his hundred banquet halls,t 

* The wand of Merourv was the fign of peace ; the cadaceus was, therefore, seldom 
out of the hand of the lord of larceny. 

t The Cento Camareile of Nero and Pieeina MhrahUc (wondorfiil fishpond) of Lncol- 
loa, even in rains, are otjects of amazement to leas abominable despots of modern times. > 
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TritoU'a stews and Baiae's palaces ; 
The cannibal patrician daily slew 
Captives to feed the lampreys of his lake ; . 
And Rome's all-daring Orator, proscribed 
By princely friendship in his peril, 'neath 
Antony's yengeance fell, a martyr — there, 
The astute creators of your creed have feigned 
Your mortal hell and heaven — in Cumae's caves, — 
(Where dwelt Deiphobe, as in the wilds. 
That skirt the Erythraean, tasking faith, 
Heirophila abode and muttered spells) 
And Puteoli's naptha mines*-amid 
The beautiful Pausylipo, whose waves 
, And woods in sweet airs and fair suns rejoice ; 
And maniac yells of gorgon sybils are 
Elysium's oracles, and Zephyr's voice 
The music of the blest ; and loftiest minds 
Worship, in show, impostures they disdain, 
The phantoms of the fashion, that their spoil 
May be the richer booty. What reck they. 
The masters of men's minds, who guide the spheres? 
A myriad gods or none to them are one, 
For all are nothii\g but fear's phantasies. 
Sinnis or Sciron less obeyed earth's laws. 
Than they the edicts of almighty Jove. 
They would quench heaven to win the fame of earth* 
The all-believing, as their priests ordain. 
Adore their fiend god through his daughter-*'-Sin« 
Ye know not Truth in fealty or faith-**' 
And seas of lustral wtUers could not cleanse 
Your tear stained and blood sprinkled robes of guilt I 
Therefore, again, I tell thee, Rome shall wail 
For all her havocs, treasons, spoils and plagues. 
Oh, every empire of her vast domains 
Hath its aceldama, where voices howl 
Anathemas the future shall fulfil. 
All power is venal through her fated realms ^ 
The rebel's Rubicon o'ersweeps the land. 
And all its waves are blood! proscription's code, 
Taught by the triumvir, is the only law 
Left by unanswering Caesar unannuUed. 
How many ages with their agonies 
Have perished since the people had a choice 
Of their oppressors? What's the ordeal, now, 
Censors and consuls must endure ? and where 
The simple wreath that stories tested deeds ? 
All the sweet shadowings of old phantasie. 
The enchantments of religion, false and vain. 
But glowing, in its earliest dreams, with lov&— 
Arion and Uie dolphin, Orpheus 
And hymning groves, and awful Dis defied 

Baiae wai the most voloptaeus of all the voloptooiifl resorts of the Roruum, and the baths 
of Tritoli were necessary tajrestore the patricians after Falemian excesses. Here Lueul- 
his fed his ibh on hnman flesh— here Cioero perished — by the permission ofJnMjrimd 
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By passion in bereavement, daring death ; 

The sungod^s paeans o'er the Cyclades, 

The charmed illusions of the Blessed Isles, 

The mystery and rapture of high thought, 

That from the sacred porticoes and banks 

Of beautiful Ilissus poured its light 

O'er Tyber and the haunts of Tusculam — 

All, now, have vanished — and the powers of air, 

Your fathers deemed their seraphim, receive 

From atheist scoffers of the time defiled 

Derision ; and emasculated vice 

Gloats over memories e'en Pan might loathe. 

— Breathe not a hope that vengeance will forget ! 

A darker doom than his, whose savage eyes 

Glared from the marshes of Minturnse*— comes ; 

A destiny more terrible than his 

Who died blaspheming in corruption's arms, 

Shameless in shame, at Puteoli — lours I 

The voice of judgment hath pronounced on sin 

Extinction — and the Avengers are abroad I 

From the Ister and the Rha, the storm-lashed shores 

Of the Codanus and Verginian sea^— 

From glacier steep and torrid crag — from vale 

And wilderness— city and waste — shall rush 

Devourers ; and a thousand years shall weep 

In darkness o'er her desolated pomp. 

And thousand times ten thousand vassal hearts 

Live without love and die without regret. 

Boasting their bondage, and in titles won 

By pandering to an earth-fiend's lust, exult. 

And call their shame patrician privilege ! 

The Goth hath trod the citadel ; the Gaul, 

The Scythian, Vandal, Ostrogoth and Hun 

Shall reap the harvest of her ruin ! Time 

Wafts on the terrible revenge — the doom 

Challenged by centuries of guilt ! — I hear . 

The tocsin and the gong — the clarion blast. 

The roar of savage millions in their wrath — 

Barbarian yells like billows broke by rocks — 

And where the Labarum of glory floats 

Triumphant now — I see a hoar head crowned 

By the three diadems of earth, hell, heaven-— 

And the bright land of plenty trod by hordes 

Of bandits, ^mished peasants, coward chiefs — 

All of Rome buried, save the tyranny I 

Ton sun, mid brazen heavens and sulphur clouds, 
Now hastening to the horizon, ne'er shall rise 
On the volcano cities ; palace and shrine. 
The battlemented fortress, festive dome. 
Palaestra, amphitheatre and hall 
Of judgment wrested to the despot's ends— 

* Marios. Sylla died at Pateoli, as Herod afierwvds perished, of a most kMthsome 
disease and in the midst of debaucheries. , ^ ^^ i ^ 
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The household hearth — the stores of merchandise — 
And many a Joftj impious heart shall lie, 
Shrouded and sepulchred in seas of flame, 
Ere morrow breaks, beneath the burning deep. 
And ages shall depart — and meteors glare, 
And constellations vanish in the void 
Of the pale azure — and a thousand times 
Earth's generations perish — ere the beams 
Of morn shall light the cities of the Dead ! 
Quaff, feast, sing, laugh, exult and mock ! ye eat 
The Lectisternian banquet* — to the dead 
Pour out libations — gorge the appetite — 
Madden the brain — let Phrygian flutes inspire 
Your latest joys — be merry with the storm 
That howls e'en now along the Fire^Mount's depths ! 
For me, the martyr trusts his martyred God ! 
And not for all your grandeur — nor for earth's. 
Would he partake your banquet and your doom ! 



THE TRUL BY JURY. 
A speech an the Liberty of the Press, delivered by 

PETER A. BROWNE, ESQ. 

I WILL not, in this important and protracted case, detain your Honour 
with a studied exordium ; but after all that has been publicly said about the 
parties and the counsel employed by the defendants, I think it is due to 
my clients to say, that they come not here to ask any favour, but respect- 
fully to demand what they conscientiously believe to be their constitutional 
and legal right, and for myself, that although I am as ambitious as other men 
of obtaining and enjoying the good opinion of my fellow citizens, if popu- 
larity is to be sought by an abandonment of the duty I owe by virtue of 
my profession, I seek not to be popular. 

There is nothing tends so much to shorten an argument and insure a cor- 
rect decision, as an accurate statement of the facts upon which the dispute 
arises, and a clear and distinct view of the questions about to be discussed. 
These are the more necessary on the present occasion, as not only the res- 
pectable editors who liave reported the speeches, but the learned gentleman, 
who has argued on the other side, have strangely misunderstood us. 

The defendants, having been arrested by criminal process, have been 
brought before the mayor. They have been charged with ofiences which 
the mayor has no power, in any event, to try and determine. His duty is 
confined to either discharge, bail, or commit for trial before another tribunal, 
at a future day. The examination before him is, therefore, what the law 
calls prditninary, as contradistinguished from others that sie final. In two 
events out of three &at have been mentioned, this examination will be fol- 
lowed by a trial of the defendants by jury. 

The editors of several of our newspapers have already laid before their 
readers statements of this aflfair, some of which, the mayor says, must 
have emanated from his office ; they have made their own comments upon 
these statements, and they have expressed preconceived, or ex parte opin- 
ions of the guilt of the de^ndants. 

"Google 

* The fhneral fettival— the last of aU earthly indolgencei. 
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To continue in this coimse, all these gentlemen claim as Aehr right. It 
is true, that some of them have offered, as a matter of courtesy, to discon- 
tinue the publications if the mayor shall request it, but others will continue. 

It is admitted, if you choose, that the motives of these conductors of the 
press are pure ; and it may even be conceded that they believe that they have 
a right to make the publications. We conscientiously differ from them in 
opinion. Upon this fair and candid statement of the case, three questions 
arise: 

First Have the editors of newspapers the right they claim ? 

If they have, there is an end of the discussion. 

Second. If they have not the right, what is the duty of the mayor ? 

And, third. How is that duty to be performed ? 

The first question involves two subordinate inquiries, namely: 

Have these defendants an absolute and indefeasible right to a fair and tm- 
partial trial by jury in case they are bound over or committed for trial ? 
and, in sequence, will those publications have a tendency to impair that 
right of the defendants ? On the discussion of theae two questions we take 
the affirmative, and we acknowledge that the onus probandi lies on us. 

In the first place, then, we maintain that our clients, in common with the 
rest of their fellow citizens, have a natural, inherent and indefeasible right 
to a fair and impartidl trial by jury ^ upon this criminal charge. In put- 
ting forth this claim, we disregard the question of guilt or innocence. Whe- 
ther they are guilty or not, can be determined only upon a fair and impartial 
trial ; and it, therefore, follows that a fair and impartial trial must be accord- 
ed to them, if at all, without regard to the question of guilt or innocence. 
Nor do we claim this impartial trial by virtue of any rank or station the de- 
fendants hold in society ; not even upon the ground of Aeir bein^ citizens; 
we claim it for them as being human beings^ men. " NuUus hber homo, 
^ays Magna ChartaJ aliquo modo destructasier, etc." «* ^11 men (says the 
Declaration of American Independence) have certain indefeasible and un- 
alienable rights." 

The absolute right of personal security, says Blackstone, consists in a 
person's legal and uninterrupted enjoyment of his life, his limbs, his health, 
and his reputation. His personal liberty consists in the power of locomo- 
tion, unrestrained by ^ery thing but the law of the land; and he express- 
ly declares, that every question relating to the liberty of the citizen must 
be decided in the ordinary course oi justice and by due course of law^ or, 
to use the quaint but forcible language of the great charter, by '' thejudg^ 
ment of his peers and the law of the land." It is not in the ordinary course 
of justice to try a man in the newspapers. The editors, however respecta- 
ble tliey may be, are not what the law calls the d^endant^s peers ^ nor is 
there any ** Iriw of the land" that allows them to condemn him. 

What is the course pointed out by the gentleman who has argued on the 
oppo^te side of the question ? He seems to be of opinion, that any citizen 
may be lawfully arrested upon mere surmise or suspicion, and by having 
the examination published, persons who read it may be induced to come 
forward and establish his guilt. Where he has found authority for such an 
arbitrary proceeding, I know not ; but it is in my opinion in direct viola- 
lation of &e 8th sec. of the 9th article of the Constitution of this State, 
which declares that " no warrant shall issue to arrest any one without j^ro- 
bc^le cause supported by oath or affirmation, it would be fraught with 
evil, and would lead to nothing but persecutions and perjuries. 

But, since reference haa been had to the Constitution, let us see what is 
there contained in regard to an impartial trial by jury. 

Article 9th, sec. ix. In all criminal prosecutions the accused shall hare 
a speedy public trial by an vtPARtULjury of the vicinage. 
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It IB " the acmsedj*^ whether guilty or mnocenty and the trial is not only 
to be by a jury, but by an impartial jury. 

Here is our comer stone, and it is a rock upon which we can build, as 
upon a solid foundation ; a trial by an impartial jury is then the constitutional 
right of my chents ; and no one can impair or abridge this right without an 
infraction of that sacred instrument, unless some limit has been ordained by 
law. I will, next, proceed to inquire, whether there has been any such 
limit to this right. If there has been, it must be either constitutioT">^ , ^J^tpB- 
lative or judicial. 

Of each of these in their order. 

The constitutional provision in favour of the press admits that it is 
liable to abuse, and limits its enjoyment; but to the impartial trial by jury 
there, is no limit Were it not for this limit, the press, which is now a 
blessing, would be a curse to the country. The constitution provides for its 
free use, but allows no abuse whatever of the privilege. " Every citizen 
may freely speak, write, and F^* ^^ ^^Y subject, being responsible for 
the abuse of that liberty.^* Those who conduct the press are not there- 
fore at liberty to publish anything and everything they please ; their right 
is limited by the constitution and laws, which in this, as in every other 
case, requires every citizen so to use his rights as not to trample upon the 
rights of others. If the editor of a newspaper so uses the constitutional 
right of free communication of thoughts as to infringe upon another 
citizen's constitutional right of an impartial trial by jury, this is an abuser 
and cannot be tolerated ; the rights are equal in degree, both emanate from 
the same instrument, which must not be construed so as to be suicidal: and • 
the truth is that they are not rivals, but twin sisters, springing from the 
same parentage, and nurtured in the same bosom — wiUiout the ti'eedom of 
the press, the invaluable trial by jury would be liable to degeneration and 
destruction, and without the inmartud trial by jury, the invaluable right of 
a free press could not exist a oay, or even an hour. The ruffian hwd of 
power would soon batter down the press and the editor together. Let 
not then either of them seek to swallow up or destroy the other, but rather 
assist and exalt each other by every honourable and constitutional method. 

When the article of the constitution, last referred to, says, that ** in 
prosecutions for investigating the official conduct of officers, the truth may 
be given in evidence," it admits that there are cases where the press may 
be prosecuted, and so far from making the trial by jury subservient to the 
press, it demands that a jury shall have a right in all caseSf where the 
press is concerned, to decide upon the law and the facts. 

The sixth section of the constitution is in accordance with the construction 
we have given, for it declares that <* trial by jury shall be as heretofore, and 
the right thereof remain inviolate." But my colleague has shown that 
heretofore the trial by an impartial jury could not be interfered with by 
publications of this nature, and it cannot "remain inviolate" if they are 
ever permitted. 

It has been said by the opposing counsel that the constitution declares, 
that "all courts shall be open," (sec. 1 1.); from which he inferred, that any 
one might freely enter a courthouse, and being in, could not be prohibit- 
ed from takinff minutes of the proceedings. The learned gentleman has^ 
entirely mistaken the meaning of the constitution, and has given to the 
clause in question an interpretation entirely too contracted. The words are 
not that all courthouse doors, nor that aU courthouses shall be open, but 
" all COURTS shall be open," by which the august body who formed that grave 
instrument meant, that justice should be fVeely admininistered without sale 
or denial. In this sense of the words, the courts may be open, when the 
doors are actually closed; but in this sense the courts would not be op^n^ 
but closed and barred though Uie doors were Arown wide open, if the 
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impartial trial by jury is infringed upon, by publishing premature prelimi* 
nary examinations. 

To assume now the second position. 

Has there been any legislative limitation ? 

The act of assembly of 1809 does not alter the criminality of the act 
of publishing what was before a libel, it only changes the nature and de- 
cree of :he punishment. It is entitled, ♦' an act concerning contempts of 
couur^*"''^'\ its sole object was to take away from courts of justice the 
power which they theretofore had — and exercised, of punishing, ii^ a moti- 
mary manner^ contempt committed out of court ; but the section proceeds 
to say, that *' if puch publication shall improperly tend to bias the minds of 
the public, the court, the officers, the jurors, witnesses, or any of them, 
no a question pending before the court, <my person, feeling himself aggrieved 
by such publication, shall be at liberty either to proceed by indictment^ 
or bring an action at law against the printer or publisher;" thus leaving Ae 
question of libel precisely where it stood before the act was passed. If it was 
a libel b^ore this act was passed to make such publications as we complain 
of, it is a libel still; and if the party aggrieved were now to proceed by in- 
dictment, as the act declares, it must be an indictment for a Hbel, This 
act cannot therefore be so tortured as to be a good ground for arming that the 
legislature meant by it to limit the constitution J right of trial by an ifn- 
fartial jury, by legalizing such publications. Had it been so intended, the 
law would have been unconstitutional and void ; but it is obvious that 
nothing of the kind was intended by the legislature of 1809. 

Is there, thirdly, any judicial limit? 

The only case relied on, say our opponents, is 3 Yeates, 441 ; and in that 
case the court decided that such publications were libels, on account of 
their tendency to corrupt the streams of public justice. 

From what has been said, I maintain, that the constitutional right of a 
trial by an impartial jury of the vicinage remains unaltered and unannulled; 
that it is inherent in the defendants as men—thsii it is a right absolute in 
its degree — that it is indefeasible in its nature, of so high a character that it 
cannot be forfeited even by the commission of an offence. The murderer 
is entided to an impartial trial by jury. The venerable Chief Justice 
M^Kean used to say, if you hang a man, hang him according to law. 

The next question is. Have the publications in question a tendency to 
impair the right of an impartial trial by jury? 

Here, I beg leave to be allowed to say, that this being a question in re- 
gard to the enjoyment of an absolute right, the de^ee of infringement is 
not important, since it is unconstitutional and illegal to impair such rights 
in the slightest manner. If a man is so ill that no hopes are entertained of 
his living another hour, nay, if he is gasping his last breath, and you 
plunge a dagger into his heart, you are guilty of murder as fully as if you 
had taken away the life in perfect healui. If a man has been put upon 
his trial, his guilt been fully proved, and tH^- jury are at the bar ready to 
pronounce the verdict of guilty, but the verdiot has not actually been pro- 
nounced, yet the judge sentences him, the act is illegal, and the judge is a 
tyrant. 

^ I propose, then, in two ways to show that these publications have a ten- 
dency to poison the sources of justice. First. Upon the principles of 
fair reasoning ; and secondly. By the opinions of learned and experienced 
men who have expressed themselves -on the fiubiect. 

Blackstone says, that a jury, ** to be impartial, must not only be in- 
differendy chosen, but Aey must themselves be superior to all suspicion.*^ 
In justifying the tenderness and humanity of the English law in allowing 
peremptory challenges, he adds, and beautifully expatiates upon the neces-> 
Bity that a prisoner should have a good opinion of his jury, that he may 
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not be disconcerted on his trial. But, we are given to understand by our 
opponents, that a jury is impartial enough to try a freebom American citi- 
zen who has been for weeks and months poring over ex parte statements of 
his case, and preconceived opinions of his guilt ! Why does the law allow 
a jiiror to be challenged if he has formed or expressed an opinion upon 
the case, if it is lawful to make these impressions through the public 
prints? 

My clients have a right to be tried by a jury who have heard nothing of 
the case until they are impannelled, who, in the language of the law, 
^' stand unbiassed as they Mand unsworn;'* whose minds, being free from 
every ex parte impression, like a sheet of blai\)L paper, are ready to receive 
them, and to try the unfortunate criminal by evidence that the Conrt shall 
rule to be legal and proper. But, if these premature publications are al- 
lowed, every defendant will come to his trial already tried ; tried upon evi- 
dence which the Court might rule to be illegal ; for many things may be 
very proper to be heard by a committing magistrate that are not evidence in 
the tnal ; and the trial by jury instead of being the palladium of our liber- 
ties, will dwindle into a more form, and become a mockery; the contempt, 
instead of being the idol of a free people. Trial by jury has its faults, 
and is there anything of human invention that is per^ct? but with all its 
imperfections on its head, it is the best invention that ever emanated from 
the wit of man, and deserves a bettei^--a far better fate. 

But it is said that the press is open to the defendant also, and that he 
may use the same colunms that defame him to defend himself. Is every 
man, then, who is supposed to be guilty of an offence to be tried ttmce^ 
once before the bar of the Court, and once before that of the press ? The 
law says, that no one shall be put more than once in jeopakly on such an 
occasion. But suppose he were to submit to two triaJs, and the two tribu- 
nals were to disagree m their verdicts, which is to be superior? The ar- 
raignment in the press is always sure to precede that in the Court, and as 
they are not subjected to the delays incident to a judicial investigation, 
they will generally have first decided. Is there not great danger to be ap- 
prekiended Uiat a citizen, who has been acquitted by by hie peers^ by due 
course oflaw^ will be condemned by the press ; and have we not a melan- 
choly example in another State, where this has been followed up by pun- 
ishing the man whom the law has dedared innocent, by exiling nim from 
the l^d of his nativity! 

But let us see what men of learning and experience have said upon this 
all important subject. 

In Uie King v. Fisher and others^ 2 Camp. 563. the printer, publisher, 
and editor of a public journal were indicted for publishing a paragraph pur- 
porting to contain the examinations before a magistrate, upon a charge 
brought against the prosecutor. It was there contended precisely as it is 
here, that the publication was justifiable as being a true account of the pro- 
ceedings of a court of justice. But Chief Justice Ellenborough, said, ** Trials 
at law fairly reported, although they may occasionally prove injurious to 
individuals, have been held to be privileged. Let them continue so privi- 
le^d, the benefit they produce is great and pemuoient, and the evil that 
arises from them is rare and incidentel ; but these preliminary examinatione 
have no such privilege ; their only tendency is to prejudge those whom the 
law stiD presumes to be innocent, and to poison the sources of justice. It 
is of infinite importance to us all, that whatever has a tendency tu prevent 
a fair trial shotdd be guarded against Every one of us may be questioned 
in a court of law, and called upon to defend his life and his character; we 
should then wish to meet a jury of our countrymen with unbiassed minds; 
but for this there can be no security, if such publications are permitted.^' 
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In Eing v. lUetj 1 Bam. & Aid. 383, Justice Bayley says : " Nothing can 
be more important to individuals than that their tnals should take place 
without any prejudice in the minds of those who are ultimately to decide 
upon the facts in evidence. A jury who are ailerwards to sit upon the 
trial ought not to have ex parte accounts previously laid before them. They 
ought to decide solely upon the evidence which they hear on the trial. It 
is, therefore, highly criminal to publish, before such trial, an account of 
what has passed on the inquest before the coroner." 

Justice Abbott, also says, '* Every person who has attended to the opera- 
tions of his own mind, must have observed how difficult it is to overcome pre- 
conceived prejudices and cypinions, and that more especially in matters of 
sentiment'or passion. It is, therefore, most mischievous to the temperate 
administration of justice, that a person, either during or before judicial exami- 
nation, should publish a statement of facts which are to be made the subject 
of a subsequent trial, and it is still more mischievous when that statement 
is accompanied with comments." 

In 5 Esp. N. P. Rep. 123, Rex v. Lee and another^ it was decided thai 
the publication, in a newspaper, of the depositions taken before a justice 
ftf the peace, on a criminal charge, before the party is tried, was Hodlous 
and a rmsctemeanor ; and that the printer, on a prosecution against him for 
ihe libel, could not give in evidence the depositions to show Uiatthey were 
truly published. 

Justice Heath, said, he was of opinion, that the mere publication of ex 
parte evidence, before trial, was of itself highly criminal. 

I have, then, redeemed my pledge, and cleany shown, not only upon the 
reason of the case, but by authority, that these premature pubUcations of 
preliminary examinations have a tendency to poison the springs of justice, 
and to impair the right of an impartial trial by jury, and that they are 
libels. 

I acknowledge that, since the act of 1809, they cease to be punished in 
a summary way as contempts ; but they are still libels, and they are so upon 
the ground, that they corrupt and poison the streams of justice. When the 
trial comes on, let these gentlemen attend and take their notes ; and when 
the trial is over, let them publish as much as they please ; but they have no 
right to publish anything at this time to prejudice the future trial. As to 
the liberty of the press, I am as great a friend to it as any jone ; but, in my 
humble opinion, the best way to insure its lasting utility is to maintain its 
purity. 

Thirdly, what is the duty of the mayor ? 

It is his duty, at the same time that he gives every fair opportunity to 
the commonwealth, so to conduct the hearing that it shall not infringe 
upon the sacred right of impartial trial by jury. The right being abso- 
lute, the defendants never having surrendered or abandoned itr— and it not 
being liable to forfeiture — ^nothing will excuse the mayor in allottring it' to 
be infringed upon, but an utter impossibility to afford protection. Were 
we then to admit that these premature publication's would be of some good 
to the public, the case would not be altered. But the truth is, that they are 
also an injury to the cause of the commonwealth, by affording eariy infor- 
mation to accomplices, and thereby enabling them to evade justice, by 
putting them on their guard, and warning them to secrete the vrages of their 
iniquity which would otherwise prove the means of detection, by teach- 
ing the t3nro in crime, not only how to commit it, but the best means 
of shunning justice, and by traducing abroad the fair fame of the American 
people. The publicity oi trial, the necessity of which the gentleman has 
invoked, does not apply to oofice examinations. The constitution has fur- 
nished the true criterion or the degree of publicity; it says there shall be 
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no secret accueations^ it declares that the prisoner "shall have a right to 
meet his accuser face to face^^^ further than this, the rule of every well 
governed police in the world is to preserve secrecy in police examinalionSf 
publicity m fined trials . The best police will be abortive if all their doings 
are made public ; the commonwealth, in the incipient state of a prosecu- 
tion, has often to rely upon communications coming from persons whose 
utility depends entirely upon their remaining unknown, and unsuspected. 
I appeal to the mayor and his police officers for the truth of this assertion. 

If the mayor has the power to arrest and conunit, he has the inherent 
and necessary power to conduct the examination in a constitutional and 
legal manner. It is a fundamental principle of the common law, that 
whenever an officer is required to do an act, he is invested with ample 
authority to carry it into complete execution in the due course of law. A 
warrant to arrest a man contains no direction how to act in case the officer 
is resisted, but the common law steps in and clothes the officer with author- 
ity to beat, imprison, and even to kill those who resist the due execution of 
the laws, in case of absolute necessity. Shall we then be told that the mayor 
has a right to arrest and examine, but no right to conduct that examination 
in a constitutional and legal manner ? that while he, whom the law has con- 
stituted the judge, is sitting upon the judgment seat, those who have no 
warrant for their interference but their own wills, shall pollute the sacred 
hall of judicature, by corrupting the living waters of justice as they j^ease, 
and that the mayor, thus treated, has no course but submission ? If this 
is so, it is in vain for us to boast that we live in a country of lawe ; or that 
there is any personal liberty this side of the grave. We do no task the 
mayor to punishy put to prevent offience from being committed; before 
these editors can be punished, they too must have an impartial trial by jury; 
but if they, or anyouier citizen, are about to commit a crime, and that in the 
presence of an officer of the police, he must be taught that there is such 
a thing in this commonwealth as preventive justice, which, Blackstone 
declares, is the most humane, and noblest part of the criminal code. These 
defendants are poor, friendless, and unprotected ; the editors are rich, pow- 
erful, and surrounded by their friends ; but the law is no respecter of per- 
sons ; like death, it destroys all distinctions, and reduces the opulent and 
the pauper to the same square and level. 

It is not for us to dictate to the mayor how he is to act in this instance ; 
but, since he has asked for light, we will endeavour to shed a ray upon this 
question also. 

He can effect the object, first, by pronouncing solemnly what is the law. 

We anticipate that our opponents, as good citizens, will pay respect to 
his opinion. We were told yesterday, that in England, in the case of 
ThisUewood, after the judges had ordered the printers to desist, they went 
on publishing, and laid the paper on the bench before the judges. But we 
do not, we cannot persuade ourselves that this was mentioned to threaten 
what the Philadelphia editors meant to do. 

Secondly. He may admonish and recommend. 

Thirdly. He may refuse accommodations to those who persist in pub- 
lishing. 

He may, in the fourth place, make his examinations private ; and if any 
printer stfil shows a determination not to submit to the law, he may, finally, 
recognize him to be of good behaviour. 

Neither of these courses will interfere in the slightest degree with the 
sacred liberties of the press; but they will, in our opinion, prevent its abuse, 
and impart to it the most healthy vigour, by securing to the people the 
BACKED and INVALUABLE TRIAL 6y JURY, and preserving &e springs of justice 
free from corruption and contamination. ^g,^,^^^ ^^ L^OOglC 



(22) 
THE SPmiT'S DAY DREAMS. 

BY ALBERT O. GREENE, ESQ. 

Editor of the Literary Journal, 

[We resume and conclode the publication of this highly finished phi' 
losDpbical poem; and, in justice to the literature of our country — if it 
may ever hope to receive justice from cisatlantic judges — we solicit for 
it a deliberate and judicious perusal. Those causes of depression and 
despondency, which have so long and fatally influenced the literary ef- 
forts of our native land, have not failed to afiTect both the reputation and 
the genius of Mr Greene. We remember him as the poet of our alma 
mater, long ere the poetic vision passed through the chambers of our im- 
agery ; yet even now, who dares to assert his genius and eulogize, as 
they deserve, the terse, energetic and beautiful emanations of his disci- 
plined and argumentative mind ?]* 

rris this, virhich fired the mighty Roman's breast 
With thoughts which he so proudly hath expressed ; 
Longing to mount beyond the things of sense, 
For high communion with the vast, the immense, 
The infinite. — Thence came his high control 
,0'er all the passions of the subject soul : 
This clothed his thoughts in words of deathless power, 
To shield the weak and bid the oppressor cower ; 
And gave, from youth to life's remotest stage. 
Force to his tongue, and splendour to his page. 

There are bright trophies of enduring Art, 
Which as high rapture to the soul impart, 
As ought that lives amid the cherished themes 
Of the young poet's visionary dreams. 
Which 'mid the conqueror's spoil, the bigot's rage. 
Have come uninjured down from age to age ; 
The sole memorials of a nation's pride, 
Amid the wreck of everything beside. 
These are the bright conceptions, rich ^nd warm, 
fiy Art embodied in material form, 
Of some high spirit in his dreaming hour. 
Rich in his proud exuberance of power. 
When rapt, amazed, transported with delight. 
While there have stood, unveiled before his sight. 
Fair forms, of higher grace than all the cold 
Imperfect beauty of mere earthly mould ; 
He has awoke, touched with ethereal fire, 
To grasp, with joy, the poet's sounding lyre ; 
With power, the glorious vision to prolong 



* ** My object,** says the aathor, ^ is to describe, in some slight degree, the effect^ of 
that propensity of the mind to be discontented with the real allotments of its sitaation, 
which is continually prompting it to dream of, and to seek for, more perfect fruition of 
the real joys of life, or of the imaginary ones of its waking dreams ; and to illustrate its 
operations by a reference to a few such prominent examples ss the nature of the occa- 
sion would permit ; — and to show, that this feelinf has been the cause of many proud 
and noble achievements ; the spring of many of the highest and most daring efiorts of 
the imagination ; and, what is of far more importance, the source of -religious hope and 
faith, 80 for as these are not founded on Revelation itself." Digitized by LjOOQIC 
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Through after time, in some immortal song ; 
Or bid beneath the magic pencil's sweep, 
From the dark canvass, breathing forms to leap ; 
Or smite the marble rock in silence sealed, 
And bid the living statue stand revealed : — 
While the bright image of his vision, warm 
And glowing, lives in its embodied form ; 
Till the full soul, enkindling at the view. 
Can half believe Promethean fable true. 

And not in vain hath Heaven bestowed this high, 
This strong, insatiable propensity ; 
Which, when overburdened with its weight of care. 
Preserves the wearied spirit from despair. 
For, doth noi Fancy oft delight to pour 
The choicest blessings of her varied store 
Among those scenes of woe and misery. 
Whence even patient Hope herself might flee ? 
How often are her bright creations spread 
Around the careworn exile's aching head ! 
How often hath her all absorbing spell 
Cheered the wan captive's solitary cell. 
With scenes, by faithful Memory amassed 
From the rich treasures of the buried past ! 

Look o'er those trophies which her sons have reared, 
By genius studied, and by taste revered; 
And say, how much of all the rich and rare. 
The bright, the beautiful, embodied there. 
Hath come, uncalled, spontaneous, from the spring 
Of joyous hearts untouched by suffering. 
Oh, there are strains, to deathless fame allied. 
The sources of a nation's purest pride. 
Which have burst forth from some o'erburdened soul. 
Long bowed beneath misfortune's stem control, 
Seeking some fancied refuge to obtain. 
From its heartfelt reality of pain. 
Perchance, unconscious of its inward power, 
Till, 'mid the terrors of some fearful hour. 
When forms of woe, of peril and distress 
Are closing round it, thick and merciless. 
The very grasp, with which these rend and crush 
Its pride, oft bids its hidden fountains gush. 
Teeming with thought, impassioned, pure and high, 
The breathing life and soul of poesy ; 
As roses, crushed amid their virgin bloom, 
Pour on the startled sense their full perfume; 
As the bright clusters of the vineyard yield 
No sweetness, waving in the sunny field ; 
But torn add rent, their purple streams bestow. 
In one warm, rich, exhilarating flow. 
Thus, doimant oft the soul of genius lies, 
Till some rude blast awakes its energies ; 
Thus oft, in sorrow, hath the tortured heart, 
Unformed by models and untaught by art. 
Felt that the very force, applied to break 

Its hopes, hath bid its slumbering powers awake ^ . 

To some high effort, far beyond the reach Digitized byCjOOglC 

Of all that toil can do, or art can teach. 
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What led the wanderer Camobhb o'er the wave. 
And shed delight around his island cave ? — 
Though dauger came in each terrific form, 
I'he battle's rage, the shipwreck and the storm ; 
He felt that every trying scene was fraught 
With themes for new and more expanded thought* 
That each dark peril, which beset his path, 
War, exile, tempest, and the ocean's wrath 
Some glowing scene of magic power could give, 
To bid his page through aftertime to live. 
And heeded not what cruel fate ordained. 
While that, his solace and his pride, remained. 
Those fancied scenes, which cheered his years of care. 
The treasured thought his soul had garner'd there, 
Still threw around his path a shielding spell. 
On which the darts of Fortune powerless fell. 
E'en when the wild and fearful tempest came 
O'er his rent barque, in thunder and in flame ; 
When o'er her form the billow wildly flung 
Its sheeted foam ; to this alone he clung. 
And 'mid the ocean's roar, the lightning's flash, 
Amid the foundering wreck's dissolvmg crash. 
Sprang, where a giant's arm seemed vain to urge 
Its course in safety through the weltering sur^e ; — 
High o'er his head, still raised the treasured scroU^ 
Fraught with the visions of his mighty soul. 
Though, of that barque's rich burden, all but this 
Was whelmed in ocean's fathomless abyss ; 
Still, on the desert shore with heart elate, 
The wanderer stood triumphant over fate* 

How many hearts, in sorrow, long have borne 
This cruel world's ingratitude and scorn; 
Because their high emotions have been wrought 
Above the range of ordinary thought ; 
Because their feelings, ever prompt to rise 
Beyond its hopes, above its sympathies. 
Are led, by thoughts of more ethereal birth, 
To soar above the daily themes of earth ! 
Hearts, to their own high feelings sternly true, 
Which trial cannot bend, nor care subdue,* 
Which have endured, in calm and high disdain. 
The bigot's malice and the tyrant's chain ; 
And felt how weak, how impotent the force. 
That would arrest the chainless spirit's course ; 
Would bound the vision of the mental eye. 
And curb the soul's unwearied energy ; 
That outward force could no dominion win 
O'er the proud thought that glowed and burned within, 
Drawn from deep sources to the world unknown ; 
Felt, cherished, measured by themselves alone* 
Thus can the soul, forgetful of its grief. 
From each infliction springing for relief. 
Range forth, unbound, o'er ocean, earth and air, 
Amid the forms of beauty gatheied there ; 
Or, soar away from all created things. 
Wrapt in a world of bright imaginings ; Digitized by CjOOQ Ic 
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And spurn, careering in its piith of light, 

The broken links that bound its slumbering might* 

As the young eagle, pinioned to the dust, 

Elated feels his galling fetters burst; 

Knows that his sweeping wing was made to roass 

Through the blue ether of his mountain home ; 

Knows that his firm, qnquailing eye can bear 

The radiance of the sun's unclouded glare; . 

And mounts, to fix his clear, unda^ded gaze, 

On the full splendors of its noontide blase. 

Twas thus, that Tasso's mighty spirit, long ' 
In silence, bore a heartless tyrant's wrong; 
Where, 'mid the wrecks of old Ferrara's power, 
There still remains a dark and timeworn tower. 
There, oft the traveller, wrapt in thouglit proibund, 
' Feels that hla foot ia pressing haTlowed ground; 
And reads a prouder legend on its walla 
Than all the records of her palace halla^ 
Cut off from all, which^ in that glorious climv. 
Had shed enchantment n^er its joyous prime i 
Debarred communion with those beauteous things 
Which had called forth its silent wBuderings; 
Among these scenes of inspijation high 
Which once could wake its powers to ecstac? ; 
In that fair land, which teemt^d with mmalrel lore 
Of high achievement in the days of yore ;, 
Where every mountain side, and every yale 
Had been the scene of some romantic tale ; 
The Captive saw those visions fade away. 
Which formed the glory of his efarly day ; 
Condemned to find his cup of promised bliss 
Dashed with the dregs of gall and bitterness ; 
To bear the outcast's brand* the felon's doom. 
The hopeless tenant of a living tomb* 
And was that spirit humbled, by the fears, 
The long endurance of its lingering years ? 
No I for where'er its earthl/ form might be, 
The unyielding soaring tpirit still yvBafree* 
There were deep hidden sources, whence it drew 
Its scenes of glory, ever rich and new. 
Where was the memory of its earthly pain. 
While pouring forth that deep, impassioned strain. 
Whose tones, awakening memory of the past. 
Still thrill the bosom like a trumpet blast? 
Was it then conscious of its real fate. 
Borne down by woe, forlorn and desolate ? 
No : it was ranging forth, at Fancy's call, 
To join the revels of the trophied hall. 
Or, where a nation's flower and strength were blent 
In thronged array, at some high tournament, 
To view the winning of the priae, decreed 
By beauty's hand to knighthood's dauntless deed. 
Now, it was mingling with that gallant ho9t. 
The pride and hope of every Christian coast. 
Gone forth to combat for the holy shnne, GoOqIc 

Upon Ae sainted fields of Palestine. o 
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Jojons it saw the redcross banners fly 

O^er the mailed ranks of Europe's chivalry. 

Where glory's meed of high renown was won, 

On Syria's plains and cedared Lebanon ; 

Exalting, heard the Templar's warcry peal 

Amid the serried groves of paynim steel ; 

The cheering shout along their banners burst, 

As sunk the humbled Crescent in the dust; 

The joy along their closing files that passed, 

When Salem's hallowed shrine was won at last* 

How vain thy wish, weak tyrant, to control 

The living energies of such a soul ! 

The earth scarce knows thy being and thy name, 

But by the splendor of thy victim's fame ; 

And grateful hearts, in each succeeding age. 

Will throb enraptured o'er the magic page, 

With all that high impassioned thought imbued, 

Which cheered the captive's years of solitude; 

Long after all that tells thy vanished power. 

The gorgeous palace, and the dungeon tower, 

Each boasted relic of dominion wide, 

Each bloodstained trophy of ancestral pride^ 

Of glory, won by conquest and by crime, I 

la dust, beneath the avenging wheels of time. < 

And He, the mightier far, wfose honored name, 

The brightest in his country's roll of fame, 

Whose dauntless spirit and whose peerless lays, 

Shame of their own, and pride of other days, 

Have, to that country's glory, added more 

Than all her wars of conquest ever bore; 

Who with the foremost of her great and good. 

In her dark, trying hour unwavering stood, 

Faithful among the faithless, — whence did he 

Derive his spirit's dread sublimity 1 

Where was its deep and inexhausted source 

Of wond'rous beauty and surpassing force? 

Spirit of Milton! thou wert taught below, 

What few have known, what few can ever know. 

The friend of humankind, the just, the true; 

One of the spotless and the sainted few 

Of Freedom's high apostles ; it was thine 

To feel the impufse of that power divine, 

So often felt, when stem Oppression's hand 

Hath dealt too long with some devoted land ; 

Calling its master spirits, to unbind 

The fettered soul and lead the march of mind. 

Alid it was taught, in agony, to thee. 

How base and weak the heart of man can b6 ; 

When they, whom thou hadst sought to free in vain. 

Still grasped the fragments of their riven chain ; 

Could bow once more beneath oppression's sway. 

And curse the hand that rent their bonds away. 

As Moses, summoned to the awful height 

Of Sinai, while around him all was bright 

With the Eternal Presence, stood and heard Digitized by GoOqIc 

The revelation of the living word; ^ 
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And light received, to lead a long opprest 

And injured nation to their place of rest; 

While they, for whom his sleepless spirit wrought 

Deliverance ; whom his guiding hand had brought 

Forth from their toil, their slavery, and their shame; 

Blasphemed in imprecations on his name i^ 

While they, the subjects of his guardian care, 

His daily warnings, and his nightly prayer ; 

For whom his hopes, his strength, his life were spent , 

In dust, before their senseless idols, bent 

^is thus with all who e'er rise up to free 

The willing bondman : — so it was with thee. 

Each spot, on which thy noble heart had placed 

Its fondest hopes, laid desolate and waste ; 

Thy faith betrayed ; thy bosom basely stung 

By the cold venom of the slanderer's tongue ; 

Doomed, for thy high devotion, to endure 

Pain and privation ; sightless, old and poor ; 

Wearied with human passion, with its toil, 

Its weak caprice, its. strife and wild turmoil ; — 

Mounted thy soaring spirit, then, on high. 

Beyond the starry confines of the sky ; 

Beyond the verge of space, with wing unspent, 

Beyond the bounds of time, elated went ; 

Till burst at once upon thy raptured sight 

The wond'rous scenery of the realms of light ; 

As all the pgre and beatific throng. 

Around thee, raised their everlasting song ; 

£'en where the Living Throne's refulgence poured 

O'er the bright host that worshipped and adored ; 

Heard their highsWelling hallelujah sung. 

And caught the music of the seraph's tongue* 

Then glowing with the radiance of the skies. 

And thrilling with their harping symphonies, ^ 

Poured forth that tale of grandeur and of gloom, 

Of glorious promise- and of fearful doom ; 

How, 'mid the scenes of Nature's earliest hours. 

Weak, erring Man lost Eden's blissful bowers* 

How many wearied spirits have forgot 
The pain and sorrow of their earthly lot. 
Through Fancy's bright creations, tracing oTer 
Some path of light, by Genius trod before ; 
While o'er the lyre, some gifted minstrel flings , 
A master's hand to wake its living strings. 
Whose notes a bright and cheering spell can throw 
Around the spirit in its hour of woe ; 
Can bid long vanished hope to life return. 
And teach e'en rankling hate less deep to burn ; 
Until the latent virtue wakes, within 
The heart long burdened with accusing sin ; 
O'er its crushed pride a healing influence pour. 
And call up feelings never known before; ' 
And come, with power assuasive of its pain, 
Like Jubal's music o'er the soul of Cain. 

Though mazed in error, and defiled by sin, ^ t 

The human soul still bears a light within. Digitized by LjOOg IC 
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Unqucjichedy unquenchable, of heftvenly birth, 

l^hich, when refined from all the drosa of earth, 

Will not less brightly shine, than that, which now 

Sheds glory roiind the burning seraph's brow. 

And was this spark, from Heaven's own altar caught. 

Shrined in the human spirit then, for nought? 

It is not so— far be the thought profkne I 

God never gave so rich a gift in vain* 

Tis this which yields all true poetic fire ; 

Which gives its soul of music tx) the lyre : 

And, when from raptured thought, its numbers swell, 

Makes its deep iones a mystery and a spelK 

The gifted Bard, to Faith's ecstatic gaze. 

Her shadowy worlds with brighter forms arrays ; 

Prompts each fond hope, for bappiet scenes to rise 

Beyond this earth and all its transient ties, 

In scenes of more enduring joy to live. 

Than all its transient wealth ahd pomp can give* 

For this, how rich the bright retumi; which pour 

On the rapt Banl from Faith's unbounded store \ 

She throws a deeper spell around his dreams. 

And gives his thrilling song its noblest themes. 

Though oft the Bard's high gift may be misased. 

And faith deceived, insulted and abused ( 

That Light within the Soul, though misemployed. 

May long be dimmed, but cannot be destroyed ; 

For higher gOod, it still will prompt desire { 

Fixed in its laws, as earth's material fire ; 

Which, though on every side extend ita rays, 

Still upward ever points the unchanging blaze* 

Proud are the treasures of enduring worth 
The Sons of Genius have bequeathed to earth : 
Rich are the themes which many a teeming mind. 
Freed from its earthly cares, hath left behind. 
But still of deeper power, and brighter far 
Than all these trophies, glorious as they are^ 
Than all the proudest offering?, ever placed 
By Art and Genius on the shrine of Taste.; 
Have been those high conceptions, deep and vast. 
Which, unembodied, from the soul have past^ 
Have left below no memory attd no trace, 
And found on earth, no fited abiding place ; 
Untold, unwritten, unimpressed on ought 
Which can transmit or hoM embodied thought, 
Have lighted up some gifted spirit's way. 
And with that spirit's hour, have passed away ; 
The fleeting glories of whose vanished dream 
Fled like the sunset o'er a shadowed stream. 

Thus will the soul forever seek relief. 
In Fancy's visions from the pangs of grief; 
When worn with pain, with wasting sorrow tried. 
And wounded hope and lacerated pride. 
This fixed, unconquered impulse still is found 
In every spot to earth's remotest bound. 

No earthly good its deep desires can fill, ^ I 

No earthly power iU high aspirings still. Digitized by V^OOglC 
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It seeks comtnQiiioti with some higher power, 

On which to call in sorrow's boding hour* 

For this, the fkmed, the noble and the brave 

Have, trembling, sought the Hermit's lonely cave : 

For this, hath Guilt unholy aid implored; 

Her charms awoke, her incantations poured; 

The strong have quailed, the mighty thrilled with fear 

At the dim visions of the aged Seer ; 

For thi9, the blood of sacrifice bath flowed, 

The incense burned, the votive altar glowed: 

From this, arose the spiritstirri ng deeds, 

The deeptoned song, the strange, unearthly erseds, 

The wild, the dark, the fearful and sublime, 

That fill the annals of the olden time. 

When mild refinement first begins to ponr 
Her faintest rays o*er some benighted sfaorS) 
E'en then, within the rude untutored breast, 
Will thoughts arise Which cannot be repressed. 
Impatient, then, it strives to rend away 
The shadowy veil which shrouds its future way; 
And at each step, its aspirations rise 
For brighter scenes and higher destinies; 
And hopes are felt, uewearied and intense. 
For scenes of joy beyond the bounds of sense ; 
Till led by these, the long excited mind 
Is wrapt in visions, dim and undefined; 
Till from the scenes of many a cherished dream^ 
It rears some wild and visionary scheme; 
To which, at length, the wearied mind adheree, 
To calm its doubts and soothe its varied fears. 
Then promised joys will haunt the mental view^ 
And Fancy dream, till Faith believes them true ; 
Whose power, in bright perspective, then reveahi 
Her bltssfui bowere and fair elysian fields; 
Some gorgeous Paiadise of future rest. 
Some verdant, cloudless Island of the Blest; 
Where the freed soul will find its destined Boeed 
For high endurance, or feet dauntless deed ; 
For which the heart, in fbll confiding trust, 
Will smile at fate, and calmly dare its worst; 
The full fruition of those joys to gain. 
For which, on earth, it pines and strives in viiifi; 
Can spurn at savage torture, and -can brave 
The sbaA of death, the darkness of the grave» 

Such was the faith, whose all absorbing sway 
Was deeply felt in Europe's early day; 
When by the watchfires of the battle plain. 
The Runic bard poured forth his thrilling strain 
And roused the bosoms of tbe warrior throng. 
With the wild themes of Scandinavian song:— - 
Told, that whene'er their closihg battlecry, 
O'er the red field, rose pealing to the sky. 
From the dark regions c^ the stormy North, 
The spirits of their sires were issuing foith; ^ . 

The stern bold warriors of the olden time. Digitized by CjOOQIc 
Whose name still lived in many a martial rhyme ; 
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All, whose proad deeds were consecrate to fame. 

Like eagles o'er the field of slaughter came, 

lo legions hovering in the viewless air, 

The parting spirits of the slain, to bear 

To the vast hall of Odin ; there to see 

The joyous banquet spread eternally ; 

To hear the warsongs of their fathers poured 

From unseen harps around the festive board ; 

While crowned with joy, the sateless wassail cup, 

With its bright mead f<H-ever sparkling up. 

Still, round the throng, should pass, with ceaseleas flow» 

To drown remembrance of all earthly woe. 

Thus, when amid our western forests' gloom, 
The captive warrior hears the words of doom ; 
His daring heart to high endurance wrought. 
Is filled with all his fathers' faith hath taught ; 
And all his own long cherished dreams, once more 
O'er his rapt soul, their strengthening influence poor ; 
Till nature sinks exhausted with her strife. 
Beneath the glowing fire, the torturing knife. 
£'en when the throe of mortal agony 
Thrills through his heart and flashes from his eye. 
One word of pride upon his foes is cast. 
One glance of scorn, the fiercest and the last. 
Have not hia fathers taught, that death like this 
Is but the herald to a world of bliss? 
That 'tis put pain's last trial, whence, the soul 
Shall pass, no more to feel its stern control ? 
A dreamless sleep, from which it soon will wake. 
By the blue waters of the sunny lake ; 
To range forever round its peaceful shore. 
Where pain and torture can be felt no more. 

'TIS Faith thus wrought, whose fearful mysteries 
Yield e'en weak woman, strength for deeds like these ; 
And bid, by Ganges' sacred stream, arise 
The fires of selfdevoting sacrifice : 
While comes, for death arrayed, without a tear, 
The Indian Widow, with her husband's bier. 
Whate'er the gifts, rank, beauty, wealth confer. 
She feels, this world hath nothing more for her. 
Through life, through death, indissolubly wed. 
They must not part : — her place is by the dead. • 
And by that bier, with music and with song. 
Behind the bright robed priests, she moves along, 
Amid the scenes of this terrific hour. 
To seal the pledges of her bridal bower.. 
And there is shrined within that troubled breast. 
By all its boding terrors unrepressed. 
Power to defy the fire's consuming pain. 
And feel it never shall defy in vain. 
Why stands she now, amid the circling dance, 
Nor gives to ought around, one heeding glance ; 
Why dotk she gaze upon the viewless air. 
As if some guardian spirit hovered there ? 
Tis not the priest's slow deathchaunt she doth hear ; ^ ^t 
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A holier music strikes her listening ear. 

Tis not his thrilling exhortation now 

That givte its life to her uplifted brow. 

Kmds, voices urge her to the fatal spot; 

And chide her lingering ; but she heeds them not* 

No; there are strains of more ethereal tone> 

Unearthly music, heard by her alone. 

Her country's deities are circling nigh : 

She hears ten thousand voices in the sky. 

* We have prepared for her the bridal wreath, 

Who keeps her faith triumphant over doath. 

Oh, haste to meet, once more, the approving smile 

Of him thou moiimest, lost to thee awhile. 

There are fair isles beyond the dark blue sea, 

For those who keep their plighted faith like thee; 

Where the blest spirits of the faithful rove 

In one unchanging round of joy and love ; 

By sunny waters and unfading bowers. 

And golden fruits, and ever blooming flowers. 

Oh, what is there, that world of woe within. 

Like those high joys which thou so soon.mayst win?' 
With step elate, she gains her destined seat ; 
And sees the red torch waving at her feet. 
By him, the loved one« hand in hand the while, 
She proudly sits amid the blazing pile ; 
And as the quick flames wrap each quivering limb, 
Kaises alofl her wild funereal hymn : — 
Swanlike, pours forth her last departing breath, 
Amidst the anguish of the fires of death. 

And can it be, that feelings, such as these, 
Are nought but weak and baseless phantasies 1 ' 
The theughtiy the hapes^ the enduring/at/A they call 
From the full soul, but weak delusions all ? 
Do they thus mock the labouring spirit's pain 
With such aspirings, but to prove them vain 1 
It cannot be. They bear a higher tone : — 
They are not heated Fancy's dreams alone. 
This ceaseless impulse in the soul of Man, 
Which spurns the bounds of life's contracted span. 
Which fires alike, in every clime and age. 
The wandering savage and the lettered sage. 
Tells, that there must some realm of glory be 
Beyond the limits of mortality ; 
To which the liberated soul may soar, 
Chained to the bondage of the earth no more. 
Oh! these are thoughts of deep, prophetic birth. 
Which claim no kindred with the things of earth ; 
But, 'mid its scenes of worldly trial, come 
From the worn spirit, longing for its home* 

If thus the unaided, unenliglitened soul 
Hath power to rise beyond the earth's control ; 
And by its untaught faith, can firmly bear, 
Hope, suffer, die, do all things, but despair ; 
Doth this not teach that Man's sojourning here 
Is bat the passage to a brighter sphere ? ^,g,^,^^^ ^^ GoOqIc 

And deeply prove, to Reason's cloudless view, o 
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That Living Word of Bevebtiim, iruei 
Which came to cheer and diaaipate the f kxw 
Beyond the ahrouded portala of the tomb ? 
And to die aoul, that oertain promiae bore» 
Which ite dim hopea bad ahadowed forth btfoml 
To light ita paasage to the realipa of day. 
And sweep its wild fantastic dreams away« 

Why doth the Christian's deep dovotion cUogt 
Amid his scenes of earthly auffering, 
To those High Oraclea, which thus revealed 
Tboae truths, ao long in dout>t and darkoeaa aojaled 1 
Because, the glories, which their words declar6» 
Have come responaive to the spirit's prayer; 
Because, the joyous tidings, th#y unpart, 
Are hoped for, sought, and answered by the heart* 
From this high cause, when godlike Truth, at firsti 
With cheering light, upon the nationa burat ; 
Though, by the arm of power ao long asaailedy 
Its votaries spread, its promises prevailed* 
By this, those holy Oraclea have come 
Sealed with the lavished blood of martyrdom ; 
For this, the Saints, in stern devotion, poured 
Their hearts' rich tide* beneftth the Roman aword : 
For this, hath Faith, unaided and alone, 
Hurled proud defiance at the tyrant's throne : 
When long oppresaed, hath been content tQ rife, 
And rend away affection's deareat tiea : 
Each long loved scene, each cheriabed thiog forsake^ 
And brave the wheel, the dungeon and the stake ; 
Hath roused the tiger from his desert lair, 
From Vigqi zeal, to claim a refuge there i 
Or sought some spot beyond the ocean wava, 
To rear an Altab> and to find a Gbati; 



CRITICAL DISSERTATIONS. 

BT THE REV. FREDE&ICK ti^ABLEY, P.D. 

No.n. 

T7u Bridgewater TVeatues on the power y wisdom and goodn^a of Ood^ 
as manifested in the CreaSwn, 

The series of eight treatises, now publishing in our country, under &e 
abovementioned title, and of which only ^uee hasve yet issued from the 
press, originated in ^e following circumstances : 

The right honourable and reverend Francis Henry, Ead of Bridge- 
water, died in the month of February, 1820, and in his last will and tes* 
tament, directed certain Trustees, therein named* to invest in ^ public 
fimds the sum of eight thousand pounds sterling ; this sum, with the accruing 
dividends thereon,, was to be hdd at the disposid of the President of the Ro^sl 
Society of London, to be paid to the person or persons nominated by him. 
The testator further directed, that the person jor persons adected by the 
taid President, should be apoointed to write, print and puhUah one ^ii- 
sand copies of a work, on ue power, wisdom and goodness of GU)d, as 
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namfested in th&creai^oni ilhetrating such work by all reasontible argu- 
ments, as, for instance, the variety and formation of God's creatures in me 
animal, vegetable and mineral kingdoms ; the effect of digestion, and there- 
by of conversion ; the eonstruction of the hand of man, and an infinite 
variety of other arguments ; as also, by discoveries, ancient and modem, in 
arts, sciences, and the whole extent of literature. He desir^, moreover, 
that the profits arising from the sale of the works so published, should be 
paid to the authors of the works. The late President of the Royal Socie«. 
ty^ Davies Gilbert, Esq. requested the assistance of his grace the Arch 
bishop of Canterbury, and of the Bishop of London, in determining upon the 
best mode of carrying into effect the intentions of the testator. Acting wi& 
their advice, and with the concurrence of a nobleman inunedialely connect- 
ed with the deceased, Mr Davies Gilbert appointed the following eig^t 
gentlemen to write separate treatises on different branches of the subject: 
The Rev Dr Thomas Chalmers, professor of divinity in the University of 
Edinburgh, wm commissioned to Write upon ^* the adaptation of ettemal 
nature to the moral and intellectual constitution of man ;*' John Kid, M. D. 
F. R. S., regius professor of medicine in the University of Oxford, ** on 
the adaptation of external nature to the physical condition lOf man ; the 
Rev William Whewell, M. A. F. R. S., Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, '« on astronomy and geaeral physics ;'* Sir Charles Bell, R. H. F» 
R. S. ** on the hand, its mechanism and vital endowments, as evincing de- 
mgn ;" Peter Mark Roget, M. D. Fellow of and Secretary to the Royal So- 
cio^, ** on animal and vegetable physiology ;" the Rev William Buckland, 
D j5. F. R. S. canon of Christ church, and professor of geology in the 
University of Oxford, "on geology and mineralogy;" the Rev William 
Kirby, M. A. F. R. S : " on the history, habits and instin<its of animals ;'* 
and lasUy, Willliam Prout, M. D. F. R. S. ** on chemistry, meteorology, 
end the ninction of digestion.^' 

The above statement contains an abridged account of this noble enter- 
prise, and the bequest of the Earl of Bndgewater, which reflects equal 
honour upon his intelligence and liberality. When a very brief reference 
to the facts of this case was made in our papers, it gave us high satisfaction ; . 
and, more especially, as in those vehicles of intell^nce, it was represent- 
ed as presenting the offer of 8000/, as a prize to be bestowed upon the 
author of the ablest work on the being and attributes of God. We under- 
stood that this offer was to^ be made to the whole scientific and literary 
world, and thereby the chance presented of obtainin^^the greatest produc- 
tion upon this topic, to which the genius and learning of our age are com- 
petent. We think it is greatly to be lamented, tiiat this magnificent plan 
should not have been pursued. The President of the Royal Society and 
his distinguished coadjutors might or might not have been acquaintea with 
a person or persons best versed in this branch of science ; but, assuredly, 
much greater exertion would have been called forth horn all competitors, 
had this ample reward, unequalled, as far as we know, in the history of spe- 
culative science, been offered as the prize of the ifiost successfiil effort. 
From the terms of the bequest, as stat^ in our papers, we had concluded 
^at the Rev Earl had become sensible of a foct, which has been lon^ im- 
pressed on our nund, that it is, at tiiis time, a great desideratum in science 
to produce a work which shall exhibil a complete but condensed view of all 
the ^guments to prove the being and attributes of God. Many works of 
unsurpassable merit have been written upon the subject, but their authota 
have all limited, their exertions, and the sources from which they derived 
tiieir proofs, to distinct departments in the field of inquiry. The de- 
monstration of the being and attributes of God has very justly, in 
theory^ though not very happily in expression, been divided into the ar- 
guments a priori^ and a poatertori^ meaning, by the first, the reasoiibtg 
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from the cause U) die^ffix^; and by the eecond, ibb veasoning from the ef- 
fect to the cause. Perhaps the two modes of proof would be better under- 
stood, if the one was denominated the abstract, and 4he other the pop^iki. 
Strictly speaking, the human mind is incapable of any proof a priari in the 
science of nature, since it cannot penetrate into the essences of things, and 
antecedently to experience, determine the effects which will be produced 
by the operation 4>f substances upon each other. Accordingly, we find, that 
that, which is denominated the argument a priori in proof of the being and 
attributes of God, commences in the fact, that something exists now, that is, 
in th,e proof a posteriori ; and upon this, as a foundation, erects its eupentnic- 
ture. At this point, however, it immediately departs from the track of the 
argument aposUriori^ and arrives at some important conclusions, which 
never could be reached by any other process of reasoning. For instance, 
the eternity, unity and omnipresence, as well as omnipotence of Grod, can 
be proved by no appeal to the structure and contrivances of his woxks, while 
his power, wisdom and goodness can be attained only by that display of 
these perfections which we find in< creation. The two modes of prooft, 
therefore, arc inseparably intertwined with each other, and indispensable to 
a complete demoqstration of the being and atdibutes of God. Des Cartes,^ 
Locke and Clarke have furnished us with the ablest arguments upon die 
id)stract, or a priori method, while Cicero, Paley^iand others have punned 
the popular mode with equal success. We had hoped, that the liberal be* 
quest of the Earl of Bridgewater would lead to the production of a finiflhed 
work, embracing the whole subject, and forming for the Christian, %b well 
as student of divinity, a complete manual, placmg before him, at a single 
view, die whole; series of arguments by which this greatest of all truths is 
established. That this was the intent of the Testator, may be inferred 
from the terms of the bequest, since he not only directs the author or an- 
diors of the contemplated work to draw ar^mentsfrom all the departments 
of nature, but adds, also, ** and from an innnite variety of other arguments, 
and also from discoveries, ancient and modern in arts, sciences, and the 
whole extent of literature.*' This sketch must, undoubtedly, have been 
intended to embrace the whole physical and moral world, as far as final 
causes are discoverable in them, as. well as every material which could be 
drawn from abstract speculation. 

But, moreover, had it been deemed advisable, in pursuance of the noble 
testator's scheme, to divide the argument iixte difierent departments, and 
entrust the executioi^ of the task to more hands than one, it certainly could 
not be separated into more than two, or, at farthest, three distinct treatises. 
The author of this review can speal^ understandingly upon diis subject, in- 
asmuch as he has devoted a large 'share of attention^ during a studious 
life, to the prosecution of this inquiry. He may, perhaps, be indul^d 
also in the ren\ark, that he has now in his possession materials which 
would constitute an octavo volume, in which he has discussed that whole 
branch of science denominated Theology, in which he has proposed a 
threefofd division of this department of luiowledge into Natural Theology, 
Moral Theology, and Revealed Theology; the first, embracing an investi- 
gation of final causes in the physical world ; the second, the same investi- 
gation in the moral world ; and the third, as its name imports, that know- 
kdge of the Creator, which'we have derived by immediate and supernatu- 
ral communication from Heaven. How admirable a plan, then, would it 
have been, to allow the whole bequest of the Earl to be awarded, as a 
prize, to him who should have produced the ablest work upon Natural and 
Moral Theology, or to the two authors who should separately have most 
successfully discussed them ! 

We lu^e other most strong and decided' objections to the plan which has 
been pursued in this case. The eight divisions, into which 
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htti been aspanl^d^ can, by no roles of inst construction, or smpUmder of 
interpretBtion, be made to extend over tne whole field of inquiry, and 'm 
the investigation of them, will ineyitably be found to run into eadi other, 
aa tiiey are not sepamted by lines of deniM^ation, whieh are sufficieiidy 
precise and distinguishable. Hence, the writers, as far as we hav€ y«t ob* 
tained access to Sem, are perpetnally encroaching upon each other's terri- 
tovy. Each one, too, finding the fiaeld assigned him too limited andbomn 
to be cultivated with advantage, has been tempted to diffuse his labonvs 
over faiftneighbosr's landmarks. Without this trespass, he eould not fill 
his volume. To attain the same end, too, each wviter, with one exception, 
whose work we have seen, has been tempted rather to render his tre«tiae 
a philosophical disquisition upon his branch of seaence, than an exclusive 
inquiry into final causes, which was the task assigned him, and to whidi 
he was bomid, by the terms of hid engagement, to devote^his sole atten* 
tion* To mske good these general allegations, we shall now proceed to % 
critical examination of the works themselves ; in the prosecution of which, 
we need scarcely assure onr readers, we can be infineneed by no private 
prejudices or interests, but scdely by a regard to the welfare of science, 
taete, and letters. 

We shall commence with oar strictmres on the production of Dr Chal- 
mers, which stands first in the order stated m the prospectus, alUiough not 
the first which issoed fiom tfie press in oi)r country. The province ifiotted 
him by the President of die Royal Society, with the advice of his coadju- 
tors, was to exhibit the proofs ** of the power, wisdom, and goodness of 
God, as manifested in the ads^tation of external nature to the moral and 
intellectual constitution ei man." This is the title of the contemplated trea- 
tise, and die terms in which it is expressed are very sonorous and imposing 
upon the eav, but what do tkey imply? What field of inquiry have they 
designated as the one to be cultivated by the philosophical labourer? How 
are we to exfra:iet proofs of die power, wisdinn, and goodness of Qod, from tibe 
«^ adantatioB of external nature to^ the moral and intellectual constitution of 
manr* Strictly speaking, external nature means the whcde material universe, . 
and ti» moral and intdlectnal constitution of man implies his immaterial 
struetore, or memtal orsanization. The subject of inquiry then, here desif* 
n«ted, is the prooli of design and wisdom to be traced in the adaptation of 
the external worid to the principles and. powers of the human mind ; we pre- 
sume, under diis head might be legitimately included the reciprocal adapta- 
tion of the principles and powers of the human mind to external nature, 
lliis view of the subject is intelligible. For there are, undoubtedly, a 
wise correspondence and correlation discoverai^ in creation; between 
what may be-csdled the external and internal world, or matter and mind. 
For example, the eye is formed on exact mathematical principles, for the 
tranemisskm of rays of light; rays of light are suited to die lenscp and hik- 
monrs of the eye, and tl^ degrees of light and power of refraction in the 
eye are suited also to the degree of sensitiveness in the mind. When too 
intense light is conveyed into the eye, and affects die mind, we are dazzled, 
pained, and vision is obstmcted. Here, then, we perceive, is a clear case 
of the adaptation of external natdre to die internal, and vice versa. And ^ 
although mis view of the subject opens a new and unexplored field of in- 
vestigation, yet we are not prepared to ^itay, that by aUe hands^ it might 
not & cultured to great advantage, in tne construction of the laws of na- 
ture, and die uniformity of their operations, there is certainly an adaptation 
of our intellectual faculties to the discovery of them, and their employment 
to nsefid purposee; so, likewise, our moral powers, such as conscience, 
onr sympathies, and freedom of will, are suited to our condition, as agents 
upon the dieatre of hnmaa life, and to beings connected to eai^ other bv 
tender affinities and interesting relations. This is die view whieh struck 
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BS -80 the plan intended to be fiketched for Dr Chalmen, by the leained ' 
cleTgymen who lent their aid to the President of the Royal Society, when 
they directed him to trace the proofs of contriyance in the woi'lu of the 
Creator, in the '* adaptation of external nature to the moral and inteileetaal 
constitution ofi man. 

Let us now see what interpretation the learned Doctor has himself givea 
to these expressions. In his preface, he seems app1nehen?ive thai some 
discovdance will be perceptible between the subject allotted to his discos' 
sion, and those multifarious topics he has summoned in reriew before us. 
His treatise is, indeed, as trange medley of physics^ mcti^hysics, moral phi- 
losophy, political disquisition, divinity, rhetoric, poMtieal economy, natu- 
ral theology, and what may be denominated moral thedogy. The Doctor 
seems, in this volume, to resolve that he will comuunicate to the learned 
world all the science he has accumulated. But let us see how he justifies 
himself, for the wide range he has taken, in the psoseoution of his task. 
*'It is an incongruous thmg," says he, **when there is any want of con- 
formity between the subject matter of an essay, and its tide. The object 
of this explanatory preface is to show that it is an incongruity into wUch 
we have not fallen." We heartily wish the Doctor could make this plea ia 
favour of his cause. "In the first place," he proceeds, *«we were not in 
fair circumstances for expounding me adaptation of external natore to the 
mental constitution of man, till we had mademanifest, in some degree, what 
that constitution is. There is no distinct labourer in that conjunct demon- 
stration of the divine attributes which is now being offered to the worlds 
to whom this essentially preliminary topic has been assigned as the subject 
ef a separate work. It was, therefore, unavoidable that, to a certain ex- 
tent, we should undertake it ourselves, else, in proceeding to the construc- 
tion of an argument, we might have incurred the charge of attempting to 
rear a superstructure without a foundation to rest upon." Certainly the 
Doctor is right in a88erting,|that before he could demonstrate the adaptation of 
external natore to the mental constitotion of man, he ought, "in some de- 
gree," or to "a certain extent," (to use his own phraseology,) "to have 
expounded what that constitotion is." This task imposed upon him the 
necessity of a brief recurrence to the principles of man's moral and intel- 
leetoal natore. But, in order to trace this correspondence between the 
material and immaterial world, was it necessary^ or even admissible, t<> 
enter into all those speculations concerning metaphysical science and other 
branches of knowledge, in which he has liberally indulged? No one,, 
who has the slightest comprehension of such subjects can think so. The 
materials, with which metaphysicians have fomished him, were undoubt- 
edly, necessary to the construction of his edifice, but it was foreign to hi» 
purpose to^iettle controverted points in metaphysical science, or enter into 
abatruse inquiries concerning them. It Would be as reasonable in the 
workman, who is to build a house for his. employer, to feel hims^ 
compelled to manufactore every brick, nail, or beam, that is made use 
of in its structore. If the Doctor fdt himself constrained by considerations 
of this kind to enter into elaborate and extended dissertations concern- 
tog the moral and intellectoal constitotion of man, by parity of reason- 
ing, he ought to have entered into similar investigations in regard to 
external natoi^. In order to display the adaptation of external to inter- 
nal natore, a full exposition of the construction and operations of the first 
is as indispensable to the purpose as that of the last. And, in this case, 
he would have opened before him the whole compass of experimental 
knowledge, which is completely embraced by our inquiries into the pro- 
perties of matter and mind, liiese last are all the substances with whi<^ 
we are acquainted. We regret, therefore, that we cannot relievet he Doctor 
from the charge, which he seems solicitpus to repel, of exhibiting to hia 
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yrtritivent reader, ** that ineonpnons thing, a want of confonnitj^ between 
.^ eiMJect matler of bis essay and its title." 

Bm we skall be told that we have ^rea an nnfabr lepresentation of the 
Doctor's plaa, as in the verj next paragmph- of his preface, he expressly 
guards agauMt juck misconstruction, oy explaining his mea^B^when he as* 
aomes ^ necessity in this argument of instituting an inquiry into the ** moral . 
and incrilectual constitution of man." We are perfectly willing to allow 
him the advantage of a full exposition of Ins own views. Let us again 
state them in his own terms. ^* But in the execution of this introductory 
part of our subject, we could scarcely refrain from notiwing the indications 
of divine wisdom and goodness in our mental constitution itself, even thovrh* 
our striedy propw, because our assigned task, was to point -out these indi* 
cations in the tuiaptation of this constitution to external nature." In this 
passage, we perceive, that the Doctor formed a just and adequate conception 
of ^e task which was aUott6d him. Why, then, it may be asked, did he 
not aerupulously adhem to it? " Because," says he, " we could not for^ 
get that the general purpose of the woriL was to exhibit, with all possilde 
rattness, the argument ior the character of the Diety, as grounded on the 
laws and appearances of nature. We should have left out a rich and im-* 
portent tract of argument, had we forborne all observations on the evidence 
of- the divine perfections, in the structure and processes of the mind itself, 
and confined' otir atteotimi to the evidence aficnrded by the relations whidi 
the mind bore to the external world." In <this statement of the case, we 
entirely concur thus far witht he Doctor as well as in his next plea for the 
prosecution of this branch of the subject, that it is a department of the 
field of inquiry, which had been assigned to one of his joint labourers, 
in execution of the will of the Earl of Bridgewater. Althoug^h it did not 
fall wkhin hw proidnoe, in tracing die adaptations of extemsd to internal 
nature, joid nice vepsa, to investigate the ** structure and processes of the 
mind itself," inasmuch as thb is tl^ express purpose of metaphysical science, 
yet as this view does present numerous and noble instances of contrivance ; 
and, moreover, inasmuch as this topic is entirely omitted in the eight pro* 
posed divisions of this science, to show how liberal we would be to him 
m his endeavours to develope the wisdom of God in the works of cireataon, 
we should cheerfully have accorded him fiiU 'license in his pursuit of this 
pelh of inquiry* That isto say, we' should have justified the Doctor when 
demonstratng the adaptatioti of matter to mind» and mind to matter, in un- 
folding the indications <of intelligence and contrivance, which are disoorer- 
Me from the structure and operations of the mind itself, or, more properly, 
from the adjustments of the moral world. Upon this to|MC we have in our 
desk a work, which is denominated moral theology, or proofs of the exis- 
tencJB and attribntes of Ood, firom the structure of the moral world. Had 
the Doctor confuedhimself even within diese limits, he would have given 
us entire satisfaction. But so. far ifr he from haviog pursued the judicious 
plan, that, as we i^all show during die progress of this review, the pursuit 
of final causes, within these comprehensive bounds^, has engrossed but a 
small share of his attention. His work is composed of digression after 
^Bgression, that has no relation to his subjects. i 

To show how, after having thus sensibly stated his subject, the Doctor 
conld immediately brei^ down all the barriers which he himself had erect- 
ed around die field of inquiry, and indulge the most loose and incoherent 
views, hear -his own language in' the very ;iext paragraph of his preface. 
*^ If by external nature be meant ^ that is external to mind, then the pro- 
per snl^eet of our argument is the adaptation < of then atural to the mcoital 
world. But if by external nature be meant all that is external to one mdi- 
vidnal HMnd, then would the subject be ver^ greatly extended : for besides 
the reciprocal influence between that individi^ mind, and a|l^g^U^^fBd 



[ tfamgs, we should coniider the vectproeal inflaence between it MtA 
all other mmds. ' ' Here we see the Doctor has eBtirely changed his plan, and 
** the adaptation of external nature to the mor^ and inteUec^ual eenelitation 
of man/' is made to mean, the adaptation of external i^ature and the moral 
and mtettectna^c^titution of all other ftien, but one, to the moral e^metttn* 
tion of that one. We readily discern, howerer, why the Doctor hae-tfaue en- 
deavoured to enlarge the compass of his labours. It was to enable him 
tm enter into thoee mond, theological, metaphpical^ potitioal, and ee»> 
nemical disquisitioBs, with which his work abounds. **' We thus find ae^ 
oeee," says he, *' to a much larger territory^ which would oCherwBe be nnex^ 
plofisd; and hare 4he opportunity of tracing the marks of diYine inteUigenee 
m^the mechanisra of human .eociety, and in the framework of ^ sociri. 
aai economical systems." Such was his purpose, and had he confined 
himself eyftaa. in this immeaserable field, to the task of ** tracing the marke 
of divine intelligence," we should still have been contented, since in whatr 
ever portions of nature they may be discovered, they are worthy el att 
consideration. But instead of limttinf his labeors to the quest of finsi 
cansest the^e are but seldom fully displayed while every other kind of dis- 
quisition usurps its place. 
But let us proceed, without further delay, lo as brief an examination ae 

riible of the several topics discussed. We shall review this treatise unr 
the several divisions of its doctrines and proofs, its language and st^le* 
In his introductory dissertation, after . remarking that he elull consider 
** external nature ae ccmiprehending, not merely all that is external ta 
mind, but all that is extemal'tcr the individual possessor of a human mind," 
by which view he includes '< the endences ci a forming and presiding, and 
withal a benevolent intelligence in the medianism of human society ;" he 
proceeds to ** distinguish ^tween the moral constitution of man, uid thei 
moral S3rstem of doctrine which embodies in it die outer truths or princifdee 
of ethical science." We can scarcely discern for what purpose he coirid 
have introduced this distinction, since it has na connection with the mdb* 
jeet of his dissertation, and could scarcely be misapprehended by the 
nMMt superficial thinker. No one would be likely to confound the ^ organ 
by which we apprehend truth, with Ae truth apprehended," any more than 
he would confound the eye, by whose instrumentality we perceive objeetsy 
with the objects perceived by it. But the Doctor pushes this to an unlioeneed 
extreme, when from this consideration he- infers, ** that a sound objective 
system of ethics may be framed,- irrespective of any attenticm that we 
give to man's moral constitution." If any system of ethics^ or moral pfai* 
losophy, could be conceived as modelled in the abstract,' without any reipi^ 
ence to the constitnent principles of our nature, and the rdations which we 
smtain towards Ood and man, it would not be suited to such beings as. we 
are. There is, undoubtedly, an intrinsic and immutable- excellence in vir* 
tue, and turpitude in vice, and, ae Cicero remarks, there was a law sobeist* 
inff in die nature of things, and in the percepticms of the Divine Mind, 
which from all eternity was opposed to the outrage committed by Tarquin 
upon Lucretia. But, nevertheless, in estimating the guilt of that and ihe 
^morality of every act of duty, we must take into considerati<m the moral 
constitution of man. His guih or innocence must depend Upon the laws of 
rectitude, which his Creator has impressed upon ius unoerstaading and 
heart. The same obligatione to duty, which are imposed upon mankind, 
would not be expected to operate upon the nature of toutes, or any order ef 
creatures of a different structure from ourselves. 

The Doctor then proceeds very justly to remark, that '*the argument for 
the wisdom and goo(faiese of Ood, is the obvious adaptation wherewith 
creation teems, throughout all its borders, to a beneficial end, and diet 
the argument grows m strength with the number and compl^c^ ^^^'STp 



wmm " B«t be iiaakB k very ntarvdOoiMi that vre dioQld here m 
^imtefwe ^rideiioe for a GihI*' m the ^ constnictioii of an eye, than in the 
mil rill Ikii of the pianeterinm or pUnetary lyatem.** We are molinedl io 
Ifettak that ire can furniah him with a very easy sokition of this diffioul^. 
We &dk1 leaa vtEiking proofs of the existence and agency of God in me 
phnetary syatemfV^han in ^se portions of nature which iramediateiy anv- 
iQond va, becanae the first is too remote to be fiilly examined by ua, and, of 
HMHUBeqnenoe, we are unable to detect the numberless contrivances whiQl^ 
no doobt^ woidd be diselesod upon more miniite inspection. Place a homaa 
arym at a remote diatsaioe, «nd let ns be able to peroeive it only as a bdtl 
JttovMiginits orbit, and we aiuMiki ^iacocwr in it bo stronger kidioatioBf of 
ii^teUigenee than in the sun and planets. And what indintions of contri- 
vance ahoald we discover in the human body, so ieaMlly and wonderftdijr 
made, riionld we be able to view it only at a distance t The obaeiwatiQai 
laade by Ibe Doctor relative to the superior foroeof the impression made upon 
<Mr minds by the compkz dispositiDBs of matter, or mnltifonn adaptation of 
JMsaaia to ends, are jndieioua, and oensonant to Ihe views of Dr Faiey ; and 
Jbe wyi allow me to remark io him, Ami this feet probably ariaea from oor 
:£Mniltarity with theae metfiois of exhibitaag skill and address in our own 
afibfts of art Aa we can impfesrnofiew laws upon the agents of nature, 
hot can simply avail ourseihres of thoae which are already in exiatenee, the 
•ole expedient, by wMch we can diaplny ingenuity, is by the curioas and 
beneficial adkistment of matenials.. Henoe, when we peieeive this asne 
•fort of skiUl and tntelligenoe displayed in nature^ it produces a atroo^er 
effect upon oar rainda. l£u we ahoold not, on this aeooont, with the Doctor, 
iMndearate the comparatiiie strength joi the demonetation from an exammar 
lion of efficient causes, and the laws by which they pfoduce ^leir resulla* 
We peveeive no just reason why we should not conceive it as a powerM 
endence of the agency of God, that he should originate and apply thatlbvoe 
which moves the planets in their orbits, or propels the blood through die 
aarteries and veins, as that he diould have arrangea the parts of those heavenlr 
fNrba,or have ad^nated in their places the artenal and venous systems. Ana, 
it is not to be denied, that great effect is produced even upon the vulgar 
tnind, by regnlar and imiform motions, and more especially of immense 
bodies. From the iustoiy of ancient idolatry, it is rendered probable that 
the. earliest intimations of ar Deity were derived from contemplating the 
motioni of the planetary system. Gould the artist animate his statuct 
jMthing would ao much aggrandize our estimation of his skill ; and the very 
conception, that ascribed impiety to the attempt of Prometheus, was, that he 
had invaded the prerogativerof the Almighty in animating his ivork of art 
Hence he was fieibled to have stolen fire from heaven. We should not, 
therefore, depreciate the force of those arguments which go to the proof of 
a Ood, firom the principles and laws ttf nature. The efficient cause, wm^ 
tknes, as powerfully indicates a contriving hand, as the final. I am aa 
fbrciUy constrained to acknowledge a Divinity, in the exercise of that 
power by which clouds are engendered in the atmosphere, and showers 
ngidar^ distributed through the earth, as I am to recognize a benignant 
Deity when I discover that these showers are essential to the subsistence ^ 
and wettbeing of plants, flowers and animals. 

A writer, in compoeing a treatise upon the being and attributes of God« 
ahottld not act.the part «f an advocate at the bar, whose duty constrains 
Urn to impugn his adversary's aigument, but of a calm inquirer, who 
haxvds no poaitions even in defence of his cause, which are not solid and 
undenmhle. On this account, we must take exception to the doctrine of the 
learned Doctor, when he asserts ** that the material Universe affinrds decbi^e 
a ttea t at i on to the natural perfections of the Godhead, but that itleaves the 
fMiBtionofhia moral parfeetienainvohred in profomndest myatsty; and that, dad 
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ve confiBe our study to the material eoostitation of thiiigt» w^ should iMSt 
with the enigma of many perplexing and contradicting appearances.'* This 
is the Tery objection, as far as relates to the material world, which atheists 
have alleged against the being and goremment of God, and by this coaces* 
non the divine has relinquished to Uie sceptic and infideU one half the field, 
from which he derives his proof of the being and attributes of God ; and, 
eertainly» such a serious charge -against the physical constitution and order 
of the Universe. Undoubtedly, u is not true, that in them we find '* pec* 
plezing and contradictory appearances/' This is a sad charge against the 
wise and salutary providence of Heaven ; and we are not only prepared to 
expose its fallacy, but moreover to demonstrate; by incontestible evidence, 
that there is no more solid ground of objection to the attributes of God, to 
be derived from the natural, than the mcnral worid. If shallow noddles have 
impugned the wisdom and benignity <^ the Deity ^ on account of the evils which 
are found in the material order of nature^ with equal facility they might objaoi 
to the structure of moral nature. As numerous difficulties meet oar imper- 
fect understandings, in their inquiries hitothe one svstem,.as into the other. 
Ifr in the one system of, nature, we find .the serpent'9fang, the li<m's paw, 
and the efej^ant's proboscis, and all natural evils, in me other we find 
instinct, propensities and passions, mueh more dei^rttctive to the happiness 
of man than all the sharpest instruments of death. And will any rational 
^nan say, diat any of th^e adjustments, either in the one .department of 
ereadon or the other, present serious objeetinos against the existence and 
providence of €rod ? Both the physical instrument and the inward emotion 
seem to be communicated with the same beneficerit purpoi^e, the welfare of 
the animal, and as means of defence against his enemies. Why nature 
i^uM have been so constituted, that livmg creatures should be enemies to 
each other, is, undoubtedly, an insoluble mystery to human reason. But 
supposing it best to form such a system as the Universe, we can easily 
perceive a wisdom and benevolence in its whole construction, taken as a 
whole* And, moreover, we must not neglect to remark in this place, that 
nothing in the Universe seems to be formed for m«ce purposes of mischief 
<nr unluppiness, but eveiy smallest part to be intended to sw^ the great 
amount of universal good. To do good, to promote enjoyment, appears to 
be the evident intent of the whole construction of the frame of nature and 
all its diversified operations. The fang of the viper,.as weU as the passions 
of anger and resentment, were not conferred as instruments of attack or 
annoyance, but of defence and security. Thunder and lightning, earthqus4es, 
volcanoes, and hurricanes, no doubt, are performing bieneficial offices, and 
even the pestilence itself, for^what we know, while it smites its victims, 
may bear a healing< influence under its wings. But, whatever may be 
thought of subjects involved in a mystery so impenetrable to the 
keenest perspicacity of the human mind, certam it is, that there is no ' 
greater difficulty in reconciling with th^ attributes of God the structure 
and operations of the natural worid, than those of the moral. Cer- 
tain it is, that in neither of them do we perceive ** perplexing and cc«- 
tcadictory appearances ;" and in none dowe not find illustrious diitplays of 
the same wise and benignant purpose. 

In the last of the thirtyfirst and beginning ci the thirtysecond page, we 
have the first instance of a final cause, which is derived fnmi the structure 
of the moral world ; and although it does not arise out of the adaptation of 
mind to matter, yet, as it exhibits a wise arranflelnent in the nund, it is 
worthy of distinct consideration and all the attention which is devoted lo it 
This is, in the author's own language, that ** provision of benevolence^ 
by which the sight of distress is followed by compassion," and this sent!* 
ment,' by a ''feding of complacency in the heart;'' and Ihat^ moreover, in, 
every ^ virtuous afiection of the soul, there is so much to gladden and har-^ 
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Bonise it,*' so ^at wherever there is peace within, there is conscious ipomty 
or rectitude within," ^^ and, on the other hand, that malignity or licentious- 
ness, and the sense of moral transgression always have the effect of dis- 
comfiting, and, sometimes even of agonizing the spirit of man." This 
statement amounts to the same proof of intelligence and benevolence, which 
is afterwards greatly amplified by him, under the hand of conscience, and 
our affecoons, and is as striking as any of those contrivances which are to 
be discovered in the natural world. The moral world is of so subde^ and 
impalpable a nature, that, perhaps, its adjustments can never be rendered 
so imposing to the vul^ mind, as those which are traceable in the out- 
ward structure of nature, but to the thinking and intelligent part of man- 
kind, they display no less certain indications of consummate wisdom and 
infinite benignity. Under the division of conscience, our author has point- 
ed out some of their indications with considerable success, but we could 
have greatly wished, that instead of jrendering his dissertation about it a 
florid harangue, he had recollected that he was composing a philosophical 
disquisition, whose sole purpose is to convey instruction, to explode error, 
and establish troth. From the difference between the orations and philo- 
sophical treatises of Cicero, he might have imbibed useful lessons in re- 
gard to eloquence and fine writing. What a chastened use of the boldest 
ornaments in the fint, and what neatness, simplicity, and perspicuity in 
the kst? In the Doctor's fondness for« decoration and display, he con- 
stantly loses sight of his subject, and of the great object which he ought 
to have kept in view. And the great misfortune in the case is, that he not 
only wanders most widely from his subject, (abounding in digressions,^ but 
when indulging his philosophical speculations, either broaches sOme whimsy 
of his own, or faUs into those equally wild and untenable which have 
been transmitted to him from others. He seems to think, that whatever 
has been taught in that metaphysical school, which has been established in 
his country, is as sound as gospel verity. Has he never been able to per- 
ceive, that the several theories of those writers in his country who have 
preceded him, must, many of them, be unsound and fallacious, whilst al- 
most all of them may be so? Can the doctrines of Hume, Reid, Stewart, . 
Brown, whose opinions he quotes with approbation, all be true, when in 
so many points, they are at irreconcilable variance with each other? Dr 
Reid attacks Locke, Stewart departs from Reid*s doctrine. Brown attempts 
a universal slaughter, and Hume believes in nothing, and are all right? 
These able workmen, it must be admitted, have reduced the arena of meta- 
phjTsical science to a sad condition; to a condition somewhat resemUing 
that of the fields of Egypt, at the season in which we are informed the 
inhabitants let loose upon them their swine to root up the soil, and throw 
everything into disorder and confusion. But, as in that country, it was 
found, that the labours of this busy race, though apparently producing mis- 
chievous results, only rendered the ground more productive, and fruits 
more abundant, so we suspect, that in the issue, this metaphysical over- 
turning will bring to a richer harvest the seeds which were sown by Locke, 
and o£ef illustrious metaphysicians of England and the European conti- 
nent 

In order to give a fair statement of the Doctor's work upon this topic, 
let us place his best and most defective parts in immediate opposition to 
each other. Take the following as an instance of the former : 

" In making out this description, we should not only not overlook the 
in^vidual faculty of conscience, but we must not overlook its relative place 
among the other feeling and faculties of our nature. That place is the 
[daee of command. What conscience lays claim to, is the mastery of the 
whole man. Each desire of our nature rests or terminates i^i^A^^ 
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propriale ol^ect, as the lore of fame in applatwe, hunger m food^ refeage 
m me infliction of pain upon its object, or affection for another in the hap- 
pineaa and company of the beloved individual. But the object of the mo- 
ral sense is to arbitrate and direct among all these propensities. It claims 
tfie station and prerogative of a mistress over them. Its peculiar o&ce i» 
tiiat of superintendence, and there is a certain feeling of violence or disor- 
der, when the mandates, which it issues in this opacity, are not carried 
faito efiect Its proper place is that of a guide, or a governor. It is the 
ruHBg power in our nature, and its proper, its legitimate business, is to 
prescrme that man shall be as he ought, and do as he ought. Now it is 
in ikeae phenomena that nature offers to us far her strongest argument fyr 
the moral character of God. Had he been an unrighteous Being himself, 
would he have given to this, the obviously superior faculty in man, so distinct 
and an^ritative a voice on the side of righteousness ! Would he have so 
constructed the creatures of our species, as to have planted in every breast^ 
a redaiming witness affainst himself? Would he have thus inscribe on the 
tablet of every heart ue sentence of his own condemnati<m? This is an 
evidence of the righteousness of GU>d, which keeps its ground, amid all 
the disorders and aberrations to which humanity is liable, and can no more, 
indeed, be deafened or overborne by these, than is the rightful authority of 
public opinion, by the occasional outbreaking of iniquity and vidffliee 
which take place in society.'* This is a solid and impressive argument, 
and had the work been compounded of such passages as this^ we should 
have found great satisfaction in its perusal, and have bestowed upon it our 
unqualified approbation. But how could a writer capable of such reason- 
ing and such style as this, have, at other times, been misled by whimsical 
theories, and flimsy fallacies, or have admitted into his pages such foreign 
and irrelevant matter? Take thie following as a specimens of this kind of 
writing: 

Referring to the theory of Mr Alison, he says, *' Some 4here are who 
contend that the laws of taste are not primitive but secondary ; that our 
admiration of beauty in material objects is resolvable into other and original 
emotions, and more especially by means of the associating principle, into 
our admiration of morsd excellence. Let the justness of this doctrine be 
admitted, and its only effect upon our peculiar argument is, that the Deity 
hath pencilled these objects with the very colours, and moulded them into 
the very shapes, which suggest either the graceful or the noble of human 
diameter ; that he hath imparted to the violet its hue of modesty, and 
dothed the lily in its robe Of purest innocence, and given to the trees of 
the forest their respective attitudes of strength or delicacy, and made the 
whole face of nature one bright reflection of mose virtues which the mind and 
character of man had originaUy radiated." This is the system of Mr Alison, 
in that beautiful and sweet and odorous no^gay or posy, called his treatise 
upon taste. We have seen this exquisite piece of refinement and pedantry 
in the hands of young women in our boarding schools, but we know not 
whether it was ever so highly honored as to gain admittance into any of 
our colleges, to supersede &e sound and judicious criticisms of Dr Blair, as 
the elegant trifling of Dugald Stewart and the gorgeous embroidery of 
Brown have done with the profound philosophy of Locke. The languish- 
ing refinements of Mr Alison must be deemed peculiarly adapted to the 
female mind ; and we can readily conceive one of these sentimental misses 
almost expiring over such charming images, as *^ pencilling the violet with 
its hue of modesty," ^ clothing the lily with its n4)e of purest innocence," 
and making the ** whole face of nature one bright reflection of those virtues 
#hich the mind and character of man had originally radiated." It must be 
iA>sdutely overpowering to them to reflect, that their lovers, not only_ in 
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poetie fancy and }^y asBOciationB of the heart, hut in reality and aimpk^Mstt 
perceive cmly their perfections in flowers and fruits, trees and running 
Inooks. They must have thought, that he who could make the grand dis- 
covery that there is no origin^ heauty in the rose, the violet, the gentle 
stream, the verdure of the grove, and no sublimity in the mountain, thf 
cataract, the expanse of ocean, and the grandeur of the skies, but that all 
^ese objects are beautiful or sublime only as expressive of moral senti* 
ments ; surely they must have thought that such a discoverer outstripped 
Newton, Locke, or Harvey. By the time they returned home to their 
mothers, with such a vast acquisition in their possession, they must have 
thought themselves as rich as the pedantic student from the cdleges of for^ 
mer times, who could prove to his ffrandmother by strictest logic, that theit 
is no heat in the fire which warmed her pailour, no cold in her ice cream, 
sweetness in her cakes, or colours in her carpet Can any one, with the 
smallest particle of philosopl^cal discernment, fail to detect the fallacy and 
folly of Mr Alison's theory ? Can any one so gready triumph over common 
sense, as to bring himself to believe, that there are really no beauty and 
sublimity in external objects, but that they derive all their power of pleasing 
horn their association with moral qualities ? What moral quality gives its 
grandeur to the firmament, to the sun, moon and stars, the ocean, earth* 
quake and volcano, or to thunder, lightning, storms, tempests and hurrir 
canes ? It would be a much more plaus£le theory, that moral qualities 
derive their beauty and grandeur from their association with the sufolimt 
objects of an external wond, and the mighty forces exerted in it, since, if 
we wish to agsrandize them in speaking or writing, we always derive the 
comparisons and figures, by whidi we exhibit them, from external nature. 
It would be as reasonable to maintain, that the sweetness which afifects the 
palate, and the odours that excite the nostril, derive their power of pleasing^ 
not from their inherent properties, but from their connection with moral 
qualities. Why should not the sight and the hearing give us perceptions 
of beauty and grandeur originally, as the touch, taste and smeU do their 
appropriate sensations of pleasure? We perceive even in children and 
young persons, a rolish for beauty and sublimity, long beforo the emotions 
could be awakened by any acquired associations. Shakspeare, a nice judge 
of nature, represents the brutes themselves as struck with concord of sweet 
sounds. Do they also associate with them poetic images? Are they senti- 
mental and refined ? 

There is something very remarkable in the difficulty found in strictly 
proving anything which is true, in reference to the operations of the 
mind, or in refuting a false one, however whimsical and absurd it may 
be. We doubt not that Mr Locke's doctrine, that all our simple ideas 
commence in the operation of the senses, would have experienceid a hard 
battle in fitting its way in the schools, simple and satisfactory as it is, 
had not the facts been exhibited of some few persons who were bom blind, 
and had no ideas of colours. And even with the aid of these decisive 
phenomena it did not gain an undisputed victory over the old whimsy 
of the schods, that the mind was in possession of innate ideas, and in- 
mte principles of truth and duty. And if Mr Alison, instead of broaching 
the theory of which we are now speaking, had maintained that it is 
impossible for inanimate nature to excite any emotion in the mind, but that all 
the emotions, these objects awaken, arise out of the circumstance, that we 
contemplate them under the figure of difierent animals, that in the mountain 
we perceive the dephuit, in the flower the human female, in the ocean and 
skies difierent forms of life, how should ^we be able to refute him ! There 
IS Bodiinff so difficult to be subdued as a mcmster in philosophy, a» wsU 
' as ia the Sabulous legend. That there are analo^pes to be traced between 
the properties of outward objects and the qualities of the mindt and that 
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the charm of poetry, in bo small degree, lies in , thus shadowing forth ab- 
stract ideas, is not to be denied ; but this circumstance, instead of favouring 
this system, is decidedly against it, inasmuch as, if the outward objects 
derived all their power of pleasing only from their being expressive of 
moral qualities, how could they afterwards increase the force and vivacity 
of our conceptions of them, by again reflecting back their images to our 
minds ? To give an example in illustration. Milton compares Satan after 
his fall to the sun suffering an eclipse ; and every one perceives that by this 
similitude, he gready aggrandizes his principal hero. Now, upon the 
principles of Alison, the sun during an eclipse is not a sublime object of 
contemplation in itself, but only as it is expressive of some moral qualities, 
say of the fortitude of some great living being, like Satan, in severe suffer- 
ing or adversity. In this case, the sun in eclipse becomes sublime oidy 
by its resemblance to such a being as Satan after his fall from Heaven, and 
then Satan is greatly elevated in our imagination, by being compared to 
the sun in eclipse ; that is, to the same oQect which derived all its subli- 
mity from its resemblance to him in a state of suffering. That is to say, 
an object is aggrandized in our conceptions by being compared to its own 
image, or reflection as in a glass. Do we require any further proof to re- 
fute and explode this idle whimsy ? And allow me to remark to Dr Chal- 
mers, that he would have derived substantial advantage to his argument had 
he, instead of adopting this visionary theory, exhibited a finu cause, or 
evident contrivance, in that adjustment of the moral a^d physical world, by 
which man is so suited to his condition, that the power of imagination, 
bestowed upon him, finds ample materiais for its exercise in those beau- 
ties and sublimities which are spread before him in creation. There is a 
twofold proof of contrivance here ; first, in the adaptation of the faculty to 
its objects, and secondly, in the copious source of new enjoyments which 
it opens. Let it be distinctly understood, that we are not here contending 
that beautiful and sublime objects in the natural world may not have their 
beauty and sublimity greatly enhanced by ideas casually associated with 
them. Of this fact, mere is no doubt, but we maintain that they are in 
themselves both beautiful and sublime, without such associations. A tra- 
veller passing through the streets of Rome, who is well versed in Ropian 
history, will find the monuments of the ancient greatness of that city much 
more interesting to him tha^ they would be to the illiterate, from the asso- 
ciated ideas crowding into his mind upon the contemplation of every new 
specimen of art. But we must pass as rapidly as possible, to the other 
theories adverted to by our author. 

What has the discovery of final causes in the structure of the mind, or 
the operation of its faculties upon human society and external nature, to do 
with metaphysical disquisitions concerning the origin of conscience and its 
decisions upon moral duty ; with attempts to reconcile the diversity of its 
judgments with its identity as a principle in the breasts of all men ; or with 
the grounds of its authority to punish and reward the actions of mankind ? 
These are all speculations foreign from this subject, and belong solely to 
metaphysics and moral philosophy. The intent of natural and moral theo- 
logy is to discover indications of power, wisdom and benevolence, in the 
structure of physical and moral nature and to this task his labours should 
have been rigorously confined. It was within the province of the Doctor to 
display the pleasures of a virtuous life and the miseries attendant upon 
vice, as well as the exercise of those amiable sympathies, which lead us 
to pity and relieve the distressed and rejoice in the prosperity of good men, 
because this machinery of our moral nature shows an intelligent and bene- 
TOlent Creator. But again we say, the argument derived from this quarter 
18 weakened by difiiision, when our author enters into minute discussicma 
•(mceming the final objects of our desires, their selfishness or disln- 
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t^nefltedness, the diMinction in point of enjoyment' between a good and an 
evil affection, the most favourable moment of comparison between them^ 
the performance of the one and a momentary action of the other, and the 
exdiange which takes place of one misery for another in the gratification 
of a malignant passion. All these are, by no means, uninteresting topics, 
and are better treated than is usual in this work ; but they are out of 
place, and rather weaken than strengthen the main argument. All that 
was required in the second chapter, was to illustrate and enforce the 
maxims contained in its tide or mo^ ; to demonstrate '* the inherent plea- 
sures of the virtuous, and misery of the vicious affections." Without this 
author's decorated lan^age and style, and prol^e flourishes of rhetoric, 
which are great blemishes in philosophical disquisition, this proof would 
have been clear, striking and effectual to the purpose. 
. But what shall we say of the next chapter, upon the power and operation 
of habit ? This is a legitimate topic of disquisition in this treatise, since 
our habits are among Sie most active principles of our constitution, and 
strongly indicative of a contriving hand. He commences with the most 
accurate and judicious views of the mode, in which his subject required 
him to pursue the inquiry—" Yet, it is not," says he, " the philosophy of 
habit wherewith our argument is concerned, but the leading facts of its 
practical application. It were really deviating from our own strict and 
pertinent line of inquiry, did we stop to discuss the philosophic theofv <^ 
habit, or suspend our independent reasoning till that theory was settled; 
besides most unwisely and unnecessarily attaching to our theme all the 
discredit of an obscure or questionable speculation. It is with palpable and 
sure results both in the material and mental world, more than with the 
recondite process in either, that theism has chiefly to do ; and it is by the 
fotmer, more than the latter, that the cause of theism is upholden." Is not 
this a foir promise, and a most sound view of this subject ? But reader, 
thou art greatly, mistaken, if thou supposest that this plan is pursued. In 
the very next paragraph we are plunged into metaphysical disquisitions, 
and the theme of habit, as relates to fmal causes, but dimly glimmers Uirough 
the chapter, while the first part is occupied in a controversy with Dr ISrown, 
and the last part in enforcing the argument for the immortality of the soul 
drawn from the hopes of good men and the fears of the vicious. Since the 
time of Mr Hume and Reid, we must not expect to see a Scottish writer 
who is not a profound metaphysician, or that he should publish any work 
without showing off in that science which comes to him by instinct, as Fal- 
staff knew his Prince. From Hume to Blackwood, they all take a leap 
into ^ese deep waters, and although they are drowned in the attempt, yet 
in their struggle for life, they so heat themselves, and agitate the fiooos, 
that they cast up clouds of steam, that fill the atmosphere with fogs. Let 
me not be thought to disparage that great and good nation to whom these 
writera belong. They have displayed a great variety of talent, and have 
many excellent authors, but are n9t responsible for their metaphysicians or 
pretenders to that science. To excel in metaphysical science, requires as 
much a peculiar construction of mind, as to make great attainments in 
mathematics or natural philosophy. If all, who in that country pretend to 
a comprehension of these deep mysteries, could be supposed to have just 
claims, nature must have formed many moulds for metaphysicians in that 
part of the world, and have cast forth her models with lavish profusion. 
This is not likely, as she is always a frugal housewife, and manages her 
affiaira with more discreet husbandir. To show that I am right, which 
might be adequately proved to metaphysical heads, by a mere rderence to 
Hume, Reid, Stewart and Brown, and especially the last, and because the 
UH>r9tf at present in highest repute, we will furnish a few quotations 
which we wrote down wnen reading Blackwood's Magasine. We must be 
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brief, lest our readers should reel with dizzmess, from bemg eleTtlad to M 
sublime a hei^t. ** Knowledge,*' says this writer, '* in an intnitive act» m 
convertible with existence, is assertory ; and the reality of its only object 
is given unconditionally, as a fact; knowledge, as a representative act, as' 
not convertible with existence, is problematical, and the reality of its prin- 
cipal object is given hypothetically, as an inference. Representative know- 
ledge is purely subjective, for its object known is always ideal ; intuitiye, 
may either be subjective or objective, for its object may either be ideal or 
material. Considered in themselves an intuitive cognition is comptete, as 
absolute and irrespective of aught beyond the compass of knowledge, a 
representative incomplete, as relative to a transcendant something beyond 
the sphere of consciousness. Existence absolutely and in itself, is to us 
zero ; and while nothing is, so nothing is known to us, except those phases 
of being which stand in analogy to our faculty of knowledge. These wp 
call qudities. When we say, therefore, that a thing is known in itself, we 
mean only-, that it stands face to face, in direct and immediate relation t» 
the conscious mind ; in other words, that as existing, it forms part of the 
circle of our knowledge-— exists, since it is known, and is known became 
it exists." We stop ; not because we have exhausted the extracts we have 
in possession, but for our reader's relief from such gibberish. We doubt 
not that Mr Blackwood, the presumed author of this piece, will soon have 
digested his system, and we shall see issuing from the press of Edinborgfa 
another metaphysical volume, which will not only upset all former theories, 
but demonstrate, by irresistible argument, that Locke, Mallebranehe and 
Aristotle were the greatest dunces mat ever lived, inasmuch as ihej talk so 
plainly on these mysterious subjects, that even children could comprehend 
them. 

We must now take a few specimens from a production which would be 
very respectable, had the author avoided the rocks and shallows of meta- 
physical inquiry. I say rocks and shallows, for few of this kind of writers 
ever reach deep waters. I allude to the work lately published by Dr 
Abercrombie, of Edinburgh, in which he has given us some very interesting 
facts and useful information, and which would have been read by us with 
high satisfaction, had it not been vitiated by a spurious mets^hysic. I have 
never read a Scottish writer upon this topic, who appeared to understand 
the work of Mr Locke. Had the writers of that town gone through the 
toil of reading, studying and understanding this f^at English philosopher, 
we must believe it would have given an entirely different turn to their modes 
of thinking and writing. Had Dr Abercrombie performed this task, would 
he have written in this style ? He defines reason to be ** that exercise of 
mind by which we compare facts with each other, and mental impressions 
with external things." ** By abstraction, we separate various facts from 
each other, and examine them individually." ^* When we speak of ph3r8i- 
cal causes, in regard to the phenomena of nature, we mean nothing more 
than the fact of a certain uniform connection, which has been observed 
between events." This last is Mr Hume*s definition of a cause, and upon 
this as a foundation it is easy to subvert all accusation whatever, and exdude 
a God from the Universe. And it is too so clearly an inadequate definition 
of a cause, that we are astonished men of sense should so perseveringly 
adhere to it. Upon this principle, the appearance of ice in the Delaware 
is the cause which assembles the State Legislature of New Jersey, or yiee 
versa, as the one event uniformly accompanies the other. But we do not 
mean to undervalue this work, as, separately from its metaphysics, it con- 
tains much entertaining and valuable matter. Let us now proeeed with 
the work of Dr Chalmers. 

We are mtified to perceive that our author has sufficient disceniment to 
detect the tallacies of Dr Brown, in reference to the fonnation of habiti ; 
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bnt we think he miiBt advance a step farther than he has done* in order to 
•btain the whde truth. He agrees with Dr Brown, that the whole opera> 
tion <^ habit is to be resolved into the law of suggestion or association, but 
disagrees with him in extending that law to states of feeling, as well as to 
thought That is, Dr Brown maintains, that upon our recollection of the 
past, the mind not only runs alonff the whole train of those ideas, which by 
custom, we have associated wiih me principal ones, but we associate with 
Ibem, also, all the feelings which those ideas ar^ calculated to excite. In 
opposition to this doctrine, Dr C. asserts, and perhaps with good reason, 
** that thought introduces feeling, not in consequence of the same law of sug*> 
festion or association, whereby thought introduces thought, but in virtue of 
me direct power which lies in the object of thou^t to excite that feeling." 
But there is a much more important objection to Dr Brown's doctrine than 
^lat which is here adverted to, or the ambiguity of expression of which our 
author accuses him. His theory is totaUy false. Habit is one of our 
active princijdes, distinct from all others, highly influential in the regulation 
of our conduct, and can neither be resolved into the association of ideas, nor 
into any of the constituent principles of the mind. Association of our ideas 
is the result of habit, and not habit of association. By the custom of con- 
templating our ideas in certain trains, we tie them togeth^ in our concep- 
tions, in bundles, as Locke expresses it, and when one is brought in by 
recollection, the whole company follow in regular order. There is no such 
constituent power of the mind as association, and no necessity for supposing 
its existence in solving all the phenomena of the human mmd. By habit 
we connect thoughts together, and memory recalls them always in that 
connection. This is all the mystery in this matter, and the simplest child 
may understand it^ The Scottish writers upon metaphysics speak as if 
there were such a distinct faculty of the mind, while in the system of Locke 
aad Aristotle, all these phenomena are simply referred to the exercise of 
naemory, and the force of habit. The more simple and natural the prm- 
dples of philosophy are, the mater the probability that they are sound. 

We must be excused for hastening forward in our review of Doctor 
Chalmers* work, as we should be compelled to fill a volume, should we 
pursue the same plan as that upon which we have commenced. In the 
next chi^ter we find the same scattered, though more frequent reference to 
the sitbject of final causes, the s^e difluseness of thought and style, and 
the same intermixture of foreign speculation. It is a precious confession 
of the Doctor in his ninetyfounh page, *<and now only it is that we enter 
qpon the proper theme of our volume, or that the adaptations of the ob- 
jective to Uie subjective, (he means of matter to mind,) begins to open upon 
us.*' One third of the journey must be allowed to be a long passage in 
daxknees, before we come to the light As we are patient travellers, how- 
ever, we should have reconciled ourselves to our lot, could we have found 
a fiiU light for the remainder of the way, instead of rays but feebly glim- 
mering, and oftentimes excluded by clouds. We cannot think that our 
author is oHen happy in the instances which he alleges in proof of the 
adaptations of external and internal nature to each other. We are too fre- 
quently tempted to turn upon him and exclaim, tlfese are not contrivances 
of Heaven, but the results of human ingenuity and address. Those ad-' 
justments, which are fireshly derived from the hand of the Diety, bear in- 
eontastible evidence of their origin and the wisdom of him who formed them. 
But the more remote results of mem, which depend upon the voluntary exer- 
tion of human powers, although, undoubtedly, in a subordinate sense origi- 
nating in the Creator, yet bear not such a strong impression of his skill. Tne 
distinction in this case is well illustrated by Dr Paley in his admirable trea- 
tise ap<m Natural Theology. The fins, mouth, eyes, and comix^e] 
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the dogfish bear strOdng marks of exquisite contrivance, bat when his sUb is 
applied by the cabinetmaker to the rubbing of his mahogany, it would not 
be a strong mode of reasoning to say, that the power and wisdom of Grod 
are shown in providing the skin of this ^h for the use of the workman. 
This distinction but too aptly applies to a large proportion of the argu- 
ment of Doctor Chalmers. It is an adequate proof of the wisdom of God, 
that he has bestowed upon us our intellectual and moral powers, to regu- 
late our passions and desires, and fit us for all the intercourses of lUe, and 
that he has so constituted the order of the moral world, that virtue is plea* 
sant and beneficial to society, and vice painful and destructive. But we 
cannot perceive the force of the reasoning, which infers the wisdom of 
Grod, from the circumstance, that our slumbering consciences are some- 
times awakened to a sense of duty by a ** slight notice, often a single word 
uttered by our companions, to recall past scenes or transactions," *< thai 
the profligacy of parents corrupts and ruins their oflspring;" <*that a deadly 
poison passes, in large cities, from older to younger $" '* that education has a 
giant power ;" ** that mankind have established laws for the security of pro- 
perty;" " that the disposition to recover property is not so strong as the 
disposition to retain ; '' that the English tythe S3rstem is a violation of 
the possessory feeling of the nation, ad though the clergy have acted under 
it with great moderation and generosity;" ** that the poor laws of that coun- 
try are objectionable ;" and ** that such regulationr as poor laws put all true 
beneficence to flight, multiply paupers and impoverish the people." These 
may all be very wise maxims of political economy, but have nothing to do 
wim the topic which our author was commissioned to discuss. By the politi- 
cal disquisitions in which he has indulged, he may intend to benefit his coun- 
try, and I heartily wish him success ; but I could as heartily wish, that in 
this treatise, he had spent his strength in confirming the argument for a 
God, communicating new vigour to moral truth, and animating virtue with 
more confident hopes. He has, certainly, during the progress of his per- 
formance, propounded many useful truths, unfolded some new views of the 
beneficial arrangements of Uie great Contriver, and led an impression upon 
the mind favourable to the cause of human happiness and virtue ; but we 
think he has greatly failed in the complete investigation of the topic which 
was entrusted to his ingenuity and resources. We cannot pass over in 
silence the disparagement he offers to the excellent argument of Dr Paley, 
in proof of the benevolence of God. He speaks of the weakness which 
attaches to the system of Natural Theology, when the infinite benevolence 
of the Deity is the only element which it will admit into its explanattons 
and its reasonings, and is the manner in which its advocates labour to dis- 
pose of the numerous ills wherewith the world is infested. Now, the 
tact is, that this discovers a total misapprehension of the whole subject. 
There is no weakness in natural theology in this respect, as it accomplishes 
all that it undertakes, and the difficulty, which it leaves unresolved, is not 
removed even by a divine revelation. The question is, to reconcile with 
the benevolence of the Deity, the evils which exist in the universe. Natu- 
ral theology undertakes to do this, by showing that a benevolent intent is 
discoverable in all the works of creation ; that, if evils arise, they are not 
the object of the contrivance, but merely incidental results, and that good 
always immeasurably preponderates over evil. Is not this a legitimate and 
conclusive method of reasoning? But, says our Doctor, " The advocates 
of natural theology have recourse to arithmetic, balancing the phenomena 
on each side of the question, as they would the columns of a leger. They 
institute respective summations of the good and evil ; and by the prepon- 
derance of me former over the latter, hold the difficulty to be resolved. 
The computation is neither a sure nor an easy one ; but even under the 
admission of its justness, it remains an impracticaUe puzzle, why under ii 
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Being of infinite power and infinite benevolence, there should be sufifering 
at all. It is under the pressure of this difficulty, that refuge is taken in the 
imagination of a future state, where all the disorders of me present scene 
are to be repaired." This is a singular paragraph considered as proceeding 
from a theist and divine. What ! Is it neither a " sure nor easy computa- 
tion," that from the vast preponderance of good over evil in this world, 
we have reason to believe that the Deity is a benevolent Being? Is not 
the evil, when compared to the good, a mere drop in the ocean? But 
even upon this supposition, it stSl remains an "impracticable puzzle" 
why, under a Being of infinite power and benevolence, there should be 
suffering. The solution of this puzzle is not at all necessary to the full 
validity of the argument. We may be assured from the phenomena of na- 
ture, that God is benevolent and wise, and yet be unable to reconcile with 
those attributes every fact that is presented. And surely, it gives immense 
advantage in the argument, if we can sh6w, that even in the present state 
of things, the good so greatly overbalances the evil, that he who formed 
the system must be wise and good. If the scene were reversed, we should 
be greatly at a nonplus. But the Doctor thinks that this argument does 
not account for the existence of suffering. Agreed. Neither does the 
prospect of a future- state. It still remains an insoluble mystery, how those 
evils came into the present world, which it is necessary to remedy in the 
next. Natural theology, therefore, it will be perceived, remains firm and 
impregnable. It would be strange if it did not, since it furnishes us with 
our strongest proof of the being and attributes of God. Divine revelation 
does not undertake to prove the existence of a Deity, but assumes it as a 
fact. If there be any theists, who, in establishing the benevolence of 
a God, like Bolingbroke, imagine that they have superseded his righteous- 
ness, or justice, we can only say, they are greatly mistaken. Upon this 
point, we entirely coincide in opinion with our author. His dissertations 
upon that topic are just, but belong not to this subject. 

Our author adopts the theory of Dr Brown, in regard to our instinctive 
belief in the uniformity of the laws of nature. " This disposition," says he, 
•'to count on the uniformity of nature, is not the fruit of experience, but an- 
terior to it," and confirms his opinion by a quotation from Brown. Per- 
haps, to those who are accustomed to trace their ideas to their origin, and 
dolve the phenomena of the human mind, a more preposterous absurdity 
could not be presented than the ^sertion, that we have an instinctive be- 
lief in the uniformity of the course of nature, or the inductive principle of 
Dr Reid. We might as well talk of instinctive belief in the theory of gra- 
vitation. What is implied in the very term uniformity ? Does it not im- 
ply regularity in its modes of operation ? And that we may discover this 
regularity, must we not witness the same operations frequently repeated ? 
Is this to be done in any other way, but by experience ? And if a confi- 
dence in the stability of nature is so readily obtained by experience, where 
is the necessity of supposing a new instinct of the mind to communicate it 
to us ? It is an acknowledged rule of philosophizing, that no more causes 
are to be admitted than are necessary to explain the appearance of nature. 
If, then, we must immediately attain this knowledge by the exercise of 
our other powers, why introduce this one upon the stage, merely to per- 
form this single office f But says Dr Brown, as referred to by Dr C, the 
future constancy of nature is a lesson, which no observation of its past 
constancy or experience could have taught us. And let me inform these 
gentlemen, that it is a lesson, which neither instinct, nor reason, nor any 
thing less than revelation, can teach. We cannot know by any process, 
that the course of nature will be permanent in future. All the laws of 
nature, for ought we know, may at any moment, be altered or suspended, 
and the universe itself sink to dissolution. All Uie evidence, we can have 
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of the future subsistence of the world, is that probable evidence derived 
from experience of the past. An instinct would not render the subject 
any more certain. The fact is, that to suppose such a native confidence in 
the uniformity of nature, is to bring back the doctrine of innate ideas, as 
it presupposes knowledge in the mind previous to its existence. It is as 
evidently a confidence founded upon conclusions of the understanding, as 
any of these which are derived from reason and experience. Besides, the 
course of nature is not, in all respects, uniform, but in some things very 
variable. The sun uniformly rises and sets, and the tides regularly ebb 
and flow. But the day is not uniformly clear, nor are the characters of 
men uniformly the same. Such an instinct, therefore, would only embar- 
rass and mislead the child. It can better spare than use it, and nature 
does nothing in vain, and certainly nothing worse than in vain. Dr C's 
pompous account of this instinct, one would think, must throw discredit on 
this offspring of the late metaphysical school ; speaking, of it, he says, '' the 
anticipations of infancy meet with their glorious verification in all the find- 
ings of manhood ; and a truth which would seem to require onmiscience 
for its grasp, as coextensive with all nature and all history, is -deposited by 
the hand of God in the little cell of a nursling's cogitations.'* When 
blown into such monstrous distension, methinks, it cannot fail to burst. 

In our next step, we ask, what has all the Doctor says under the head 
of the '' adaptations of external nature to the intellectual constitution of 
man," to do with the subject he is discussing ? He should rather have 
entitled this chapter, the adaptation of Dr C's intellectual faculties to 
the discussion of all metaphysical, political and philosophical questions. 

In the next chapter, upon the " connection between the intellect and 
emotions," the cords, by which we are drawn to the conclusions aimed at, 
are as feeble and attenuated as the spider's web. And as to that which fol- 
lows concerning the understanding and will, it is a barren heath, which 
produces no final cause, and in which nothing is cultivated but the useless 
roots of a mistaken and spurious metaphysic. Glancing, therefore, over 
these, we proceed to some remarks upon the concluding chapter which 
contains some curious and singular positions in reference to the whole sub- 
ject of Natural Theology. Here our author becomes the broacher of anew 
distinction in theology, a distinction between the atheist and antitheist. 
The atheist is one who unbelieves a God, and the antitheist, he who dis^ 
believes him. The atheist does not labour to demonstrate that there is no 
God, but only denies that his existence can be proved. The antitheist is 
one who does labour to prove that there is no God. For what purpose this 
distinction was invented it is not easy to perceive, and what advantage Jt can 
serve, except to throw off some odium from the shoulders of the atheist and 
apply a false and flattering unction to his soul, we are unable to conjecture. Is 
there any ground for such a discrimination ? If a man denies that the exis- 
tence of God can be proved, can he proceed to a greater extremity in 
atheism than this ? Yes. He can become an antitheist, and endeavour to 
prove that there is no God. Now let us, for a moment, reflect, how he 
would demonstrate the existence of his no-God. The argument for a God 
commences in the fact, that something exists now. We presume, then, the 
argument for no God must commence in the fact that nothing exists now. 
How the antitheist could proceed, except in the old beaten track of atheism, 
by denying the validity of the proofs of theism, seems impossible to con- 
ceive. Methinks, too, the Doctor has misplaced his designation, for an- 
titheist is one more properly opposed to the theist, while the atheist is the 
firm believer in his no-God. But the fact is, there is no good ground for 
such distinctions, and science desires them not. 

But the Doctor seems to think that he shall be able to reduce his antitheist 
to a dilemma, from which his atheist is exempted. And we presume these 
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views are exhibited with the intent of making some rhetorical flourishes and 
rounded periods about it. ^* To be able to say that there is no Grod, we 
must walk the whole expanse of infinity, and ascertain by observation, thaet 
vestiges of his power and presence are tq be found nowhere." But what 
advantage would it be to us to reason in this way ? If God has not given 
ns, in the station we occupy in the universe, sufiicient proofs of his being 
and agency, would it impose any obligation to serve him, to say, that in some 
portion of infinite space he may have furnished those proofs ? Should we 
be bound to believe in and serve him, because to other creatures he may 
have displayed evidences of his existence and dominion ? No just Ruler 
would require fruits where he has not sown the seed, or expect a harvest 
where he has not cultivated the soil. Besides, it is the sheerest pruriency 
of debate thai can be imagined, to argue upon the mere possibility of the truth 
of a production which is established by as incontestible evidence as can be 
furnished to the human mind. It is like saying to the sceptic, if you allow 
it possible that you exist, you ought to perform your duties to God and 
man. But the Doctor, however mistaken he may be, seems to imagine 
ih&t he has gained something by his singular and whimsical method of 
reasoning. " In the utter destitution of any argument, or even semblance 
of argument, that a God is, there is perhaps a duteous movement that the 
mind ought to take, on the bare suggestion, that a God may be. The very 
idea of a probable God may lay a responsibility even upon atheists." He 
illustrates his proposition by supposing a family relieved from indigence 
and raised to aMuence by an unknown benefactor, who would be under 
obligations of gratitude, although they were ignorant of the hand that con- 
ferred the favour. Undoubtedly we should be guilty did we not feel grati- 
tude even lo an unknowQ bene&ctor, but does not this imply, that we are 
convinced there was some benefactor ? And does not the mere reception 
of the benefits show that there was some being who conferred them ? But, 
suppose a person was infected with such perversity of understanding, as to 
deny that the reception of the benefits prove that ^ere is any donor, would 
you produce any efiect upon such person by informing him, that he could 
not deny it was impossible a benefactor bestowed them ? This is the case < 
of the atheist. Notwithstanding the blessings of Providence he is every 
day enjoying, he denies there is any Being who bestows them. The Doctor 
tells him, but you cannot d^ny it possible a God may exist; and in some 
part of the universe, if not in this world, he may have furnished adequate 
proofs of his existence. Those creatures, then, retorts the atheist, who 
have proofs of his being and government, are under obligations to sferve and 
obey Him, but not I, who am without them. If it be possible he exists, it 
18 possible that I ought to acknowledge him ; but I do not feel myself bound 
to recognize him as my Lord, until sufficient evidence is furnished to con- 
vince me that I owe him allegiance. We have heard of a temple erected in 
ancient times, to an unkrunim God, and there is something mysteriously 
sublime in the idea, but it would be a nondescript temple which wa« eon- 
secrated to a possible God, and we presume no fires of devotion would 
glow upon the altars of such a Being, or very effectually animate the breasts 
of his worshippers. The fact is, that if God has only afforded evidence of 
his existence and government, which render it possible that they may be, 
all that he could anticipate from us is a possible recognition and obedience. 
But what kind of language is this to hold of a Creator, who has inscribed 
his wisdom and goodness upon every part of the vast fabric of Heaven and 
Earth, and who, without miraculously revealing himself in a burning bush, 
proclaims in loudest accents through all creation, that he is present, and 
that the ground on which we stand is holy ? And the atheist is to be drawH 
from all his strongholds, and awakened to a sense j>f^d||^ not by being 
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^dmonishied that there is a possible Divinity, to whom even he, upon his 
own principles, should pay a remote and undefinable homage, but by being 
admonished that in deserting his God« he is violating the strongest laws, both 
of his intellectual and mond nature, and resisting the most conclusive evi- 
dence which can be displayed to the understanding of a rational creature. 
If he persevere, therefore, in his error, he must do so at his infinite peril. 

In the conclusion of this part of our criticism, let us remark, that the 
Dpotor misapprehends his subject, in asserting, *' that natural theology is 
little to be trusted as an informer ; yet, as an inquirer, or rather as a promo- 
ter of inquiry, is of inestimable service," and that, " although not able to 
satisfy the search, she impels to the search." She perfectly satisfies the 
search in all that she should attempt, and lays the foundation upon which 
revealed religion erects her superstructure. Nothing can be more certain 
and satisfactory than her principles as far as they extend, and revelation 
eanies forward and completes the system she commences. 

It remains that we should complete this review by a brief reference to 
the language and style of this work. In this particular the author appears 
to us extremely faulty and objectionable. He writes more in the manner 
of a popular declaimer, than in that of philosophical investigation, wire- 
draws all his thoughts and arguments, and, at times, is insufierably inflated. 
He seems to have forgotten that there are such things as purity and pro- 
priety in the use of terms. He speaks of '* unconscious materialism,!' 
for unconscious matter, of <* concentration of proof crowded to marvellous 
enhancement;" of a ''situation of optimism;" "of a spectator mind," 
and " public opinion being deforced from practical ascendancy;" of the 
*< mystic theology of innate ideas," and the " unmixed generality of moral 
principles;" of "supplementing the defect of human prudence," and of 
" being wrongously dispossessed ;" of "laying an arrest on music, bv for- 
bidding the delicious echoes, which are reflect^ on visits of mercy;" " of 
the external mental world," and of " an apple of tempting physiognomy;" 
of "vurtuefying an emotion," and of "undoubted proprieties," for un- 
doubted duties; and of the "rebellious phenomenon of a depraved spe- 
cies.'* In the use of such words and phrases as these, and all of a similar 
cast, we trust this author will be granted an exclusive title, and that the 
circoladon of such coin will be scrupulously withheld. . He certainly dis- 
covers no small share of native genius, vigour of conception, and fertility 
of imagination. . But he is greatly too much enamoured pf the ornaments 
of style. He is never contented with expressing anything in simplicity. 
Unless flounced and furbelowed, he seems dissatisfied with his own ap- 
pearance. There is no end to his repetitions of the same idea, so oAei^ al- 
tered in shape and costume that he does not seem himself sensible of its 
identity. No doubt, he has been encouraged in th^se habits of composi- 
tion, by the success with which they have met in the pulpit. In a mixed 
assembly these faults would not only pass unnoticed, but if accompanied 

San ardent and impressive manner, might prove recommiendations. 
ixed assemblies are. always too fond of the artificial, quaint, and florid. 
But in composing for the press, nothing can please long the intelligent, but a 
natural, simple, and perspicuous style. Let this writer endeavour to form 
his style by the habitual study of the first models, and he has natural parts 
to lead him on to eminence. But is not a writer who could speak in ihis 
way, upon a cool and philosophical topic, a model extremely dangerous to 
youth ? We might produce many similar passages, but content ourselves 
with this one. Treating of the exhibitions of anger, he s;aiys, " the emo- 
tion flashes as unequivocally from any of the inferior, as it does from the 
fmlj rational and moral species on the face of our globe ; as in the vindio 
tive glare of the infuriated bull, or of a lioness rolled of her whelps, and 
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who, as if mdung proclamation of her wron||0, gives forth her deep aad 
reiterated cry to the echoes of the wilderness. Now, most philosophical 
writers would have contented themselves with saying, that these emotions 
of resentment as unequivocally display themselves in the inferior animals 
as in man, as is perceptible in the '' glare of an incensed bull, or in the out- 
cries of the lioness who has been robbed of her whelps." The philosophi- 
cal style should be neat, chastened, and modestly adorned. The purpose of 
science is to convey instruction ; and this end should be perpetually kept in 
view. Upon thoughts she reposes all her strength, and figures of speech 
and all sorts of decoration are to be allowed only so far as they set off 
ideas to advants^, give them greater illumination, or invigorate their force 
of argument There seems to be no other cure for a false taste, but the 
contemplation of the finest models of writing. Its improvement from this 
exercise is as gradual and insensible, as the progress of the child's fondness 
for its dolls and sweetmeats, to the just perceptions and correct relishes of 
the man. The last and most perfect efiort, in our literary education, is to 
acquire a livdy relish for genuine simplicity and the unsdOfected graces of 
s^le. 
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Uin>n this expressive title, one of our most popular contributors has 
translated from the German a series of maxims and moralities, which have 
loDg been valued and celebrated among the intellectual conntrymen of 
Schiller and Goethe. He has imbibed the spirit of the original, and convey. 
ed the natural and pious thoughts of the author in language as simple and 
appropriate as his own. Though the work of translation is yet unfinished, 
y^t as the book will, probably, be heralded into the world under no fashion- 
able imprint, it is the duty of our station to serve, at once, the cause of Chris* 
tianity, the general weal and private friendship, by presenting some spe- 
cimens of the work. In the original, the book has passed through thir' 
teen editions; and as, at the Leipsic Fair, they are not accustomed to 
vend Teutonic literature under false title pages, this fact is sufficient ta 
demonstrate its appreciated interest and value. The translator is a young 
man of education and ability, and the instructive and admirable lessons, 
which he has thus been the instrument of inculcating, demand the grati* 
tude of all who are interested in the welfare of mankind. That our read- 
era may with us acknowledge the simplicity, kindliness, benevolence and 
piety which pervade this excellent treatise on the humanities, we antici- 
pate its publication, and present the following pictures of human life. 

DomsTu; Pkace. — The bonds which unite the husband and wifp, parents and children* 
brothers and sisters, are, of all others, the most sacred. Woe to him, who severs them 
by his nnkindness ! 

Where will our sorrows receive the same solace, as in the bosom of our family 7 Whose 
hand wipes the tear from our cheek, or the chill of death from our brow, with the same 
fondness and care, as that of the wifb 7 If the ngms elements are contending without, * 
here is a shelter. If war is desolating the country, here is unmingled peace and tran- 
quillity. Blissful and happy hours, that unite us together in sweet and holy coropanion- 
ahin, I bid you a joyful welcome ! 

Tfale lather, by his industry, ensures the prosperity of Iiis family. When his daily la- 
bor is completed, he returns with gladness to their welcome and smiling embrace. If 
tiie whole world should be in arms against him, here he is soothed by the gentlest and 
holiest afTectioD. 

The earnings of the husband are not foolishly squandered by the provident wifb. She 
is careful in attending to the duties of her household. She guards over those under her 
eare or direction, with fidelity and love. She encourages domestic peace and love, and 
aitoma her ohartster with a thousand little charms. 
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The children, too, are playing innocently aroand; they know of no enjoyment beyond 
the confines oT their home. They love to be obedient With unspeakable delight thity 
fimdle on their parents. Even the servants are happy and contented. They are faith- 
fiU to those who -are so attentive to them. Instead of masters, they have found parents, 
whose prosperity is their chief delight 

Let there be mutual love. It is an indescribable charm. It gives to every thing a 
higher value and importance. If you are sick or afflicted, all are ready to ofier you their 
assistance. The individual happiness of each is the paramount concern of all. 

Behold the lonely and destitute widow, who, in her solitude, is ne^leoted by all the world. 
She has followed her husband and friends ; one — all — to the silent grave. Poor and 
needy, she was driven from the ranks of the gay. In her distress, there are none who know 
hen none who share with her their society. But why shduld you pity her 7 She is 
happier than you can conceive ! A pious daughter, who renounces the pleasures of the 
world, labours through the day, and by the burning of the midnight lamp, to add to the 
comfort and support of her aged mother. Why should you pity ner, wh<m she partici- 
pates in heavenly joys, that gold cannot purchase 7 

Why do you sympathize with the aged man, who is languishing in prison, because his 
misfortunes have preve'nted him fVom discharging his debto 7 He ia already liberated ! 
A dutiful son, at the sacrifice of his own lib^ty, has bartered himself to the army, to 
procure the release of his helpless but beloved father. 

How many blessings, even in affliction, spring out of family concord. How pleasant 
its consequences — how lasting its recollection. Domestic harmony may be likened unto 
heaven ; but discord is only to be compared with hell itself. 

How deplorable is the man who leaves the bosom of his family, in pursuit of happi- 
ness elsewhere ! He is everywhere a stranger, even in his own dwelling ! He must 
brood over his sorrows alone ! There are none to shard with him their sympathy ! 
Cold civility is all he receives from the world ! He complains with bitterness, that he 
ever pledged his hand at the alter ! His children are to him as thornathat bear no fVnit! 

It IS to be regretted that discord in families is increasing rather than diminishing. 
This is owing to the many inconsiderate marriages that are cunstently teking place. 
Many people enter into a matrimonial alliance, without reflecting upon the importance 
of the subject, or studying each other's character or disposition. They contemptuous- 
ly barter the happiness of a whole life, for a family name, or unnecessary fortune. Bat 
alas ! no paltry wealth or ancestral honors can atone for the tears of anguish, or desola- 
tion of the heart that it occasions. 

There can be happiness in the married stete, only where there is a similarity of 
disposition, that will ensure mutual love, and enable the parties in case of misfortune, to 
rely solely upon each other. We have seen indigent families emerging from the depths 
of their poverty, and becoming great and illustrious by the virtue and industry of the hus- 
band ; or the mnocence and economy of the wife. We have also seen the prosperity of 
affluent families blasted by the discord of the parents, whose infirmities have extend- 
ed over and given a hue even to the characters of their children. 

It is a great source of evil to the newly married pair, when, instead of seeking happi- 
ness in the society of each other, they resort to gay assemblies. Before they are aware 
of their own weakness, they find themselves already corrupted by their dissipations. 
The increasing thirst for those foolish pleasures renders the uniform peace of the house 
tedious and oppressive. . Their idleness leads to want, their prosperity is at an end, and' 
they sometimes contract dangerous acquaintances, that is too often repented of with tean 
of blood. 

And lastly: a more fearful evil is a contempt for religion. A pious man can never be 
entirely miserable. He will love those who are under his care — look with indulgence 
upon their faults — bear with their infirmities, and endeavour to correct their frailties. 
Where there is no domestic peace, there is an absence of religion. The precepte of Christ 
have given place to passion and defamation. Instead of tenderness and aJSection, we 
shall find cold hearted selfishness ; instead of confidence in God, there will be madness and 
despair ! The children, too, instead of loving their Creator, are full o^ pride, presump- 
tion and mockery. Piety and virtue seem to nave teken their flight 

If thou wouldest restore the peace iLnd tranquillity of thy family, thou must first awak- 
en religious impressions. When thou bast succeeded in this, then thou hast laid the 
corner stone of domestic felicity. Preperve the equanimity of thy temper ; exercise 
kindness to those who are under thy control, and they will love and respect thee the more. 
Thus wilt thou esteblish the joy and happiness of thy household, and strife and jealousy 
will flee away. 

Without mutual respect there can be but little domestic happiness. Many newly 
married couples lavish their affection upon each other for a few weeks, and then give 
way to disputes and quarrels. As they advance in their matrimonial existence, tliey be- 
come more negligent in their conduct ; those little attentions by which they before ren-> 
dered each other agreeable, are forgotten or despised ; less attetnion is paid to their ex- " 
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terior ; they grow more indiffisreDt, and care but little whether they please or offend. 
Finally, rodeness will extinguish the last epark of respect, they will contend about 
trifles : exact unusual obedience ; ai&d seek, if possible, to revenge every trifling wronc^. 

Yon must govern your children and servants with proper respect and dignity. Let 
every censure, every command, every denial of their requesu be given without too 
much authority. It they have been guilty of error, do not reprove them before others ; 
but show them their own unworthiness in private. They will love yon for your delicacy; 
they will obey your commands with more cheerfulness, and their happiness will not be 
embittered by the ridicule of their companions. 

Wouldst thou behold domestic misery ? thou wilt And it in families where the^e is no 
dustiipIluL -v.it. ;^ ^^niib jiublicly expose the faults of their children — ^where brothers 
and aiatcrs are permLited in qiiitrrel and inflict blows with impunity — where a discon- 
tented wife is always abuging litjr servants. These, indeed, are the abodes of misery. 

He who would receives rt^Kfi^ct must show it to others. It is not our rank in society, 
but rather our dccEupliirj virtue tfiat must awaken the respect of others. 

Where there is Buepician and distrust there can be no domestic peace. If we confide 
in Ihe honesty of li perHori, he in ktl to respect himself, and therefore woukl not willing- 
t| Icdsen our good opinion of [tini. 

The hustband and wile, who hEi.ve entered into so sacred an alliance, should never 
make use of any little artifice or untruth, however innocent, to deceive each other. Let 
there he Dothing conccalad one from the other ; then your minds cannot be poisoned by 
unhallowed suis|jicion or jealous j, which, if once kindled, burns with all the raging and 
tlnqiiendiable fifes of hell. 

Do not lessen the cofifidc^nce thst your children may repose in you. Let them not 
conceal from you their faults^ Po not make them deceitful by your severity. In whom 
■hall they confide, if their hearts must be locked in the presence of their parents 7 If 
they hide from you their fsults, it is because they have no reliance upon your a^ections. 

Let there be an earnest desire to keep up a mutual confidence between husband and 
wiie, parents and children, brothers and sisters, masters and servants. Respect the 
present good qualities of the latter, and never accuse them of any former error. This 
would bo an end to their respect and esteem. Never encourage a disposition to recall 
past offences among your children or servants. 

It should be a regulation of every house that its economy or domestic concerns should 
not be publicly exposed by its inmates. None — ^not even the nearest relations — should 
■hare in such secrets. It is destructive of all peace and happiness. . Our home is a sanc- 
tuary too sacred -to be invaded. Idle curiosity should not be admitted that it may go 
into the streets and highways, to unbosom our secrets to the gaping crowd. 

Our children and servants ought not to make known the most trifling incident that oc- 
curs in the house. Not that there is always danger to be apprehended ; but they should 
be accustomed to a proper degree of silence. Be careful to banish all tale bearers, tat- 
lers, and slanderers from your presence ! If you would have your own secrets respect- 
ed, then respect those of others. Do not inquire too eagerly ailer the affairs of your 
neighbours ; particularly if they do not concern you. 

And, most merciful God, in whatever situation of life I may be ydaced, it will be my 
secret pride and happiness to encourage domestic peace and tranquillity. — Be thou a ruler 
of my own ^rnily ! Guide and instruct us with thy wisdom, and take us all into thy 
protection! Blessed and animated by thee, we have already a sweet foretaste of 
heaven! 



THE GIFTS OF TIME. 



Ws are taught by the world, in our best and brightest hours, 
To blend with guilt and dust the spirit's loftiest powers ; 
And in the last aurora that heralds us on high, 
The world, inured to wo, passes on without a sigh. 

We are taught by the world to crush the heart's emotions. 
And offer on its shrine life's soul-involved devotions ; ' 
And the world, when foes assail and swells Death's torrent flood. 
Goes on with smiles that seem to banquet on our blood. jOOgiC 
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The virgin light of beauty and the rojsebeam smile of love 
Desert us in the dawn of elysium seen above, 
And through ihe years of manhood, its passions and its pride. 
No music, but sad memory's, is uttered by our side* 

The fount of bliss is poison'd, and the heavens of hope are clouded 
By the serpent breath of Evil in the robes of Eden shrouded ; 
And the living bues of earth, like our holiest thoughts of glory, 
' In the tempest and the mildew, wax feeble, wan, and hoary. 

With miscreants we must mingle to cam our daily bread, 
And forget, with the faithless, the loved and honored dead ; 
We must be to men chain'd vassals and ingrates to our God, 
To buy the world's ^applause — or suffer 'neatb its rod« 

We must link the trembling spirit to the loathed embrace of crime, 
And rejoice that discretion is the grandest gift of Time ; 
We must measure, like Procrustes, the sceptre and thechato, 
And crown the rich with glory and the poor with felon pain. 

We must bear the tyrant 's torture without a tear or sigh, 
And for the gold of earth desert our native sky ; 
We must lose the bloom, the brightness, the ecstacy of youth, 
To fold around our bosoms the agony of truth. 



And the awful hour must pass o'er me as it hath passed o'er all, 
Since demon envy wrought man's guilt, and guilt his utter fall ; 
Yet knowledge, custom, sights, and sounds, most common and un- 
noted. 
Make not familiar that dark dpom to which we are devoted. 

Shrinking from dust and shuddering o'er the midnight vault of clay, 
Man breathes and burns to consummate the triumphs of a day; 
And, casting from his soul the death-throe and the gloom, 
Lights with his passion's balefires the darkness of the tomb. 

No dream of sunny morn, and of leaves and flowers that part 
Their dewy lips to breathe the incense of the heart — 
No vision of the glory that bends o'er earth from heaven, 
Till, 'mid earth's ruin, dust awakes, can e'er to man be given. 

Amid the ghastly glimmer of pale and cold decay. 

No voice of music wanders, no life revealing ray ; 

But the soul, in beauty's realm, awaits the glorious hour. 

When its temple here in time shall be its deathless bower. 

We shall go but to the home where our fathers are at rest. 
As the eagle bears the deathshaft unto her mountain nest ; 
And, though we cannot breathe the flowers that grow above us. 
Yet we shall sleep amid the hues of earth and heaven that love as* 

Nothing shall perish, all must change, and elements combined 
Part, like a cloud of gloom, before the pathway of the mind ; 
That through death's ebon portals, the spirit may ascend, ^ 
And its immortal brightness with the pomp of 8erq>hs blend ! ^^Ic 

F. 
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GERMAN MAGIC. 

TSUTONIC INC01IPREHEN8IBILITIB8 ILLUSTRATED. 



Seen*. — A dimi^ lighted room in an old 
eaaUe, 

Magician, {$olu$,) Spirits of ocean, air 
* and eaHii« 
Who reigned ere man had mortal birth, 
Who wander through the worlds of mind, 
Hurl lightnings back, outspeed the wind, 
Tbroagh midnight gloom and tempest's 

rack» 
Fnllow the meteor's awful track. 
And plunge within the caves of ocean. 
To lash the deep to wild commotion — 
Spirits of evil ! appear! appear! 
Cbroe in jrour forms of gloom and fear. 
In your darkest thoughts for wildest deeds. 
To do at once what your Lord arreeds. 
Spirits flash forth ! ^ppear ! appear ! 
The spell u past — and I am here ! 

(The SpiriU arise.) 
Hall ! all hail, ye ghastly crowd! 
Unfold your fbrms from flame and cloud, 
Unrral shapes of fear and wmider! 
Loose your lightnings— wake your thun- 
der! 
Ye comet-heralds of dismay. 
Whose bliss is bale, whose home the fray. 
Where Havoc loathes the feast ye ofier, ' 
Revenge turns pale before your scofier. 
And fierce ambition renders up, 
Unqoaffisd, the bitter poison cup ! 
Ye drink destruction, dwell in ruin, 
Gloat o*er doora'd virtue's last undoing. 
Matchless in guilt, in pride unpeer'il, 
With strength to crush what men have 

feared! 
I bade ye come to do my will — 
Can ye a dread command fulfil ? 

Fint Spirit Wizard! we heard thy 

nameless spell. 
It shook the darkened vaults of hell. 
And as we hasted, seas of flame 
Poured o'er the dreadful path we came, 
And shrieks of horror, near and far, 
Mingled with Ruin's deathless war, 
And arrowy lightnings, gory red, 
Wreathed every spirit's nfled head. 
So, we have come; what would'st thou 

now, 
Man of the dark and stormy brow ? 



Gaze not, but speak, and we obey — 
What wouldst thou with us — Wizard ! say! 

Magician. When I shall summon, will 

ye render 
The shadow of an idol form — 
Blue eyes swam with passion tender ; 
But pole brow gashed by death's cold 

worm ? 
At my command, send forth t spirit, 
A phantom image to inherit ; 
Till murder imaged shall be true, 
And a fair virgin wed to you 7 

Second Spirit. For a time, O Wizard ! 
thou 
Holdst all hell by spell and vow; 
But thy bond is three times three- 
One only crime is left to thee ! . 
We saw thy purpose ere it entered 
Thy wakmg brain where guilt hath centred. 
And warn thee yet — but fate unspoken 
Yields thee henceforth no other token. 

Magician, Thanks for a devil's sympa- 
thy! 
I dare and dread not all to be— 
I make while others are but made — 
Reply at once — am I obeyed ? • 

Firit Spirit. When first thy spell o'er 
us shall hover. 
The maid ehall wail to see her lover; 
And he shall gain his purposed end 
Who first dissolves the phantom fiend ; 
Living with parted cannot dwell, 
Breathless the breathing not resemble, 
When side by side— to hell! to hell ! 
Thou art obeyed — now Wizard ! tremble I 

Magician. Away! there's madness in 
the air! 
Each to his own deep fierv lair ! 

{J%e spirit* vanitk.) 
Gods that are vassals! fare ye well! 
I see a shroud, I hear a knell ! 
And ghosts ak>ng the moonlight glimmer, 
Fainter sighing, fading dimmer ; 
The tempest sleeps beneath the mountain. 
The pale stars quiver on the fountain, 
Silence, death and judj^ment pause 
To seal the great magician's laws. 

* ARASAPHA. 



Very mournful and hallowed will ever be the memory of my lovely, 
premature, and intellectual boy. When my spirit hovers over the paat, 
and all hia sweet affections and thoughts rise before me, so actual is the 
presence of my child, that I start as from a dream of agony, and for a mo- 
ment deem he is beside me in my loneliness. But bitter conviction of my 
desolate bereavement quickly seizes upon my mhid, and, with a sigh 
and tear of anguish, I turn to the cold earth, on whose bosom he sleeps, 
and the far, mysterious heaven, in whose depths his undefiled and exalted 
intellect adores his spotless, his almighty Creator. 

VOL. III. NO. xni. 8 



OBITUARY. 

** I came to tho abode of my Fathers, and said to the friends of my yoath, 
•« Where are they ?" And an echo replied, •♦ Where are they 7" 

Died, on the 14th of September last, in the 74th year of his age, Mat- 
thew Randall, Esq. The subject of this notice was born in London, 
on the 22d of August, 1760. At an early age, he left his native country 
to enter a Seminary at Paris, where he remained for some time, and 
acquired that correctness of pronunciation and fluency in tho French 
language for which he was so distinguished. On bis return to England, 
he continued his scholastic pursuits; and those, who knew him most inti- 
mately, can form the best estimate of the use he made of the opportunities 
which offered for improvement. Having completed his education, he 
was placed in the office of an eminent London merchant, where he had 
certain regular duties allotted him, which, though arduous, he was in the 
habit of accomplishing in a much less time than would have been con- 
sumed by young men of an humbler grade of talent. At that time he 
enjoyed an intimacy with Erskine, Charles J. Fox, Thiswall and other 
celebrated men of those days, and in this manner he gathered much of 
his vast fund of political knowledge, and collected so many anecdotes of 
eminent men. His recollection of events was so accurate as to persons, 
times and places, that he was regarded as one of the best informed chroni- 
clers of his day. He was distinguished for his industry and fidelity 
in all the affairs of life. As in the political, so in the religious world, he 
courted the society of the most distinguished, and had the honor of being 
numbered among the friends of Toplady, Robinson, Rowland Hill, and 
many others of like eminence for religious learning. 

Mr Randall arrived in Philadelphia in 1793, where he resided more 
than forty years, drawing around him an extensive circle of friends by 
whom his friendship was valued, as he carried good humor into every 
society. His flow of spirits, even to the last year of his life, was exuber- 
BBt, and there was a vivacity of manner and cheerfulness of tone in his 
conversation which made him, independent of his wellstored mind, a most 
agreeable and instructive companion. His singleness and kindness of 
heart were never surpassed. And above all, he was, through life, a firm 
believer in the redemption of man through the blood of the Lamb, and 
laid his gray hairs upon the pillow of death with a confident hope in the 
merits of his Redeemer. Aiter bestowing his blessing upon his weeping 
family, and repeating his firm reliance on the Saviour, he fell asleep in 
the firm assurance of a glorious redemption. ^* So teach us to number 
our days, that we may apply our hearts unto wisdom." 

Antony Lavssat, Esq. of the Philadelphia Bar, who recently indulged 
the most sanguine anticipations of legal eminence and forensic fame, 
died, on the 29th of October, after a lingering illness, in the flower of an 
unaccomplished existence. How countless are the occasions on which we 
reiterate the ancient apophthegm — " Vanity of vanities!" and mourn the 
premature darkening of the world's ascending luminaries! When the 
aged depart, and their hoary heads and shrivelled limbs and weary hearts 
are laid in the sepulchre of oblivion, the law of nature is fulfilled, and 
death excites no astonishment, however profound be our regret ; bat when 
the flower is blighted in its beauty, and the stately tree is struck down by 
the lightning, there is a void in the bosom that sighs over the unnatttral 

desolation. Digitized by LjOOglC 
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Mm Saeah WatbB8> the mother, we think, of our old friend Tiot, of 
Effingham, died in Savannah, on the 28th of September, aged sixtyfive. 
Ikiw few of her sex would have survived the perils which environed her ! 
Mrs Waters was a native of Virginia, but upon her intermarriage with 
Captain Charles Tiot, emigrated with her husband to St Domingo, and 
settled upon a eoffee plantation. During the troubles which followed in 
that island, their negroes, taking advantage of Captain Tiot's absence, 
rose — a gang entered the room in a threatening and insolent manner. 
Every white for some miles round had already fallen a victim to the fury 
of the slaves* With no white person, except her two small children, 
there was much cause to fear, and but little to hope. Great as was the 
emergency, she was equal to it. She felled the ringleader with the bar a£ 
the door, and having armed herself with a pair of pistols, compelled the 
assailing party to accompany her and her children, with two faithful 
slaves, towards the seaboard. While travelling in hopes of meeting her 
husband, she was captured by a party of brigands, and confined in a house 
near a fort in their possession. The success of her husband against the 
insurgent slaves, in another part of the island, had nigh been fatal to her; 
for, no sooner did those in whose power she was hear it, than they turned 
the guns of the fort upon the place of her confinement. But none can per* 
ish whgm Heaven wills to be saved; and Mrs Tiot with her party, though 
the house was made a wreck over their heads, escaped uninjured to Ja- 
ihaica, and shortly afterwards came with her husband to Savannah, where 
she resided until her death. 

Died, lately, at Bridgeport, Connecticut, Count Van Poxjjten, aged 
T7 years. Count Polanen was of the old Dutch nobility, an ancient and 
respectable house in Holland, who were the civil and legislative repre- 
sentatives of the city of Flushing for about five hundred years. In the 
civil commotions and revolutions of that country, the estates of that 
house, and those of the nobility generally were confiscated. The 
count in early life read law rather as an accomplishment than otherwise; 
but by a reverse of circumstances, was finally compelled to resort to it as 
a profession, and hereby obtained wealth and eminence. As a diplomatist 
he resided in most of the courts of Europe, and well understood the intri- 
cate policy of them all. For a number of years he was governor of the 
Cape of Good Hope, and afterwards chief justice of the Batavian Repub- 
lic. He was well acquainted with Washington and his cabinet, and the 
United States Senate, during Washington's administration, at which time 
he was minister of Batavia to this government. Count Polanen said he 
had been in all the courts of Europe, but that the United States Senate, 
when composed of Jay, Ellsworth, Trumbull, Strong, King, Morris, Pinck- 
ney, Monroe, Henry, etc. was the most august and dignified body on the 
face of the earth. He was friendly and partial to this country. Several 
years since, however, he returned to Holland with a view of there spending 
the remainder of his days, but on his arrival found so much change, commo- 
tion and hazard, that he returned to this country without even landing his 
efifects. The pleasant and peaceful shores of America had charms to him 
more desirable than his native land. Count Polanen was a man of uncom- 
mon learning and great research. He was familiar with all the European^ 
languages, and in his manners was the polished and courtly gentleman,^ 
and a professor of the christian religion. He has left a widow and two 
daughters to lament his death, by which the title and house of Polanen 
have become extinct. 

Catuici the Sculptor. — ^Enbico Causici, sculptor, died in August laslr 
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in Havana, of the Asiatic cholera, after an illneaa of only fifteen minutes. 
In him the world has lost the fayourite and most successful pupil of the re- 
nowned Canova— and the United States have been deprived of a man who, 
by his genius, has done much towards the perpetuation of some of the inte- 
resting features of our country. Causici executed the two basso relievos in 
the capilol at Washington, of Colonel Boon and the Indians, and theXiand* 
ing of the Pilgrims — he was the author of the monument of Washington, at 
Baltimore, and the traces of his masterly mind are to be found in bis re- 
cent bust of De Witt Clinton, in the City Hall of New York. In the ago- 
ny of disappointed hope and frustrated success, he left our shores for Cuba, 
and died unsolaced by love, unheeded by friends, and unrenowned by fame. 
Requiescat in pace ! 

Mrs Haivnah More, the pious, celebrated and venerable authoress, 
died at Clifton, England, on the 7th of September, aged 86 years. A long 
life of virtue, usefulness and fame has led, we doubt not, to an immortality 
of blisa. 

Mr Lykde Catlin, long an eminent, honourable and respected man of 
business, died in New York, October 18, aged 65. His memory and ex- 
ample will be long revered and cherished. 

* The CataHrophe of the Steamer New England. — ^The law, we are 
often told, is the protector of life and property ; why, then, can it not 
shield the defenceless against the inevitable dangers of puerile, yet nefari- 
ous steamboat rivalry ? Why are we startled and shocked by such fre- 
quent reports of wreck and ruin, which pass away with a momentary sym* 
pathy, and without investigation? Enactments for the protracted and 
bitter punishment of every petty larceny and misdemeanor are in ceaseir 
less operation, while the jealousy of a steamboat captain hurries, perhaps, 
hundreds of respectable individuals in an instant of ineffable agony, from 
the tenderest affinities of earth. If there is any justice, these reckless 
triflers with human life should be arraigned as murderers; and the right- 
eous law should pronounce upon them a judgment which would interdict 
forever the disgraceful and tenible scenes so often inflicted on a hoiror- 
atrick«n community. 

A gentleman from Northampton, who was on board the New England, 
during the late awful explosion, has written a graphic account of the dis* 
aster, which we reprint with the hope that it may be remembered. 
' " The boat left New York for Hartford with about eighty passengers, on 
Tuesday afternoon at 4 o'clock, in eompany with twoothei^, one for Pro- 
vidence, and the other for Norwich, Connecticut. It was evident to the 
paesengers at starting, from the number of spectators on shore and the 
ftdings of some individuals on board the boat, ihhi something was attached 
to their departure of more than ordinary interest. The sequel proved 
satisfactory enough to all, that heavy bets were pending on the arrival and 
relative speed of the Boals^ for, between the Hartford and Providence 
lines there has always been a spirit of rivalship for speed and power. 

These Boats continued racing for some hours, each pressing their 
speed to a fearful and hazardous rapidity; but the New England finally 
went ahead, and at dark was some miles in advance of the others, going, 
as some intelligent passengers stated, without the aid of tide or current, 
seventeen knots an hour! Early in the evening the passengejs generally 
retired to their berths, the ladies to their cabin on the upper deck on a 
line with the boilers, and the gentlemen to theirs below iu Ourinform- 
aat lelates, that the first sensation he experienced after some bours^aJeep 
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was two successive explosions, which seemed enough to shiver the boat 
into atoms ami tear up the very foundations of the great deep. It was aw- 
ful, appallingly awful. Immediately the most terrific, heartrending, ago- 
nizing screams and groans followed, telling but too plainly that the boilers 
had burst, anA spre^ death and devastation among the passengers. 

The boat reeled and shuddered under the force of the shock, and it 
seemed from the grating sounds below, that for the moment, the force of 
the explosion had dtiven her against the bottom of the river. Our in- 
formant states, as soon as he could gain consciousness enough, he sprang 
from his berth, having most of his clothes previously on, and found the 
carpeted cabin floor alive with burning cinders from the furnaces and hot 
water from the boilers. Evecything was confused and terrifying. He 
groped his way in tbe dark among the ruins of the staircase and soon 
found himself on the upper deck. What a scene of horror and consterna- 
tion presented itself! The night was dark and tempestuous, and (he deck 
of the boat, seen by one dim light, presented a confused mass of r-uina. 
The wheelhouses were torn off, the boilers and machinery scattered in 
fragments, and the ladies' cabin broken and blasted almost in pieces ! 
Around him lay nearly thirty men, women and children, burnt, lacerated 
and raided, covered with blood and black as negroes, some uttering the 
roost piercing shrieks and heartrending cries for assistance, and others in 
the noiseless, but convulsive throes and agonies of death ! 

**AI1 was confusion ]]and -dismay among the passengers, who could ren- 
der but little assistance to the poor surviving sufferers. It wa» now about 
three oVlock, and as daylight came, the horrors of the scene more fully 
developed themselves. The deck was literally a scene of blood and 
carnage. The unfortunate females suffered terribly. The whole force 
of the explosion, fragments of the boilers, steam and hot water, all seem- 
ed to have expended themselves on the inmates of the ladies' cabin. 
When their clothes were carefully removed, the skin and even flesh fol- 
lowed, and it was torturing to humanity even attempting to soften oi re- 
lieve their sufferings. Some were terribly bruised, and had their limbs 
broken, whilst otheis were so burnt and scalded that death must ensue. 
Two or three hideous black looking objects, whom reason had left, were 
seen writhing about on deck, in the last agonies of dissolution. These 
poor afflicted remnants of humanity expired soon after, so disfigured as 
scarcely to be recognized by anybody. Four died that morning and 
five more during the day. Expresses were sent in all directions after 
medical assistance, and everything was done to relieve the tortures and 
sufferings of these poor victims of steamboat racing, which kindness 
could dictate or humanity devise." 

Catalogue of the dead and wounded : 

Dead. — Elias Bushnel, Killingworth; Daniel Harvey Jerome; Jared 
Lane, Killingworth ; James C. Bronson, Hartford ; Allen Pratt, Hartford; 
John M. Heron, Reading, Conn.; Mr Shepard, Norwich ; Lyman Warner, 
Plymouth, Conn.; Dr Stephen B. Whiting, Reading, Conn.; J. T. Bur- 
gess, of Waterville, Oneida county. New York, late of Colchester, Conn.; 
Mrs Thompson, (a Scotch woman,) and child, on their way to reside at 
Thompson vi lie. Conn.; Mrs Hunter, an elderly Scotch lady. Conn.; John 
Easterbrook, of Concord, N. H. — body found in the river ; Mrs Abigail 
Stocking, Middletown ; Miss Warner, sister of Lyman Warner. 

Woi7in>BD.— Capt. Waterman; Wm« Savage, clerk of the boat; Giles 
Farnum, Killingworth, fireman ; Samuel Pasha, Quebec, deck hand ; Ed- 
win Bell, Glastenbury, fireman ; Jane Pruden, chambermaid ; Roderick 
6. F. Goodrich, Wethersfield ; Mrs Hastings, of Gill, Mass. two children 
of Mrs Thompson. 



M Obituary. 

Arma Maria Porter. — Did we know the original aouice of this epitome 
of a literary and unspotted life, we should cheerfully acknowledge it* 
The female intellect of England is of the loftiest and noblest order* 
Baillie, More, Edgeworth, Hemans, Radclifife, Shelley, Norton, Jewsburj, 
Howitt, Jamieson, Martineau, and many others not so readily occurring, 
are names to be loved and revered. The beautiful affections of the female 
heart have been portrayed by minds not unequal to the acutest and most 
masculine of our boastful sex. The Misses Porter were truly sisters io 
love, literature, piety and genius ; but one of them, alas I has gone, and 
this is her brief biography. 

" Miss Anna Maria Porter, though a native of England was taken an 
infant to Scotland, where she was brought up. Her sister. Miss Jane 
Porter's little domestic introductions to her works in "The Standard 
Novels," gives several interesting anecdotes of the plan used in the culture 
of their minds there, by their mother, whose venerable name is not held 
in less respect, than that of any of the most revered of our British matrons ; 
having shown in herself the best excellencies of the female character, in 
a wife's, a widow's, a mother's fulfilled duties. She educated her children 
OB these principles : and, though neither of her daughters took on them- 
selves the same train of woman's usual destiny, their pens have been 
devoted to instil from the parental source, the precepts and example of 
euch a character. But, perhaps, her youngest daughter, the lamented 
eufoject of this memoir, executed her self-imposed task with a deeper 
insight than her sister, into the female heart ,* and with a more intimate 
knowledge of all the bearings of domestic affections, feelings, and mutual 
eensibilities to be cherished, or gently changed from weakness into 
strength, but in no instance to be designedly offended. In painting 
these family pictures. Miss Anna Maria Porter's pen, we may venture to 
Wfi was quite at home/ — Her kind, delicate and endearing spirit delighted 
in all the fostering amenities, all the tendernesses, and elegant courtesies 
of life ; and, roost especially, those to be shown at the domestic hearth. 
Of such, were the wives, the mothers, the daughters, the sisters, the 
friends, in her novels, from that sweet tale of her early youth, " The 
Hungarian Brothers," to her yet more admirable " Barony." Alas ! the 
last of her works. 

" Between those novels, her prolific genius made her pass away her own 
life's spring and summer, in the production of many engaging and 
instructive volumes of a similar character. * Don Sebastian' followed The 
Hungarian Brothers,' in order of time. And in the portrait of Cara Azak, 
the faithful wife of the hero, we have a picture, which several amiable and 
happy women, we know, have since acknowledged to have been the model 
whence they first sketched the line to secure their own connubial bliss. 
* The Recluse of Norway,' gives us sisterly, unselfish affection, 4n honor 
preferring each other!' *The Village of Mariendorpt,' shows the perfection 
of filial duty. But how can we divide a spirit that with one great prin- 
ciple pervades them all? a spirit never weary to promote religious 
motives, blameless moral conduct, and the forbearing, cherishing love, 
which should ever abide in the human heart, with regard to all its rela- 
tions, in this probationary existence. 

**But we must not leave this part of the subject without noticing her ac- 
curate description of fashionable manners. Delightfully amusing, when 
found innocently gay ; but in most striking warning, when they lead to 
pining regrets, misery, and too frequently to ruin. Her * Honor OHara,' 
and especially her tale called 'Coming Out,' need not our criticism, to show 
their value as beacons in this way. Miss A. M. Porter was a sweet poetess; 
many specimens grace her novels ; and some of them have not less sweet 
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aira adapted to them bj some of our best composers. One, ^Yon looely 
Star,' from her story of * Jeannie Holiday,' (that lovely Scottish tale, so 
often compared, in tender pathos, to the long celebrated ballad of Auld. 
Robin Gray !') was set and sung with all her fine voice's affecting melody^ 
by Miss Patty Wilkinson. 

" The year after the publication of 'The Barony,' the venerable and 
beloved mother of our authoress died. From that period. Miss Anna 
Maria Porter's health, always fragile, became more so; and her sister, with 
a natural anxiety, which held her as one of the last of her treasures on earthy 
in the course of a few months afterwards, took her from their home at 
Esher in Surrey, to begin a little tour for change of scene and air» 
During March and April of the present year, they were in London: and 
there many friends of past times renewed the pleasure of meeting one 
whose attaching social qualities were ever uppermost in the minds which 
knew her best — so much in true value, is real worth of heart, beyond even 
firstrate talents though possessed by the same beloved person. Vanity 
had no place in her character. She thought humbly of her own talents f 
and still more humbly of the unobtrusive tenor of a life, which in the 
retirement of her village home, she had long dedicated to the Christian's 
silent walk of * charity with all human beings, in thought, word and deedr 
In the course of their purposed tour, the sisters came to Bristol on the 
28th of May, where their brother, Dr Porter, resides as a physician. Miss 
A. M. Porter was taken ill of a fever on the dd of June, which, in spite of 
his utmost skill, and that of another professional gentleman, terminated 
her earthly life, on the 21st of the same month. But she ck^ed it in the 
spirit of that life's career ; an example to the *lowly in heart !' and to those 
who have a faithful trust in the Divine Promise, that 'such shall see God I' '^ 



THE DEATH UNTO THE WORLD. 

BY J. C. Peat, n. Editor of the Pearl. 

It is a pleasant thing to die and feel 
Our last wild pulses throbbing, while no seal 
Of Death is placed upon our placid brow ; 
The soul in quiet looks within itself. 
And, as within a mirror, sees the shapes— ^ 
Some dim, some palpable with steady light — 
That stand like statues in the vista there. 
The world — where Art and Genius long have made 
Their beauteous congregations please the mind, 
Where coldness, villainy, deceit, and wrong 
Triumphant, in exemption yet uncloyed^ 
Lie like a brood from hell, and laugh and shriek 
O'er shattered urns where once pure minds have dweFt, 
Is not seen there. — ^Its forms are all concealed ; 
And not a thought is mirrored in that face 
Which is not stamped with more of heaven than earth. 

And thus, it is a pleasant thing to die ! 
For countless shades pass o'er that mirror's face; 
And if man's spirit deigns to gaze on that 
Which ever will delight — the object stands, ^ t 

While rushes through the soul a secret joy. Digitized by LjOOg IC 
Oh, I have gazed— -and with unwearied eyes— 
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More heavenly perfect never were my joys ! 

And that which most I love and ever shall — 

The mind of one as ftiir as heaven^sown sky— 

With mine seemed looking for another worlds 

A purer dwelling place above the earths 

In vain, 'mid mortals, can we find a home 

Save in the savage wilderness beyond 

The dark broad mountains, where the waters clash 

And rave amid a dreary solitude. 

'Tis true that sometimes here, when twilight hues 

Or ruddy morn have shed their glories round, 

Within the shadow of some dark, tall tree, 

We've sat and contemplated there the heaven 

On earth which minds can sometimes find — but like 

The passing of a silver cloud at night, 

Or apparition of the glorious sun 

When all the sky is black with thunder clouds, 

That heaven has vanished from our sight, and we 

Have wept to think how very brief that death 

Is, which is called The Death unto. the World. 

It is — it is a pleasant thing to die, 
To cast away the mortal forms and thoughts, 
Which cluster round man here and cramp his soul. 
To look behind the veil of mortal woe, 
To leave the world forgotten, all shut out, 
To gaze on perfectness and truth, and see > 

And love a place more fitted for the mind, 
A heavenly garden where the soul can bloom 
In endless freshness, and in quiet bliss. 
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The Causes of Transatktntic Calumnies. — Should we employ the en- 
thusiastic and energetic language which our heart suggests, to express our 
reverence and admiration of the intellect and affections of our most valued 
friend, Dr Beasley, we might be accused of extravagance and exaggeration. 
We are not among the number of those who forget friends or foes ; and, there- 
fore, our judgments are neither aflfected nor insincere. Preliminary to certain 
observations on the writings of the editor of this work. Doctor Beasley has 
so cogently developed the causes of bur present vassal condition, that we 
cannot forbear to extract his remarks : 

" We are in the constant habit of hearing and reading the severest stric- 
tures upon American genius and taste, by European, and especially English 
writers and reviewers, and the charges which they repeat against us, it 
must be acknowledged, are repelled by our writers and speakers with a suf- 
ficient share of resentment and indignation. This sensibility to injury upon 
our part is perfectly natural and laudable ; the extreme, into which travellers 
through our country have extended their disparagement and villification, 
has not only defeated all the salutary purposes which might be accomplished^ 
by a just and liberal criticism and animadversion, but justified the most 
indignant disclaimer and vehement recrimination. While, however, we 
admit that we share our full proportion of that resentment with which the 
breasts of our countrjnnen are fired, by the vile misrepresentations and 
calumnies of ignorant and prejudiced travellers and reviewers, we must take 
the liberty to remark, that our countrymen have not yet resorted to the most 
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eflfectual •xpediento by which to stop the mouths of cayOlers, and raise dUr 
literaiy and scientific reputation above the reach of reproach and censure. 
It will not relieve us from the accusation of a deficiency in profound learn- 
ing and correct taste, to allege, as is frequently done, that we are, perhaps, 
at this time, the best informed nation upon earth, taken as a community ; 
that, considering the infant state of the republic, we have performed won- 
ders in the improvements of the soil, the cultivation of the useful arts, and 
the introduction and establishment of wise and wholesome institutions, 
religious, civil, and political, and in all those preliminary efibrtB, which lay 
the foundations of our future greatness, prosperity and eminence as a nation. 
To be an active and enterprising people, does not imply a scientific and 
literary one. It will not be denied by any intelligent and impartial foreigner, 
that as a rising community, we have never been surpassed, if ever equalled, 
in intelligence, activity and every species of useful enterprise. But, although 
we have a just claim to all this praise, which is by no means to be under- 
Yaleed, yet this does not show tnat we have attained to excellence in the 
fine arts, become distinguished by profound erudiuon, or have reason to 
boast of oor literary pretensions. No nation will or can ever merit this exalted 
distinction, without adopting those expedients, and resorting to those mea- 
sures, which are indispensable to this end. It is altogether desirable in all 
States, and inseparable from the prosperity of a republican government, that 
the whole body of the people should be enlightened by education; but if we 
wish to arrive at superiority in science, taste and letters, we must furnish to 
a small portion of me citizens the means of education in its highest perfec- 
tion, and adequate encouragement to men of science and literatore. Oar 
colleges must be richly endowed,. supplied with numerous Professors, who 
are ulequately rewarded for their talents and learning; their systems of 
instruction and course of study must be enlarged, and me most liberal en- 
couragement given to all the finished productions of genius. Is it to be 
expected, that men will make the sacrifice of devoting their lives to the pur- 
tnuts of science and letters, however strong may be their appetency for them^ 
when the publication of those works, which are the fruits of incessant toil 
and application, will afibrd them neither honor, reputation nor profit ? Who 
-will waste his time in solitary meditation, or exhaust his strength amidst 
nightly vigils, when he is aware that the only recompense, he shall receive 
during life, will be neglect, obscurity, want, and perhaps contempt and oblo- 
quy T The genius of a nation is a delicate plant, which must be watered 
by public encouragement and rewards, in order that it should produce its 
inestimable fruits. We are among the number of those who think, that in 
every nation, and in every age, there is always an adequate supply of 
talents and virtues among men, and that nature abhors a vacuum in this 
respect, if she do not in the physical world, and that the great distinctions, 
which have been exhibited between the different aeras of the woiid, have 
inrisea out of the variety in those causes which have been set into operation, 
to call forth the powers of men into vigorous and successful exercise. 
Hence the splendid displays of talent in the ages of Aristotle, of Cicero, of 
Pascal and of Newton. Let us set the same or similar causes into opera- 
tion« and we may be assured the results will be similar. We have a large 
•hare of talent and virtue among, us, to raise us to the highest distinction, 
did we but furnish it with adequate motives to vigorous and persevering 
•zertion. (Genius of all sorts would be displayed, did we but provide ade- 
quate means of exciting and fostering its latent powers." 

Mr Greorge CatHn, the artist, whose descriptions of western scenery and 
Indian rites, costumes, manners and customs, have attracted so much atten- 
tion and encomium, has opened in Cineindsti a Gallery of Paifltinfl», which 
win contribute to perpetuate the rememberance of the vanishing Ked Men 
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and his otim well merited £une. The artist has wandered far, ohaerved 
with vigilanee and depicted the scenes and characters, that surroimded him, 
with fidelity and beauty. He is an enthusiast in the cause of the wronged 
and expatriated aborigines ; and all the eloquence of his voice, pen and 
pencil has been employed in their vindication against the interested calum- 
nies of their oppressors. After the exhibition of more than two hundred 
paintings, which, in less than a year, he has completed, Mr Catlin will re- 
turn to the solitary scenes and the uncomipted tribes he so much loves, and, 
in the prosecution of his beautiful art, explore the recesses of the Rocky 
Mountains and the vast coast of the Pacific. May safety, pleasure and 
fame attend him — as they have ever attended the equally tireless and en- 
thusiastic Audubon ! 

Mrs Charles Kemble, now in Paris, is training up another daughter for 
the stage, to occupy, we presume, the profitable place of Miss Fanny, who 
is about to be domiciliated among the fashionables of our ffoodly metropo- 
lis. Miss E. Paton, sister to Mrs Wood, was a successfiu debutant, late- 
lyi at the Ha3rmarket. Miss Hughes, the singer, was married, in London, 
on the 4th of September, to Joseph Fenwick, Esq. Cooper, the veteran 
actor, is about to receive another benefit in New York. Theatrical bene- 
fits are becoming insupportable annoyances. 

During the recent journey of the Hon. Henry Clay — rthan whom there 
breathes not a man more worthy of respect and reverence— -he was met and 
welcomed to New England by three revolutionary soldiers, brothers, and 
the two eldest, twins, who fought at the batde of Concord, and contended 
for liberty during the seven years' war that led to American Independence. 
The youngest of the heroic triumvirate is seventysix ; his brethren neariy 
ninety, yet hale and happy ; and almost every member of the large family, 
to which they belong, yet survives to rejoice on our glorious anniversary, 
an4 pour forth remembrances of the day wh^n America groaned beneath 
the oppressions, indignities, exactions and contumelies of the haughty and 
bigoted nation who now alternately traduce our character and beg our 
patronage. Such longevity in a single household is a fact perhaps without 
parallel in history. 

<' Adtdadon. — A contemporary, taking occasion to eulogize Washing- 
ton Irving, says that his name will go down to posterity with that of 
Washington. If this were not nonsense, it would be blasphemy: and 
might excite abhorrence, if it did not raise contempt. Washington — 
the father of his country — the pride of his race— -/^ greatest and the 
butf and Irving, the author <f sketches tf the Alhambra / If Washington 
Irving possesses the ordinary characteristics of his race, he must regard 
with sickening contempt the fawning and a dulatory spirit of some of his 
countrymen. Conceding that his literary merits are as superlative as his 
idolators would have us believe, we are still at a loss to imagine the 
reason why he should be classed with our patriots. Were he even an 
American Addison, it were profanity to place his statue near that of the 
saviour of his country. But his literature is not national — it is not pe- 
culiarly the literature of America. It was mostly written in England, on 
English subjects, and for an English public. He loses no occasion to 
elevate British character, to vindicate British history, and flatter British 
foibles. It was this, in connection with his acknowledged personal and 
literary worth, that made him a favourite in England : but it does not 
constitute him an American patriot. The seal of the English aristocracy 
was placed on his reputation, and this, rather than his own acknowledged 
merits, has raised the enthusiasm of certain of the American literaH* 
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Koickerbocker, his best work, was written before be left our shores ; 
yet the voice of praise was then either silent, or if raifled, cold and equi- 
Yocal. The gold, that left our shores aa dross, returns with a ibreign 
stamp and is current. We rejoice to see literary merit encouraged: but 
are constrained to blush for the meanness that renders such base spirited 
homage to a foreign tribunal. We cannot understand why, when equal 
merit, purely, wholly, and enthusia^ically American, is neglected, that 
an author, half foreign, should be elevated to idolatry, and offered a 
praise the most exaggerated, an adulation the most ridiculous. Cooper, 
who, with less polish, has more genius than Irving, and Paulding, who, 
inferior in grace and pathos, surpasses him in every other merit, have 
spent their lives in the cause of American literature, in the elucidation 
of American history, and the vindication of American character, are yet 
repaid with comparative coldness and neglect. If there can be patriot' 
iitn in belles lettres, it is that which excites love at home and' respect 
abroad for our country. We cannot consider those literary patriots who 
choose their home in a foreign land, their labours in foreign literature, 
and their reward in foreign patronage. 

** The name of Washington has been sufficiently degraded by unworthy 
associations ; let it not be extended to the writer of sketches and tales. 
Washington was formed by nature to stand alone on the page of history, 
and in the hearts of his countrymen ; and those who, in the spirit of adulation, 
would link him to the pigmies of the day, deserve the reprobation and 
contempt of every American." 

Jin Estate in Abeyance. — ^The Birch family, it appears from documents 
submitted to us, though celebrated for pictorial genius, are very far from 
fortunate in acquisition or inheritance. Though a lineal descendant of 
Thomas Russell, son of the descendant of the decapitated patriot Lord Wil- 
liam Russell — and, by right, we are assured, the heir to all his immense 
possessions in Maryland, the venerable head of the Birch family is exclud- 
ed by poverty from the estates of his ancestors. Thomas Russell emigrat- 
ed to America after his father's martyrdom, and purchased, at that early 
period, it is probable, for a comparative pittance, those broad and fruitful 
lands, which now constitute a fortune. ^ The vicissitudes and misfortunes 
that attended all who bore the name of Russell, while the Stuarts reigned 
in England, cast obscurity over the facts of the purchase ; and, years elaps- 
ing without the appearance of a legal claimant, the vast territories passed 
into the possession of others, while — ^if we err not — ^the true heirs linger 
in penury. This should not be in a country justly proud of its liberal and 
noble institutions* Will none of our learned and highspirited lawyers in- 
vestigate this case and guide an old impoverished heir to his withheld inheri- 
tance? 

Tlie American Institute of Letters. — We announce, with the highest 
pleasure and the sincerest nope tjiat it may be the germ of a most benefi- 
cial and powerful institution, the organization, in this city, of a society for 
the advancement of American Literature, and the patronage of cisatlantic 
authors. If its lofty patriotic designs are cherished and prosecuted with 
the wise enthusiam every such enterprise demands, we cannot question its 
wide and salutary success. The literary men of this country, unlike those 
of Europe, have been repelled from communion byindividual jealousies, or 
separated into petty coteries less associated with the beautiful and exulting 
spirit of literature, than with the selfish purposes of clandestine passion* 
Therefore, we hail with delight a project which may tend to fraternize the 
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feelings, expand the capacities, exalt, confirm and perpetuate ihm know* 
ledge of those who, by their profession, should cherish the amenities of the 
heart and the dignified philosophy of the mind. 

At a meetin|r of a number of literair and scientific ^entlemen^ convened 
at the Franklm Institute, on Thursday the 31st ultuno, Stephen Simp* 
son, Esq. was called to the chair, and Dr Alexander C. Draper appointed 
secretary ; when, the objects of the meeting having been stated from the chair» 
it was, upon motion, 

Reaolved^ That this meeting resolve itself into an Association for the 
promotion of American letters and the patronage of American authors. 

Upon motion, a Constitution and By-Laws were presented, and unani^ 
mously adopted under the name, style and title of the American insti* 

TUTE OF LETTERS. 

An election for officers then took place, and the following named gentle- 
men were duly elected, to serve until the annual election» to be held on tha 
first Monday of next May. 

David Paul Brown, Esq, President. 

Stephen Simpson, 1st Vice President. 

Sumner L. Fairfield, 2d Vice President. 

John Howard Pa)me, 3d Vice President. 

Thomas Sully, 4&i Vice President. 

Dr Thomas E. Ware, Secretary. 

Dr Alexander C. Draper, Corresponding Secretary. 

John Neagle, Recording Secretary. 

Owen Stoever, Esq, Treasurer. 

Peter A. Browne, Esq, Curator. 

CENSORS. 

Washington Irving, Esq, New York. 
Col. George P. Morris, do 

John P. Kennedy, Esq, Baltimore. 
Dr James G. Percival, New Haven. 
James A. Hillhouse, do 

Joseph R. Chandler, Philadelphia. 
Josiah Randall, Esq. do 

Dr Thomas Augustus Worrall, do. 
Benjamin Mathias, do 

The following gentlemen were elected Honorary Members. 

The Rev Dr Lindsley, President of the Nashville University. 

Hon Edward Lytton Bulwer, M. P. London. 

Sheridan Knowles, Esq. do 

Frederick Beasley, D.D. Trenton, N. J. 

J. K. Paulding, New York. 

Professor Silliman, Yale College. 

Hon Samuel L. Southard, New Jersey. 

Hon Edward Everett, Massachusetts. 

C. R. Leslie, R. A. West Point. 

Hon William Wirt, Maryland. 

John J. Adams, New York. 

George D. Prentice, Editor of Louisville Journal and Focus. 
Adjourned to meet on Monday evening the 4th of November, at 7 
o^clock at the Franklin Institute. 

STEPHEN SIMPSON, Chairman. 
Alexandeh C. Drafer, Secretary. ^^^^^ ^^ GoOglc 
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We hesr that Hibernian M'Henry, whose mental and physical defomiitjr 
is equally hideous and reyolting, has written an epic surpassing even a 
Blackmore folio, the chief personages of which are dwarfs, giants, goblins, 
and cerberi, spawned from pandemonium and the alluvion of the deluge I 
It is consistent, and characteristic, that the malevolent pigmy and dunce 
should dream of things as disgusting and loathsome as himself; the nt plus 
ultra of malice, impotence, and imbecility. 

Scuipiure. — We are gratified to hear that our relative and friend John 
Frazee, the distinguished Sculptor of New York, has been invited to mod^ 
and execute a bust of Dr Bowditch, the great astronomer and mathemati- 
cian. Mr Frazee is a man of genius, who has surmounted almost innumer* 
able obstacles in his pathway to renown. 

Dr R. M. Bird, the author of the Gladiator and Oralloosa, who acquired 
deserved celebrity by these productions, has written another drama for 
Forrest's representation, entiUed The Broker of Bogota. Dr Bird is an 
amiable man of taste and genius, a scholar and a gentleman ; and, though 
we do not deem him faultless, yet we indulge both pride and pleasure in 
the acknowledgment of his merit as a drJnatic poet. His success ha* 
been very great. May his shadow never be less ! 

Our celebrated countryman, Charles R. Leslie, R. A., has returned to 
his native land, aAer a very long residence in England, and will immedi-^ 
ately occupy the chair of a Professor at West Point. We welcome his re- 
turn with the sincerest pride and pleasure, though he should have been ap- 
pointed to a more lucrative office. 

To those, whom Nature has gifted with the highest capacity of enjoy- 
ment, it has denied the means. No beings enjoy such an exquisite sense? 
of pleasure and pain, as poets ; yet their lot has always been cast in 
stony places, and trouble, trial and tribulation, without ^id within, like 
so many cerberi, have followed and flayed them. Poor and dejected, the^ 
come to the worid, but the world receives them not, neither recks of their 
sorrows or their doom. But the power, which dwells within, despises^ 
while it abhors the ignorance, avarice, and cruelty without. 
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T%e Bondman, A Story of the times of through many years, is often meagre audi 

Wat Tyler. Ritchie's Library of Romance, inde&iite ; some of the incidents arc impro* 

No. 5. London. Smith, Elder 6l Co. bable, the language, in a few inKtances, im 

1833. not only ill chosen bat groesly ungrammat- 

Suggested by Dr Robertson's eloqaent ical, and the punctuation — (a very essential 

exposure of the feudal system, this tale of thing, though we have rooothlv occasion to 

a remote and darkened era instructs while know,in bad repute) is almost always wrong, 

it delights the reader. Though far from But the interest of the story persuades us 

ftnltlcM in execution, the conception is in that these are venial errors. The subject 

itself a moral of the highest interest and is human liberty — the right to breathe the 

importance. The debaMment, exactions, vital air of God, and stand erect in his 

and remorseless cruelties endured by the image witliout question from created being( 

peasantry of Europe for centuries — their and we cannot contemplate the humilia- 

profound ignorance, their hopeless servi- tions, tlie struggles, the agonies of the bond- 

tode, their enervating superstitions, and man, and the wrongs, degradations, and 

the snllen, ktwering spirit of their despair, oppressiuns of his rellow helots, without 

are vividly portrayed by one familiar with enthusiasm and reffret. Unholy love, in 

ancient lore, and the silent workings of the this, as in many other fictions illustrative 

human heart The digrenions are fre. ofhistory, is the fountain of good and eviL 

Client and abrupt— the narrative, extending The affections of the betrothed are invaded 
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by the eaquire of a haaghtj barou, who de. 
mands tho nief or bondwoman for his wife ; 
she Bcorns, though a thrall, to wed where 
she wiIIb not, and all the sufferings and 
disasters of the tale spring from her mar- 
riage with the homble tiller to whom she 
had plighed her troth. Ecclesiastical power 
is interwoven with individual persecution, 
and the natural affinities and instinctive 
charities of a poor monk lead to the revision 
of canons, the repeal of tyrannical enact- 
ments, the downfall of dignitaries, and the 
demonstration, at once, of highborn injus- 
tice and the merciless vengeance of the 
vassal. 

Had the author ejected from his plot 
such a loathsome sot and miscreant as 
Black Jack — ^bestowed more care on the 

Ctraiture of Margaret, and united, with 
pier effect, the several portions of his 
Btory« we should have perpsed the book 
with less of a critical spirit. The light, 
however, which he has thrown upon the 
cuaComs, manners, and scenery of the 
elder days, (when Westminster was a con- 
vent, Charing a viUage, Holborn Hill a 
forest, and the whole of that city-world, 
London, lay between Temple Bar and the 
Tower) and the picture he has given of 
the noble heart burstinpf from its fbtidal 
thraldom, and exulting m its enfiranchise- 
roent,are fraught with intense interest and 
excitement We are not zealots in the ad- 
vocacy of ecclesiastical power, but liistory 
confirms what here fiction developes, that 
the voice of a monk was the first to pro- 
claim liberty to the villeins, serfs, and ser- 
vitors of England, as the voice of a monk 
among another brotherhood was the first to 
awaken Christendom from the bondage of 
belief in impossibilities and reverence of 
impostures. 

Tke Headsman; ar^ the Abbaye de$ Vxg- 
nenmi, A tale by the author of the Bravo, 
3 v(^. Philadelphia. Carey, Lea &. Blanch- 
ard. 1833. 

Mr Fcnimore Cooper was bom under a 
most auspicious conjunction of planets. 
Ten thousand dollars for a novel, three- 
fourths of which might have been written 
\fj thre^core of his countrjrmen without 
attracting one moment's attention ! and a 
moiety of this sum paid, too, by a house 
that enacts both the Mohoc and the Mogul 
over everything not sanctioned by English 
supremacy ! The world has been informed 
that the American publishers of this book 
did actually disburse five thousand dollars 
for the privilege of inflicting on the public 
one of the most wretched specimens of ty- 
pography ever encountered among the 
woods of Penn, and why should we not re- 
cord the fact 7 Were this an ofiering, like 
that of Miller to Fielding, of noble liberal- 
ity to exalted merit, we should commemo- 
rate the deed with gratification ; but, as it 
is a venal traffic Mtween popularity and 



the spirit of trade, we can render ovr 
applause to neither truckler, nor shall we 
be influenced in our decisions by the re- 
markable courtesies of the patrons of clsat* 
lantic letters. 

Mr Cooper acouired not unmerited ce- 
lebrity by his bold and graphic pictures of 
forest scenes, revolutionary daring, and the 
perils of the ocean. Born among the wild 
and beautifiil woodlands, and the romantic 
hills of the empire State, where liberty sits 
enthroned in the grandeur of nature ; on- 
restricted in his opportunities to acquire 
enlarged and permanent knowledge ; and 
enabled, from his station in the navy, to 
contemplate the workings and wonders of 
the great deep, we canoot marvel that, 
when the love of authorship seized upon 
his mind, he should have delineated, with fi. 
deiity and eloquence, the novel and thrilling 
scenes with which he was familiar. '1 hough 
an imitator — and not always either a judi- 
cious or a generous one — of the master ge- 
nius of modern fiction, yet the rroond oe 
trod, was unoccupied and unexplored, and 
the deeds and characters he depicted, were 
firesh in their immortality, and in the fet- 
terless freedom of nature. His descrip- 
tions, therefore, though ofien protracted to 
an extent unprecedented in the art of am- 
plitude, were always perused with aridity 
and delight while he restrained his powers 
within their legitimate limits. Female 
character he never studied, never could de- 
velope ; it is too subtle, delicate, and inter- 
woven for his correct appreciation ; but the 
stirring scenes of an. escape, rescue, ambus- 
cade, or foray among the highlands, or a 
chase along an iron^und coast, on a tem- 
pestuous night, were portrayed with a 
rividness and power which commanded 
admiration and applause. This has been 
larished on him without let or measure^ 
until he deems himself privileged to demand 
that fortune and fame shall attend every 
new novel or romance, whatever be the 
topic, which he thinks it politic or profita- 
ble to confer upon his countrymen. 

Did we need such conclusive testimony 
in the demonstration of his capacities as a 
novelist, the works which he has compoi^ 
while an European resident, namely. The 
Bravo, Heidenroaur and The Headsman, 
would constitute abundant proof that, re- 
moved from the scenes and personages of 
his native land, the genius of Mr Gx>per 
languishes and withers like a wildwood 
flower exposed to the noontide blaze of the 
unshadowed glade. Some scenes, in all 
hb works, atone, in a slight degree, for the 
tediousnoss and utter destitution of interest 
that generaUy pervade his transatlantic 
descriptions. Such, in thb novel, or rather, 
romance, (for Mrs Radclifle herself could 
not have written a story much more im- 
probable) are the storm on the Leman and 
the tempest of S t Bernard; Imt, we doubt 
if even the WOdemess and O'Halloran — 
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thone abortions of an abortion— exhibit lar 
deeper dnllnesB than the proiings of Peter- 
ohen and the wiredrawn descriptions of the 
Abbaye des Vignerons. Those who were 
previously acquainted with Mr Cooper*8 
capabilities, must have anticipated that the 
heroine Adelheid would, by no possibility, 
be an attractive personage ; but was it ne- 
oeasary to create the dull swiUer and 
fflntton Hofmeister out of Dogberry and 
Justices Greedy and Shallow ? Or did the 
author deem it an imperative duty to re- 
peat his ** telltale blood** and " ferruginous 
rocks" until the reader wished that olifis 
and blushes were things interdicted in cre- 
ation? 

The plot, though utterly improbable, is 
developed with skill, for the interest, which 
depends on the mystery, is sustained to the 
cl(Me of the book. But this outline is filled 
up with topical descriptions, essays and dia- 
logues on matters so irrelevant and unin- 
teresting that we yawn, ejaculate, and turn 
overleaf after leaf of sad coloured paper to 
Ibllow the broken story. The few inci- 
dents, minutely detailed through the vol- 
umes, are crowded into a period mtended to 
be highly dramatic after the Aristotelian 
dogma ; but in what is designed to be a pic- 
ture of human life, we look for some proba- 
bilities in the occurrences. Adelheid falls 
in love with thesoidisant son of a headsman, 
who is discovered to be the son of a doge» 
DOW travelling in disguise ; and the moral, 
which might have l^n deduced from the 
heroine despising all the prejudices and un- 
just distinctions of feudatism, and wedding 
the k>wbom descendant of the Bernese ex- 
ecutioner, is utterly defeated by her mar- 
riage with one, not only her equal in aris- 
tocratic pride and opulence, but her supe- 
rior in both. We can see no other saluta- 
ry purpose to be accomplished by this most 
unequal and firequently ungrammatical ro- 
mance of the dark ages. The hereditary 
headsman, peasant, mummer, mountebank, 
smugglerand burgher return to their obscu- 
rity, and the haughty nobles enter their 
castles and palaces and glory in their ex- 
«lusive privileges. Had it been the tory 
design of the republican author to confirm 
the perpetuated jealousies and requisitions 
of hereditary rank, he could not have se- 
lected occurrences and characters better 
fitted to fiilfil his intention. 

Mr Cooper should hasten to retrieve a 
reputation deeply impaired bv his attempts 
to win a foreign fame through the adoption 
of foreign themes and opinions, by a^ain 
returning to the history and the legends of 
his native land. 

Tke lAve$ and ExploUs of Banditti and 
Robbers. By C. MacfarUne. 2 vols. New 
York. J. & J. Harper. 1833. 

Some months ago, we expressed an opi- 



nion of this work, at no inconsideraUe 
length, which our typographer was kind 
enough to chase from his e/uue and cast 
into pi. It becomes us, therefore, though 
the occasion be somewhat late, briefly to 
repeat that the daring achievements of the 
outlawed and outcast, in all parts of the 
world, but especially in Calabria and the 
Abruzzi, are described with energy and 
efiect The sacred groves, once vocal with 
mysterious oracles--the temples of the hal- 
lowed Mythos — ^the old gigantic towers of 
the feudal chfttelain — the tombs and man- 
solea of heroes and monarchs— have be- 
come the haunts of the desperate spoiler 
and the reckless assassin. Where the con- 
queror feasted in his triumph, the burglar 
prowls ; where the beauty fadd all hearts 
m thrall, the lazzaroni grovel ; where the 
mightiest deeds of intellect were achieved, 
the ruthless slayer walks unquestioned. 
Let a moral be drawn from this history of 
remorseless passion. Let us not peruse a 
record so sanguinary without imbibing in- 
struction. Could men have found justice 
or safety under the governments of conti- 
nental Europe, womd they have devoted 
themselves to the horrors and perils of bri' 
ganda^? Could they have breathed the 
vital air of €rod unwatched by sHm, un- 
menaced by the piombi^ the rugged path of 
the robber would have been seldom trod. 
The responsibility of almost all the crimes 
narrated in these volumes remains with the 
diabolical tyrannies, which have tortured 
and maddened the long sufiEering souls of 



SeotVa Work$. — Messieurs Conner &, 
Cooke have almost completed their beauti- 
ful though cheap edition of Sir Walter's 
novels. Within the month they have pub- 
lished Woodstock, the Chronicles of the 
Canongate, first and second series, Kenil- 
worth, the Abbot, the Pirate, and Anne of 
Gierstein. We have so oflen and sincerely 
commended the admirable style in which 
these invaluable works are republished, 
that praise now would be tiresome repeti- 
tion. LockharfB biography and correspon- 
dence of the greatest genius of the age will 
speedily appear, and afibrd us a fair occa- 
sion to speak at length of the immortal 
novelist and poet 

All the publications of Messieurs Conner 
Sl Cooke are models of beautiful typogra- 
phy. We wish some of the less modest 
and more noisy bibliopolists — ^who insult 
the public with illprinted books — would 
imitate their example. If the copyright of 
a work is worth five thousand dollars, one 
would imagine that the work ought to be 
decently prmted. Why should Uie com- 
munity pay the penalty of ostentatious pa- 
tronage? 
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THE ARCH STREET THEATRE. 

Considerable attention has been paid by the managers of this establish- 
ment, during the past year, to the production of novelties and new pieces 
.ranging under the head of the national drama. During the above period, 
a number of stars made their appearance, many of whom were reengaged ; 
and various first appearances were from time to time announced, uiough 
none of them were signalized by remarkable tjJent. No expense appears 
to have been spared in catering for the public taste ; and the managerial 
labours seem to have been duly appreciated by the public. Among the 
^tarSj who glittered in the dramatic firmament, was Mr E. Forrest, the na- 
tional tragedian, who within the stated time fulfilled no less than Jive dif- 
ferent engagements, generally to crowded houses. Among the number, be- 
aide Mr J. It. Scott who was engaged as a stock performer, we also per- 
ceive the names of the following ladies and gentlemen, some of whom 
were reengaged, while others fulnlled several lucrative contracts, namely, 
Mr Booth, Mr Hackett, Charles Kean, Mr Cooper, Master Burke, Miss 
Clara Fisher, Mr and Mrs Hilson, Mr and Mrs Barnes, Mr and Mrs Bar- 
rett, Mr Finn, the punster, Mrs M*Clure, Mrs Knight, the vocalist, Madam 
Feron, Mr Sinclair, Mr Walton, Mr Hill, of Yankee celebrity. Miss Cramp- 
tan, Mr Jim Crow Rice, Mrs S. Chapman, Mr Parsloe, the celebrated 
Ravel family, and Mr Barrymore, the producer of Massaniello, Napoleon, 
and Old Jonathan, which were produced in a style of superior excellence, 
and with the most decided success. 

Among the number of original pieces brought out at this house, besides 
two pageants which were exceedingly well received, and frequently repro- 
duced, may be enumerated the tragedies of Oralloosa, by Dr R. M. Bird; 
Dion, bv Dr T. E. Ware; Camillus by J. B. Phihps, Esq; The Ancient 
Briton, by J. A. Stone, Esq. The melodramas William Penn, by R. Penn 
Smith ; Crossing the Delaware, by A. Tumbull. And the comedies The 
Green Mountain Bays, by J. S. Jones, Esq, (redramatized in London, and 
Produced during the present engagement of Mr Hackett) ; Rip Van Winkle, 
Mr Dubikins, and The Kentuckian, by J. K. Paulding, Esq. 

Many new pieces were brought out, which met with various success, as 
Giordano, (a failure,) My Eleventh Day, My Uncle's Wedding, Martha 
Willis, The Forest Rose, (a bagatelle,) The Inquisitive Yankee, (a piece 
of mere vulgarism,) The Ice Witch, The Four Sisters, Damon and Pythias, 
a farce. The Wife, Mazeppa, or the Wild Horse of the Desert, which had 
a very successful run of twentyfive nights, The Dumb Belle, Free and 
Easy, Jonathan Bradford, The Green Mountaineers, Crossing the Line, 
and a list of others which we have not space to enumerate. During the 
same time, Mr Stone's Tragedy of Metamora, and Dr Bird's Gladiator and 
Oralloosa were frequently repeated, and the Italian Operatic Corps played 
one night. A variety of new pieces of music were composed by Mr J. M. 
Clemens, the leader of the Orchestra which were favourably received, re- 
flecting no small de^ee of credit on his professional and scientific skilL 
Mr E. Forrest, Mr Hackett, and Mr and Mrs Barnes are at present going 
through engagements to good houses. 

Our epitome of theatrical operations at the Walnut and Chesnut street 
Theatres is necessarily deferred to the next number. 
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THE GREEKS AND THE TURKS. 

SKETCHES OF TURKEY IN 1831 AND 1832. 
BY AN AMERICAN.* 

A TRAVBLLBRf who intends to make public bis observations, should 
possess various essential qualifications; he should be a calm, un- 
prejudiced spectator^ his views of men, manners, and customs 
should be comprehensive and liberal, and he should, by all means, 
be a faithful and just narrator. Dr Dekay, the author of the 
work whose title heads this article, appears, in many respects, ad- 
mirably adapted to compose an entertaining and instructive book 
of travels; he is a well read gentleman, a classical scholar, a keen 
and scrupulous examiner, and when uninfluenced by perverse pre- 
possessions, a fair and candid recorder. His work, however, bears 
evident marks of deep rooted and unjust aversion to the Greeks, and 
he eagerly seizes upon every occasion that offers, to depreciate 
their character, and to picture them as a debased, corrupt, un- 
faithful, cheating, lying, perfidious and treacherous race. 

We are no advocntes (or Grecian purity, but we are well satis- 
fied that the author of the Sketches in Turkey has to answer to 
the charge of unfair and illiberal representation so far as regards 
the Greeks. 

That the modem Grreek has degenerated, and that he does not 
possess the virtues of his ancestors, we are willing to admit, but we 
are by no means prepared to believe, on the ipse dixit of Dr De- 
kay, that he is the hateful and disgusting object, he has described 
bim. Many causes have operated in producing a deterioration in 
his moral and intellectual attributes, but none so powerfully as the 
Turkish bondage under which he so long groaned. 

The exactions, cruelties, and despotism of the Ottoman rulers pa*©- 
pared him, by the natural agency of a concatenation of oppressive 
measures, rigidly enforced by the ferocious Turk, to the commission 
of any crime, however revolting to humanity, and the adoption of 
any means, however shocking to moral sensibility, to obtain the 
restoration of his liberty, and the gratification of his long slumber- 
iDg revenge. 
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74 The Greeks and the Turks. 

It is easier, under these circumstances, for the human mind fa 
retrograde than advance, and the only wonder is, that the affec* 
tionate and softer feelings of the heart should, upon so many occa- 
sions, have manifested themselves, as is recorded by more liberal 
tourists thanDr Dekay. Our author says that "with the single ex- 
ception of the attachment of the Greeks to letters, the united voice 
of antiquity gives a very unfavourable idea, not only of their moral 
character, but of their principles of government." Now, this 19 
mere assertion, and we deny that " the united voice of antiquity** 
has declared against the moral virtues of the Greeks. The worst 
character given to them even by St Paul, was that they "spent 
their time in nothing else but either to tell or to hear some new 
thing," and that " in all things they were too superstitious ;" and a 
modern writer, whose classical researches are entitled to confidence, 
informs us that " the Athenians, although corrupted, were not so 

fross as the people of modern times; their vices were of a peculiar 
ind; they were fond of indulgence, but their indulgences were 
not those of low sensuality : taste and elegance of a refined sort 
went hand in hand with their luxury ; it had more in it of vanity 
and self complacence than of brutality, and the very delight and 
pride they took in contemplating the 'most extraordinanr effusions 
of human genius, preserved them from the ordinary eflfects of de- 
generacy : they were still capable of appreciating and admiring 
what was best; they scarcely ever attached themselves but toper- 
sons or things endowed with some superior excellence; though 
they were not always sufficiently firm in their attachment; in the 
midst of their weakness, they have something that irresistibly wins 
on our affections, and forces us less to blame, than to pity their 
mistakes." 

It is admitted, as an established fact, that the writings of su- 
perior men exert an influence on the manners and morals of the 
age in which they live; hence we may be allowed to form a judg- 
ment, partial, to be sure, of the existing state of society at any 
given period, if we possess the works of the poets, philosophers, 
moralists and dramatists of that particular age. Assuming this, 
then, as legitimate ground, we shall exhibit a few of the principles, 
doctrines and sentiments of the great men of ancient Greece. Be- 
lieving that, however disposed the citizens of Athens might have 
been to licentiousness and moral debasement, the public teachings 
of their wise men would undoubtedly, not only, in some measure, 
check a public display of gross and corrupt manners, but also create 
a desire for moral improvement and an admiration of the practice 
of virtue. 

Plato taught his disciples that the greatest ha|)pines8 consisted 
in the contemplation of the first good God, and that the end of this 
knowledge was to render men as similar to God as the condition of 
human nature would admit. His followers were, therefore, en- 
joined' to be prudent, just, holy and temperate. Aristotle placed 
moral felicity in the practice and exercise of virtuous principles, 
and morning and evening, he was to be found in the Lyceum, ex- 
horting his hearers to do that which is just and right. Socrates 
declaimed against sensual indulgence, and the youth of Athens 
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were taught to love virtue and goodness. The philosophy of Epi- 
curus was of the most beneficial and lofty kind, and chasteness of 
manners and purity of morals were the themes upon which he ex- 

Eatiated, and the excellence of his virtues, the regularity and so- 
erness of his habits were living commentaries on his doctrines. 
We may learn from the poems of Homer, that the Greeks were ac- 
quainted with many of the luxuries of life, and that notwithstand- 
ing their corruptions (when compared with our present standard of 
morality,) which were in consequence, principally, of their religious 
superstitions, they entertained exalted ideas of virtue, and were 
at all times rigidly punctual in the performance of their devotions, 
and the celebration of their sacrifices to the Gods. 

The morality of Socrates was of the most pure and lofty charac- 
ter, and his maxims would do honour to a philosopher of the nine- 
teenth century, in the full blaze of successful science, and enjoying 
the accumulated wisdom of ages under the benign, the softening, 
the etherealizing influence of Christianity. 

The poets and dramatists of Greece touched the feelings of the 
heart, and awakened the sensibilities of humanity by their eloquent, 
pathetic, and richly adorned productions. When an Athenian au- 
dience could listen with pleasure to such sentiments as the following, 
uttered by Iphigenia, in one of the tragedies of Euripides, assured- 
ly they possessed sensibility, and were feelingly alive to the most 
tender enrK>tions. 

" Would that I had the voice of Orpheus" (she says) "to per- 
suade you, oh my father ! but, saving these tears, I have no elo- 
quence to offer. Ah, let me not die in the freshness of my life I 
sweet is the light of heaven — let me not see what is beneath. I 
was the first who called you father — I was the first whom you 
called your child — the first whom you caressed on your knees — 
the first who returned the caresses of childhood. It was then you 
were wont to say — shall I one day behold thee, my daughter, hap- 
pily married in thine husband's house ? I replied, with my cheek on 
thine, yes, my father, I shall one day receive him in mine own 
house when he is grown old, and cheer him with every kindly 
office. Look upon me — give me a kiss, my father!" 

Deep sensibility is portrayed in this beautiful passage, and we 
could fill volumes with extracts from the writers of Greece of a 
moral and feeling tendency. 

Aristophanes and Anacreon are the only writers whose works 
deserve reprehension ; the former ridiculed the wise, virtuous 
and patriotic Socrates on the stage, and the latter sung, iuOvidian 
strains, the pleasure of women and of wine. 

But even his poetry is not more gross and licentious than that 
of the modern Ovid, Tom Moore. We are no enthusiasts for Gre- 
cian virtues, but we do feel indignant when injustice is done to the 
descendants of Xenophon, Pericles, Aristides, Sophocles, Hesiod, 
and hosts of heroes, historians, poets and philosophers, from whom 
we have obtained the light of ancient wisdom, imbibed the prin- 
ciples of their refined and elegant philosophy, and by whose soft 
and pathetic, sublime and magnificent, glowing and fervid poetry 
we have been charmed and enraptured. What individual, whose 
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bosom ever glowed with admiratioD at the mighty achievements of 
Greece's ancient heroes, or whose heart ever throbbed with the full 
tide of enchanted feeling pressing on it, at the intellectual great* 
nessand splendour of the magi and sophi, who adorned the Lyceum 
and the academic groves of Athens, could put his foot on the sacred 
ground of Attica, and not contemplate with delight the soil upon 
which so many mighty deeds had been done; and in calling up from 
the affluent storehouse of memory the scenes of Salamis, the plains 
of Marathon, and the pass of Thermopylae, would not be enraptured 
with ardent and boundless joy, at the glorious retrospection. He 
who could not find in Grecian character something to admire, after 
meditating on the patriotism, and self-sacrificing courage of Leoni- 
das, contemplating the magic poetry of Homer and the sublime 
philosophy of Socrates, Plato, and Epicurus, must have a soul as 
cold and callous as the northern Goth or barbarian Vandal. We 
shall, for the present, forbear to extend on this subject our re- 
marks any further, but at once, proceed to the pleasurable em-v 
ployment of awarding to Dr Dekay that praise which, aside fronv^ 
his opinions of the Greeks, he so richly merits. He has written a 
very clever book, and many of his observations are characterized 
by good sense and sound reflection. 

His views are comprehensive, and the tone, prevailing through- 
out the work, is candid, liberal, and benevolent. 

He has done more justice to the followers of the Crescent than 
any preceding writer, and the lucid exposition, which he has given 
of their manners, customs, habits, and opinions, is entitled to the 
warmest praise. 

English travellers never find anything out of their "seagirt 
isle," worthy of their admiration or praise, but are so completely 
saturated with ridiculous and contemptible prejudices, that it is a 
difficult matter to drive anything into their minds, that does not 
accord with their preconceived and erroneous notions. Our author, 
on the contrary, went forth to "note mankind" with an unbiassed 
mind, (our readers will please to recollect that we now have no 
reference to the Greeks,) and he has related all he felt and heard 
and saw in the simple, unsophisticated language of truth ; neither 
embellished by fiction, nor deformed by unjust representation. His 
descriptions are pleasing, lively, and picturesque, neither fatiguing 
by prolixity of detail, nor ofifending by partial and unsatisfactory 
relation. His remarks are amusing, and, on many subjects, pro- 
found and philosophical. His style is classically chaste and pure; 
and we, unhesitatingly, declare that his travels are the most in- 
structive, ingenious, and attractive which we have ever perused. 

We shall not impose upon the patience of our readers a con- 
tinuation of our reflections, but introduce to them the passages 
which we have marked for insertion. Before doing this, however, 
we would remind them, that to present a regular analysis of a 
book of travels, or a mere synopsis of contents, would be impossible, 
unless we devoted all the pages of the Magazine to that one pur- 
pose alone ; but, as that would be foreign to our designs, and totally 
unsuited to the wants and tastes of the patrons of this periodical, 
we must be content with merely exhibiting such P^'^'*P"®pS^afp 
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think Will interest and amuse ; and, at the same tinoe, while we in- 
dulge in general criticism, we shall avoid, as much as possible, 
thu^e subtle disquisitions, relinements, and verbose elucidations, 
which distinguish and adorn the pages of £l Dutch commentator. 
The Minaret is thus described. 

"It is," says the author^ **a slender tower, about ten feet in dia- 
meter, and from forty to eighty feet hi^jh. A spiral staircase with- 
in leads to a projecting balcony, near the top, from whence the 
muczim, or parish clerk, calls the faithful to prayer. These mina* 
rets are always painted white, and their summits terminate in a 
black, pointed, conical roof. They are always comiected with a 
mosque, and produce a pleasing and picturesque effect in the dis- 
tance, in spite of the ludicrous association excited by their grotesque 
form. They have not unaptly been compared to a gigantic candle, 
surmounted by the extinguisher." 

The description of the Bazaar, in Constantinople, which wc here 
subjoin, is interesting. 

^* The Bazaar is a collection of shops, where goods are sold by 
retail; it covers several acres, and contains numerous streets, cross- 
ing each other in every direction. A description of one shop will 
serve for all. It is a little stall, about ten or twelve feet square, 
hung round with the various articles exposed (or sale; like the 
shops of Pompeii, they arc entirely open in front, and are closed 
at night by hanging shutters, which serve as an awning during the 
day. The floor of the stall is raised two feet from the ground ; and 
upon a small rug, spread out' on this floor, sits the cross-legged 
Turkish or Armenian shopkeeper. A small door behind him opens 
into a little recess or apartment, where those articles are kept^ 
which cannot be conveniently exposed in the stall. In making pur- 
chases, it is necessary to be on your guard, if you would avoid the 
grossest imposition. The Armenian, Greek, Persian, and Jewish 
shopkeepers do not hesitate to ask, at flrst, double the price which 
they eventually mean to take, and the Turk is fast falling into the 
same practice. 

** After I had visited these bazaars several times, I inquired of a 
Turk, from whom 1 had made several purchases, why he had 
adopted the unfair practices of his neighbours? He replied that 
they had informed him, that Franks were so much in the habit of 
beatintj^ down the price, that if they named immediately the low- 
est sum, they would ne^er be able to dispose of their goods, and 
that finding this to be really the case, he had, of course, adopted 
the practice. In general, however, it is safest to deal with the 
Turk. The bazaars are covered overhead, and, in many places, 
arched over with stone in a substantial manner. As you traverse 
them, astonishment is raised at their apparently endless extent 
and varied riches. Here, as far as the eye can reach, are seen ran^ifes 
of shops, filled with slippers and shoes of various brilliant hues; 
there are exposed the gaudy products of the Persian loom. At one 
place, drugs and spices fill the air with scents, while, at another, a 
long line of arms and polished cutlery flash upon the eyes. 

** Each street is exclusively occupied by a particular branch of 
trade, and we traversed for hours the various quarters in which 
books, caps, jewellery, harness, trunks, garments, furs, etc. were 
separately exposed for sale. The crowds which thronged the ba- 
zaars were so dense, that it was with no little d^fi^cu|^^|W 
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good our way; and when to this are added the numerout persons 
who were running about, holdin^f up articles for sale, and crying 
out the price at the top of their voices — the sonorous Turkish ac« 
cent predominating over the various dialects of Europe, with the 
running accompaniment of the ceaseless Greek chatter, one may 
form a tolerably accurate idea of the noise and bustle of the scene." 

At sunset, the gates of the Bazaar are closed, and no person 
sleeps within its walls. It has twentytwo immense gates, which 
open into as many ditTerent streets. 

Constantinople is abundantly supplied with water, by means of 
numerous aqueducts; and, our author says, '* that, in this particu- 
lar, the commercial emporium of the United States is some centu- 
ries behind the metropolis of Turkey." 

The New Yorkers, we hope, will profit by this kindly hint, for 
their water is certainly detestable to the palate and revolting to 
the stomach. The mortality of cholera, in that city, was, in a 
great measure, to be ascribed to the want of a plentiful supply of 
good, wholesome water. " 

We have been undeceived, in regard to our being the only peo- 
ple on earth not burthened with a national debt. It appears, from 
Dr Dekay's statements, that the Turks are not only at present 
exempt from this national encumbrance, but have always been 
free from national responsibilities. " The ordinary revenue," he says, 
^ is about fourteen millions of dollars, and is more than sufficient for 
the expenses of government, which rarely exceeds two millions." 
The Turks have no public stock, and are totally ignorant of bank- 
ing operations. It were to be wished that we could Sciy as much 
of the citizens of our own country, for we fear that the question of 
banks or no banks will, at some period, not very remote, involve us 
in many disputes and difficulties, and necessarily place the opera- 
tive mechanic and rich capitalist at open variance and direct hos- 
tility. That banks are not essential to the commerce of a country, 
is evident from the States of Holland, which have no banks of dis- 
count, but merely one of deposite in the city of Amsterdam, 
from which no paper is issued in the form of notes. As banks are 
at present organized, we cannot look upon them in any other light 
than swindling machines established by law. The whole system 
must be revised, and, if we are to have banks, we hope they will 
be chartered upon the improved principles of the age, so as to pre- 
sent the fairest chance of being beneficial to the poor operative, 
who toils, whether physically or mentally, for the means necessary 
to his sustenance, and the preservation of his being. At present, 
these institutions are well calculated to facilitate the unjust specu- 
lative interests of the capitalist, while they tend by the monopoly 
of money, to injure, and hold in vassal bondage, the genius, talents, 
and learning of our country. — From the account given by our au- 
thor, it is manifest that we have been most wofully deceived in 
the antecedent descriptions given of the privileges and liberties of 
the Moslem women. Turkish jealousy existed only in the minds of 
sagacious and penetrating travellers, but was nowhere to be found 
in the domicile of the Mohammedan. 

He permits his wife to go and come when she pleases, and rarely 
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takes upon himself to inqnire into the nature and objects of her 
peregrinations. Indeed, the Islamite wife is less carefully observed 
than the American spouse; her opportunities are much greater 
for an intrigue, and the chances of detection much less, than are to 
b^ found in Great Britain or America. 

Turkish travellers, heretofore, have drawn largely upon the 
credulity of their readers by gross misrepresentation, exaggerated 
description, and mendacious dogmatism. 

But Dr Dekay has shown an example worthy of imitation; he 
examines carefully, is diligent in his inquiries, and records faithfully. 
He informs ys in relation to the jealousy of the Turks that their 
reluctance to converse about women has been alleged as a proof 
of their jealousy. 

*^The whole amount of this/' says our author, ^Ms, that they 
consider it an improper topic, and that to introduce any con- 
versation on this subject is an undoubted evidence of ill breeding. 
We have had opportunities of hearing the remarks of even young 
Turks on topics allied to this, and they would form an amusing 
contrast with the ordinary conversation of our well educated young 
men : we need scarcely add that the advantage on the score of mo- 
rality, to say nothing of propriety, is much in favour of the Moslem. 
When we, therefore, state that the Turks consider it as a mark of 
illbreeding to speak of each other's wives, we offer, at once, an 
apology and explanation of their conduct. 

*' The internal arrangement or distribution of a Turkish house- 
hold has also furnished a fruitful text for those who declaim about 
Turkish jealousy. Every woman's house is in fact divided into two 
parts — the Harem^or women's apartment, and the Salamliky or part 
allotted to the men. We have been in several Turkish houses now 
occupied by Franks, where Xhis arrangement can be conveniently 
studied. A long room communicating with several others is the 
ordinary living apartment of the women and female domestics. In 
this room all the household operations, such as sewing, spinning, 
cleaning etc. are performed, and here too they take their meals. 
Around this room is a range of qlosets or cupboards three feet 
high, which contain domestic utensils, clothes, and other articles 
appertaining to a household. Upon the top of these closets they 
sleep at night, and, similar to the men, with their clothes on. This 
unseemly practice they have in common with the Greeks, who do 
not, however, correct it like the Turks by frequent ablutions, and 
who are said, at least the lower classes, to wear out a suit of 
clothes before it leaves their backs. The apartments for the hus- 
band and the male domestics offer nothing peculiar except that 
they are distinct from those of the women ; in some houses the 
communication is completely cut off except by a single door, of 
which the husband and wife have each a key. In others, the food 
prepared by the women is conveyed into the Salamlik by means of 
a revolving cupboard, similar to the contrivances used in the con- 
vents of Europe. The entrance from the street is equally distinct, 
and it is needless to add that the women have free ingress and 
egress. It is probable that the women are quite as much satisfied 
with this arrangement as the men : and if the truth could be as- 
certained, it would no doubt be discovered that it originated with 
the women themselves. They must certainly be rid of those thou- 
sand petty annoyances which we are assured on competent authority,: 
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even the best of husbands are but too apt to create in an orderly 
family. For example, they are free from the nuisance of tobacco- 
smoke, of entertaining the husband's ^ dear five hundred friends," of 
being compelled to listen to longwinded prosy conversations on 
trade or politics, and they are scarcely responsible for a husband's 
appearance when he goes abroad. As they take their meals sepa- 
rately, there can be no sour looks or tart remarks, should the beef 
be underdone, or the soup be parboiled; and as the marketing is 
done by the women, the poor man must per force receive thank- 
fully whatever is placed before him, and swallow it without grum- 
bling." 

We had marked several more passages, with which we intended 
to have adorned the pages of the Magazine, but find that we have 
already approached our limits, and must, therefore, refer our readers 
to the work itself, assuring them that they will be instructed and 
entertained in its perusal. In taking leave of Dr Dekay we can 
assure him that as his fireside companion in his travels, we have 
been highly delighted with his agreeable manners, sprightly re- 
marks, and animating conversation. 

He is, indeed, a pleasant companion, a sound philosopher, and 
discusses every topic within the sphere of bis observation, in a 
manner both useful and attractive. 

It is to be regretted that we have not more such travellers, — 
they bring honour to themselves and glory to their country. We 
hope the time will not be long ere we shall again have the pleasure 
of meeting the author of Sketches in Turkey. 

A. C. D. 



TO MY DAUGHTER GENEVIEVE. 

BY BVMNER L. FAISFIXLD. 

Star of my being*8 early night ! Hours o*er thy placid spirit pass 

Tender out most triumphant flower ! Like forest streams that glide and sing, 

Frail form of dust and heavenly light! When through the fresh and flragrant grass 

Rainbow of storms that roona me lower ! Breathes ihe immortal soul of spring ; 

Of tested love the pledge renewed, And through the realms of thy blest 

The milder lommary given dreams, 

Toguide me, through earth's solitude, Thy high mysterions thoughts of Time, 

To Love's own home of bliss in heaven I Heaven's watchers roam by Eden streams, 

And hail thee, Love ! in hymns sublime. 
Heiress of Fate ! thy soil Uoe eye 

Throws o'er the earth its brightness But these bright days will vanish. Love.' 

now. And thou wilt learn to weep o'er truth. 

As sunlight gushes from the sky And with a saddened spirit prove 

In glory oVsr the far hill's brow ; That bliss abides alone with youth. 

And light from thine ethereal home Cares may corrode that lovely cheek. 

On every sinless moment lingers. And fears convulse that gentle heart, 

As hope, o er happier days to come. And agonies, thou darst not speak. 

Thrills the hearft harp with viewle« fin- Deepen ■■ childttood's hours depart 
gers. 

And thou, fair child ! as yean descend 

For, &om the fount of Godhead, them. In darkness on thy desert track, 

A ray midst myriads wandering down, Maytt tread thy path without a friend. 

Still wearst upon that stainless brow Gaze on through tears, through ahadowt 

The seraph s pure and glorious crown ; back, 

Still^from thy Maker's bosom taken And sigh unheard by all who stood 

To bear thy trial time below, Aromxl thee on a happier day. 

Like sunlight flowers, by winds unshaken, And struggle with the torrent flood, t 

The dews of heaven aiomid thee gbw. That sweeps thy last pale hope awi^ iC 
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O'er the loft light of that blue eye 

doods of ymd gloom may quickly gather. 
At, ere the iimburat of his sky, 

The tempest fell around thy father ; 
And mid the cold world's wealth and pride, 

The chill of crowds, life's restless sdr, 
Thou mayst unknown with gnef abide. 

Lone as the sea of Anadir. 

And thou wilt grow in beauty, love > 
While I am mouldering in the gloom. 

And like the summer rill and grove. 
Sigh a brief sorrow o'er my tomb ; 

And thou wilt tread the same wild path 
Of mirth and madness all have trod, 

Since time gave birth to sin and wrath- 
Till from the dust thou soaist to God ! 



Doubts may assail thy soul, and woes 

Gather into a burning chain. 
And round thy darkened spirit close 

Mid kmellness, disease and pain. 
When I no more can watch and guard 

Thy daily steps, thy nightly rest. 
Nor, with the strengta of sorrow, ward 

Earth's evil from thy spotless breast. 

Fed by the dust that grave thee breath. 

Wild flowers may bloom above my grave, 
And sigh in every night breeze. Death, 

When thou shalt shriek for roe to save ! 
The bosom, from whose fount thy lips 

The nectar drew of bliss below, 
If ay moulder in the soul's eclipse. 

And leave thee to thy fHendless wo. 

£*en m the dawn of Time, thy heart 
Hath felt bereavement's chill and blight; 

For thou hast seen the soul depart 
That would have clothed thy path with 
light; 



And now, my beautiful— my blest! 

Where on earth's desert wilt thou find 
A guide — a friend — a home of rest 

For the bruised heart and troubled mind ? 

Dark wiles and snares and sorceries 
Will spread beneath thy feet, and stain 

Thy spirit with their glitterinelies, 
'Till phantom bliss doth end in pain ; 

And thou must feel, and fear, and hide 
The doubts that gloom, the pangs that gnaw. 

And o'er a wreck d heart wear the pride. 
, That by its gloom doth guilt o'erawe. 

Yet dread not thou, my Genevieve! 

The ills allowed, allotted here ; 
Nor waste thy soul in thoughts that grieve— 

The trembling sigh, the burning tear ! 
Mind builds its empire on the waste. 

And virtue triumphs in despair; 
The guiltless wo oi being past 

Is future glory's deathless heir. 

Beware the soil of thoughts profane. 

The fluent speech of skill'd design. 
Passion that ends in nameless pain. 

And fiction drawn from fashion's mine ! 
He, who so wildly shadows out 

'The darkest passions of our sin. 
Draws the dark bane, he strews about; 

From the deep fount of guilt within. 

The Anointed keep thee, sinless child! 

Be on thy path, the Paraclete ! 
Through dreary wold and desert wild 

The Giver guide thy little feet! 
Like buds that bloom as blown flowers fall. 

New hopes wave o'er thee angel pinions. 
Till thou, with them who loved thee— all — 

Blend round the smile of GoD in glory's 
high dominions. 



THE WAYWARDNESS OP GENIUS. 

BY A MEMBER OF THE AMERICAN INSTITI7TE OF LETTERS. 



' And is this the whole 



Of snch men's destiny beneath the Sun 1 
Must all the finer thoughts, the thrilling sense, 

The electric blood with which their arteries nm, 
Their body's self-turned soul with the intense 

Feeling of that which is, and fancy of 
That which should be, to such a recon^nse 



Conduct 1" 



Prophecy of Dante. 



The waywardness of genius has been a perpetual theme for the 
moralist, the poet and the philosopher. One of the most striking 
traits of wayward genius is an incapacity of satisfying its own ex- 
pectations, as well as those of the world, in relation to its moral 
and physical character ; not only as it concerns its intellectual 
achievements, but even in relation to its personal deportment ; for 
it is a fact attested by all history and experience that men of 
eenius are seldom more agreeable in conversation, than they are 
faultless in their productions or happy in their lives. Seldom, or 
never, handsome, they are still less apt to be amiable, or pleasant 
as companions, or agreeable as friends. Being of quick sagacity 9*^ 
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and nice observation, they readily detect blemishes in others; and 
naturally irritable and sarcastic, they are prone to indulge in 
satire and turn the defects of others into ridicule. Vain and pre- 
suming, they are at the same time diffident and jealous of praise ; 
and while they are morbidly sensitive to censure, they are equally 
dissatisfied with applause. When you praise them, they doubt 
your sincerity ; and when you reprove them, they question your 
judgment or suspect your friendship. They are neither satisfied 
with themselves nor reconciled to the world. Although they are 
sometimes vain, yet they are too conscious of their own defects to 
be arrogant ; but they are so superior to the world, that they 
feel proud when put in comparison with the general order of men, 
though humble when considered in the scale of positive perfection. 

Genius is, indeed, an enigma ; a something always to be studied, 
yet never to be understood. The strong and masculine features 
of lofty minds seem to conform every thing about them to this all 
controlling spirit of the soul. Made up of a concentration of vio- 
lent passions, they form vigorous conceptions and decided judg- 
ments; and thus become as inflexible in opinion, as they are rigid 
and unconciliating in manners. It is generally, the quality of fee- 
ble minds and instinctive life, gifted with very moderate powers of 
perspicacity, or of imagination, to be amiable, soft and concili- 
ating; and it is less from acerbity of temper, than energy of intel- 
lect, that we find men of genius rough and ungentle in the announce- 
ment, and not less positive in the retention of their opinions. In 
general, women and men, not distinguished for strong attributes of 
mind, are the subjects of the soft, mild, and agreeable traits of cha- 
racter ; which depend less on the goodness of the heart, than the 
serene composure of the intellect. Nervous irritability is more 
the cause than the effect of genius ; and as this impels the mind to 
the perception of relations never discerned by others, so it awakens 
feelings and thoughts, which cannot brook the ignorance of less 
profound and comprehensive intellect, and fails to excite the sym- 
pathies of the less feeling heart. 

It is for this reason that genius becomes too colossal to retain 
the proportions of grace, or the features of feminine delicacy in its 
character, however it may be distinguished for those qualities in its 
productions. Hence it is that men of genius are seldom, or never 
esteemed; and very rarely loved. They offend too many preju- 
dices to be agreeable — they assail too many errors not to be feared; 
they break down too many customs to be admired — they shock too 
many feelings to be loved. General dislike, fear, envy and hatred 
seem to be the only emotions they inspire, when they mix with the 
world — while, on the contrary, universal admiration and lasting re- 
nown are their lot, when they seclude themselves in devotion to 
the divinity that stirs within them. Then kindling to inspiration^ 
they throw off the gems of heaven from the glowing laboratory of 
a fervid and exhaustless imagination, or compose treasures of know- 
ledge for the instruction of posterity. Thus they never satisfy the 
world in their personal and moral character ; and never, or very 
seldom, fail in the achievement of posterior glory. 

This, one would naturally suppose, is a measure of afflictioit 
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quite sufficient to rescue unfortunate genius from further calamity; 
as we are all disposed to think that some countervailing good is al- 
ways in store for those who suffer severe and protracted trials. Yet 
is this among the least of the evils which hurry down genius before 
the whirlwind of passion into the blackness oi despair. The inca- 
pacity to satisfy its own expectations is a corrosive poison to its 
peace, and a gnawing worm that never dies. It cherishes a glow- 
ing and a boundless ambition for excellence unattainable, and for 
glory beyond the lot of mortals. Oh ! I have seen genius weep away 
its nights of anguish into days of humiliation, that it could not 
- equal in composition the shadowy imaginings of invention, as they 
flitted before it like the stars of heaven, now burning bright, and 
DOW lost in darkness, as if shining only to deceive, and putting on 
their glories merely to lure us to ruin. Alexander wept when he 
beard of his father's victories, lest he should leave him no harvest of 
glory to reap. Caesar too played the woman when he had con- 
quered the world, to find that his cup of fame was full and that 
his genius must become in future a prey to apathy and languor* 
For glory is the food of genius — its sole delight — its only occupa- 
tion. Deny it tliat^ and wo unutterable is the assured lot of that 
. brilliant wretch whose ken pierces the veil that skreens eternity 
from the common gaze, and riots in visions that constitute the 
enjoyments of the gods. Thus it pants after perfection not easily 
reached ; and, when attained, not satisfactory, because fresh glory 
must be gained, or ruin overwhelms the soul, when thus left without 
its natural aliment. It is for this reason, that genius seems never to be 
satisfied with itself; for as the fruition of glory cannot be incessant, 
the doom of its misery is as inevitable as it is dark and deep— com- 
bining all that can be conceived of horror, or imagined of anguish. 
Then it is, in these mysterious moments of despondency, that ge- 
nius, despising its own destiny, perverts its might to its own destruc- 
tion, in preference to wearing away an existence not illumined by 
the rays of glory or sweetened by the perpetual voice of praise. 

For the same reason, no men are so susceptible of flattery and so 
liable to become victims to adulation as men of genius; yet their 
incredulity would save them from this deception, did they not pre- 
fer praise to sense, and fiction to judgment. 

In the moments of despondency just described, the waywardness 
of genius is most observable; for when the sun of its fame is ob- 
scured, it loses itself in the labyrinth of its own woes, and begins to 
scorn that very glory which is the canopy of its ambition's throne. 
It is in such moments, oh, unhappy genius 1 that the fiery darts of 
thy sublimated soul pierce deep into thine own vitals; at such 
times, beware ! Think not of the poisoned bowl, or the bloody dag- 
ger ! Reflect not on the woes that press thee down, but fly to na- 
ture for succour and repose. Expand the wide wings of thy sub- 
lime fancy over the beautiful and mysterious productions that lie 
spread before you in the glowing landscape and the gleaming river 
—in the foaming cataract and the placid vale — ^the humble cot of 
industry, or the virtuous habitation of content Give up your soul 
to active solitude, or devote your days and nights to deeds of be- 
nevolence or designs of love. Fly to the coverts and the fields, or 
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seek the abode of misery to succour its afflictions, and pour gfTead 
into its wounds ! But touch not, oh, son of vivid feeling and ex- 
quisite fancy! touch not the inebriating draught that smiling Bac- 
chus proffers to your lips, as he chaunts the song of pleasure, 
which falsely promises oblivion to your woes. Fly ! fly from the 
magic charms of his tabor and flute, and the delicious but intoxi' 
eating goblet that he holds forth dressed in wreaths of flowers^ 
whose folds conceal the serpent death, and the hag despair ! Touch 
it not, as thou hopest for the glory of earth or the sublime immor- 
tality of God! But to the fields repair; and climb the cra^y cliffs 
that overhang the giddy cataract, and lose, in the sublime contem- 
plation of nature, the Httleness of thy own ambition. 

Wayward child of genius! thus envied, thus admired, how shall 
I describe thy fickle temper, and thy mysterious career? When 
censured, irritable and melancholy — when praised, still wretched 
and dissatisfied with thy attainments, improvident and reckless; 
thou placest thy happiness in visions and neglectest the only 
means of rational felicity and permanent independence. Inhab- 
iting a world of thy own creation, thou art the victim of reaUtieSf 
which, while they constitute the pleasure of rougher mortals, 
crush sensibilities like thine into unutterable wo ! Fame, how fu- 
tile and vain are thy aspirations! Well may est thou, proud genius! 
envy the carpenter at his bench — the smith at his forge — the 
tinker at his pots, and the shoemaker at his lapstone — their hap- 
piness is infinitely superior to that of all the boasted geniuses who lap 
unreal glory in a fancied elysium — or, at the best, purchase immor- 
tality by a life of wo, and a career of anguish, disappointment and 
disease. S. S. 



THE AUTUMNAL EVE. 

How bland and beautiful this stilly Eve ! 

The autumnal sun sinks glorious to his rest, 
And hearts overworn may now in joyance leave 

Dark care and dwell in Nature's blessing blest. ^ 

Lo ! how the mottled clouds drink in the hues 

Of the far sun, while silent shadows wave 
O'er wooded vales, a^ erst the holier muse 

O'er Terape shook her purple wings and gave 
Mysterious visions to the holy few. 

Who dared to dwell in solitude, and be 
Their own one world, creating from the dew 

And sun. things beautiful celestially. 
And look thou, with a meditative eye, 

Where, with a slow and solemn motion, glides 
The hill moon tow'rd her pcdace in the sky, 

Casting her power upon the rushing tides ! 
With what a softened and serene delight 

Up from the blue horizon, meek ana pale, 
Dian ascends, and at the noon of niecht, 

Bends o'er to hear the timid lovefs tale ! 

The deep lone twilight of the soundless woods, 

Floating below while all is bright above. 
Comes o'er the spirit in its dreamy moods. 

Like images of blest remembered love — 

— Blest in its young fair spring and full of buds, (^ooolp 
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From whose soft bosoms fragrant flowers looked forth. 
Ere came the mildew blight, the waste of floods, 

The desolation of the virgin earth ! 
And the deep fflory of the pictured skies, 

Albeit vanishing as visions are, 
Throws o'er the hills the liffht of an^el eyes, 

The smile of every seraph from his star; 
As memory bears above all earthly woes 

The radiant features of a well loved feuse, 
Lost in this life, but waiting, at its close. 

To light Love's heaven with all Love's matchless grace. 
Touched by the molten beams that burst along 

Yon glorious company of clouds, each tree 
Seems to lifl up its sweet but voiceless song, 

And bend its discrowned head to Deity. 
And rivulets, that revelled on their way 

Through meadows, ^reen, and overhanging woods, 
Gurgle and gleam their oold farewell to day, 

And onward leap throuerh darkening solitudes. 
The leaves grow crisp and sere, and yet they CTeet 

Chill airs that kiss and kill them, as the mala 
Rejoices, e'en in death, the smile to meet 

Of him who slew her with glozed words, and bade 
The tortured and wrecked heart believe and bear. 

In silence and good cheer, the last rebuke 
Of eyes remorseless over her despair^ 

And conscious guilt, that slayetn with a look. 
The homiUes we read on autimm eves. 

Beneath the vast blue vault of yon calm sky. 
The eloquent rustle of the bhffhted leaves. 

The universal readiness to die — 
The lore of cloisters or of coimcils far 

Transcend, in sight of Him, whose seasons come. 
Like oracles, to warn us what we are, 

And. in their lapse, t^bear our spirits home. 
Who doles out doits to mendicants, and wears 

The rough rock in his prayers, contemning men 
But whereliis pride exacts their plaudits, bears. 

In convent gloom, or shagged lonely glen, 
A haughty hearty which He acceptetn not 

Who doth rejoice in cheerfulness and mirth, 
Chastened by love, that from one sacred spot 

Pours its soft glory over all the earth. 
But he, whose spirit holds, through every change. 

With sun, moon, stars, hills, vales and shrubs and flowert. 
The commune of devotion, ne'er can range 

Beyond the guidance of those holy Powers, 
Which give to earth its beauty, ana to man 

His conscious triumph over sin and death. 
And unto heaven the glories that began 

When from the first heart gushed the vital breath. 
The cricket's chirrup— I remember well 

It was the music of my boyhood, when 
My heart o'erflowed with thoughts I could not tell 

To worldly wise and world devoted men ; 
And it comes o'er me hke the tones once heard 

Breathing affection at a time estranged: 
'Tis sweeter than the song of any bird— 

I heard it ere mv wayward fortimes changed! 
The whippoor will— its slow, unchanging chant. 

Its lone, unlistened, melancholy sons 
Hath sadly cheered me in each wo ana want. 

And sorrow, and bereavement, and deep wrong; 
For I have lived unseen, like that poor thing. 

And sun^ unheard, unsolaced and in vain 
As that dotn ever— €md I^cannot fling 

My early thoughts aside, nor renain twain 
The mantle that nath wrapt my silent breast. 

To join the revel of the world, and feel 
No more as I have felt, when, cedmly blest, hi.u dooalp 

That lone bird's notes had power to lull and heit^ ^^^^ i^ 
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No more in plashy brook webfiwted (owl 

Plunffe with their tender brood in moulting glee,— 
Wails the wild heron, hoots the cynic owl, 

From reedy marsh and thunderstricken tree. 
Like summer morning friends, the dryades 

No more glide through the shadows of the grove ; 
Their whispers steal not through the moaning trees: 

Their smiles salute not young and holy love. 
But by the reeking frith the torpid hind 

Weaves wattles mopingly the livelong day ; 
Throwing all thought upon the whiffling wind, 

He whistles time and rankling care away. 
He knows not mind ; its agony and pride j 

Its secret rapture and its pubhc wo ; 
Dull as the dank lagoon, his seasons glide ; 

He little gains and nothing can bestow. 
No alms to soothe despair or wan disease. 

Nor heartfelt words of solace, hope and health ; 
Like matted weeds on lone, unvoyaged seas, 

He breathes and dies— his wherry all his wealth. 
Dredging the slimy depth of waters dark. 

He marks not nature but to serve his toil ; 
Hushed Twilight lights and guides his trundling bark; 

He gropes and drudges 'neath the morning's smile. 

Not thus, like hutted peasant, spectre led, 

Soulless in sunshine, quaking m the shade. 
At morn the living, and at eve the dead, 

The bard beholds before his eye arrayed. 
In every leaf there's music to his ear. 

In every rivulet and every breeze : 
He knoweth not the shapes of earthly Fear, 

In the deep fear of Heaven, that quelleth the«e. 
To the divinity, that dwells within. 

And sheds o'er earth and heaven its glorious light. 
Nature becomes beloved and akin, 

And, as celestials, pure and deeply bright 
Mind wanders forth, and throws o'er every flower 

And lake, and wood, or shaken or serene. 
The deathless memory of some hallowed hour. 

The deep affection of some trying scene ; 
And field and forest are companions bound 

To gifted hearts, by ties no power can rend ; 
The soul may mmgle with a half hecu-d sound, 

And float in raptures that can have no end. 

The timid throstle still a few low notes 

Pours forth, preluding her farewell to frost ; 
On sylvan scenes beloved the robin dotes. 

Loth to believe his springtime pleasures lost. 
Grasshoppers pitter on the mead no more. 

The nignthawk's swoop swells faintly in the air. 
The twittering swallow mourns the season o'er, 

And 'mid her ruins. Nature kneels in prayer 
That He, whose smile spread beauty o'er her brow, 

And clothed with loveliness the cheerful earth, 
Will guide wayfaring man through drifled snow, 

And pour His peace and love around the household hearth. 

F. 



MEMOIR OF PARACELSUS. 

BY DR ALEXANDER C. DRAPER. 



This eccentric genius, who astonished the world by his daring 
presumptiony and the boldness of his inDoyatioD3|^w^^' 
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Eosilden, a village about tvfo miles from Zurich, Switzerland, in 
the year 1403. The word ensilden signifies a wilderness or barren 
heath ; hence he received from Erasmus the appellation eremite or 
hermit His name, at length, was Aureolus'rhillippus Paracelsus 
Theophrastus Bombast de Hohenheim ! His father, Wilhelmus Ho- 
henheim, was the natural son of a master of the Teutonic Order, and 
was esteemed a successful practitioner for the age, and a man of con- 
siderable learning. Of the early periods of the life of Paracelsus, 
we regret exceedingly that there is such a paucity of materials. 
There is in the human mind an eager curiosity to know everything 
that relates to a man, who has always been exhibited as a prodigy 
of nature ; a daring genius, who set all systems at defiance, and 
held in utter contempt the arbitrary doctrines of existing schools. 
But, in the case now before us, we regret that we are unable to 
satisfy this curiosity save in a scanty degree. The only circum- 
stance, which we find recorded of him in bis infantile days, is that, 
at the age of three years, he was so unfortunate as to be attacked 
by a ferocious sow, who mutilated him with worse than vandal 
ferocity, though she relieved him forever from all corrosive jea- 
lousy — the Sahara of the soul. 

His father possessed an ample library, from the stores of which 
he first acquired the rudiments of the then existing theories of medi- 
cine. Under the direction of his father, Paracelsus was inducted 
into the practical parts of medicine and surgery ; but as the alche- 
mical philosophy was then advancing to high reputation, he soon 
became charmed with its study; and, to prosecute this branch 
of science more effectually, he was placed by his father under the 
care of Trithemius, abbot of Spanheim, a man of celebritv at that 
time, from whom he learned not a few of the mysteries of the art. 
We must premise that the doctrines of Galen, with a few immate- 
rial innovations of the Arabian physicians, occupied entirely the 
schools of medicine till the commencement of the sixteenth century, 
when the alchemists began to apply their discoveries to the cure 
of diseases. The state of medicine was emphatically in a melan- 
choly condition ; the writings of Hippocrates were very little read, 
and the works of Galen, to which the physicians professed to 
adhere, were rendered dark and unintelligible by the subtile mysti- 
fications of the schoolmen. From Trithemius, he removed to 
Sigiamund Fuggerus, of Schwarts, a German chemist of high 
reputation, und a man enthusiastically eager in his pursuit of the 
Philosopher's Stone. Under the direction of Fuggerus, he ardently 
pursued bis studies, and was, in a short time, as great a proficient 
in tlie art as bis industrious tutor. From a retrospective glance 
at men of the fii-st distinction, who flourished in the fifteenth cen- 
tury^ we arc bumbled and astonished that their imaginations should 
so much prepondercite over their judgments, as to pursue, with 
an ardour almost incredible, the idea of transmitting the base 
metals into gold* But among the endless variety of experiments 
instituted for this discovery, many facts presented themselves of the 
utmost importance to mankind, and which were wdl calculated to 
unfold the true principles of chemical science. 

The mind of Paracelsus became wholly engagend in this s^ject,: 
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from which nothing could divert him ; dissatisfied with the attain* 
ments already made, he applied to all the most eminent cultivatore 
of the alchemical philosophy, from whom, as he states, he imbibed 
all their secrets. He visited all the universities of Germany, Italy, 
France and Spain, for the purpose of becoming acquainted with 
the different systems of professors, and the various modes of prac- 
tice pursued in different countries. But his inquisitive mind not 
resting here, he travelled through Prussia, Poland, Transylvania, 
Portugal and other countries of Europe, and applied indifferently to 
physicians, barbers, old women, conjurors and chemists, from whom 
he picked up everything that might be useful, and thus his stock 
of knowledge was very considerably enlarged. 

While pursuing this irregular course, Paracelsus did not discri- 
minate between the useful, the superfluous, and the bad, which is 
80 necessary to all systematic advancement. Knowledge cannot 
be applied to any beneficial purpose, unless directed by a mind 
endowed with a clear conception of principles. 

At the age of twenty, he went to examine the mines of Germa- 
ny, doubtless with the design of conducting experiments on metals, 
in his eager pursuit of the philosopher's stone. Thence, he tra- 
velled on to Russia, where, being on the frontier, he was taken 
prisoner by the Tartars, and by tliem delivered to the Cham, who, 
pleased with his appearance, and charmed by the extent of his 
acquirements, retained him at court; and, not long after, sent him, 
with the prince, his son, on an embassy to Constantinople. He was 
occasionally employed as a physician and surgeon in the armies of 
the Cham. 

At this time, he appears to have set a high valine on the writings 
of Hippocrates, but arrogantly condemned the systems of the scho- 
lastic physicians, aad utterly despised the practice of the Arabs. 
His reputation was daily increasing, and by some he was called 
the God of Physicians. 

The state of medicine at this time was very low : the Galenian 
system was then in the zenith of its glory, but rendered dark and 
unintelligible by the subtile disquisitions of the schoolmen. The 
remedies were few, the properties of these not well understood, and 
the practice, which was but feeble and inert, was wholly directed 
by the Arabs. 

A loathsome disease, at this period, had made its appearance, 
and was exciting horror, and spreading devastation, through the 
failure of the physicians to cure it, by remedies which consisted 
entirely of bleeding, purging, and a few others, that exerted no 
power over that alarming aflfliction. The struggle, which had 
existed for some time between the devotees of Galen and the prose- 
cutors of chemistry, was now decided in the complete overthrow 
of the former, and the triumph of the latter, by their discovery 
of the application of mercury, which was found rapidly to eradi- 
cate the malady. 

The great reputation of Paracelsus constituted him the leader 
of the chemists, and he exerted the utmost of his powers to over- 
throw the systems of the schoolmen and estatblish that of his vota- 
ries. ,The confident manner in which he promulgated the power 
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of his remedies, consisting principally of mercury, antimony and 
opium, and the many cures he effected by these articles, procured 
him disciples, and a wide extension of his popularity and fame. 

In 1527 he vbited Basil, and increased his fame not a little by 
curing Froberius, a famous printer of that city. The case of the 
printer appears to have been an acute and violent pain in his heel, 
which had resisted the ordinary treatment of the physician, but 
which Paracelsus speedily cured by his remedies. The patient, 
although cured of the pain in his heel, in a short time ^d of ap<S 
plexy. 

It was during his stay at Basil, that the magistracy of that place, 
conceiving a high opinion of his genius and learning, appointed him 
professor (the first that was ever created) of alchemical philosophy, 
with a handsome salary. Here he delivered his opinions during two 
hours,daily,occasionaliy in Latin, but more frequently in UighDutch. 
After his appointment to the professorship of Basil, he issued the 
following advertisement, dated June, 1527. 

" Being invited, with a large stipend, by the governors of Basil, 
I publicly interpret, for two hours, every day, my own books of 
practical and theoretical physic, natural philosophy and chirui^ery, 
to the great advantage of my hearers." 

Here he delivered lectures to explain his own writings, cfecompo^ 
sitwnibus, gradibus et tantas, which according to Von Helmont, was 
a mere farce upon philosophy : his lecture abounding in idle phrase- 
ology, and exhibiting but little. soundness of understanding. 

One of the first of his acts, as professor, was to commit to the 
flames while seated in his chair, in a solemn manner, the writings 
of Galen and Avicenna ; directing his audience, at the time, to 
consult the devil and him, if God would not conununicate the 
secrets of physic In his acknowledged writings he says that ^no 
one need scruple consulting the devil, to get secrets of physic from 
him." 

In bis conduct he exhibited the most disgusting arrogance. He 
treated his contemporaries in the noost insulting manner; and in 
one of his works declares "that the very down of his bald pate had 
more knowledge than all their writers — the buckles of his shoes, 
more learning than Galen and Avicenna, and his beard, more ex- 
perience than all their universities." 

He had many hearers, with whom he associated on terms of un- 
restrained familiarity. 

Three of his disciples he maintained in diet and clothes, and 
communicated to them all his secrets. They afterwards deserted 
him, wrote against his doctrines, and rewarded his kindness by 
ii^ratitude. 

He retained in his family several sui^eons and barbers, whom 
he instructed in hb doctrines; but all of them soon left htm and 
rewarded his amity by becoming his enemies. 

His only disciples who continued faithful to the cause of their mas** 
ter, were the doctors Peter, Comelius, Andrew, Ursinus, the licen- 
tiate Pau'gratius, and Master Raphael, of all of whom he writes in 
terms of commendation. 

During his residence at Basil, be cured a noble canon of Ilech- ^ 
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tenfels of a spasmodic afiection of the stomach, whom his physicians 
had re.^igfiod in despair, by three pills of opium. The canon had 
agreed to pay him one hundred French crowns if he effected a cure, 
but finding it performed so easily, he objected to pay, observing to 
Fai acebus m a jesting manner, that he had given him nothing but 
three boluses of mice manure. Paracelsus, indignant at such 
treatment, had the canon immediately cited before a court of jus- 
tice, where the judge, estimating the cure by the mechanical ser- 
vice rendered, instead of appreciating medical science as the result 
of intellect, decreed him a trifling recompense. 

Paracelsus, exasperated to the highest degree at this unjust de- 
cision, treated the judge with indignity, charged him and the court 
with injustice, and such was the violence of his passion, and the 
contemptuous epithets which he liberally bestowed upon the ma- 
gistracy, that it was thought advisable by his friends for him to leave 
the city, as they thought it probable that he would be charged 
vfiih treason. He, therefore, immediately quit the court and re- 
tired to his native place, leaving the whole of his chemical appa- 
ratus in the care of his friend Joan Oporimus.* Not contented io 
this obscure situation, Paracelsus shortly quitted his paternal roof 
and rambled about the country of Alsatia, attended by his friend 
Oporimus. Zeringer, who lived at the same time at Basil, relates 
that notwithstanding this dissolute course of life, he performed 
many extraordinary cures, which caused the people to look upon 
him as something more than human. 

His presumption is unparalleled in the history of man ; he swore 
by his own soul, and invoked every god in heaven to witness that 
by the aid of one single remedy prepared from metals, he was able 
to cure all diseases, of whatever kind. While at G)lmar in Alsa- 
tia, he was sent for to visit a countryman, represented by the mes- 
senger as being extremely ill, and requiring his attendance imme- 
diately. But, Paracelsus being engaged with companions in a 
revel, declined visiting the patient until the morning. Then en- 
tering the house in a furious manner, he demanded if the patient 
had taken any medicine? The attendants answered, that con- 
ceiving him to be at the point of death, they had sent for a priest, 
who had just administered the sacrament, at which Paracelsus in a 
rage replied, ''if he has had recourse to another physician he has 
no occasion for me," and immediately rushed out of the house. 
Oporimus, who was then with him, shocked at such impious con- 
duct, took leave of Paracelsus, and returned to take care of his fami- 
ly at Basil, from whom he had been absent four years. He always 
carried in his pocket a bottle of his elixir, confident of prolonging 
his life by the aid of it to the age of Methuselah. 

In his rambles about the country, he cured many diseases, such as 
the leprosy, syphilis, itch and dropsy, by the aid of mercury and 

♦This Oporimus was a man of considerable acquirements; he was well versed in the 
Greek and LAlin languages, and captivoted by ihe hold ai«enion ofParacelsus, and ihe hope 
of becoming one day acquainted with the secrets of his master, he leA his family at Basil, 
and attended his didaskalusin the copocity of friend, emnnuensis and servant. Paracelsus 
Msured him that by the aid of his elixir life might be prolonged to an indefinite period ; 
•nd so bhnded was he by this notion, that he frequently dehberated to what age he 
■hould prolong his own. , ^^^ ■ ^ 
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opium, of which the other physicians were ignorant; or, if they had 
the knowledge, yet which they hesitated in adopting. 

From this lime, Paracelsus, becoming more irregular and disso- 
lute in his life, rambled about the country generally intoxicated^ 
presenting a horrid appearance; his eyes inflamed by his frequent 

Eotations, his body swelled and his face bloated — never changing 
is clothes, and but seldom retiring to a bed. In this degraded 
situation, he was taken ill at a public inn at Saltsburg, in the 
month of September, 1541, where he died in a few days, in the 
fortyseventh year of his age ; boasting, to the last, of having a 
medicine which cured all diseases in an instant and retaining in 
his pocket a bottle of his immortal catholicon. 

^uch was the end of this blind fanatic, possessing talents of the 
first order, and a peculiar mind endowed by nature for the ac- 
quisition of knowledge. He might have shone a steady and bril- 
liant light in the dark age in which he lived, had the pruriency of 
his imagination been checked by the sober decisions of that taste and 
judgment, without which, genius is madness and erudition the vain- 
est of all tarthly vanities. 



THE SACHEM'S CHANT. 



The Mohican-hittQ«k rolls grandly by, 

Alid the bkxmi of the eenh and the beam of 

the iky. 
And its waters are blue and bright and blest 
As the realms of the Red Mau*s god of rest. 
And the gentle music, they leave along. 
Is an echoed strain of the spirit's song. 

The Mohican-hittuck glides sofUy on, 
Like holyr thoughts o'er the glorious gone. 
And the sigh of the stream through forests dim 
Blends wiUi the winds in their twilight hymn; 
While the shadows are folding round rock 

and height. 
And the dead an abroad on the wings of night 

The Mohican-hittock sweeps darklv past, 
like the storm of death o'er the Red Man cast; 
And the gathering tempest o'er earth and sky 
Reveals our doom to the oropbet's eye— 
The exile's lot— the elave s aespeir— 
The darkened sunbeam and poisoned air ! 

The Mobican«hittack*s fehore replied. 
When its sons roamed free in their warrior 

pride, 
To the harvest song, to the seedtime mirth. 
And the bridal bliss on the blooming earth ; 
We breathe not a beam of sun or star, 
For dark is the browof Yohewah ! 

Where Mohican-hittnck mid isles careers. 
And meets with a smile the Salt Lake's tears, 
The While Man's barque, like a wind'god 

hung. 
And the powwabs to welcome it danced and 

sung;— 
For the utnds we gave to the stranger we reapt 
plague, poisoa uid madness— and warrion 

wept! 



The Mohican-hittuck— oar own proud river— 
The gkirious gift of the Spirit giver, 
Bears on its bosom the booty won 
From the slaughtered chieftain's ^nished son. 
And the paleiace Sage, ere ho meets his God, 
Would mark with our bkwd the path be trod. 

The Moliican-hittnck's hills have heard 
The Indian's thoughts as his spirit stirred. 
And, even now, thy waves grow dim, 
River! as awful memories swim, 
Like the Wiclder's bolts, on an autumn even. 
O'er the billowy clouds of a hurtling heaven. 

The Mohican-hittuck's secret dells 
Feel the Indian's breath as it pants and swells. 
And every wood on its banlv returns 
The shriek of the heart as it slowly boms ! 
The ghosts of my fathers like giants appear. 
And the shades of the weak ones in sorrow 
and fear. 

Oh, Mohican-hittnck— (he wave ofmybirdi ! 
The lo velieststream that laves the ^reen earth! 
Eloha calls me and Row ah replies — 
I leave thee, blue stream! ibr the wild 

mountain skies. 
Yet fast as thy waves to the ocean advance. 
Will thy bloom and thy gleam o*er my lone 

spirit glance. 

Oh, Mohican-hittuck ! no more by thy stream 
Shall the forms of the slain like icy lights sleam; 
No longer the voice from the bosom of gloiy 
Gather grandeur and wisdom to learn their 

proud story. 
Twice vanish the Nations from realms of iha 

west. 
But Vengeance shall itirtfroaimir last homa 

ofrest! f. 



♦The aboriginal name of th« Hudson rive^jgi^^ed by LaOOglC 
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No. III. 

TVie Adaptation qf External Nature to the Phyeical Condition of Man. 
By John Kidd, M. D. F. JR. S. 

Iir this treatise, Dr Kidd has communicated the knowledge he 
possesses, in those branches of science which are connected with 
medicine, in a neat, clear and unexceptionable style. But he ap- 
pears to us to have lost sight of the great object before him, which 
was to prove the being and attributes of God. Upon this topic, 
after diligent search, we can discover no force of argument, but 
his work is composed of very different materials. With the same 
indulgence in regard to his field of investigation, which was assumed 
by Dr Chalmers, under the head of the physical condition of man, 
he might have included the whole structure of the human body, 
and the arrangements of the elements. This would have opened 
to him that whole department of nature, which was explored by 
Dr Paley and Cicero. Certainly, he was bound to trace the adapta- 
tions of external nature to the corporeal structure of man, and to 
his sustentation and comfort There are many contrivances of this 
Dature, as Paley has shewn, in the cases of (he eye, the lungs and 
the ear. We could heartily desire that this work had carried 
forward and completed the arguments of Cicero, Paley and others. 
But we regret that this task has not been executed. We cannot 
discern, how the demonstration of the Divine attributes is con- 
cerned with Dr Kidd's inquiries into mineralogy, phrenology, 
chemistry, natural history, geology, and the cultivation of the arts 
and manufactures. When we perceive such a creature as man, 
rendered capable of cultivating so many sciences and practising 
unnumbered arts, the impression is strong upon the mind, that he 
must have had a wise contriver. When the structure of those 
parts, which must conspire to enable him to execute such difficult 
operations, is displayed before us, the conviction of a Contriver is 
still more strengthened. But we cannot see any force in the argu- 
ment, which is grounded upon the fact that this creature, thus or- 
ganized, and thus operating, is able to collect some materials for 
his work in one place, and some in another, and apply them to his 
use. It would be sufficient to refer, in general terms, to the inex- 
haustible products of the earth, to display the benignity of God ; 
and, in a treatise like this, they might have been enumerated and 
briefly characterized ; but it was entirely out of place, to enter 
into philosophical disquisitions about them. The supreme object 
of the work should have been to trace final causes, in nature or 
in the discoveries of science, and all other references should have 
been rendered tributary to this purpose. We greatly regret that 
this plan was not pursued, as in all the eight divisions of this sci- 
ence, it might have led to the happiest and most important results. 
Without further delay we proceed to the work of Mr Whewell, in 
which it requires little preparation to trace the hand of a master. 
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On Attnmomy and General Physicks. By the Rev. William Whewell, 

This is the title of the third treatise, which has been published 
in our country, in execution of the will of the Earl of Bridgewater. 
Mr Whewell has been commissioned to cultivate the most magnifi- 
cent portion of the field, but which, on account of its remoteness 
from our observation, and the scantiness of our information about 
it, is not the most productive department of the territory which was to 
be explored in quest of final causes. The sublime poet remarks 
that •* the undevout Astronomer is mad." The grand movements 
of the planets in their orbits, and the regularity and harmony with 
which they pursue their courses through trackless fields of ether, 
tend more than any other portions of matter to impress our minds 
with the grandeur of that Being who constructed them, and com- 
municated those laws by which their motions are regulated. They 
greatly elevate our conceptions of the Deity ; but when we would 
set forth in search of indications of a contriving hand, we must 
direct our attention to those works of creation, which more imme- 
diately come within the sphere of our minute examination, and 
the complication and adjustments of whose parts, as they conspire 
to produce their results, we can fully investigate. Hence from an 
eye, a hand, a single limb, we can derive more conclusive proofs of 
intelligence and design, than even from the vast fabric of the solar 
system. The lesser structures, too, are more suited to the limited 
nature of our faculties, and bear a greater resemblance to the 
contrivances of human ingenuity, and, on this account, operate 
more powerfully upon our minds. Nevertheless, we have ample 
materials for the construction of a noble edifice of Natural The- 
ol(^, in the planetary system, also, and it is philosophically, as well 
as religiously true, that the heavens " declare the glory of God, and 
the firmament showeth his handy work." 

We had long thought, as we have devoted much study to sub- 
jects of this nature, that the labours of some author were demanded 
to render the discoveries and demonstrations of Newton tributary 
to natural theology, or to carry forward the doctrines he has 
established in ascertaining the laws of nature, and display the 
indications they furnish of profound wisdom and skill. That illus- 
trious philosopher, in his correspondence with his friends, has made 
some slight essays towards the execution of such task, and these 
essays bear upon them the characteristic marks of his intellectual 
superiority, and profound piety towards God. But, in this depart- 
ment of speculation, much was left to be done by his successors in 
philosophy. This task has been accomplished by Mr Whewell, 
with great clearness of understanding, justness of comprehension, 
and force of argument. He seems to have formed an adequate 
conception of the task which was imposed upon him, and has ad- 
vanced towards its execution with great ability. The astronomical 
part of DrPaley's inimitable work is the least conclusive and satis- 
factory portion of his ailment, and it would be unreasonable to 
expect, that even the genius of Cicero should not have discovered 
here some deficiency, as he was destitute of the materials out of 
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which to rear a complete structure. The treatise of Mr Whewell, 
therefore, was, at this time, an absolute desideratum in science, and 
we have derived from its perusal unmingled satisfaction. It is 
really delightful in the perusal of a philosophical treatise, to find 
ourselves, instead of being dazzled and pained by glittering objects, 
glaring colours and disproportioned figures, passing, as it were, 
through an agreeable country, whose fields and meadows are 
covered with verdure, and illuminated by the beams of a genial 
sun. Mr Whewell seems to have just ideas of the philosophical 
style. In him we perceive no excessive decoration, no laboured 
refinements, no artihcial modes of thinking, no pomp of language, 
affectation or pedantry in the use of terms, or ostentatious display 
of whimsical theories. His language is chaste and correct, his 
style neat and perspicuous, and his modes of thinking natural, 
manly and energetic. His treatise is such as the scientific man 
had reason to anticipate upon such a topic, at the present day, and 
his argument serves to confirm and establish those principles of 
natural theology which he was commissioned to investigate. 

He very judiciously divides his work into two portions, the first 
treating oi terrestrial adaptations, and the second, of cosmical ar- 
rangennents. In the first, he shows, that all the agents which 
operate in nature, are wisely adjusted to each other, and produce 
beneficial results ; and in the other, that in the planetary system, 
the Creator works by geometry, as was said by the ancients, and 
that the geometrical laws which He has instituted, to regulate the 
heavenly bodies in their courses, are calculated to accomplish the 
tnost salutary purposes. The fundamental proposition, with which 
he commences, is the following: ** The constitution'of the universe, 
«o far as it can be clearly apprehended by our intellect, assumes a 
«hape involving an assemblage of mathematical propositions ; cer- 
tain algebraical formulae and the knowledge when and, how to ap- 
ply them, constitute the last step of the physical science to which 
we can attain. The labour and the endowments of ages have 
been employed in bringing such science into the condition in which 
it now exists ; and an exact and extensive discipline in mathema- 
tics, followed by a practical and profound study of the researches 
of natural philosophers, can alone put any one in possession of the 
knowledge concerning the course of the material world, which 
is at present open to man. The general impression, however, 
which arises from the view thus obtained of the universe, the re- 
sults which we collect from the most careful scrutiny of its admi- 
nistration, may, we trust, be rendered intelligible, without this 
technical and laborious study, and to do this is our present object. 
It will be our business to show, that the laws which really prevail in 
nature, are adapted to the office which is assigned them, and 
thus offer evidence of selection, design, and goodness in the power 
by which they were established." 

This is the plan proposed by the author, and it is, for the most 
part, faithfully pursued throughout the whole treatise. If any 
exception need be taken to it, it might be rested upon the ground 
that be has followed out, too much in detail, his philosophical dis- 
quisitions ; but, inasmuch aa he soon returns to the topic of final 
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causes, and renders all his expositioiis tributary to that, we must 
allow that, in his case, this is a pardonable fault. We excuse the 
traveller for momentary wanderings from his path, if he return to 
us laden with valuable acquisitions. 

Mr Whewell then proceeds to trace indications of wisdom and 
contrivance, in the adaptation of the mass of this earth and the 
force of gravity which it exerts, to the motions which take place 
both among the plants and animals that occupy its surface: in 
the magnitude of the ocean and of the atmosphere, in the con- 
stancy and variety of climates, and the variety of organization 
corresponding to climates; in the laws of heat with respect to the 
earth, to water and to the air, and in the laws of electricity ; in 
the laws of magnetism, the properties of light with regard to ve- 
getation, and in the laws of sound, the properties of the atmosphere, 
of light, and of ether. Upon all these topics be has furnished 
many interesting facts, exhibited much useful learning, and ably 
applied them to the corroboration of his argument We would 
earnestly recommend the perusal of this part to every reader 
who would wish to see laid before him, in a few pages, those prin- 
ciples of science which are the results of the wisdom and toil of 
ages, as well as have his views of his Creator's beneficence ampli- 
fied and confirmed. But under the second division of his coemical 
arrangements, we must say, that the author has given us peculiar 
satisfaction. We were not before aware, that the hand of the 
great Contriver was so distinctly visible upon the whole structure 
of the planetary system. We knew, that this view had prodticed 
the strongest possible impression upon the mind of the great New- 
ton, and that in the conclusion of his Principia, after unfolding the 
wonders of this magnificent system, his exalted reason had yielded 
to the impulses of the heart, and poured forth a hymn of praise to 
the supreme Contriver. But our author has given us further 
insight into those sublime mysteries that awoke the admiration of 
Newton. He very forcibly exhibits the proof of contrivance, in 
fixing the sun in the centre, and in the propulsk)n of the planets 
through elliptical orbits. "The next circumstance," says be, 
*^ which we shall notice as indicative of design, is the position of 
the sun, the source of light and hea-t, in the centre of the system. 
This could hardly have occurred by anything which we can call 
chance. The small bodies might move round the larger, but this 
would do nothing towards making it a sun to them. Their motions 
might take place, the whole system remaining still utterly dark 
and cold, without day or summer. Now, lighting and warming 
by a central sun are something superadded to the mere mechani- 
cal arrangements of the universe. There is no apparent reason 
why the largest mass of gravitating matter should difiuse inex- 
haustible supplies of light and heat in all directions, while the 
other masses are merely passive with respect to such influences. 
There is no obvious connection between mass and luminousness or 
temperature. No Dne, probably, will contend that the materials 
of our system are necessarily luminous or hot. According to the 
conjectures of astronomers, the heat and light of the sun do not 
reside in its mass, but in a coating which lies on its surface. gl£ 
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such a coating were fixed there bv the force of universal gravita- 
tion, how could we avoid having a similar coating on the surface 
of the earth, and of all the other globes of the system ? If light 
consist in vibrations of an ether, which we have mentioned as a 
probable opinion, why has the sun alone the power of exerting 
such vibrations? If light be the emission of material particles, 
why does the sun alone emit such particles T Similar questions 
may be asked with regard to heat, whatever be the theory we 
adopt on that subject Here, then, we appear to find marks of 
contrivance. The sun might become, we will suppose, the centre 
of the motions of the planets, by mere mechanical causes. But 
what caused the centre of their motions to be also the source of 
those vivifying influences 7 The machine will move of itself, we 
may grant ; but who constructed the machine, so that its move- 
ments might answer the purposes of life 7 How was the candle 
E laced upon the candlestick? How was the fire deposited on the 
earth, so that the comfort and wellbeing of the family might be 
secured ? Did these.« too, fall into their places by the casual ope- 
ration of gravity 7 And if not, is there not here a clear evidence 
of intelligent design, of arrangement with benevolent ends 7" The 
reader will be able to judge of this work, from the specimen with 
which we have furnished him. The other topics under this divi- 
sion are treated with equal ability. We shall give a brief analysts 
of the views which are taken, fiesides the proof of contrivance 
to be derived from the position of the sun at the centre, Mr Whe- 
well insists 'Uhat the regularity of the solar system excludes the 
notion of accident in the arrangement of the orbits of the planet& 
There must have been an express adjustment to produce the circu- 
lar character of the qrbits. And if some original cause adjusted 
the orbits of the planets to their circular form and regular ar- 
rangement, we can hardly avoid including in our conception of this 
cause, the intention and will of a creating power." Here his argu- 
ment is founded upon the regularity of the solar system, and from 
the selection of the single symmetrical form of the orbits and the 
rejection of all the unsymmetrical forms." But he presents ano- 
ther striking view of this subject " The system, thus selected,'* 
says he, " is not only regular and symmetrical, but also, it is, so far 
as we can judge, the only one which would answer the purpose of 
the earth, perhaps of the other planets, as the seat of animal and 
vegetable life. If the earth's orbit were more eccentric, as it is 
called ; if, for instance, the greatest and least distances were as 
three to one, the inequality of heat at two seasons of the year 
would be destructive to the existing species of living creatures.'* 
He pursues these topics with a fulness of illustration and reasoning 
which it is not compatible with the limits we prescribe to ourselves 
to detail ; but we earnestly recommend the perusal of this portion 
of the work to every curious reader. He next shews that this 
arrangement of the planetary system, and the present adjustment 
of its laws, was necessary to secure its stability, and that the means 
employed for this purpose, demonstrate the intervention of a God. 
In this way, he turns against atheists the very arms which they 
had used to assail region. That stability of the solar system, > 
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vrhich Newton had not foreseen, but which the French philosophers, 
with La Place at their head, had endeavoured to direct against 
Christianity, he shows, gives additional confirmation to the being 
and attributes of a Deity. La Place endeavours to resolve all the 
phenomena of nature into the operation of his primitive cause, 
that is, unthinking matter working by necessary laws. But Mr 
Whewell clearly proves, that those very laws, which produce the 
stability of the system, imply a choosing and contriving intelligence ; 
and can we imagine a case more indicative of design, and more 
incontestibly exhibiting the controlling hand of the Almighty? 
Amidst the incessant motions of bodies, of immense magnitude, 
and attracting each other by an inconceivable force, they are all 
to be preserved steadily in their orbits, without interfering with 
their several motions. Sometimes advancing towards the sun, and 
at others receding from it, they are to be held from rushing to the 
centre, from collision against one another, or from flying out into 
too remote distances. Nor, upon a slight view of the subject, does 
the condition of the system appear to be void of danger. ** Changes 
are taking place in the motions of the heavenly bodies which have 
gcme on progressively from the first dawn of science. The eccen- 
tricity of the earth's orbit has been >diminishing, from the earliest 
observations to our times. The moon has been moving quicker 
and quicker from the time of the first recorded eclipses, and is 
now in advance, by about four times her own breadth, of what her 
place would have been if it had not been affected by this accelera- 
tion. The obliquity of the ecliptic, also, is in a state of diminu- 
tion, and is now about two fifths of a degree less than it was in the 
time of Aristotle. Will these changes go on without limit or reac- 
tion? If so, we tend by natural causes to a termination of the 
present system of things. If not, by what adjustment or combina- 
tion are we secured from such a tendencv? Is the system stable, 
and if so, what is the condition on which its stability depends?*' 
After thus stating the difficulties, he gives the solutions, which are 
too curious to be omitted here. Newton, it seems, has given no at- 
tention to this subject, but Lagrange and La Place have established 
the folk>wing important problems in relation to it ** That the ar- 
rangements of the solar system are stable. That in the long run, 
the orbits and motions remain unchanged, and that the changes in 
the orbits, which take place in shorter periods, never transgress 
certain very moderate limits. That the planets produce perpetual 
perturbations in each other's motions, but these perturbations are 
not indefinitely progressive, but periodical ; they reach a maxi- 
mum value and then diminish. The periods which this restoration 
requires are, for the most part, enormous, not less than thousands, 
and in some instances, millions of years. But the restoration is, in 
the sequel, as complete as the derangement, and in the mean time, 
the disturbance never attains a sufficient amount seriously to alter 
the adaptations of the system." These are most interesting and 
important conclusions indeed ; and after this how could so illustri- 
ous a man as La Place doubt that the contriving hand of God is 
visible in the laws of the planetary system ? We cannot but ob- 
serve, that God's overruling providfence seems evident in this very ! 
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transaction, inasmuch as he has turned to the advantage of religion 
those strenuous elTorts, which at that time, in France, were direct- 
ed against it. Every reflecting man will lament, that the French 
nation, at the period of the revolution, allowed themselves to con- 
nect the interests of atheism and irreligion with the noble eflTorts 
they made to regain their long violated rights and liberties. Their 
statesmen, it is believed, are now acutely sensible of their error, 
and convinced that mankind are not any more formed to exist 
without the influence of religion, than without the operations of the 
mind. Should that great and gallant people be, at last, able to at- 
tain at once to a free and equal government, and an improved and 
renovated Christianity, they w^ll have reason to rejoice that all 
their struggles, difliculties and suiTerings have not been in vain, but 
have met an ample rew^ard. In the case before us, it is evident, 
that the labours of her philosophers, although intended to further 
the interests of infidelity and atheism, have terminated in an oppo- 
site result. For, while La Place has succeeded in discovering a 
law of nature, by whose operation the stability of the solar system 
is preserved, instead of establishing the doctrine of his primitive 
cause, which, without intelligence or thought, can produce all the 
phenomena of nature, and preclude the idea of that final dissolu- 
tion of the world which Christianity predicts, he has disclosed the 
operation of a law that is itself a most incontestible evidence of a 
selecting and contriving hand. And when the stability of the solar 
system is completely demonstrated, does this advance a single inch 
towards the proof of its perpetuity] Surely not more than the 
sanative force physicians have observed in the human body, by the 
operation of which a diseased organ has a tendency towards a 
healthful action, proves that our corporeal frames will subsist for- 
ever. Out of the very poison of infidelity, therefore, we extract 
the wholesome nutriment of the faith. This discovery of Lagrange 
and La Place more illustriously displays to us a final cause, in the 
structure of the solar system, than even any demonstration of the 
immortal Newton. 

Our author next proceeds to display the wisdom of God, in re- 
gard to the satellites of the planets upon this topic. La Place, with 
all his boasted mathematical science, has exhibited the utmost folly 
and extravagance, into which a presumptuous reason can run, 
when it is released from the wholesome sway of religious senti- 
ments. He thinks it, forsooth, a mistake to suppose that the moon 
was made to give light during the night ; and his reasoning against 
this opinion is surely as profound as unexpected; "it does not al- 
ways give light at night!" And he takes pains to show us how 
much wiser he is than his Maker, by pointing out the position 
which it might have occupied in the heavens, so that it might al- 
ways have accompanied the earth in its progress round the sun 
at four times its present dbtance,^nd greatly improved our condition 
by communicating to us, at all times, one sixteenth portion of the 
light which it now furnishes. Methinks, he should have crowned 
his presumption by a formal proposal to the National Assembly, 
amidst the new political arrangements, to make this wiser distri- 
bution of the heavenly bodies, and to determine upon principles 
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of cosmical expediency, whether it was more advisable to enjoy 
the present periodical returns of the moon's full light, or one six- 
teenth portion of it during the whole year. We cannot express 
more strongly than we feel our detestation of such presumption and 
impudence in science. Shall such shortsighted creatures as we 
are, call in question or expect to improve the plans of infinite wis- 
dom 1 It is the very climax of arrogance and impiety. 

In a similar strain, our author treats the remaining topics un- 
der his division of cosmical arrangements. We think he need scarce- 
ly have devoted so much time and toil, in his contest with La Placets 
attempt to account for the origin of the world, by the operation of 
his primitive cause, without the agency of a God. We shall be 
disposed to listen to such philosophical romances, when philosophers 
shall be able to explain to us in what manner the foetus grows in its 
mother's womb, or even the flower blossoms in the field. Until this 
much is accomplished by the labours of science, surely nothing can 
be more idle and futile than to attempt to explain the process by 
which the world was formed, either with or without the interpo- 
sition of a God. The reader, however, will here find much useful 
disquisition concerning the stabilityof the ocean, the nebular hy- 
pothesis, a resisting medium in the solar system, mechanical laws, 
the law of gravitation and (he laws of motion and friction. We 
regret that our plan does not enable us to gratify him by fur- 
ther details, but we must hope he will not deny himself the perusal 
of the work itself. 

Should we quote all that is excellent under the division of" re- 
ligious views," we should include the whole of the several chapters. 
His views of God, as a moral governor of the vastness of the uni^ 
verse and of man's plan in creation, trite as the topics have be- 
come, are new, profound and vigorous. The author here appears 
to be traversing those regions, to which, as a clergyman, he has be- 
come more familiarized, and in the explanation of which he finds 
higher enjoyment. This portion of the work bears strongly im- 
pressed upon it the signature of a masterly hand. 

The same encomia may be passed upon all that remains of this 
able treatise, with the exception of a few principles assumed, in the 
correctness of which we cannot accord with him and upon which 
points, we shall in conclusion, state our grounds of dissent. Our first 
objection is of less importance, but not unworthy of attention, as the 
progress of soundscience will always depend, in some degree, upon the 
precise and accurate use of words, as well as upon perspicuity and 
profoundness of thought. He speaks of the generalization of facts, 
and in the passage to which we immediately allude, he says, 
" the difference is so great between the process of inductive general- 
ization of physical facts, and that.of mathematical deduction of con- 
sequences." Now, if our author, and those writers whose phraseology 
be adopts, meant by the generalization of facts, the classification 
of facts or phenomena, or arranging them under general heads,' 
the meaning would be intelligible. Without this kind of abstrac- 
tion and generalization, we can obtain none of our general ideas and 
universal terms. But, it is evident, that late writers by the phrase 
generalization of facts, mean the establishment by induction ofil^! 
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general laws of nature, or principles of science. Our author 
proves this to be his meaning, when, in the next sentence, he express- 
es the same idea in equivalent terms, and denominates it '^divi* 
ning the general laws of nature." To illustrate my idea — when 
Newton ascertained that the great law of gravitation operatesupon 
all the heavenly bodies and explains all the appearances, we 
should think it a lame and inaccurate designation of his theory, 
to affirm, that his discovery consbted in a generalization of the 
facts of gravitation among the heavenly bodies. He did much 
more than generalize the facts, he discovered the law of nature, 
by which some unknown agent produces all the effects. By induc- 
tion, therefore, to infer the laws of nature or ascertain the causes 
of things, is one effort of science ; to generalize facts is a very dif- 
ferent one. We hope, therefore, that the expressions generaliza- 
tion of facts, or, as Mr Dugald Stewart sometimes says, still 
more incorrectly, generalization of a fact, will be excluded from 
the nomenclature of the inductive philosophy, or experimental 
science. 

We are gratified to find that, after all the obscurity and confusion 
which have been shed upon the subjects of cause and effect of 
power and laws of nature, our author has arrived at the views of 
the soundest philosophers. "A law," says he, "supposes an agent 
and a power; for it is the mode, according to which the agent pro- 
ceeds, the order, according to which the power acts." We are 
5 lad to see a writer travel thus far on the road to truth, in this 
ifficult metaphysical inquiry. In the Scottish metaphysics, the 
terms cause, law, phenomenon, power, agent, are so constantly 
used interchangeably with each other, that the ideas of alnrK>st all 
late writers seem utterly confounded upon those topics. A law of 
nature is simply the rule by which some agent operates. It is in 
itself no subsistence, but implies an agent, and that this agent 
should possess power to produce an effect. Mr Hume, very con- 
sistently with his theory, denies that we have any reason to believe 
there is such a thing as power existing in nature, since he wished 
to overturn the doctrine of causation, and resolve the whole train 
of events in the universe into mere succession. But Dr Brown, 
with great improvidence and indiscretion, excludes all power from 
the universe, and yet admits agency and causation, which without 
the exercise of power is impossible. But to proceed; Mr Whewell 
gives an accurate definition of a law of nature, but, we think, he 
has fallen into an error in reference to his doctrine of those agents, 
and that agency by which effects are produced. We are not per- 
fectly certain, that he is aware of the whole amount of the doc- 
trines he advocates. We shall fairly state his principles in his own 
terms, and then' candidly allege the objections which lie against 
them. "Wherever these laws appear," says our author, "we 
have a manifestation of the intelligence by which they were estab- 
lished." Thus far we are agreed, and in this view of the subject, 
he is sustained by all the ablest philosophers both of ancient and 
modern times. But what does he here mean when he spcfaks of 
the laws of nature being established. We should conclude from^ 
this passage alone» that he spoke of those laws of nature which ^ 
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the supreme intelligence has established in the physical and moral 
-world, or for the regulation of that matter and mind which are 
separate from himself. If we look into a following sentence, how- 
ever, we find that by those laws which are established, our author 
means those laws which he has prescribed for the regulation of 
his own action. He says expressly, " the laws of nature are the 
laws which he, in his wisdom, prescribes to his own acts ; his uni- 
versal presence is the necessary condition of any course of events, 
his universal agengy, the only origin of any efficient force.*' We 
acknowledge his universal presence, and that he is the origin of all 
efficient force — but, because he is the origin of all efficient force, 
does it follow that he is also its end, that he imparts no efficient 
force to any other object? This is the doctrine maintained in this 
treatise, and supported by some respectable authorities. The 
Bishop of London, whose opinion he quotes, undoubtedly embraces 
this doc trine, as well as Clarke, Dugald Stewart, and the celebrated 
Mallebranche. The Bishop says, as quoted by Mr Whewell, '*The 
student in natural philosophy will rest from all these perplexities 
which are occasioned by the obscurity of causation, in the sup- 

Cdtion, which although it was discredited by the patronage of 
allebranche and the Cartesians, has been adopted by Clarke and 
Dugald Stewart, and which is by far the most simple and sublime 
account of the matter, that all the events, which are continually 
taking place in the different parts of the material universe, are 
the immediate effects of the divine agency." This is, without dis- 
putation, a revival of the doctrine held by Mallebranche, as far a» 
relates to the material universe, the fallacy of which we consider 
as triumphantly refuted by Locke, in connection with his mystical 
theory of seeing all things in God. Dr Samuel Clarke, whose 
clearness and force of understanding entitle all hb opinions to pro* 
found respect, has merely stated this view of the subject, without 
adverting to the difficulties with which it is embarrassed, or attempt* 
ing their solution. But all the other authorities, referred to by our 
author, maintain a doctrine directly opposed to this. Mr Whe* 
well appears to us to have been led into some confusion of thought 
upon this point, by not adverting to a distinction all important in 
this case, which is, that it is one thing for the Deity to accomplish 
all things by his immediate agency, and quite another to accomplish 
them mediately, or through the instrumentality of intermediate 
agents. In general terms, no theist can deny, that all the parts of 
nature are agents fulfilling the will of God, and that he imparts to 
them their powers and impresses upon them their laws of action* 
But, the question here is, whether, after imparting to them their 
powers and laws of action, he himself, or they, is to be regarded 
as the immediate agent in all cases whatever. The opinion of 
Mallebranche and the Bishop anK>unts to the doctrine, that God is 
the immediate and only efficient agent in all the events both of 
the physical and moral world. Why, then, we may ask, does the 
Deity impart power to anything, if he be the only being that ex- 
ercises that power? Why communicate heat and light to the sun, if 
he alone warms and enlightens the world 7 Besides, if, as the Bishop 
of London affirms, all events in the material universe are the im-^ 
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mediate effects of the divine agency, then nnatter performs no- 
thing, suffers nothing, exercises no power and produces no changes 
in the world. It is difficult to conceive the necessity of a material 
universe at all under such a system. When a man is destroyed by 
poison, it is not a fatal substance which acts upon his body, but God 
immediately acting for his destruction. In thunder and lightning, 
it is not the electric fluid acting according to certain laws, but 
God immediately exercising his influence. The fire consumes our 
dwelling — now, whether is it more consonant to the natural train 
of our conceptions to suppose that this element, by a property 
communicated to it by the Deity, produces this effect, or that He 
is himself directly exerting this power of consuming inflammable 
substances. There is a mysticism and refinement in this mode of 
thinking and speaking which form an insuperable objection against 
it There is not a single argument which goes to prove that God 
is the immediate agent in the natural world, which would not equal- 
ly demonstrate his immediate agency in the moral. But, say they, 
he has communicated to the minds of men the power of thinking 
and the liberty of acting, and if he can convey to mankind the 
powers of thinking and voluntary action, why not convey to matter 
the power of mechanical and necessary action? I have as distinct 
an idea of the power of fire to produce in my body and mind the 
sensation of heat, as I have of the power of Homer to write his 
epic poem — and does it not aggrandize rather than diminish our 
conceptions of the almighty power of God, to suppose that he has 
constituted the world a grand machine, upon which he has im- 
pressed its powers and laws of action, and which, without his in- 
tervention, will perform all its operations, and continue to fulfil his 
will throughout the whole period of duration which he has allotted 
to it? Whether is it a greater effort of human art, to construct a 
watch or clock, which will move only while our hand is applied to 
its machinery, or which shall go by an impulse communicated by 
some portion of the workmanship? Besides, the Bishop of J-.ondon 
applies his reasoning only to the events which take place in the 
material world, in which he supposes the continued and immediate 
agency of the Deity. But neither he nor any other reasoner has 
authority to suppose this kind of interference in the physical world, 
without supposing it, also, in the moral. In this respect, father 
Mallebranche was clear and consistent, as he maintained that the 
Deity is the only agent in moral as well as physical nature. 
Where is there any ground of distinction ? If God cannot commu- 
nicate the power of necessary action to material substances, neither 
can he communicate the power of voluntary action to moral 
agents. I have as clear and distinct an idea of necessary agency, 
as of voluntary — and if God be the immediate agent in all events 
of the moral world, then the freedom of man's actions and deter- 
minations is subverted, and air accountability to a supreme judge 
perishes by irresistible inference. The doctrine of Mallebranche 
as inevitably throws the world into the chains of a moral necessity, 
or the necessity of mind, as that of Spinoza and Helvetius does into 
those of a physical necessity, or the necessity of matter. 

We are inclined to think that our clearsighted and able author 
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was not apprised of the full extent of the principles which he advo- 
cates, and endeavours to support by so many authorities. We are 
the more disposed to this construction of his language, as in some 
places he expresses himself in terms which it would be difficult to 
reconcile with the doctrine we are combating. For example; he 
says in this chapter, " God is the author and Governor of ihe uni- 
verse through the laws which he has given to its parts, the proper- 
ties which he has impressed upon its constituent elements." Now, 
if God has impressed properties upon any parts of matter, why 
should they not exert those properties 1 Why must all the opera- 
tions they perform be his immediate agency? If he has given its 
heat to fire, why cannot fire melt lead without supposing the influ- 
ence of the Deity exerted to produce the effect ? Again, he speaks 
of the "Deity as giving to the mnterials of his structure, the quali- 
ties by which it is fitted to its use, and as the author of the laws of 
chemical, physical and mechanical action." If he has given to the 
gastric juice the chemical power of digesting our food, why not 
conclude that this digestion may be accomplished without his im- 
mediate agency ? 

Let us now endeavour to convince him, that the best philoso- 
phers, and even most of those upon whose authorities he relies, ad- 
vocate the doctrine we have just propounded, and are decidedly 
opposed to his. First, let us speak of Newton. The passages he 
has quoted from this philosopher, with all due respect to his judg- 
ment, are inconsistent with the opinion ascribed to him ; ** the va- 
rious portions of the world, organic and inorganic can be the effect 
of nothing else but the wisdom and skill of a powerful, everliving 
agent, etc." Here Newton merely asserts the derivation of all 
things from the wisdom and skill of God. We leave the task to 
La Place alone to upbraid him for so unphilosophical a mode of think- 
ing. But this does not touch the point of present controversy ; there 
is qo doubt with us, that God is always and everywhere present; 
perceives and understands all things, and can control all the move 
ments of the whole machinery of nature. But the question now 
is, does he produce all results by his own immediate agency, or 
communicat-e efficient powers in other things to act in their several 
spheres ? Again, our author refers to Newton's Principia, as before 
to his Optics — " God is one and the same God, always and every- 
where. In him are all things contained and moved, but without 
mutual passion. God is not acted upon by the motions of bodies, 
and they suffer no resistance from the omnipresence of God." This 
passage is as directly at variance, as language can be, to the dogmas 
of Mallebranche, the Bishop and our author. For, according to 
them, instead of there being no mutual passion betweien God and 
matter, in every part of the universe, when one portion of matter 
acts upon another, it is God immediately in contest with himself 
in material substances. When fire contends with water, air with 
earth, the lion with the tiger, and man with beast, in their scheme, 
what are all these operations but different modes of exhibiting that 
"divine agency," which produces all effects in the natural uni- 
verse? But, not to dwell too long upon this topic, we would refer 
him to other portions of Newton's works, to obtain his clear and- 
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decided opinions upon this subject. What can Newton mean, when 
he declares, that gravity '* must be caused by an agent acting ac- 
cording to certain laws/' and " what is the efficient cause of these 
attractions, I do not here inquire,'' " the cause of gravity I have 
not yet assigned," and '* it is a force arising from some cause, which 
reaches to the very centre of the sun and planets." Newton, hke 
Mallebranche, considered the Deity only as the sole efficient cause, 
or agent ; he surely could not have spoken in this style. Our au- 
thor could not have adduced from Bacon a passage more directly 
in favour of the doctrine we maintain, than the one he has quoted 
for an opposite purpose. "The Divine Author of the universe," 
say^ Bacon, as referred to by him, " cannot be supposed to have 
laid down particular laws, enumerating all individual contingencies, 
which his materials have understood and obey. This would be to 
attribute to him the imperfections of human legislation. But 
rather, by creating them endued with certain fixed quaHties and 
powers, he has impressed them in their origin with the spirit, not 
the letter of his law, and made all their subsequent consequences in- 
evitable from this first impression." Could he more clearly nnain- 
tain, that the Deity originally impressed upon matter the laws 
and properties, from which flow all its subsequent results, in the 
natural course of things? We might refer our author to a nK>re 
decisive opinion of Bacon, when he compares the train of natural 
events to a chain hanging down from heaven, the first or last link 
of which, and not all the links, is represented as fastened to the 
throne of Jupiter. But we have sufficiently discussed this abstract 
subject, in a review of this kind. Should he wish to see a more am- 
ple investigation of this topic, he will find it in our "search of truth 
in the science of the human mind," which, if he had done us the 
honour to obtain from the American bookseller in London, we think 
we should have been saved this controversy with an author whom 
we so highly respect, and with whose large and liberal and philo- 
sophical views in science, we feel a repugnance to contend. We 
trust, that a mind of such masculine powers, and enlarged com- 
prehension, will not allow itself to be deluded by the mere vision- 
ary speculations, or caught in the whimsical theories of a spurious 
meta physic. 

We shall conclude our critical dissertation, by a brief reference 
to the very satisfactory observations of our author upon the whole 
topic of final causes. This, too, is a metaphysical inquiry, which 
has been greatly perplexed by different writers, who have failed 
in attaining to clear and adequate conceptions about it. By the 
final cause, every scientific man knows, is meant the end, or in- 
tent, with which the parts of nature are contrived, and its laws es- 
tablished. Thus the final cause of the construction of the eye is 
that we may see, and of the ear, that we mav hear. It is the 
'final cause, therefore, that would lead mankind to the belief of a 
God. When* the idolater worshipped the sun, moon or any objects 
of nature, the benefits deemed to result from them led to this 
prostitution of the homage which is due to the great spirit alone. 
When Epicurus, Spinoza and all atheists deny the search of final 
causes, it is with the intent of excluding a God from the universe. 
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and escaping from the control of his righteous government. Very 
different, however, were the purposes of Des Cartes and Bacon, 
whose writings some have ignorantly attempted to pervert to the 
furtherance of atheistical principles. Des Cartes placed his reli- 
ance in demonstration of a God upon more abstract arguments, and 
like most men fond of their own inventions, endeavoured to invali- 
date the proof from final causes, by alleging our utter ignorance of 
what may be the intentions of so great a Being as tlie Deity, whose 
counsels are unfathomable, and ways past finding out No doubt, 
this consideration should awaken us to caution and circum8pectu>ii 
in this inquiry, as we must be liable to great mistakes. Aristotle 
might have discovered many useful purposes served, by the position 
of the earth in the centre of the universe, which the subsequent dis- 
coveries of science would have shown to be visionary. But, it 
would be an egregious abuse of reason to conclude, that, because 
we cannot know all things, we should place confidence in nothing. 
If we may be mistaken, in tracing the purposes of the Creator in the 
more recondite contrivances of his work^, this circumstance does not 
lessen to us the proofs that the hands were made to be used in the 
arts, and the feet for the purpose of walking. Des Cartes, therefore,' 
although having no tendenciestowards atheism, appears to us to have 
disparaged the search of final causes upon insufficient ground The 
authority of Bacon, too, has been attempted to be perverted to pur- 
poses of atheism, by some late infidel philosophers. So far from 
intending J^)y such injury to morals and religion. Bacon merely 
places the pursuit of final causes upon its true foundation, and de- 
termines its legitimate object. He would not have philosophers rest 
in this as the consummation of their labour, in the investigations of 
science, or the search of the causes of the phenomena of nature. 
Is not this a sound view of the subject ? How far have we ad- 
vanced in discovering the process by which the blood circulates in 
our bodies, when we have remarked the benefit derived from the 
diffusion of this fluid through the whole system. Have we solved 
the phenomenon of lightning, by ascertaining its wholesome effects 
upon the atmosphere! Bacon, therefore, is right in his reproof of 
those, who would rest in the discovery of the final cause and cease 
to aim at the search of the efficient causes of things, which only 
are properly denominated causes. But we cannot express our 
ideas better upon this point, than in the words of Mr Whewell. — 
"Bacon's comparison of final causes," says he, "to the vestal vir- 
gins, (filing the final cause, -virgo Deo consecrata,) is one of those 
pdignant sayings, so "frequent in his writings, which it is not easy to 
6>i^et Like them, he says, they«ire de(licated to God, and are 
b§rren. But to any one who reads his work, it will appear in 
what sjiirit this was meant. Not because those final causes are 
not true and worthy to be inquired, being kept within their own 
province." I( hd had occasion to develope his simile, full of latent 
meaning, as his similes so often are, he would probably have said, 
that to these final causes barrenness was no reproach, seeing they 
ought to be, not the mothers,, but the daughters of our natural 
sciences ; and that they were barren, not by imperfection of their ^ 
nattfre, bat in order that they might be kept pure and udBetiled, 
vol: HI. — NO. XI v. '5 • ^ 
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and 80 fit ministers in the temple of God. This last is not only a 
just view of the case, but one of those fine conceptions that charac- 
terize the ablest writers ; and we cannot but derive great satisfac- 
tion in the reflection, that upon a comparison of all which this 
author has said on the topic of final causes, it will be found exactly 
to correspond with what the wrijter of this review advanced, some 
years since, in his work before mentioned. 

Upon the w*hole,wecan earnestly recommend the perusal of Mr 
Whewell's work to a curious and intelligent public, under the full 
conviction that they will find the time and attention devoted to it, 
amply rewarded. He has supplied what was a real desideratum 
in the scientific world. His language is chaste and correct, his con- 
ceptions clear and forcible, his vein of thought rich and abun- 
dant, and his reasonings conclusive. He may be ranked among the 
number of those masterly writers, whose speculations enlighten the 
understanding, improve the taste, rectify the moral principles, and 
amend the heart. For ourselves, we can affirm, in perfect sincerity, 
that he has opened to us an entirely new field of contemplation, m 
which the elories of that God, whom we adore, beam upon us with 
higher effiugence and awaken more fervent emotions of reverence 
and k)ve. May this be the experience of all who peruse it ! 



THE MISSION OF ABADDON. 

Where the wild darkness of the nether world 

Fell with its ffhaetliest grandeur, and vast clouds 

Trailed o'er the jmnting firmament, and hung, 

Like sworded nunisters of vensreance, low 

Upon the dismal, thick, and deadly air, 

Abaddon stood companionless, and wi-apt 

In wasting thought — a pyramid of mind 

On the dark desert of despair !* Alone 

He stood, and his broad shadow auivered o'er 

The jagged and tumultuary clouds, 

Where living blackness struggled with the glare 

Thrown from the fierce volcano's lava breast, 

With even a deeper gloom ; for moral guilt • 

Transcends the tempest's terror and the wreck 

Of warring elementSj and brands its cursQ 

Upon the tortured spu-it, from its throne 

Hurled down, and doomed to a^ronize and burn. 

Abraded of his glorv — shrouded now 

And sepulchred with all the race accursed, ^ 

Whom Pride, the child of Intellect, o^rthrew; 

Buried in blackness with«the rfuttering slaves • 

Of his all damning treasons— worst of aM, 

Too proud in desolati^'s -loneliest hours ^ 

To hold commtftiion Tntt inferior minds. • • 

Or, for a moment, bend the archangel's brow • • 

To baser natures, pale Abaddon leaned •* * * , 

Against a pillar of eternal flame, • * 

And spumed .the coiling serpents at his feet , '^ 

With calm derision, for he felt within * 

Strong anguish past their power. His blasted brow . 

Worked in a terriWe torture as ttie throng ' . , 

♦This image was appropriated without^cknowledgm^t by Sands, in his "Dead 
of 1832." " Each on hia mental pyramid* etc And he was aJmpUmented far and 
near forMhe mfyeety of the metaphor. -Abaddon was written in 1829. E laeglio 
■draccioUr co^ piedi dib colla Imgua. 
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Of horrible remembrances went by, 
, And all the majesty of mind unblest 
Glared in the haughty scorn that burst from eyeu 
Indrawn, remorseless, filled with ruthless hate. 

Hurled from the pinnacle of glory— hurled 

From seraoh throne, love, beauty, heaven and hope, 

The matchless mind, that consummated bliss 

When o'er the crystal fountain of his soul 

Hovered ethereal Purity and smiled, 

Now sealed the utter madness of his doom. 

Memory — ^the stareyed child of Paradise ! 

Rushed o'er the burning realm of banished thought. 

Raining her scorpion arrows— Shame, Remorse, 

Vain penitence and hatred of himself 

Haunted the ruined altar of his soul, 

And offered up the sacrifice of death, 

That found no mercy and could never die. 

The ^Isusier barriers of his banishment^ 

Perdition's shattered rocks, whose awful peaks 

Gleamed in the holiest light of glory lost. 

Closed round his prisonhouse— the living tomb 

Of still archangel intellect ; despair 

Followed his steps along his lava path, 

And pride restramed his anguish, though no more 

He watched with the wild a^ony of hate 

The dayspring or the twilient flight on high 

Of gleammg' seraphim, or heard the hymns 

Of cherubs arinking knowledge from the fount 

Of Love and basking in the light of God. 

The thoughts, that c€Lst him from hifi palmy state. 

The limitless aspirings and desires 

Of an immortal nature, once to him 

The ambrosia and the diadem of bliss. 

Came o'er him like the spectres of the past, 

To shriek amid the ruins they had caused. 

And pierce like firebolts through his maddened brain. 

He dared, and perished in his power and pride ; 

Fell from the hallowed throne of perished hope 

And sunk to shame — it wets enough to know 

And feel as sreat minds feel their perill'd mifht. 

And ruined Fame, and conscious guilt, beyonl 

The venal casuistry of proud seff love, . 

He would not be Mezentius to himself, 

And wed his great ambition to the corse 

Of his dead being : nor, Procrustes-like« 

Measure departed happiness in heaven 

By present misery in Hades' vault. 

@0 back \ip0D liim^elfg with dire resolve, 
The voiceless desperation of his doom, 
He deeply shrunk, and rcck'd not of the Power 
Forever paramount, nor punisiiment 
Doomed to the round of e^ea ; desolate, 
He cherished not a hope ot happier hours, 
Loved not, conMed not, but breathed above 
A!l eympathy and fellowship and fear» 
He poured not tearH on thunderriveD/ockst 
Nor sighs upon the burnio^ air, that fell 
Like lava on hie bram and tbroug^h his heart 
In livid %ixtningB wandered ; but he grasped 
His i^rtnenla of eternal flame and wrapt 
Their blazins; folds around hie pant limbs, 
And stood wfth head upraised and meteor eye. 
And #till 11 pB, whose paJe, cold and bitter acorn 
Bmiled at eternity's oeep agonies, 
The Spirit of Deetniclion undeatrojed ! 
Remote Crom all who foLLght and teU like him^ 
In the lone depths of vast Gehenna^e wa^te» 
And by the lava moiintain# overhung, , ninit,7PH hv CiOOCJlP 
. That darkened e'en the vaulted vapour's nl^HSH^^"^ byVjUU^l^ 
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He stood in that sick loneliness of soul, 
That awful solitude of greatness lost, 
The evil, highly giftedj only know, 
When every passion riots on the spoils 
Of knowledge and the fountain springs of life 
Burst in a burning flood no time can quench. 

But that which agonized his hopeless heart 
And stung him oft to phrenzy—that, which hung 
O'er his tuldreading yet alldaring soul 
Like thousand mountains of perpetual flame, 
Was earthly innocence. Ere then, had flown 
The fame of man's creation^ in a sphere 
Fashioned in beauty for his joy and use, 
Through the black chambers of the central world : 
And misery, leagued with being's deadliest foes. 
Blighted ambition and vain hope of Good, 
Restless Remorse and desolatmg Shame, 
Pictured the loveliness and love of earth— 
The simlight hills, to whose immortal thrones 
Morn like a seraph in its glory came ; 
The shadowy valleys, where autumnal airs 
Mid pine ana firwoods uttered those sweet hymnt. 
That sink into the spirit and become 
Oracles of future joy when earth grows dark ; 
The leafy groves, stilPd at the fervid noon 
That silence may attend on solemn thought, 
The incense rendered on the sun's vast snrine ; 
The broad and beautiful and glittering streams, 
Where Nature, in her soundless solitudes. 
Smiled grateful back the eternal smile of Hope. 

With the bright hues misfortune gives to joy. 
The outcast angel, in his dungeon gloom 
Girdled and counselled by the false and vain, 
The wicked without aim save love of change, 
The galley felons of unguerdoned guilt, * ^ 

Painted the matchless charms of newborn earth ; 
And as he imaged forth its blissful scenes, 
His burning, riven, desolated heart 
Groaned till the caverns of remotest hell 
Echoed, and all Gehenna's legions laughed. 
For well h&knew that while the laws of Grod 
Were as the breath of life to man, no power 
Could loose Destruction's adamantine chains. 
Or shield his haughty spirit from the scofl' 
And contumelies low or herding flends, 
Who drivelled e'en in torment, and could find 
Meet mirth in wilder madness, and misdeemed 
Their crime and agony of less amount, 
» When mind alone was wanting both to rend 

And still renew the anguish ne^er to close. 

But soon from Eden, o'er the wide void deep. 

Returned the adversary, the master fiend, 

Moulder of fiercest passions-^^ueller, too, 

Of turbulence and vain ferocity. 

Whose serpent wisdom nourisned matchless pride, 

Whose hope was ruin and whose covmsel, death. 

In guile without a peer ; on holy works 

Ana customary rites attendant e'er 

As come their seasons, with a zealot's speech 

Prolonged and trumpeted, that pours and pours 

Like turbid waters tnrough the black abyss. 

He holds devoted natures with the grasp 

Of death, and 'neath the pictured mask of grace 

Veils the atrocity and doom of hell. 

Opinion, fount of action, falsely held. 

Founds and confirms his empire ; fallacies, 

With master skill and ma^ic, he distorts ^^ | 

And beautifies with the faff robes of faith ijigitzed by LjOOQ IC 
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The mart3nr's sacrifice— the patriot's doom— 
The \\iBt man's dungeon hours— the last despair 
Of virtue, and proud honour's agony, 
To him are mirth and music ; and he feasts, 
With hetacombs of victims offered up 
Upon the idol shrine of evil here, 
His own eternal anguish and remorse. 
The rushing of his dragon wings, like storms 
In moimtain gorges, shook the conscious air, 
Aq^ rapture sounded in their vast quick sweep 
Along the confines dim and swirling gulf 
Of chaos ! Crowded round the cloudy throne 
Of Pandsmonium all the rebel horde, 
And rapidly, with haughty* gesture, passed 
Abaddon to his place, the loftiest there 
Save one, and terribly his glowing eyes 
Watched and awaited the descending chief. 

As in the prophet's vision by the brink 

Of UIIu's orient wave, the victor foe 

Touched not Ihe earth in haughtiness of power, 

But, ere confronting, conquered mid the spoil ; 

So rushed the giant prince of darkness now 

On condor pinions, with hysena eye. 

And broad brow in the stormcloud deeply wrapt, 

In his career exultant that despair 

And death from birth to burial should infect 

Man's heart pulse, paralyze his spirit's power. 

Seal all his human hopes with vanity. 

Burden all pleasure with besetting fear. 

Wed honour to dis^ace and pride to shame. 

Bring widowhood in youth, and friendless leave 

Unportioned orphanage in evil days, 

And change each quickened breath to sobs and sighs. 

And o'er all scenes of love and rapture cast 

The gloom of peril, hopelessness and want, 

That trails and languishes yet fears to end. 

Crowned with a volcan glory, came the fiend, 
TrembUng amid his triumph lest the wrath 
Of fiercer retribution should pursue 
His victory, and o'er his deathless fate 
Hang with unutterable revenge that grasps 
Eternities of misery ; though he felt 
Awful capacities, transcendant powers. 
Knowledge of good and evil past the scope 
Of all created minds, and strength of will 
Matched only by his restless agony. 
On — on he rushed, h'ke that dread vision borne 
O'er Gilboa's midnight hills when shield and spear 
Shiver'd and regal crown and sceptre rolled 
Down desolate ravines— resolved to bear 
All evil worst imagined with a soul 
Of proudest majesty, 'till o'er all space 
Annihilation reigned by chaos' side. 
So, fanning the black gulf of flame amid 
The horrible Profound, his eloudiike wings 
Furled at the flaming footstool of his throne. 

" Triumph, Dominions !" loud the archdsemon cried, 

His eyeballaflashinjg: round: "The Son of Heaven 

Hath fallen as we fell ! Ye Legions! Lift 

Your vokes till the rifled concave shrieks. 

For I have vanquished His peculiar work ! 

We lost our birthright for Ambition's wreath 

Of martyrdom, andtbr ourselves alone 

We bleed and burn ; but these weak beings sought 

Evil for evil's sake— knew not, forewarned. 

That knowledge is the crown of destinies. 

And thought not that one crime in them mu^l^f j^ GoOQIc 

Myriads of myriads, and perpetuate ^ ^ o 
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Misery and madness till unnumber^ years 
Have wafted hosts on hosts to one abyss, 
And earth no more can sepulchre the dead. 
Who shall arraign the Tempter ? Faith iintried 
May be but falsenood ; innocence becomes 
Virtue but in victorious trial : proved 
In his proud conquest o'er deceit and guile, 
Man had been worthy of his MaJcer's trust, 
But, disobedient to well known commands, 
He stands disrobed, unfolding what he is. 
The Almighty held denial in his power 
Of the permission to attest his work, 
But U8e4 it not j He might have crowned the man 
With perspicacity and strenffth beyond 
The daring of the bravest ; out he left 
His creature to the workings of his will. 
The illusions of his uncontrolled desires, 
Though oft premontshed ; so, at once he fell 
And reaped the recompense, and whose the guilt'? 
Not mine, but his who saw yet boldly sinn'd P' 
While Satan thus harangued his rebel baiid. 
Mounted in pyramids the lurid flames 
On the black mountains and the vales of hell, 
And loud the concentrated shouts went o'er 
The radiant battlements of heaven, where stood 
Seraph and cherub on their missioned charge. 

Scarce ceased the wild acclaim, ere swiftly rose 
Abaddon, from the heart of hell ; the blaze 
Of battle burst along his broad high brow. 
Its thunder from his voice ; he stamped his foot, 
And hell recoiled ; he turned his scorching eyes 
Upon the gathered fiends, and all fell back. 
Save Moloch, with a shudder felt through all 
The reahn or darkness : but a withering smile 
Quivered o'er Satan's dreadful countenance 
To witness thus his victory ; his thoughts 
Sprung on eternity's vast shadowy wings. 
And down the viewless future madly rushed, 
With the uproar of ocean breeddnff through 
The crashing mountain barriers of the earth. 
Conquered and manacled, but unsubdued, 
Despairing, yet devoted to his crime. 
He grasped at all fantastic shapes— all forms 
Of stalwart phantoms, ^iml, and grim and huge, . 
And moulded them to giant foes of Gk)d. 
Though in his Titan heart the poison stirred. 
Thrilled through each vein, ana every iron nerve 
Convulsed, and moimted to his burning brain 
In boiling eddies, yet his scomftd lip 
Still pressed the chalice of a vain revenge. 
He started from his vision as the fiend 
Of Ruin, dark Abaddon, shook his plumes. 
Broad as the tempest's banner on the air, 
And sent his wild voice through the startled spheres. 
" My time hath come ! no more in this black den 
Of sloth, and desolation and despair. 
Slumbers the Spirit of Destruction ! Sin 
Invokes her bridegroom Ruin ! Earth and Time 
Already shudder, conscious of my tread. 
We meet no more save on our embassies 
Of wo and terror tiU our prince achieves 
' His glutted vengeance ; but in many a Ismd 
Ye shall be gods to nations, who shall fall 
Before your shrines and sacrifice their blood 
In rites the stars shall mark with pale affi*ight, 
Mysteries and sorceries and magic charms, 
To win the endless torment of our hell ! 
M7 spirit feels the knowledge— fallen man 
Wfll dare beyond the damned— sink his smil ^ _, ^ C^ nir\n\(> 
In vengeance and corruption-bear his arm ^'Q' '^^^ ^v ^^OOglL 
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Against the heavens that bless him, and exceed, 

Once taught, e'en my capacity of hate. 

Therefore exult ! exult ! and fare ye well !" 

He said ; and momently his pinions shook 

Their first quick curses o'er the quivering void ! F. 



THE LITERATURE AND THE LIBERTIES OF THE AGE. 
BULWER'S ENGILAND AND THE ENGLISH * 

BT THOMAS AUGUSTUS WORRALL. 

The name of Bulwer is familiar to every American ear, adn 
his praise has been pronounced by many a tongue. His endow- 
ments (perhaps we should say acquirements^) like those of the ma* 
gician, have been the admiration of extolling thousands. Critics 
aod journalists have vied with each other in picturing the extent 
of his erudition, the brilliancy of his fancy, the elegance of his 
taste a^d his acquaintance with the deep and varied feelings of 
the soul ; those mystical springs of human action, those sublima 
moral causes of all that is grotesque in humour, sparkling in wit^ 
brilliant in fancy, burning in passion, abstruse in philosophy, virtu* 
ous in action, or deadly in crime. His name is identified with 
popular English literature, and his productions, like those of Byron, 
can be foi^tten, only when the taste of the age shall hav^ been 
superseded by new innovations and heresies in letters. That which 
Byron is in poetry, Bulwer is in prose. Each is characterized by 
bis superior power of unfolding the human heart, tearing off its 
artificial or natural habiliments, and exposing to view its attractive 
or repelling features : both, occasionally, in the words of the for- 
mer, " making the cold reality too real." Let it not be forgotten, 
that they are upheld by facts and T)y the virtues and vices of hu- 
man nature. There is a fascination in the style and manner of 
Bulwer which is irresistible : a je ne scais quoi, which, while it 
amuses, takes captive the heart, and binds it in pleasant bondage* 
Whether its impressions, for deeply impressed it must be, are those 
of good or evil — whether it rises from the altar of the intellectoai 
sanctuary improved and purified, or corrupted and poisoned by un- 
hallowed influences, may, like all abstract questions, be differently 
} considered by different minds. For ourselves, we have but one 
opinion: Bulwer in all essential qoalities is a poet of feeling and 
intellect— for a man may be a poet without the beauty and the 
melody of rhythm. . A volcano, a ship under a press of canvass at 
sea; the sea itself, and especially in a storm, are among the most 
poetical objects of nature ; and a beautiful woman's love, with its 
train of consequences, a battle with ** all its accidents, by fire and 
flood/' a roan thoroughlv virtuous, or thoroughly evil, have been 
the almost unvarying themes of poets and storytellers from the 
days of Homer, through all the ages of the past, to the present 
time. 
The difference between the writer of true history and the poet 

* Enidand and the English : By the author of Pelham, etc. Two vols. 12mOf 
J. & J.'Harper, New York, 1833. Digitized by L^OOglC 
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or novelist is this : The one gives you human nature as it is — ^the 
other portrays a picture of his own imadnation, and almost im- 
poses it on mankind as a sober reality. He who most effectually 
exercises the strategy of his art, has, by the consent of nations, the 
highest and fairest claim to extraordinary merit. If a poet imposes 
on me a picture of his own fancy as a thing of actual existence, 
it is an evidence, at least, of bis superior skill, if not of his superior 
genius; for, without talent or genius, it is impossible to excite and 
interest the feelings and fascinate the mind of the reader, in vene- 
ration for the splendid qualities of the author. If any man among 
the moderns is distinguished for this power it is Bulwer. No one, 
having read a few pages of any one of his works, casts it aside, 
saying it is tedious and dry ; his mind already feels the influence of 
the conjuror's wanil, and he hastens forward under an excitement, 
rising almost to enthusiasm, to ascertain the denouement of the 
story. The glowing portraiture of the soft and amiable, or the 
dark and fearful passions, has called into action his own ; and as 
either the one or the other predominates, he sees virtue and beauty 
under new and imposing colours, as the incarnation of all which is 
rare and excellent; or vice and crime, in all their loathsomeness, as 
a living leprosy, whose breath is poison, from which he recoib 
as he would from the death bringing pestilence. 

Bulwer difiers from Scott greatly. Scott paints the external 
world, and for this particular faculty, is deservedly celebrated; but 
Bulwer analyzes the heart — penetrates and explores its hidden re- 
cesses, examines each thrilling chord, each quivering fibre, f^om the 
diapason to the highest and lowest note of feeling. He shews you 
the fires which burn upon its altar, gives you an idea of " its form 
and pressure,'^ exhibits its emotions, its hopes and its fears, its plea- 
sures and its pains, its slow consuming grlefe, its withering envy, its 
tormenting jealousies and its dark despair. He does not tell you 
such things are ; he draws the outlines, colours the features and 
presents before you, in a visible shape, the pleasing or the awful 
picture. It is not description: the object is before you, and the 
power to accomplish this is genius. 

But Bulwer is not faultless — what author is ? As great virtues 
are said to dwell in juxtaposition with great vices, so eminent beauties 
may be said to be found in the immediate vicinity of obvious de- 
fects,* To say nothing of the not unfrequent imperfection of his < 
style, a lesser and more venial fault, we arraign the scepticism of 
bis philosophy. It may do much harm but can never be produc- 
tive of good, and the myriad poor of his own country, bowed down 
to the earth by circumstances not within the grasp of their con- 
trol, will never thank him for his efibrts to destroy those hopes in 

* He has an admirable knack (his own word,) in brushing off the dost from the mouldering 
woifa of ages which are past, and at the same time brushing away the recoUection of them. 
The writings of Spinoza are an example of this ; and in Devereux will be found the prooC. 
He is more distinguished for hiMOc^irtmenUt than for his^eiu'us, (this is nevertheless of asu* 
perior order.) lor the tenacity of his memory and his Ano^ of working up, than for the power 
of his creative faculty. He is above all noticable (his own word) for the skill of tumii^ 
everything to the best account ; everything which he has seen, heard or read ; and if this 
be not absolutely genius, it is still a faculty of it Bulwer is a thorough bookworm^ and it w 
k)n^ since he w aged war against the spiders ; their wierdwoven maments and gossansr 
habitations. 
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heaven which they indulge as some relief from the pressing mise- 
ries they are doomed to undergo on earth. There is no greater 
security to a republic, a state or a nation than a general sense of 
human accountability; and when faith in religious rites or the 
efficacy of religious ceremonials is destroyed, the feelings of awe 
and fear, and consequently restraint, to which this faith gave birth, 
are removed, and the sweetest, highest, holiest, only rational hopes 
of life are dashed to the ground, and the human heart becomes a 
void, a desolation, a mighty sepulchre, where all that is benevolent 
or generous, great or good, is buried in darkness. Anarchy and 
crime and carnage are the legitimate offspring of infidelity. The 
first Gallic revolution attests this fact, and it would be the interest 
of the lawgiver to encourage the practice of religion even if his 
views did not extend beyond the term of a present existence. 
Yet Bulwer is a legislator and sets up for a reformer ! Frederick of 
Prussia was so fully impressed with a conviction of this truth, that 
he is well known to have especially encouraged his religious sub- 
jects; and yet Frederick was himself averse from all belief in re- 
vealed religion. Why was this ? His lynxeyed penetration perceiv- 
ed that his best and most trusty subjects were those who were most 
deeply imbued with religious feelings. He saw t hat men who believe 
themselves accountable to the Most High and act under this im- 
pression, are under a restraint far more powerful than that of any 
human law or any and all combinations of legislative enactments. 
The hopes of the christian mind are the sweetest and only effectual 
relief to men depressed by calamity and bending under the weight 
of nrusfortunes. They are the true balm of Gileady whose want 
nothing earthly can supply, and the universal absence of which 
would give rise to all Uie startling horrors of Virgil's Acheron or 
Milton's Pandemonium. An error of the head is not necessarily a 
crime of the heart ; if men were influenced by reason, and not, 
rather, by their prejudices, it would then be a paramount object 
that they should all think correctly, or -in conformity with reason 
and common sense. But if the unenlightened, mass believe in an 
organized being called " the devil," give him a " local habitation,'* 
assign to him both the possession and the exercise of powers, almost 
omnipotent, and deem that his appointed office is the temptation of 
men in this life and the punishment of them in the next: if the 
unregulated imagination builds him a prison and a throne by what 
in a fine oriental metaphor is termed " the lake which burns with 
brimstone and fire," as if this was not descriptive of a state of mind, 
rather than of a place ; if they think proper to clothe him in all the 
elements of destruction, and give him a breath of devouring flames, 
moving in an atmosphere of tangible darkness, tormented, yet not 
consumed by everlasting burnings, with legions of spirits and cer- 
beri less powerful but not less unhappy than himself; why let 
them so believe and so profess ; it is, as before observed, an error 
of the head only, which reason and religion will ultimately correct; 
but, until error is exploded from among men, and the immutable 
truths of religion and reason (for they are twin sisters) rise to their 
just dominion and influence in the world, it would be ha^rdous 
m the extreme to break down the barriers which restrain the un-^ 
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ioftened and unpurified millions of the earth. Refornnations czb 
only be accomplished by innovations, gradual and slowly progress* 
ivc in the proper order of things. Reason and experience teacb 
us that sudden and violent changes are imminently fraught with 
danger. How many ignorant beings are restrained from crime 
purely from a sense of the law's retribution! Is not this obviou» 
to even the superficial observer? The same sense of fear, acting 
on a mind perverted by superstition, in the dread of an ideal Ge- 
henna, operates with still greater energy in regulating the feelings 
and preserving the unenlightened from the miseries consequent on 
the uncontrolled sway and dominion of the passions. But this re- 
mark is especially directed, and must be confined to the mass 
involved in ignorance; for the mind, enlightened by knowledge 
and pure religion, loves virtue or the Chief Good, and the su- 
preme and benevolent source of all being for their own sakes and 
not from a slavish sense of fear. It perceives the good and em- 
braces and practises it because it is so. 

The great Goethe selected a. creature of his own imagination, 
(Faust,) as the impersonator of the views and feelings of his own 
mind; and when Faust utters an opinion, the reader is only re^ 
ceiving a lesson from Goethe himself in the character he has as- 
sumed, which he either did not wish or did not dare to express 
openly and without the intervention of an ideal being. In this he 
is not alone. The same disguise has been frequently chosen^ Bui- 
y^er has been frequently charged with cherishing the sentiments 
which emanate from his characters. He clothes them in their own 
dress and gives to them their language. He has been charged 
with a fondness for drawing the picture of the most obdurate vil- 
' lains: he has done so, and with that peculiar tact and skill for 
which he stands distinguished. Theirs, 4t must be confessed, is a 
dark and uninspiring philosophy, and if it be a faithful delineatioD 
of his own, we cannot envy him either his hopes or his fears* After 
the most mature and careful consideration of the subject, we think 
Eugene Aram is a book, which an author, dying, would wish he bad 
never written. 

We regret the necessity of this, exposition of his scepticism^ as 
much as we regret the errors and the mischiefs it may occasion. 
We would rather praise than censure, for we prefer the contem- 
plation of virtue to the execration of vice. Turning from this di- 
gression, which may not be wholly without instruction, we proceed 
to the last production of his prolific and brilliant mind, entitled, 
England and the English. 

When Bulwer conceived and executed his plan of giving the 
world a dissertation on the nature and end of the political institu- 
tions of his country, with an exposition of their imperfections and 
excesses, he did so without a proper estimate of his o^n powers, 
and placed himself in a false position with society. Their social 
system, their manners and customs, he was competent to under- 
stand and delineate. When confined to this branch of his subject, 
he has shown himself a skilful painter, and his renmrks are no less 
characterized by the ingenuity and candour than by the accuracy 
of truth. But, on the principles of government and subjects •f 
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legislation, he had, as might have been anticipated, fallen into all 
the errors of mere theorizing^ and proved like his great prototype, 
the Abbe Sieyes, that a thing may be well conceived in the closet 
which is entirely unsuited to the actual condition of things. 

A poet a legislator! a rare anomaly! almost impossible to be 
conceived and still more intolerable when illustrated. A reformer 
makes sad work, whenever he loses sight of facts. It is easier to 
speculate than to reduce to practice, to furnish advice than to fol- 
low the maxims of counsel, to overturn than to build up, to destroy 
than to create. Prejudices are mountains, and customs, rivers; be- 
fore the work of reform can be consummated, the former must be 
levelled and the latter diverted into new channels. Experience 
furnishes excellent hints to all modifiers or levellers^ and Mr Bulwer 
cannot have forgotten the course of events across the channel some 
forty years aga The literati of France, (we must give them credit 
for their motives^) h€td the power to kbdle a fire, which they could 
not extinguish, and which involved themselves, the nation, and the 
whole continent of Europe in one wide and devastating flame of 
misery and bloodshed and ruin. Yet they began with the patriotic 
and fraternizing design to achieve the liberly and happiness of the 
liuman race ; and after wading through a sea of blood, ended in an 
imperial tyranny I Leaving this subject for the present, let us be- 
gin with his beginning. He informs us, (in his preface,) that he is 
*' a literary man" — " a member of parliament" — " that it has been 
his lot to mix with men of all grades, interests and opinions" — "that 
he belongs to no particular party." " I am an advocate for a strong 
government — yet I am not a tory ; I love the people — ^yet I am not 
a radical ; I am for a rational compromise between the past and 
present — yetl am not a zcAig-." 

Might we be permitted to hazard an opinion, we should say, that 
he is in theory a Democrat; in fact, an Aristocrat; notwithstanding 
his abuse of the Aristocracy. Throughout the work, he never 
suflers an occasion to pass without, cither directly or indirectly, dis- 
charging the arrows of his caustic wit against " the head and front'* 
of the nation. The first book is addressed to Talleyrand, the arch 
prince of revolutionists and intriguers ; and the whole bears evi- 
dent marks of being written for elFect; to enlist popular feeling, to 
cripple or overturn the church establishment, to reduce the^arlsto- 
cracy, j(the two pillars of the state,) and to create — a change shall 
we say? — a revoltUion^ for such alone should be the effect of the 
work on the popular mind. He is for reforming the people, reform- 
ing the legislature, reforming the government, and yet for building 
up the king and the throne ! There may, in his opinion, be re- 
demption for the nation without a revolution — but there is none in 
ours. There is too much corruption diffused through all classes: 
such a change as he proposes cannot be effected without a corres- 
ponding sacrifice. Does Bulwer forget that " the schoolmaster is 
abroad," that republican principles are the order of the day ? That 
the contagion of example is irresistible, both in individuals and na- 
tions? That all men crave and aspire to power? That the mul- 
titude, (la canaille,) have at last arrived at the great and important 
truths (not having the awe of vassals for autocrats de jure divine) 
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that the world was not made for Caesar, that the many were not 
created for the few, to bow in lowly homage to the dust and hug 
their chains the more, because the oppression is the greater, to sus- 
tain an existence of pain, toil out a life of ignominious vassalage; 
and, at last, beneath their haughty and imperious masters, in the 
spirit of bitterness and despair, " look about to find themselves dis- 
honourable graves ?" Is not the lofty and exhilarating spectacle of 
the republic of Washington before their eyes ? Has not the voice 
of Poland reached their ears? have not the strugglesof Poland pierced 
their hearts? and Italy and France, twice free from tyrant kings, 
and twice cheated of their freedom? and Ireland too? What are 
the expiring groans of patriot hearts, but the death shrieks of op- 
pression and the oppressor? Can human enactments arrest the 
progress of liberal principles and check the advance of the human 
mind ? Who seeks to limit their proud career ? He who has been 
born in darkness ; he who has grown old in the mists of the morning, 
and never beheld the sun ! He, who would arrest the ocean's ever- 
lasting flow ; he, who would grasp the lightning of the mountain 
pinnacle. 

We have digressed ; but on such a theme, not to digress were an 
insult to freedom itself. Bulwer draws a strong line of distinction 
for his countrymen between mine and thine. This is the necessary 
consequence of that importance which wealth sustains in England; 
where riches are a virtue, and poverty, crime and disgrace. Where 
that alone is respected which is ** respectable" — riches — and with 
whom, according to Bulwer, virtue and " respectability" are tau- 
tologies. The word virtue is seldom used, and when employed out 
of a moral essay, is sure to excite suspicion of its relation to hea- 
then philosophy in contradistinction to religion. 

But names, we arc very gravely assured, do not alter the essen- 
tial nature of things; and by ** respectability," they may, with the 
aid of a figure of speech, very possibly mean " virtue" after all. 

** I consider my present book," observes he, " to be the key and 
glossary to the tendencies and the moral of those which have 
preceded it." As the tendency of the former is evidently to revo- 
lutionize the moral, so the tendency of the latter is unequivocally 
to revolutionize the political world. So much for tendencies! He 
thus draws the line of distinction between the character of the 
Frenchman and Englishman on the love of country. 

♦'The French and the English are both eminently vain of coun- 
try"— ^( who is not?) 

•* So far they are alike; yet if there be any difference between the 
two nations more stron(>^ than another, it is the manner in which 
that vanity is shown. The vanity of the Frenchman consists in be- 
longinp^ to so great a country; but the vanity of the Englishman 
exults in the thouj^ht that so ^reat a country belongs to himself** 

He ascribes an opinion, in which we fully concur, to the sentiment 
of property, English notions and English laws; and thus for the pro- 
tection of his wife from insult ; his property or his house from rob- 
bery ; his country and his country's customs from invasion and tra- 
duction ; the laws will be found correspondingly adjusted, and his 
ideas of right are in conformity with the value )v^|cj| ^^respec- 
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tively occupy in his estimation. The naval glory of England is the 
idol of an Englishman ; he accordingly contemplates a ship of the 
line with feelings nearly allied to veneration ; she appears in his 
view " a thing of life," an invincible bulwark ; ergo — England is 
mistress of the seas, but America must ultimately be the master, 

'* The Englishman, then, is vain of his country! Wherefore? 
Because of the public buildings? He never enters them. The laws? 
he abuses them eternally. The public men? they are quacks. The 
writers? he knows nothing about them. He is vain of his country 
for an excellent reason. It produced him.** 

In the distribution of the intellectual qualities, he greatly dispa- 
rages the peerage. He does not even give them credit for common 
sense. This inestimable quality of the mind he confines altc^ether 
to the trading part of the community. If the accumulation of mo- - 
oey and an absorbing passion for it be this quality, then they have 
it to perfection. Take the following anecdote in illustration. 

** There was a certain merchant," observes he, ** sojourning at 
an inn, whom the boots, by mistake, called betimes in the morning. 
* Sir,' quoth the boots, ^ the day's breaking.' The merchant turned 
round with a grim look; ^ let it breakj'^ growled he, * it owes me 
nothing.' " 

To the body of the people, the multitude, embracing the poor 

rativeSf he ascribes a liberal share of credit for their generosity, 
nobl6 emotions of pity, their sympathy for individuals and na- 
tions in dbtress, and in this he does them credit : they merit the 
praise he has bestowed and a great deal more. But the aristocracy, 
that envied race, the cream of society, the very jewels of the crown, 
are lost to all sympathizing and generous feelings ; and yet they are 
*'all honourable men," more remarkable for their love of honour, 
than for their love of virtue; but the teim is proscribed and why 
not the quality. " Respectability" is the order of the day among 
all classes, from the king to the beggar. Yet the king is a tool — 
the aristocracy is everything; the king is nothing; the people are 
nothing. He cannot choose a ministry without the concurrence of 
the aristocracy-cither whi|; or tory. Were he to choose from 
neither, he would be certain to ofiend both: and the consequence 
is easily foreseen ; his ministry would be dismissed today; tomorrow, 
that of the aristocracy would be chosen or replaced with a bacoihing 
apology. 

The lowly rise in England to stations of eminence, not by the 
effectof mcrt/, but by that of servility ; and when they are elevated, 
have the most profound contempt for all men of low or mediocre 
birth. 

"A nobleman's valet," observes he, is always supereminently bit- 
ter against the canaille; a plebeian in high station is usually valet 
to the whole peerage." Notwithstanding the division of the con- 
stitutional power into three branches, the king, the aristocracy, and 
the commons, until the passing of the Reform Bill, the aristocracy 
monopolized the whole of the powers of the government ; and this 
they did by " ousting the people from the Commons by a majority 
of their own delegates, and forcing the king into their measures by 
the maxim, that bis consent to a bill passed through M^^^i^ 
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could not with safety be withheld." The people were deceived by 
the magic of popular names. They trusted in the vague idea of 
the balance of power, hut drd not perceive that the weights of the 
scale were regulated by one of the proprietors of that power, the 
aristocracy. This is no new imposition. It was practised with the 
€ame dexterity in the petty oligarchies of Greece and in the mighty 
republic of Rome. The French were deluded by the same i^ea^ 
and cheated of their liberties by the same finesse. This is a salu- 
tary lesson of instruction to the patriot lover of our own republic; 
and whenever the executive officer of the general government 
usurps all the powers of the government, (m/e, lector!) it will be 
under the idea of a proper and well regulated balance of power. 
The people, to recover their freedom, will be driven to the inde- 
pendent sovereignty of states. The multitude are ever prone to be 
allured by great names, and to be seduced by measures of a popu- 
lar complexion and tendency. But these arc the vei*y means by 
which they have ever been betrayed and oppressed. Like the dos 
in the fable, in grasping at the shadow, they lose the substance. A 
Consolidation of federal powers is not less to be dreaded than a 
weakness and laxity of executive strength. The tendency of the 
one is to imperial tyranny and oppression; that of the other to 
dinarchy and confusion. If to he forewarned is to he forearmed^ then 
are the means of preservation within our control. Long may our 
free institutions be preserved ! long may our happy republic be 
perpetuated, the lofty spectacle of *' men, gods, and columns.** 
Bulwer contends that the English are not " a cru^^l, but a mild and 
humane people,'' and observes, — " While our laws are the severest 
in the world, we have not for centuries been able to accustom our- 
selves to their severiti/y and our administration has been singularly 
relaxed and gentle !" See the Newgate Calendar, Ireland, Botany 
Bay, and Tyburn. As a proof of this he urges, *' The unwilling- 
ness of persons to prosecute when they consider the punishment 
may be too severe ;" and dilates upon British humanity. 

*' Our armies lay an acknowledged claim to the same character 
for humanity, which has so unjustly been denied to our people^ and 
neither the French, Russian, Spaniard, nor any European army can 
compare with the humanity with which an English soldiery sack n 
town and traverse a country: our military outrages are conducted 
with the mildness o( a Duval." Now mark his conclusion — "and 
we never commit rape, arson or •murder, unless it is abaoluUly we- 
CBSsary!*^ 

Rape^ arson^ and murder absolutely necessary ! There must be 
some mistake here or our powers of comprehension are wofully at 
iault. We were never before aware of the necessity of either, 
and we stand indebted to Mr Bulwer for the discovery. Paoli is 
yet fresh in our recollection ; and of their humanity in taking a place 
by storm, we have from one of their own writers, ( an eyewitness,) 
a woful and heartrending instance in the capture of Badajos by the 
army of Wellington. The French in the castle were put to death 
t9 a man; and one whole German regiment in the works was mae- 
•sacred after the British entered; a diabolical barbarity totally uncall- 
ed &>r by circumstances. But why speak of the character and tender 
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mercies " of an army, which," hesajB, "is composed of the very dregs 
of society, the very excrements of the people, and which is almost 
twothirds /mA, and not only Irish, but the lozoest Irish t" They 
were never remarkable for humanity, under a state of excitement, 
and the smoke and noise, the carnage and frenzy of a battle are 
ill calculated to allay the appetite for blood, and the madness of 
victory. Contrasted with a French, Prussian, or Spanish army, 
they may escape censure, but can merit no praise for their hu* 
inanity. 

The nobility are more distinguished by their reckless extrava- 
gance, by their capricious love of fashion, and their intemperate 
debaucheries, than either by the virtues or the qualities of heart 
or hand. They are involved in debts which extend almost beyond 
the bounds of credibility. 

'• The Jews and the merchants have their grasp on more than 
thru parts of the property of the peerage. Does this look like com- 
mon sense?" 

We think not; and their very debts will ultimately. prove one of 
the auxiliary means of their overthrow ; and assist in making way 
for better men and purer principles. The embarrassed state of the 
finances was the most powerful lever which contributed to the suc- 
cess of the first French revolution. Bulwer's similitude of the fet- 
tered giant is ingenious, just, and beautiful. 

The characters of Sir Harry Hargrave, Tom Whitehead, Wil- 
liam Muscle, Samuel Square, Lord Mute, Sir Paul Snarl, Mr Warm, 
and Mr Cavendish Fitzroy are admirable satires. Cobbett is finely 
hit ofi^ under the character of William Muscle. 

Of the rivalry existing among the diiTerent castes^ be ftimisito 
us with the following picture; a rivalry which is unquestionably 
the mainspring of the dii&rent tanks which compose the social sys- 
tenu The impulse extends also to the political, from the intimate 
and various blendings of the different orders by intermarriage* 

^The merchant's family give splendid entertaiaments in order to 
prove that they are entitled to match with the nobleman's: the no- 
bleman is unwillinj^ to be outdone by the banker and ostentation 
becomes the order of the day. We do not strive, as should be the 
object of a court, to banish dulnees from society. No 1 we strive 
to render dulness magnificent, and the genius of this miserable 
emulation spreading from one grade to another, each person im- 
poverishes himself from the anxiety not to be considered j[>oor.*' 

The following remarks evince the total absence of purity of all 
eentia>ent and feeling in affairs of the heart, and prove that they 
are conducted as a mercantile bargain, in the true spirit of trade. 
Let them not complain of the want of domestic happiness. Such 
complaints are as idle as the passing breeze, while the groveling 
spirit of self interest holds the unresisted sway of an imperial mas- 
ter. 

*« Our young men, possessing rather passion than sentiment, 
form those liaisone^ which are the substitute of love: They may say 
with Quin to the fair glovemaker, ^ Madum, I never make love, I 
always buy it ready madie,'-— (a gross and vulgar sentiment, unwor- 
thy of a civilized state of society.) We never go into a ballroom 
without feeling that we breathe the air of diploma(C|^^ |Ij^(^f^ 
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of those gentle chaperons would shame even the wisdom of a Tal' 
ley rand. What open faces and secret hearts! What schemes and 
ambushes in every word!** 

All this very naturally grows oiit of the love of distinction and 
the overweening fondness for outward show, an4 is strongly charac- 
teristic of the weakness of human nature. The love of splendour 
Is proverbially indicative of human frailty ; it prevails to a greater 
or less extent in every meridian ; but in London it artfully fastens 
on everything : it poisons everything. Such a state of things and 
the evils resulting from it evince the want and the necessity 
of purer principles. The artificial state of society inseparable 
from hereditary rank and power is the true source of so many and 
such complicated evils. Whenever and wherever true merit is 
neglected and mere wealth becomes power, the man of fashion 
usurps the place of the philosopher, and the /oo/ is advanced over 
the head of the sage. 

Bulwer draws a frightful picture of the condition of the manu- 
facturing classes of England. Of the " operative," he observes : 
'^ Disease sits upon his heart and operates at its cruel leisure. 
While he lives he is dying.** And yet these are the very men (not 
the trader, not the agriculturist, not the man of wealth or the 
nobleman,) whose voice reechoes through the nation for suffering 
humanity, wherever it lies prostrate, agonized and bleeding from 
the basilisk inflictions of diademed kings and monsters having the 
semblance of men. The operation of the poor laws on the social 
system is, in his opinion, in the highest degree prejudicial, greatly 
increasing pauperism and encouraging improvidence by providing 
flir its wants and promoting sexual intemperance by rearing its 
o£&pring. 

In snatching from the poor the attribute and the honour of com- 
mon sense (confined to the trading part of the community,) Bulwer 
instances, as conclusive and satisfactory proofs of their want of it, 
certain imprudences, physical accidents and legislative enactments, 
as ** early marriages,'* " many children,'* " poor rates," " the work- 
*house,** and <* improvidence of the working classes." Penury and 
famine, despair and crime are the consequences. 

He instances the words " nice*' and " dear'* as general conversa- 
tional words, which the ladies apply without discrimination; as 
*Mt'8 a dear book," "he is a dear man,'* " a dear little horse," "a 
nice person," " nice little thing," etc. This contrasts admirably 
with the word " beautiful" which is so frequently brought into re- 
quisition in this country ; as of music, " that 's a beautiful tune," 
or, as is sometimes the case, " well, really, that is the most beau- 
tiful tune," or of a piece of poetry, " it 's the most sublime piece," 
etc. This may be pronounced very properly the perfection of the 
superlative degree, not that we object to the use of either the 
viovAheautiful or sublime, for many who use it are both beautiful in 
their own esteem and sublime. 

Suicides, notvnthptanding the general impression to the contrary, 
appear to be less frequent in London than in Paris. 

^' In the year 1816, in London, they amounted to seventy two; in 
the same year in Paris, with a population of eight hundred :t|u)bU^ 
sand less, they amounted to one hundred and cightyeight.'^ o 
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On literary men he has the following manly, sensible and Spirited 
remarks: 

^^ The respect we pay to wealth absorbs the respect we should 
pay to genius. Literary men have not with us any fixed and settled 
position as men of letters. In the great game of honours, none fall 
to their share. We may truly say with a certain political 
economist, *We pay best, first, those who destroy us, generals; 
second, those who cheat us, politicians and quacks; third, those 
who amuse us, singers and musicians ; and last of all, those who 
instruct us.' It is an important truth noted by Heivetius, that the 
degree of public virtue in a state depends exactly on the proper 
distribution of public rewards." ''Our English authors, thus 
holding no fixed position in society, and from their very na- 
ture being covetous of reputation, often fall into one of three 
classes — the one class seek the fashion they cannot command and 
are proud to know the great — another become irritable and suspi- 
cious, afraid that they are never sufiiciently esteemed, and painfully 
vain out of a sense of bashfulness ; the third, of a more lofty na- 
ture, stand aloof and disdainful, and never consummate their capa- 
cities, because they will not mix with a world to which they know 
themselves superior.** 

How true, yet how deeply blended with melancholy is this por- 
trait of authors, drawn by tlie hand of a master,hiro8e]f an author. 
When or where was a living genius ever properly appreciated 1 
Who cares for his pangs ? who appreciates his sufferings ? ** the 
stings and arrows" which " outrageous fortune" so frequently dooms 
him to undergo. What are the pinings of his mighty mind to the 
vulgar great or vulgar poor ? The first pass him by with a disdain- 
ful air as a common kind of things unfitted by his dress for the Beau 
Brummels of society, and then he is — what a sublime discovery, 
a poor author! And for his friendship — ah ! it would never do to 
treat him as a friend — ^he might break in on the sanctity of a few 
select morning visitors ; or, perhaps, even carry his assurance so 
far as to walk in during a smree of the mushrooms, to the inex- 
pressible regret and mortification of the inexpressibles ! This would 
derange everything. But, ah ! " there's the rub, which makes ca- 
lamity of so long alife'^ with an author; he might, under the pres- 
sure of biting poverty, in the agony of his spirit, so far adventure 
himself as to ask the rich man for the loan of a few dollars until 
he received the amount from his publisher for his next copyright, to 
buy his children bread, if, alas ! he has been so unfortunate or so 
miserably lost to a sense of prudence, as to perpetrate matrimony 
and perpetuate the species. •* Then as for genius," says Mr Illite- 
rate, " why, what is genius? We never held it in much account 
in our family, so far as I am aware of; and uncle Jo used to say 
that leamin' spoiled people for business. Mrs Illiterate — would you 
believe it? I met Mr — what's his name? in Walnut street this 
morning : you know who I mean — that writes'* — 

" You mean Mr Sensible." 

" I mean Mr Sensible, my dear. He had the impudence to ask 
me to lend him five dollars for two or three weeks." 

"And did you do it?" ^ 

"No my dear! but I was going to doit; he said he wasQgl^ 
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great distress: his Wife and children in want of necessaries 
and"— 

** You promised to let him have it You had better do no such 
thing, Mr liUterate — no such thing. What ! let him have five dol- 
lars ! you would never see a cent of it again ; and wouldn't it buy 
Kate a new set of blood red ribands ? Let him go to work as 
other people do. He might be ashamed of himselL He had bet- 
ter never show his face here or I'll tell him a piece of my mind — 
I'll putty soon tell him, I'll be bound for it, that he should go to 
sawin' wood or pickin' oakum ; and his wife, she might take in 
washin' or sewin' ; I dare say she is a nasty, lazy thing, or they 
would have bread to eat. Don't you think so, my dear V^ 

" I have no doubt of it," replied Mr Illiterate, " and when he 
comes again, let the servant tell him we are not at home." 

Reader ! this is the fate of a man of genius ! It is no ideal pic- 
ture ; it is not " fancy's sketch," but a thing of frequent occur- 
rence. Do you ask, who has suffered this ignominy i Examine 
the dark and chilling catalogue of " The fate ^ Genius^ and it will 
answer in the hollow voice of the sepulchre, rising on the ear like 
the death scream of the sanctified manes. Shakspeare and Johnson, 
Milton and Otway, and a host of others, dear to literature, have 
sufTered this ignominy ; and Dennie, in our own times, let him not 
be forgotten : his genius and his poverty destroyed him. 

Percival is neglected, whose glowing mind soars as high above the 
vulgar herd as the imperial eagle abov^ the earthbound and rapa- 
cious vulture. 

The man of genius has neither the feelings nor the views of other 
men. If he had, he would cease to be a genius and be even as 
they are. The current of his feelings is a stream of lofty and of 
fiery thought,and minglesnot with the putrid cesspools of all grasping 
and envious cupidity. His motives and his means are consecrated 
to higher and to holier purposes. He is enshrined within the sanc- 
tuary of the mind. He is a mighty abstraction, like time and 
space, and, in the conceptions of his chastened and enlightened 
spirit, breathes an unearthly atmosphere, and revels in the mystic 
lights of past, of present and future worlds. The unmeaning vani- 
ties of the gay world are to him as the shadows of oblivion. The 
fires, which burn on its altars, neither inspire nor hallow his 
spirit. 

He goes among men, but he returns less man. Yet, in his ob- 
scure and unenvied isolation, he feels as a monarch and rises supe- 
rior to the thoughtless and unappreciating crowd. There may be 
moments of gloom, when he feeds on his own hearty but he is sus- 
tained by confidence; there may be moments of affliction and 
sorrow, but he is soothed by the light of hope ; and though he may 
be neglected now, posterity will render him the award of justice. 

The diffusion of knowledge has created a moral revolution, and 
the day is approaching, when it will no longer be said of the man 
of genius, that he is unappreciated or unrewarded. 
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THE LAY OF THE FATHERLESS. 

THE POET'S HOLIDAY HYMN TO HIS MOTHER. 

Thou ! that in pangs didst give me mortal birth, 
Nourish my helplebsnegs at thy lil'e's spring, 
And bear me gently o'er the desert earth 
Upon thy bosom till my thoughts took winff ! 
Thou ! that in days ofloneliest grief didst fling 
The mornli^ht or thy smile, thy voice of joy 
O'er my quick spirit, till each human thing 
Glowed with the outbreaking: glory of the sky. 
And o'er the bosom gushed of thy devoted boy ! 

In pain and peril, when thy years were few, 
And Death's vast shadow on thy pathway fell. 
Thou to the greatness of thy trial grew, 
Bade fortune, mirth and cherished nope farewell, 
Resigned, for me, with sorrow long to dwell ! 
Thy sleepless eye my daring steps pursued. 
Thy lone heart o'er my guarded couch did swell. 
And o'er thy child's untrodden solitude 
Thy thoughts like seraphs flew, the messengers of Good. 

That harrowed brow, once smooth as Parian stone, 
That hollow eye, erst filled with Love's own light. 
Dimmed by the bloom through memory's temple tnrown — 
That pale cheek, writ in characters of night. 
That wasted form, which, ere the hour of blight, 
Stood proudly up in worshipped loveliness — 
All to my soul reveal the cnarm and might 
Of deathless Love, that dares unsoothed distress, 
And to the shrine of Truth can guide, and shield and bless. 

Should I forffet the heart that never quailed, 
Nor shrunk from fast and vigil for my sake : 
Could I forget the faith that never failed. 
The solitary star on youth's wild wake : 
Justly my Maker from my soul would take 
The nope that wings me to a heaven of light, 
And leave me in the waste alone to slake 
The deaththirst, burning through the mornless night. 
Of the seared heart that loved not Love in its delight 

Bereaved of all that gave thy being bliss, 
Save one unfortuned and unfriended child, 
Without thy crown of gladness, and the kiss 
Of wed affection cheermg through the wild. 
Thy spirit on my saddened seasons smiled ; 
Thou in my being didst condense thine own, 
While poverty assailed and power beguiled. 
And sickness made in soliluae its moan — 
And can I e'er forget what thou hast dared and done 1 

Can matin orison and vesper hymn, 
Soaring when slept earth's dagon soul of guile, 
E'er cease to thrill, while shaaes of sorrow swim. 
Memory, whose thoughts with thine own look now smile ? 
Can twilight meadow and hushed temple aisle 
Cease to enchant and hallow with their songs ? 
Or commune with wood, mount, vale, stream, the while, 
Pass from my ffpint 'mia the world's deep wrongs ? 
Thy wisdom triumphs o'er life's vain vindictive throngs. 

Beauty in loneliness her ima^e wrought 

Within my wrapt unsolac'd bosom— thou 

Ledst grandeur to the still throne of my thought, 

And badst me drink heaven'a waters from the brow r^ ^^^1^ 
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Of the hoar giant precipice ! and now, 
Albeit, men skill not to scan me right, 
Thy lessons lead me, as by i)almer vow, 
Through trial, toil, hate, ^ief, the watching night, 
Like them, whose desert guide was Sinai^s holiest light 

Yet this is but a portion of my debt, 
My Mother ! thou amidst my foes hast stood, 
Asj in his eyrie, when the air is i©t 
With wings of obscene birds ana beaks of blood, 
The eagle stands— lord of the solitude ! 
Their shafts have broken on thy bosom — thou 
Hast grasped the arrows— struggled with the flood- 
Borne more than all my sufferings, and livest now 
To bear. day's toil for me and those that round roe grow. 

And can this be fof gotten ? can I phrink 
To brand the mortal demon who shall dare 
To doubt thy matchless love ? and from the brink. 
Dragged from the vile cryjit of his serpent lair, 
Hurl nim blaspheming in his writh'd despair 1 
No ! thou hast dared the torrent— trod the waste 
Through life for me^ — and, witness earth and air ! 
The heart, that but for thee to dust had passed, 
Shall bleed, ere venom more upon thy trutn is cast! 

Let thy foes wither in the worthlessness, 
The scorn of coward vengeance ! that the name 
Of thine aseailer in thy long distress 
Fitted the lips of e'en a moment's fame ! 
Oh, on his brow the infamies of shame, 
Branded by agonies, should fall and rot 
Into his heart and brain till earth should claim 
No portion of his vileness, but his lot 
Be with corruption which in death decayeth not ! 

Let the fiend hear ! he hath not checked my thought— 
My heritage was sorrow and hath been, 
Yet poverty and grief not vain have wrought, 
And! can scorn and patss the base unseen. 
And deem their malice, jest, howe'er they ween ! 
But there shall come a time — 't is but delayed— 
When ye, forgers of falsehood ! cannot screen 
Your bosomsTrom the lightninjg ! ye have made 
The storm your couch— and ye shall lie there mocked and flayed. 

For they, the loving and beloved^ whom hate 
Hath hunted from the birth of being, bear 
My burthen, and the trials of my fate, 
Because your calumnies defile the air ! 
And shall ye be forgotten? when the fair 
And matchless forms of earth, sea. heaven and mind 
Have worn the wan looks of a soul's despair. 
And I have wandered like the homeless wind. 
Foreboding doubt before and many woes behind ! 

Hope not oblivion ! e'en your bread is bought 
With lies ; a hbel press pours out the bane 
That in your rank heart festers ; ye have sought 
The spoils of long revenffe, and by the pain 
Ye roimd my household near th have shed, your gain 
Shall be— Derision ; and in future time. 
When earth casts up your names and deeds profane, 
Rotting in curses, o'er your dastard crime. 
The shouts of hell shall roll and hail ye to its clime ! 
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Shortlt after entering these humble but hallowed precincts, the 
outward or visible worship began. The eldest of the patriarchs 
opened a large and tin;ewom Bible that rested upon a desk before 
him, and commenced reading certain passages. He made no 
remarks upon the text, but referred for the commentary to certain 
explanatory portions of the same divine work. As be proceeded in 
the service and announced, in a tremulous voice, the chapter and 
verse to which he directed his attention, the rest of the holy group 
turned to the several passages referred to, and, in an under tone, 
accompanied him through this devotional exercise, as though re- 
solved to reject all intermission between themselves and the 
exhaustless Source of eternal life. Not an eye was raised — not a 
muscle moved in the whole assemblv ; and so deep, awful, and im- 
pressive was the scene, that I felt, for a time, as though I had ac- 
tually been gathered to my fathers, and was in the venerable pre- 
sence of ** the just made perfect.^ How long this illusion might 
have lasted I know not, had it not been interrupted by a general 
pause almost immediately followed by a simultaneous closing of 
their respective books. The ceremony of the Lord's Supper was 
next mutually performed among them, and the whole service was 
concluded by a short prayer from each of these hoary chroni- 
clers of time. How great is the error of the supposition, that orna- 
ment and splendour are calculated to increase the attractions, or 
solemnities of religion ! Never is she so impressive, so awe inspir- 
ing, so altogether heavenly, as when exhibited in her most artless 
simplicity. The work of man may be improved and adorned by 
the hand of man ; its defects may be concealed, and its beauties 
heightened; but the emanations of the Deity are beyond the 
reach of human art, and are impaired in their influence in propor- 
tion as they are either decorated or disguised. Neither the sun nor 
the stars can ever be delineated by the most perfect artist The 
works of the Almighty are not to be counterfeited. Far less are the 
principles of divine grace to be recommended to regard and venera- 
tion, by the glare and glitter of magnificent altars, or temples tow- 
ering to the skies. These are the outward habiliments, and nourishes 
of piety, and not its soul ; they are calculated to disturb and distract 
rather than subdue, and concentrate the thoughts of the worship- 

|)^r ; they subject man to look at his Creator as through a glass dark- 
y, instead of viewing him face to face, and bowing at once in abject 
nothingness before the dazzling and awful efiulgence of his glory. 
I do not know that I have succeeded in these brief remarks in fur- 
•nishing the reasons for a preference of unostentatious worship, but 
I know, upon the occasion referred to, those reasons were so deeply 
felt, as never to be forgotten. 

After the assemblage, (if it may be so called,) had broken up, 
inspired by, I trust, no illaudable curiosity," I angled out the old 
gentleman, whom I first encountered, and, with the enthusiasm of 
youth, entered into conversation with him upon the very subject 
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which has just been adverted to, and which was of course at that 
time uppermost in the minfi, namely, the advantages of simplicity 
in religion. I shall long remember his reply to this suggestion. 
• There are two kinds of simplicity, my lad,' said he, fixing his dim 
eyes upon me,' and they belong to different worlds; the one is a na- 
tive of the skies, the other of earth ; the former is the simplicity of 
truth, the latter but its simulation or semblance. Be not, there- 
fore, led away by hasty impressions of spiritual — from visible wor- 
ship. Almost everything sublunary is illusory and fallacious, and 
men, so far from comprehending the motives and hearts of others, 
rarely understand their own. O what a miracle to man is man.' 

Deeply imbued with the conversation thus commenced, taking the 
bridle of my horse, I gave my arm to the patriarch and slowly 
walked onward with him towards his home. My attentions were 
uninvited, it is true, but far fron^ being repelled, and they were 
much more than repaid, as I listened to his instructive discourse, 
while " truths divine came mended from his tongue/' He was 
evidently a man of mind, and of the most extensive biblical know- 
ledge. More than half a century before this time, he had graduat- 
ed at Cambridge, and his relish for classic learning was still lively, 
though not unimpaired. A disposition to know more of this ex- 
traoi'dinary man still induced me to cling to him, until we at 
last, at the distance of about a mile from the meeting, arrived at 
his abode. 

The abode — I must endeavour to describe it, for never did so fairy 
a spot break suddenly upon the eye of the delighted traveller, in 
his wayworn peregrination through life. 

There was nothing magnificent about it, nothing that slruckf but 
almost everything that charmed the eye. The building was very 
low with a thatched roof; the doors and windows were shaded 
and almost closed with ivy, and jasmine and eglantine all inter- 
twined and enriched by nature's skilful and bountiful hand. I omit- 
ted to mention that his little cottage stood entirely alone, no human 
dwelling lay even within sight of it, in the very bosom of a small 
valley, more beautiful than the sweet vale of Avoca. On the one 
side of it, at the distance of about a rod, run a silver stream in it* 
natural channel, and upon more nearly approaching, I found that 
the site of the abode had been insulated, by means of a channel, 
entirely surrounding it, which was filled by the limpid rivulet just 
mentioned ; and which, in its purling, murmuring eddies, seemed 
rather to promote than disturb the serenity of the scene. I had 
just behela the worship of the heart before the throne of the Most 
High, and it was reserved for me, in this lonely, lovely spot, to con- 
template the silent and solemn tribute of inanimate nature to its 
Great Original. The dwelling, like the owner, was fruitful of pious 
and philosophic reflections ; they were both separated from the 
grosser and noisier scenes around them; they both seemed rather 
to form connecting links between earth and heaven, than to be 
«itircly identified with either; there was such a perfect consistency, 
such a general adaptation between the man and the mansion, that, 
for a moment, I felt lost in youthful astonishment, from which I 
was only recalled by the friendly voice of my companion, express- 
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ing his thanks for my attentions, and, at the same time, sajing * as 
I have fatigued you by my feebleness and infirmities, you must allow 
me, in return, to offer you temporary rest under my humble shed.' 
I was about declining this kind proposal, and resuming my journey, 
while the aged Mentor, with trembling hand, slowly lowered the 
little wicker bridge, that supplied the place of entrance ; but, at 
that instant, as though attracted by the sound of the pullies, the 
door of the hut suddenly opened, and a figure presented itself, 
which seemed the enchantress, the presiding divinity of the fairy 
land. 

It was a beautiful girl, apparently scarcely fifteen years old. 
O ! I can describe her now even as she appeared ta me then, as she 
ever afterwards appeared to me — lovely beyond her sex. Fiction 
and fancy may exhaust themselves ere they can conjure up to the 
view a face so fair, a form so ethereal, an eye so heavenly as hers. 
Her charms were rather those of the modest lily than the gairish 
rose : and as my glance first fell upon her all clad in spotless white, 
while her dark tresses sported with the enamoured zephyr that 
played around her, she seemed a being of no earthly mould, *^ and 
moved in light of her own making." 

Need I say that with this bright illusion before me, I immedi- 
ately let fall the reins of my horse, and followed my aged conduc- 
tor across the bridge, which, would to Heaven ! 1 had never re- 
crossed. " Ada," said my host, as she threw her arms around hkn 
and rested her head upon his shoulder, looking like spring just peer- 
ing from behind the hoary locks of winter, " Ada, my child ! you 
do not see the stranger." It was true, — her pure and innocent soul 
was absorbed in filial tenderness and affection toward the only hu- 
man being on whom her thoughts were fixed. Upon being thus 
apprized of my presence, instead of exhibiting any confusion or 
shame for this natural manifestation of feeling and evincing the 
least possible surprise, she now mildly withdrew her arm, direct- 
ed her attention towards me, and in a voice soothing as softest 
music, while extending her delicate hand in the way of welcome, she 
. exclaimed, ''Surely there can be no stranger to Ada, who is the com- 
panion of her father." I took.the extended hand and to me it waa 
the hand of fate. Since that time a thousand recollections have 
crowded upon my mind and subsequently been lost in the crowd of 
others, 

'' But that dear moment all alone had lived 
Within the book and volume of my brain 
Unmixed with baser matter." 

Upon entering those peaceful doors, all within was found to be 
in accordance with external indications. Plainness and neatness 
and order everywhere prevailed, and everywhere spoke of Ada. 
She was the genius and sole inmate of this rural temple and it was 
pervaded by the chastity and harmony of her own thoughts. A 
humble repast of fruits and cream invited our acceptance; of which^ 
seated by the side of Ada, after the usual blessing from the host, I 
ventured to partake. While the concluding grace was uttered in 
a warm though tremulous vcMce, my glance involuntarily fell upon^ 
Ada. Her eyes, instead of being declined^ were uplifted and . 
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looked as though her pure spirit were passing from them to kiollred 
realms — 

" Sych eyes as may have looked from Heaven, 
But ne'er were raised to it before." 

The cloth having been removed, the host glided, almost imper- 
ceptibly, into conversation, of a nature so interesting, that the 
gray tints of evening began to appear in the west ere I thought of 
resuming a journey which had been so agreeably retarded. Ihiriog 
this intercourse of thought, Ada's entire attention was engrossed by 
her father. She appeared hardly aware of my presence — said little 
or nothing — although, it was evident, from the changes in her 
countenance, that not a syllable was lost, that fell from the aged 
monitor. It is true, I had no claims upon her attention, but still 
her seeming neglect was mortifying in the extreme. There was 
nothing, certainly, attractive, either in my person or my manners, 
for mine had been, though shorty a life of almost constant intellect- 
ual toil, the fascinations of dress and address were alike unknown 
to me,and Ihad but little knowledge of the courtesies of society, with 
the exception of that which highly sensitive feelings were calculated 
spontaneously to impart. A stripling,scarcely eighteen years old,yet 
with a brow that, from laborious study, spoke of nearly twice that 
age, could scarcely hope to attract the regard of so unearthly a 
beauty as Ada. Yet I knew that my heart was as warm as hers. 
I felt proudly conscious that I carried that within ** which passeth 
shew/' and that whatever I might have suffered in appearance, 
and in the outward, painted flourish of the world, the time would 
still come, when this spring of unceasing labour should produce an 
abundant harvest ; and when, in the maturity of years and know- 
ledge, I should at last look down upon those, by whom in my youth 
I had been scorned and trampled on. Ambition had hitherto 
been my ruling passion, it swayed an absolute sceptre over me, and 
I submitted unmurmuringly to its sovereign hand. There was no- 
thing, however, in the prospects of ambition to console me for the 
indirorence of such a being as Ada, and, at this moment, I would 
have gladly consented forever to relinquish the world and all its al- 
lurements, for the delight of claiming so much loveliness for my 
own. 

My mind was busily engaged with these thoughts, when the old 
man took me kindly by the hand, saying, " the approach of the eve- 
ning, my young friendf, admonishes us that we should separate. I 
am afraid we have drawn too largely upon your time, and yet, I 
must confess, I take leave of you reluctantly ; advanced age looks 
at every parting as the last, and naturally induces us to postpone 
, it We should remember, however, that the pleasure derived by us 
from your society may possibly be taken from those to whom it 
more Intimately belongs." He took an affectionate leave of me, 
and, as I turned to depart, my eye rested, for a moment, upon Ada. 
I approached her, took her passive hand in mine, gently pressed it, 
and, beting permission, if chance should ever throw me in the 
same direction again, to repeat my visit, lingeringly withdrew. 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE OP THE NORTH AMERICAN MAOA. 

NuBCBER One. 

After nine months' absence and a protracted silence, we welcome 
the following communication, the first of a series, from our friend 
Dr Tc^o, with the sincerest pleasure. Like every liberal and 
high spirited Italian, a wanderer from his unhappy fatherland, he 
found a refuge and a home in the great Republic of the western 
hemisphere, and acquired by the indefatigable energy of his ar- 
dent mind a respectability and reputation which many an educated 
native citizen of the United States might envy. Schooled in ad- 
versity and counselled by philosophy, he toiled with diligence in a 
humiliated though not humble avocation, until he was prepared to 
assume and assert the honours and emoluments of a dignified pro- 
fession. There are few men deserving more respect, admiration 
and love; and few events could have afforded us more pleasure 
than the reception of the subsequent well written and eloquent com- 
munication. Our readers will remember Dr Togno as the author 
of the excellent articles on music which appeared in our earlier 
numbers. All who enjoy his friendship can never fail to recollect 
him as the possessor of the most ingenuous, manly and noble ca^ 

}»acities, both moral and intellectual. He is now on a visit to his 
riends in France, Italy and the Mediterranean Isles, whence he will 
return to his beloved republic in the spring. 

St Mabtin, Isle de Re, September 17, 1833. 

My dear Friend — Do not believe that because I do not receive, 
monthly, your interesting Magazine to refresh in my memory your 
worth, and thus to strengthen in a measure our friendship by a con- 
tinual interchange of opinions or sentiments, or because you have 
received no letters from me since my departure for Europe, that I 
have forgotten you. Such a friendship as that is not worth pos- 
sessing. When I pledge my friendship to a virtuous man, I tacitly 
pledge my honour, fortune, and all that men hold dearest in their 
estimation. I hope, therefore, my dear F., that my long silence 
may be no cause lor you to think hard pf me. There are so many 
things to distract one, when we travel, that it is impossible to fulfil 
all those promises that we so readily and so willingly make to our 
friends, on the eve of .our departure for a long journey, when we 
are leaving behind all we love; yet still there is no kind of promise 
so often broken as this, though not having its source either in indo- 
lence or indifference. I have, many a time, sat down with the firm 
intention of writing to you ; but sometimes it was an unforeseen 
thing that prevented me from going on ; and, at others, I was in- 
terrupted by an intruder who would come to pay me a visit and 
thus steal away the very time I had consecrated to you. After the 
interruption, the train of ideas was broken by the visiter, the 
thoughts, which before crowded into my mind, were set adrift, and 
the charm of meditation was usurped by the all powerful attrac- 
tion of a palatable dinner. I was obliged, therefore, to lay down Z 
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my gray goose quill, the only sceptre I have ever known, until I 
could resume it at a more convenient period. Thus, from day to 
day, have my leisure moments constantly escaped through my fin- 
gers. But now, since I am in this solitary island, the birthplace of 
our much esteemed Duponceau, I have more time to write to you. 
By the by, Duponceau has been described to me by several of the 
old inhabitants of this island who knew him when a boy and a 
young man, and particularly by an old sybil with a tenacious me- 
mory for the faults of her neighbours, especially when those neigh- 
bours are not favourites of hers, as a stupid looking fellow who 
would never rise above the level of the muddy marshes of his na- 
tive island ; this was the reply to my remarking how really and 
deservedly distinguished he was in our country. Should the biogra- 
phy of his youth be written in this island,and should we read it, igno- 
rant of his actual merit, we should be sadly deceived with respect 
to him. I make these remarks because there are always people 
ready to find some extraordinary story in the boyhood of a man 
who we know has reached the heights of distinction, and to 
exclaim, *' Yes ! I do now remember what a wonderful clever boy 
he was !" It is strange, however, that in the case of this gentle- 
roan, no one could remember any anecdote which could predict, in 
any way, his future cleverness. The same, you know, was the 
case with Walter Scott, with whom Mr Duponceau may not be 
ashamed to be compared. The lady, who is my infornrmnt, is one 
of your busy bodies who know everything that has happened in the 
whole island since she can remember ; she pushes her curiosity to 
such an extent, and her memory is so very retentive, that even the 
most minute particulars of a dinner, which occurred fifty years ago, 
are strongly impressed on her mind. She tells mci also, that be 
never left this island till just before he embarked for America, and 
that he received his education in a primary school at St Martin, 
which must have been very scanty, no college having ever existed 
in this bland ; the mass of his acquirements, therefore, must have 
been learned since he landed in America by dint of close study. 
You see, then, my dear friend, that it is not to the walls of a college, 
or university, that all distinguished men are indebted for their 
knowledge. We shall say notWng of Franklin — far from it — indeed, 
I am disposed to run into the opposite extreme, and believe that had 
the talented men, who have been educated in a college, early been 
left to themselves, they would have become men of more original 
and independent minds, with stronger understanding, unfettered by 
the opinions of the schools, which we are often obliged to forget, in 
order to rebuild anew, on truer and more solid foundations, and 
thus become the architects of our own education. This I know 
was the case with myself, (if small things may be brought into 
comparison with greater,) and doubtless also of a number of other 
individuals in society. 

This sybil of the days of old, with whom I keep on good terms, 
has communicated to me, whilst speaking of Mr Duponceau, a let- 
ter containing a conversation of three of his playmates, not descrip- 
tive, however, of the youthful days of the president of the Penn- 
sylvania Philosophical Society, but simply recording historical facts 
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of the changes that occurred in his country and in the life of his 
con-disciples since the restoration of 1815, when that decayed 
royal race, the Bourbons, of whom Napoleon so truly said, that, 
*' they have learnt nothing and have forgotten nothin^^^ reascended 
the throne. I translate it for your sake, from the MS. to give you 
an idea of ^ the state of religious manners in France at that period ; 
an idea that we must not separate from the return of the Bourbons 
into this country, who, in fifteen years of reign, have revived the 
fanaticism of the Jesuits, a fanaticism which the memorable revolu- 
tion of 1789 had happily almost caused to disappear. In ourhappy re- 
public, which American probity and good sense govern^ we do not feel, 
asye/, the influence of religious opinions in the manajgement of public 
afiairs, because, honouring, as we do, all denominations equally, none 
have any preponderating influence in the aflairs of the state ; but 
in every kingdom of Europe, and especially in those governed by 
the rotten house of Bourbon, such as France, Spain, Naples, etc. 
religion is a political engine always acting for the interests of the 
Jesuits, to mould the people to tyranny ; not as with us, to serve as 
a refuge for virtuous spirits. 

By the changes it has produced in the simple manners of the 
islanders, as described in the following letter, you may easily ima- 
gine what an effect it must have had on a larger theatre, where a 
number of conflicting interests exist. 



TRB LETTER OF A DEAD TO A LIVING INHABITANT OF THE ISLE DE RE. 

October, 1822. 

** Si autem de veritate scandalum eumitur, utilis permittitur nasci ecartda- 
lum, quam Veritas relinquatur." Pope *$t Gregory the Great.* 

My Dear Friend — 1 was lounging on the confines of Charon's 
muddy pool, on the spot where he is wonted to land, when I perceiv- 
hil boat coming towards me. Excited by curiosity, I was atten- 
tively examining the crowd of newcomers of every country and 
condition, mixed up without any distinction of rank, age, sex or 
colour, that our indefatigable boatman continually rows over the 
dingy Styx, when I perceived, on the prow of the boat, a little old 
man in a black sacerdotal robe, surmounted by a richly embroider- 
ed surplice, a black cap on his head, and holding in his hand an 
Open missal. I fixed my eyes upon him, for his face was not alto- 
gether unknown to me, though somewhat changed by long suffer- 
ing. I drew near, and at the moment of his landing, I saw two 
other old men hasten towards the newcomer and shake him by the 
hand. One of them, of a tall stature, with a high forehead, a 
jovial, frank and military mein, said to him in a loud tone of voice: 
•* Welcome, my dear cure." The other, in a black robe, whose 
long powdered hair was curled in a circlet around his head, and 
whose nose was of uncommon dimensions, and of a ruby colour^ 
testifying his love of good cheer, said to him : " Give me your 
hand, my much esteemed colleague ! and permit me to do the ho- 
nours of your arrival in this lower world." They inunediately 
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embraced each other, in token of acknowledgment of their former 
friendship, and arm in arm, slowly walked along the black watery 
ascending towards their source. The air was fall of sulphureous 
and clotted fumes, arising from the marshy, volcanic, soft soil, on 
which the passengers left the impression of every footstep. Not 
knowing them familiarly enough to take a part in their conversa- 
tion, and ask some news of our island, I contented myself with fol- 
lowing their track at a respectful distance, but sufficiently near to 
enable me, by listening attentively, to overhear their whole con- 
versation, which I send you, hoping it may be of sufficient inter* 
est to be read without ennui. Here it is. 

Lepine — " Do you know, my dear Cur6, you have made us wait 
rather a long time for your arrival T" Cure —" Not so long as I 
wished, my dear Colonel.'* Lepine — ** How ! Cure, what is it you 
say ? you regret life ? you, whom of late I have seen suflering so 
much that it requireci our utmost eiibrts to console you: you! 
whom during fourteen years I have aided, although as old and not 
much stronger, to bear up against your numerous physical infirmi- 
ties ! It is impossible that you should regret the loss of life. I 
cannot believe it, you must be joking." Cure — ** I am serious." 
Abbe — " Much revered sir, and esteemed colleague ! I beg you be 
appeased and consoled ; all kinds of regrets are vain in this abode 
of the dead ; * Lasciate ogni speranzavoi che n'entrate.' Pray, tell 
us what worldly pleasures, what spiritual consolations have you 
left behind ?" Cure — " It is true, I suffered much, my life was, of 
late, a continual martyrdom ; I was overwhelmed with grief caused 
by those very persons, (who would believe it 1) who by their minis- 
try should have imparted to me some consolation, but who made 
me, on the contrary, drink long draughts of the cup of bitterness.'' 
Lepine. — '^Hol ho! I dare say, you now allude to your bigots 
and to your subalterns; come, Cure, tell us the truth; for it were 
vain to wish to conceal anything here; you might, by the duty im- 
posed on your ministry, have thought otherwise while on earth, 
and secrecy there was dictated by prudence and necessary for the 
peace of families. It was right that you should not divulge any 
secrets or even express your true sentiments whenever the charac- 
ter of one of your underhandedly lying parishioners dared to grap- 
ple with the veracity of a man who had even assisted with his 
{jurse to ornament your gothic church." Cur6. " Alas ! I can no 
onger conceal it from you." Lepine. " By your sighing, you con- 
fess it at last. I am glad of it. How often have I said to you in 
our happy island,* that your devotees are only foolish prudes; they 
will laugh at you until you are dead, because they will always 
prder a young, hardy, handsome curate with smooth manners and 
still smoother tongue, to yourself, whom they already consider a 
decayed, useless limb; your subalterns are young, ambitious 
fellows, whom your curacy tempts, and who would be glad to 

* This island by its geographical position is the key of the Bay of Biscay, and especially to 
the commerce of Bordeaux. It produces a vast deal of sea salt on its marshy soil, and nearly 
the whole of its surface, even to the dykes of sand opposed by human iDdnstry to the ocean 
in its fury, to fesume its former dominions, are covered with luxuriant vines, which yearly 
yield to the government from nine to eleven million of francs of imposts, a great deal roore^ 
than the most productive department of France, though the island is not the fifteenth part ol^ 
its extent 
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see you despatched to hades. Now, was I right in tell- 
ing you sot" — Cure. **You were hut too much in the right, 
my dear Lepine, and still you did not know all; you only 
imagined the existence of evils ; it was then my duty to conceal 
them under my profession." — Abb^. " Yes ! this is Ihe practice 
political and organized ecclesiastics have most scrupulously follow- 
ed from time immemorial. What would become of clerical supre- 
macy, and of our numerous flocks of devotees, if all the turpitudes 
confessed to us, or which have come to our knowledge, were made 

Imblic ? How could we, else, assume the title of august and infal- 
ible ministers ? Men would soon perceive that the only difference 
which exists between us and them, consists in the colour and fashion 
of our garments; have we not often, more than th^y, the vice«of 
luxury, avarice, false humility, the pride of station, the badly con- 
cealed desire of extinguishing popular instruction, to substitute in 
its place false knowledge, easily turned into fanaticism, or to direct 
it for the interest of arrogated power, into delectable vices, carried 
on in the adyta of profaned sanctuaries a hundred fold nu>re de- 
structive to society than those that any other of its members may 
eonmnit? If the world could know how much hypocrisy is hidden 
Tinder a certain bigoted air of your devotees ! hut enough of this." 
Lepine. "Ha! ha! very well! Abbe! very well! now you, my 
good Cur6, go on ; come, do not stop, but give vent to all your 
just resentment against so ungrateful a race, the which, I know, ne- 
ver spared you, when they could detect the smallest error in your 
conduct" — ^Cure. ** Notwithstanding all our friendship, my dear 
Lepine, I have never candidly spoken to you on this subject, but 
now, that I am no longer held by an oath of secrecy, that no inte* 
rested motive causes me to be silent, I will relate to you my sor- 
rows, and from what has happened to me, you will be able to judge 
of the priests and religion of the present day. But I am already 
fatigued, let us rest on this rock." They sit down, and after a few 
■loments of silence and reflection, the decrepid curate thus resum- 
ed. ^' My relations had destined me from my earliest infancy to an 
ecclesiastical vocation. My studies, therefore, had that tendency, 
and were terminated by an education to the completion of which 
no expense was spared. My calling, however, was of a very dif- 
ferent nature. I was young and full of fire ; a life of celibacy 
frightened me. It was repugnant to my sentiments to promise 
WMt I felt too well I was already incapable of perfovming ; I pre- 
ferred to give up the priesthood. The militarv career seemed to 
firesent a nu>re congenial avocatk>n and hopes of a more prosperous 
uture ; I willingly embraced it. When I reached the grade that 
entitled me to wear epaulettes, I thought I had attained the most 
enviable situation in the world; but the shrill voice of vanity, which 
constantly resounded in my ears, and my worldly desires soon exv- 
pired and faded away into disgust and satiety, and I exclaimed with 
the wise man. Vanity, vanity, all is vanity ! The influence of my 
&^t education, an influence imperceptible, it is true, but much more 
lasting than one imagines, at last came to trouble my rest. I be- 
lieved myself an abominable deserter from the church; I desired > 
to return into her bosom ; and I was soon after ordained. My heart ^ 
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was full of honest purposes and charitable intentions; raj person 
and manners were rather prepossessing, and being moreover endow- 
ed with an easy elocution, I did not fail soon to fix the attention of 
the bishop, who appointed me to a benefice. I arrived in my native 
island after the first stornns of the revolution, and found it full of 
enthusiasm, like the rest of France, for liberty and equality. I had 
wisely embraced the christian and natural principles of the revolu- 
tion ; and repudiated, from my heart, those baneful opinions, which, 
hitherto, had infected the nation and which inflicted on the people 
all the hardships of the corvee^* without insuring to them even the 
fruits of their own labour, which mostly went to supply the extra- 
vagance of a proud, ignorant, and corrupt aristocracy, and to pam- 
per a crafty priesthood, always ready to aid the efforts of tyranny 
to subjugate the people. This idea was carried on to such an ex- 
treme, that the nobility pretended that the people had no right to 
any kind of superior office in society, but that it was their duty to 

!)ay all the expenses of the government without enjoying any privi- 
ege, or even the benefits of justice. It was especially by reading 
the JVew Testament more attentively, that I adopted thosie princi- 
ples of equality that our divine Saviour has so cleariy proclaimed; 
* The JSTew Testament, I have often said to myself, is in reality the sa- 
cred code of liberty and equality.^ I professed these principles, and 
daily put them in execution as much as it was in my power. Con- 
scious of my rectitude, I was therefore as happy as any man can be, 
when I was attacked by my cruel malady. It arose from sudden 
exposure. I was called in the middle of the night to the dying bed 
of one of my parishioners who required the last assistance our reli- 
gion can afford. It rained violently, and I was yet perspiring from 
the warmth of my bed. I did not hesitate a moment, but went where 
my duty called me. The consequence was a violent attack of in- 
flammatory rheumatism which made me suffer so much ; but we 
accustom ourselves to bodily sufferings, provided they are not accom- 

ranied by nnoral ones. As long as I had only the former to endure, 
bore up against them with courage ; but when the latter were 
added, then my intolerable sorrows began. This happened at that 
doleful period when the ancient regime triumphantly reentered into 
France, concealed in the baggage of foreign hordes, and under the 
protection of their bayonets; and with them unfortunately returned 
the old spirit or cacodemon of the church. I had the weakness to re- 
ceive its missionaries; and I soon after found myself besieged, by its vi- 
cars, who organized flocks o{ devotees, companies of the rosary, roads cf 
tiie crossj etc so that I could no longer exercise my functions in my 
own paridi. I was one of those szoom priests who preferred, after 
the revolution, to take an oath to support the constitution of my 
country, which the pope himself had acknowledged, than to run away 
from my native land, or to kindle a civil war for my own selfish inte- 
rest, by taking advantage of the credulity of a simple population. 
Too weak to say mass, unable to preach, I filled the station of an 
able bodied man ; I was therefore considered an impious and cursed 
man. They tried to disgust me with the little remainder of my 
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feeble existence, by every sort of humiliation most inhumanly in- 
flicted on me. The devotees feared to breathe the same air I did; 
they never approached even the front door of my house. My bed 
of sufiering was not, for them, Job's dunghill; it was the couch of a 
Paria. Nly vicars governed my church ; its finances, instead of be- 
ing consecrated to charitable purposes, were employed in capricious 
and scandalous ornaments. Thus, what can be more scandalous 
than the exhibition in the church of striking portraits of living ec« 
clesiastics who daily preached there, dressed in the habit of saints, 
and who were qualified and adored as holy pictures. I was never 
told of this abomination during my illness, but that anecdote of a 
certain pagan emperor came to my mind, who, wishing to sanctify 
his minion, ordered a statue to be erected to AntinoUs ; but he, ii 
least, had not the impudence to place it in the temple of Jupiter. 
One of these individuals was so violent, and his sermons were so full 
of fanaticism and personality, that the bishop reprimanded bun ; 
from him, however, for his punishment, no doubt, he obtained the. 
most lucrative curacy in the whole island. His departure relieved 
me, as if a crown of thorns had been removed from my brows. A 
few of the warmest female devotees could not sever themselves 
from so young and so holy a man. They followed him, and unhesi* 
tatingly abandoned their families and home: some went so far as 
to abandon their husbands for him ; such was the fervour of their 
religious feelings. But this truce to my tribulations was not of a 
long duration. A young seminarist was sent to be my vicar, who» 
without exaggeration, could scarcely say mass. He is a true ser- 
pent, which, when you think it is caressing you, is, on the contrary, 
implanting in your heart his poisonous fangs: and, indeed, I was not 
long in experiencing their deadly poison. I was denounced, and 
for what? God knows! fortunately, thanks to the code Napoleon, 
they could not take away from me my curacy vnthout a triaL 
That was too long a mode of proceeding,* and, they did not attempt 
it ; it was easier to rob me of my casual revenue ; it was necessary 
for my existence and they took it away. My many bleeding 
sores, cause of continual sunering, could inspire no pity in thehearte 
of the priests of a religion professing charity and humility. An un- 
sealed letter from the bishop confirmed my ill treatment. I con- 
fess, this last blow overwhelmed me with grief. I reckoned on the 
good heart of a priest who bad always shown some afiection for me; 
but he too had frequented these same reformers of the church, and 
he received, like the others, a part of my casual revenue ; I had to 
experience humiliations even from the chor ist, sacristan, and sexton. 
My existence, rendered by all this more miserable, was shortened 
in despite of my desire of life, and I died with my heart full of this 
black action. From this moment, the scene changed ; the noise of 
the belfrey announced my death. The devotees, who had so long 
wished me dead, could not believe their own ears, but came in 
crowds to see my body, to satisfy their curiosity, while they never 
approached me during my illness ; and these call themselves fol- 
lowers of Christ ! They hypocritically knelt before my earthly re- 
mains. I was then dressed in the magnificent robes, a portion of 
which you yet see on me. My funeraLv^as sumptuous, all ,ti^ 
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priests of the island were present, attracted by the successioD of my 
office. I would have preferred less honours after death and more 
charity during my sutTerings while living. However, here I am, 
at last, amongst you." — Licpine. " Werj well, my dear Cur6, 1 am 
pleased with your candour. But confess that men are great sim- 
pletons to be led by the nose by you who do not even agree amongst 
yourselves, and who are constantly quarrelling about the most lu- 
crative offices, and care very little about those by which you could 
more effectually perform the desires of our Saviour and Master." — 
Cure. There is at this moment, in France, a low churchy (petite 
eglise.) This church is clandestinely protected, and has in the state 
its Bishops, and oecumenical councils to judge even the conduct of 
Pious VII., whom she excommunicated for having adopted the pre- 
sent constitution of the clergy and the various concordates. She 
wishes the ancient statu 9U0 ; she is constantly calling for the re- 
storation of the immense domains of the old church of which she 
says she is the only and true heiress. Oqrs is divided into priests, 
sworn and unsworn : the former are so denominated because they 
took an oath to support the constitution of 1791; the latter, because 
they have been ordained since that epoch, and these parties^ now 
existing, hate each other with all their hearts." 

Abbe. Be assured of this, colonel, religion at this time, in 
France, is merely a pretext ; it is an hypocritical cloak for the am- 
bitious to reach the sooner to rank and distinction. It has no lon- 
ger its primitive, moral, and sublime object and the simplicity of the 
Testament ; she has forgotten Israel and Zion ; the liberal principles 
of the primitive church, itspure, severe, and christian morality, 
and the poverty of the son of Mary are now only insignificantparables. 
She again aims at what she was when in a state of degeneracy and 
not what she ought to be, poor and exemplary ; in a word, it is a 
political engine to deceive men and to rivet their chains." 

Notwithstanding the singularity and novelty of my correspond- 
ence, be neither astonished nor sorry if you should hear again from 
me. L. Lf. 
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We reciprocate the kind feelings which dictated the letter of the editor of the 
Western Snield ; and heartily coincide with the proud republican sentiments he ex- 
presses. The Great West is, indeed, the citadel of American Freedom. The 
glorious spirit of human liberty will glow the brightest and linger there the longest. 
When demagogues have demoralized the people, and anarchists have subverted 
the free and nappy governments of the Ela^em Confederacy, the heroic genius of 
America will survive and reign in the powerful democracies of the West. Far 
removed from the enervating influences and the emasculating luxuries of another 
degenerated hemisphere, the inhabitants of our vast and fruiaul western territories 
are deluded by no foreign pretension, charmed by no aristocratic deigning, and 
overawed by no arrogant autocracv. Amid the glorious manifestations of Al- 
mighty power and beneficence, whicn nature unfolds around them, they stand, the 
uncompromised freemen of a rich and beautiful world. Their mighty rivers— the 
vital arteries of States unlimited in their range of affluence and power; their mag- 
nificent mountains; their bright and beautiful climate; their generous fields and 
gladsome harvests; their capitols and temples and household hearths — all are their 
own inalienably. Beneath the boundless neaven they neither owe nor render wor- 
ship unto ought but the Uncreated, the Illimitable ; and on the wide earth beneath 
their feet, they know not the being who can demand their fealty or task them to the: 
performance of the proud oppressor's will. 
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Mss Fhnmff KemhU^ it is rumoured, has written another play called ' The Star of 
Seville'; and a transatlantic tour, descriptive of the various monstrosities^the va- 
nity, vulgarity and credulity y — which so signally characterize the late traitorous 
ana rebeUious colonists of England. We hope the former will be less licentious in 
its chief character and less composite in authorship than her Francis. Those 
chapters of the latter, which detail the sycophancy and scurrility of certain daily 
journalists, will be, we should think, particularly piquant and sarcastic. If the 
Americans will weave the oxhide into a catoninetaii»--if thej will forge the battle- 
axes that fell them to the earth — ^if they will encourage foreign immigrati(xi, che- 
jish foreign artists, caress foreign adventurers and mimic tbreign Ihshions — and 
suffer their own men of genius and education to toil in obscurity and perish in de- 
spair; — ^they should be neither exasperated nor chagrined at the legitimate result of 
their own folly. Why should the writings of Miss Kemble be announced in pre- 
ference tu those of Mrs Hentzl Is her genius superior 1 Her €)pportunities have 
been greater and sh^e was bom beyond the ocean. Coelum et animum etc. is true, 
it seems, of everythmg connected with the Atlantic. 

Owr Prospects. — We have confronted too many extravagant pufferies, and laughed 
at too many self panegyrics ever to resort to such means in tne furtherance of our 



iTe, therefore, simply state the pleasant truth — and we do so with' ra- 
tion^jpride — that, so far from failing in the publication of an Independent Ameri- 
can Work at the close of the first year, we have received, since its expiration--that 
is, wUkin the two months^ October and November ^ between three and f owr ktmdred new 
subscribers. The greater part of our old patrons are still Duthral and true; and 
consequently, we have increased our edition to supply the demand and added eight 
• pages to eveiy number. The mechanical beauty as well as the intellectual attrac- 
tion of this magazine shall keep pace with our patronage. We labour for an ho- 
nourable livelihood, not for opulence to be acquired by obtruding an illprinted, 
copied periodical upon our readers. The next number will contain a fine litho- 
graph of a distinguished jurist and statesman; and, if possible, it will be accompa- 
niea by a succinct biography. 

T%e Booksellers. — We regret that malignant rumour, seeking to injure a man of 
talents and benevolence, has attributed to the writer of a late panegyric on the 
booksellers, the authorsnip of the reply. We know and we respect tne writer of 
the eulogy on the bibliopolists, thougn we dissent from his opinion. His mind is 
fraught with noble thoi^hts, and his heart with kindness ana enthusiasm. Who- 
ever be the writer of the article in the Inquirer of the l6th and 16th of November, 
he, we are certain, heard nothing of it until it appeared in print. Some of the re- 
marks, however, by this anonymous assailant of illiberal monopolies, are fraug^ 
with unquestionable truth, dur friend was influenced by the purest feelings when 
he wrote his defence of the Trade; but the reply unfolds undeniable mcts, and 
therefiDre sustains a more cogent argument. There is not an author in America 
who cannot attest to the truth of the following exposition. 

" What instances can be adduced of booksellers having acted with liberality 
towards writers, whose works had not been rendered what the " Trade" term a 
"safe article," by having aflSxed to them the accrediting seal of fashion or populari- 
ty? Merit is not the test of worth, with these dealers in the genius of other men. 
They pay for a work, not in proportion to its absolute value, but, according to the 
degree of favour in which its author is held by fashionable people. The moment 
that a writer has, by some fortunate chance, obtained the smiles of fashionable 
readers, and comes within the wind of popularity, they are his very hiunble scr- 
vants, and treat him with marvellous liberality; and for good cause, since it is from 
the same profuse board which is spread for him, by an approving public, that they 
pick up the abundant crumbs of tneir profits. After all, perhaps they are not so 
much to blame, as has been supposed. They are professed traffickers in the mind% 
offipring. They consider genius as nothing more or better than a particular de- 
scription of merchandize in which they trade. To them, a writer,- however spleoi- 
did nis talents may be, appears but a simple drudge, who tasks his brain to fobncate 
a commodity, for which tney may probably bid, should the purchase of it promise 
excellent profits. The most glorious works of fancy and the mind axe, m their 
calculating thoughts, but so much foolscap, fUled up with mere words, the value of 
which is to be determined by the sovereign fiat of fashion, to which ev en the mighty 
autocracy of booksellers must yield submission. Some of our coun^Tmen have 
acquired an honourable name in literature; but they acquired it, not by the fostBT- 
ing care and patronage of booksellers, the complaisant eulogies of nein^pers, the 
condescending fiivours of learned and dignifiea societies, or the zeal of partial and 
parasitical admirers. They became distmguished not only without the smiles of 
the ** Trade," but in spite of the UM^lcct or the niggardly encouragement of these 
professional dealers in the works of^enius. It was not until those whom they pro- 
less to patronize, had been acknowledged by the publie voice as worthy of praise^ 

VOL. III. — NO. XIV. ^ 
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and patrona^, that they afforded them the just remuneration for their labonrs, 
whidi is claimed as unparalleled liberality." 

The booksellers are supported in their arrogant claims by their newspaper mer- 
cenaries, who labour diligently to earn the wages of dishonesty and prostitution. 
These patrons of American literature are not ashamed to say that th^ prefer the 
puff of a hireling journalist, to the impartial criticism of an educated, high prin- 
cipled reviewer. The former desecrates himself for their profit; the latter obeys 
the Genius of Literature, and treats their bad books according to their demerit. 
While this condition of things continues, can the booksellers be exonerated from 
blame 1 Where is their patronage, patriotism, or generosity, rendered, as it is, ou 
requisition, to the favourites of England 1 Or in what consists the reputation of a 
kept hada/ud who puffs all things without discrimination 1 Gkdt, in his autobiography, 
has admirably described the editor of a newspaper; he says, 

" No species of literature affords so wide a scope for arrogance, or calls for less 
knowledge, than the editorship of a newspaper. But it does require some know- 
ledge, though of a kind not very worshipful. An editor ought to be acquainted 
wim the pnvate history of public men, Eind the more invidious his information is, 
ttie ^eater will be his advantage, for somehow the world thinks that base and bad 
, motives have a stronger, a more acrid influence over human affairs than they really 
have, because the sordid prudent preach that mankind should be treated as rogues, 
till they are found to be onlv fools." 

And the greatest of all the Grerman poets and philosophers, Groethe asserts that 
he has been long " convinced that newspapers exist onlv to amuse the multitude 
and to throw dust into their eyes, as to the affairs of the day." 

Yet almost all our literature is subject to the opinions of the hacks of the daily 
press. They pronounce their judgments, in vita minerva though ex cathedra. < 
They sit in judgment on the few truly literary periodicals we do possess and dole 
out tncir praise or censure as if either deserved a moment's thought. We are glad 
that a controversy has arisen on this theme ; and we hope it will not rest until the 
va^tmage of some of our Anglicised publishers is properly appreciated, and our 
literature rescued from the sycophantic eulogies of the newsvenders. Wc thank 
God, our work has never been patronized by a bookseller, nor puffed by a retailer 
of politics and monstrosities. 

The Boarding School Pianist. — Most Gtentle Reader, that art of a learned pro- 
fession or nerchance an editor, and lovest, at the matin, vesper or midnight hour, 
to devote thy spirit to abstruse thoughts or lofty imaginings—didst thou ever select 
thy office in the vicinity of a modem boarding school and hear, from dawn, through 
daylight, even till after the halloo of thenightwatch, the thrumming and thumping 
of a misnamed piano— the jangling, clanging and bellowing of a forte and the mu- 
sical shrieks and yells of a miss who is learning the fashionable accomplishments 
of the dayl If thou hast wisely shunned the neighbourhood of seled seminaries, 
little knowest thou our sufferings. Our auditory nerves are convulsed by the dis- 
mal sounds of distress which echo through our office; and we sympathize, even in 
the midst of our studies, with the screaming victim of musical mama, whose croak- 
ing voice bears testimony to pulmonary disease. The girl will crown the martyr- 
doms she inflicts by seli-destruction ; for never did such sounds issue from uncor- 
rupted lungs. Ye Gods! she is at it again, while we talk of it, and never did a 
conventicle or coterie reecho such unearthly shrieks. Up— up^up go her octaves, 
her quavers, her falsettos, her ultra quavers, her sopranos, as if Beelzebub himself 
had turned musician, and the Prince of Darkness were amusing his leisure in 
composing accompaniments to a cracked kettledrum. We implore thee, Gtentle Read- 
er, never take an office next door to a fashionable boardingschool ! 

The new Italian Opera House was opened in New York on the 18th of Novem- 
ber. Signorina Fanti is the prima donna. 

Maroncelli, the friend of Silvio Pellico, who endured the uttermost tyranny of 
the Austrian fiend in the dungeons of Spielburg, has come to this country with let- 
ten from Lafayette. He is the leader of the chorus at the opera in New York, 
being obliged to support himself by his talent for music, which was his favourite 
amusement in happier days. 

Ferdinand VII. the Beloved, King of Spain, died on the 29th of October. M. 
Zea Bermudez, the Mettemich of tne Peninsula, has been appointed one of the 
Re^cy. Hispania, we fear, wUl rival, ere long, the horrors of that atrocious 
citil war which is now devastating the beautiful fields of Lusitania. The time has 
arrived when every king should fall, or head and crown descend together. 

Ferdinand VII. was bom at San Lorenzo, on the 14th of October, 1784, and sue- 
ceeded to the crown of Spain by the death of his father, on the 19th of March, 1808. 
His Majesty had four consorts,— by the first three he had no issue. He was fiist 
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tnarriod to Maria Antoinette Theresa, daughter of Ferdinand, VI. King of th€ 
Two Sicilies, who died on the 21st of Ma£ 1806; secondly, to Isabella Maria 
Francesca, daughter of John VI., King of Portugal, who diea on the 26th Decem- 
ber, 1818; thirdly, to Maria Josepha Amelia, daughter of Maximilian, brother of 
Anthony, Bling of Saxony, who died on the 17th of May, 1829: and fourthly, to 
Maria Christina, daughter of Francis, late Kin» of the Two Sicilies, who wm 
bom on the 28th of April, 1806, and survives the King. His Majesty has left issue 
only two daughters, Maria Isabella Louisa, now Gtueen of Spain, bom October 10, 
ISS), and Maria Louisa Ferdinanda, bom January 30, 1832. King Ferdinand has 
also survivmg him two brothers and one sister— namely, Don Carlos, bom March 
29, 1788, married September, 29, 1816, to Maria Francesca d'Assiza, Infanta of 
Portugal, by whom he has three sons; Don Fi-ancisco de Paulo, bom March 16, 
1794, and married June 12, 1819, to Louisa Charlotte. Princess of the Two Sicilies, 
by whom he has three sons and three daughters; and Maria Isabella, bom July 6, 
1789, who became the second consort of the late King Francis, of Naples, by whom 
she had five sons and six daughters. 

We announced in our last number, with all befitting solemnity, admiration and 
Bwe, the forthcoming Epic of the unequalled novelist, the unrivalled dramatist, the 
incomparable poet, 3ie accomplished guager, James McHenry, Hibernian doctor, 
and Sir Walter Scott of America. If the envious foes of the peerless medicus deem 
us too eulogistic, we assure them that there is nothing in mind, morals or medicine 
— ^nothing m physics or metaphjrsics — ^nothin^ in art or nature — ^which McMini- 
mus McCobtha McHenry is unable to imagme and illustrate, except a poetic 
thought or an honourable action. 

T%e Arctic Expedition. — Every friend to humanity and^nterprize will rejoice in 
the return of Captain Ross, after three years of action and sufiering, to his native 
land. With what exultation did the arctic wanderer hail the shores of England, 
Bnd with what gladness was his restoration hailed ! Even hope had almost ex- 
pired in the bosoms of his most sanguine friends : and the expedition of Captain 
Back in quest of the lost commander, generous and noble as it was, could nave 
been deemed little better than chimerical even by those who patronized the pro- 
ject of the magnanimous sailor. The daring adventurer, however, has returned 
to his fatherland, and the messenger is now on his way to recall the heroic friend 
from his pilgrimage. 

Dr Wainwright, the fashionable and graceful preacher of Grace Church, has 
<iisgraciously declined his ministrations to the graces of New York, and accented 
a call of grace from Boston. Though the Graces be -a tiinity, yet a irinttied 
salary finds grace in the eyes of the most devout. 

7%e Philanthro^t in Ldmbo. — ^Silas E. Burrows, the soidisant philanthropist 
and monument builder, has been recently arraigned before the Superior Court of 
New York, charged with the seduction of Mary Carew, an orphan, who formerly 
resided with his father and whom he had known from early childhood. The vic- 
tim is the sister of Mrs Van Haun, the widowed mother of four chidren, who 
keeps a respectable boardinghouse in Vestey street. We have seldom read testi- 
monies less equivocal than tnose of the witnesses summoned on this exciting trial ; 
and, did we not know this world and the influences which sway it, we should be 
astonished at the issue^the Jury would not -agree upon a verdict ! The public, 
however, will judge for itself, and fear not to express its judgment. It has beea 
deluded and disgusted long enough by hyprocritical almsgivers and ostentatious 
philanthropists; who found professorships, organize associations, build monu- 
ments, puntanize, dogmatize, tnppanize and giradize to acquire notoriety and win 
the spons of mammon, while the veriest pittance they confer on sufiering virtue or 
national literature is called philanthropy, charity and christian oblation ! New 
York, the reservoir of European vagabonds and criminals, who would demoralize 
Bnd degrade I'he purest society — is infested with innumerable hordes of depredators, 
from the squalid wretch who pre5rs on plundered garbage, to the ^lendid vil- 
lain who banauets on the agonies of violated virtue. It is a scene of extremes! 
peril to every lemale not jprotected by overawing manly power; and, sooner would 
we lay the dearest female relative in holy earth, than commit her to a mighty 
acheron of defilement, misery and shame. There the satans and abaddons (at 
once, tempters and destroyers) of disorganized society hurry triumphantly an 
their infemal career; there the • • ♦ * the • ♦ • ♦ the ♦ ♦ ♦ • 
the ♦ • ♦ and their fettow miscreants exult in enormities which, in sober truth, 
the veiyprinceof devils would never perpetrate. Yet, they are aH honourable men 
— very respectable-^and of excellent standing in the world— and sometimes in the 
tihureh, while their victims ure mvariably loose characters, unchaste and keep 
iiooses of ill fame ! Where shall the wronged find refuge t where shall tiie robM 
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seek reparation 1 when will justice doom an affluent lozel to expiate his crimes 
with the ragged felon 1 

Well might Astrea take her flight to other realms, if the ancients coold sap- 
press or evade just punishment with the facilidr of the modems. 

A nobler, more gpenerous and virtnous people exist not on earth than thousands 
of the merchant princes of New York. The crimes, which desecrate individuate 
and desolate happy firesides, should never be reflected on the eminent and exenk- 
plary communi^j among whom they are committed ; but they should not be suf- 
fered to triumph m impunity, however affluent and powerful be the perpetrator. 

7%e Congress. — Another agitated and tempestuous session of the American Con- 
ffress has commenced. The feuds of faction, tne animosities of parties and all the vio- 
lences of political brigandism are utterly foreign and revolting both from our 
profession and our feelmgs. But, if we know our own hearts, we love our country 
and its glorious constitution with the profoundest afiection; and would not desire 
to survive its disunion. The most exciting topics, and questions, involving the 
intensest interest, will arise, during the session, to demand the wisdom of the sage 
and the eloquence of the orator in their investigation and decision. These, we 
hope, will be wisely manifestated — for the loftiest genius and the deepest know- 
Itige may be made the instruments of indiscretion and injustice. If individual 
rivalries, the jealousies of sections, mercenary impulses or ambitious designs sway 
the minds of our senators and representatives ; it their resistance to the govern- 
ment or their support of its administration is influenced by partial, selfish, sinister 
motives; if patriotism becomes the mere watchword of tne disorganizing dema- 
gogue, and the possession of power involves the principles of despotism; if ho- 
nour and honesty in politics are deemed the visionary poetics of Arcadia, and the 
Senate House and the Representative Hall are converted into the arens of 
cymnasts and gladiators ; wo to the worldwatched liberties of oar magnificent con- 
federacy ! wo to the late found Freedom of humankind ! 

Let not the example and the counsels of our Revolutionary Patriarchs and Mar- 
tyrs be lost upon their descendants. Let one ereat, all pervading, all controlling 
thought influence the statesman, the orator, tne representative and the senator ; 
amidst all the conflict of parties— all the wild rage of faction, My Caumity, one, 
great, indivisible — the United States shall claim the love, obedience and devotion 
of my consecrated heart and mind I 

The Cholera and Yellow Fever, during the two months of September and Octo- 
ber, destroyed sixteen kundred lives in the devoted ci^ of New Orleans. — The 
Philadelphia and Trenton Railroad was opened, with the customary ceremonies, 
on the 14th of November. We are so accustomed to prodigies in improvement 
that we cease to wonder at almost any enterprize. — ^More than two million four 
hundred thousand gallons of whiskey were sold in New York, during the year 
1831. The temperance societies do not appear to be supreme—John Neal has 
miblished in the Knickerbocker a most virulent and illwritten attack upon Dr 
Bowring, the accomplished editor of the Westminster Review. Is it not astbnish- 
ing that a respectable periodical will permit the vindictive, vulgar and menda- 
cious spirit of this Neal to soil its pages 1 We know his assertions to be false, and 
his conclusions, the very dictates of malevolence ; and so, hereafter, we shall prove 
them. — Sir John Herschell has gone to the Cape of Good Hope to observe the 
fixed stars of the southern hemisphere.— The widow of the celebrated Dr Jenner 
died, lately, at Plymouth, England.— The remains of the heroic and martyred Ney 
are about to be removed from Pere la Chaise to the Pantheon. 

The AmericoM Institute of Letters. — Mr J. J. Adams, who sustains a high reputation 
as an actor and editor, having kindly ofiere4 his valuable aid in the creation of a 
fund for the patriotic literary society lately organized under the above appellation, 
it is intended, at an early day, to propose a theatrical benefit, which shall combine 
the histrionic attractions of those wno unite great powers of personation to high 
literary abilities and acquirements. Mr Adams is well known to all who are in- 
terested either in the loftier drama, or our hebdomadal literature. Though the 
stage is but the scene of his recreation, yet, he there demands the applause of the 
sternest judges | but he is a man of action, of business and of thought. As the 
associate proprietor and correspondent of the New York Weekly AUas and Con- 
stellation, ne contributes much to our current national literature and commands 
the respect of every lover of his country. He now offers his services to originate a 
capital to be devoted to decayed American authors and the encouragement of 
American letters; and we are pleased to hear that a celebrated foreign actor, 
now among us. will render his fascinating performance subservient to the promo- 
tion of so excellent a design. Could the play be Othello, and Mr May wood be in- 
duced to enact his admiraUe lago, we would not desire a more attractive enter- 
tainment ^.g,^,^^^ ^y L^oogie 
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We acknowledge the receipt of the Rev Dr Lindsley's letter and enclosure of 
the 25th of November. Notwithstanding the polite terms, in which he expresses 
his interest in our success, we assure the President of the Nashville University 
that he could confer upon us no greater favour and upon our readers no higher 
pleasure than the communication of one of his eloquent and masterly articles. 

New Works. — The long announced memoir and writings of the late Robert C. 
Sands, edited by Verplanck and Br3rant, are in press and will be published during 
the winter. 

J(Am Neal, the wellknown libeller and most mischievous of all lunatics, has per- 
petrated another Yankee novel in two volumes, with which he menaces the pub- 
lic. Pen, ink and paper should be interdicted to this crazy defamer, who ougnt to 
enjoy a quiet ward in bedlam. 

Necrology. — Miss Frances Mayo Scott, daughter of the gallant general, died, in 
New York, on the 90th of November, in the sixteenth year of her age. On the 
same day, and in the same city, died E. Duyckink, aged sixtynine, an old and 
respectable bookseller. Thus blooming youth and hoary age smk before the ter- 
rible destroyer. Rajah Rammohun Roy, the learned Brahmin and christian con- 
vert, died lately in London. 

Sir John Stevenson, the celebrated musical composer, died lately at Bec- 
tive House, Ireland, tne residence of his daughter, the Marchioness of Head- 
fort, in his seventyfourth vear. He composed the music of Moore's Irish Melodies 
and eminently illustratea that impetuous vivacity and bonhommie which charac- 
terize the milesians of the Emerald Isle. 

The appointment, by the Administration, of Benjamin Franklin Butler, Esq. to 
- the high and honourable office of Attorney General of the United States, has given 
universal satisfaction to every true lover of his country. 

PwndmaUan.'^We should be pleased to see a uniformly correct S3rstem of pimc^ 
tuation adopted by our editorial contemporaries. There is no proprie^ in retain- 
ing the point or colon afVer the abbreviations of Master, Mistress, Doctor, etc 
Such pomt should be used only when the £rst part of a word (Mass. or Conn, for 
instance) is employed. Yet even in this we do not imitate the usa^ we have 
adopted firom foreign languages. Dom or don is the first part of donune, master ; 
yet a colon is never used alter it. Mr and Mrs are the first and final letters of 
master and mistress, and it would be just as appropriate to affix the point after the 
don, when fully written out, as it is anerthe aoridgment. — A conmia should never 
come between a ncmiinative noun and a verb, unless the sentence is parenthetical ; 
and a singular noun, immediately associated with pluralities, should not be nomi- 
native to a plural verb, as it is often doomed to be. We dislike, also, the use of 
compound words; we would banish the hyphen from the language; we have no 
more necessity for its use, than a tailor's walking block has for corsets, or a fash- 
ioni^le belle for gigots and protuberances. 

Modem Bevieioers, — When talent is united with tmbounded assurance, and a 
high degree of human knowledge is misapplied to the most ungenerous purposes, as 
in the person of Qifibrd, reviews— unprofitable fabrications in their best modem 
estate---become the worst of plagues. An idiot may propose (questions which a 
philosopher could not answer. The lowest pettifogger may ridicule the choicest 
productions of gifted genius, and convert, oy contemntible quibbling, the finest 
thoughts into fustian and nonsense. Maturin thougflpiore m one hour than all 
his enemies did in a century ; one minute of his life ws^worth an eternity of theirs. 
lAdy Morgan possesses twice the genius of any Cluarterly Reviewer that ever 
breaithed. Reviews, in tkese days, are fireships, sent from the great fleet of litera- 
ture, and indebted to the labours and thoughts--the wealth ana invaluable stores 
of authors, for all their noise and disaster, as well as their smoky illuminations. 
From the midnight studies of poets and philosOThers, they derive that learning 
which is so afifectedly displiayed ; condemnmg the nook that none may read it, they 
pltmder all the diamonds contained in it, and scatter them amonff their own crude 
vagaries, to show how comj^etely the author has failed to do what they, with far 
leas opportunity, have so quickly achieved t* Like jackals, they live on the spoils 
oftheuon; like the lammeigeyer, they croak among the heights of literature, 
while they exist only on the destruction of genius. 

Like the wood devils in the Hartz mountains, they assassinate and despoil every 
traveller who comes in their way, and then boast themselves the Lords or the terri- 
tory. E^fin — ^there is nothing so mean, nothing so Uncandid, that they will hesi- 

* A flagrant instance of this conduct may be seen in the ruffian Oifford's review 
of Lady Morgan's Italy, aa well as in the moral assassination of Keat8|ancLSheUev,^ 
and the acmal murder of Mrs Mary Robinson. oigitzed by Vj UUg IV 
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tate to perform. They will pray, like devotees, before the rich shrine which they 
are about to violate ; they will sing, like serc^him and act like harpies. There 
are no greater pests on earth than they, who preach righteousness and perpetrate 
villany. But reviewers are privileged^they generally possess 

"Just enough of learning to misquote." 

As a rarity, however, they are sometimes liberal and just. Sometimes they will 
personate syrens, if perfectly sure that Scylla or Charybdis is not far off. Or, if 
any special temporal advantage is to be derived from dattery, why, then they will 
roar so sweetly that Bottom would confess himself outdone, were that honest 
counterpart of the ass alive to hear them. Then the bullets of the brain fly harm- 
lessly about ; Ethiop words blacken no one ; thev fawn and crouch, like the spaniel, 
contented to obtain dv fair means what they will obtain, at all events, by foul: for, 
if they cannot inveigle, they will gorge. To be dreaded, they will look very fierce, 
and wear mustachios longer than their rentroU of calumnies: to be loved, they 
will gesticulate and attitudinize the goodness of their nature, like a Frencn per- 
ruquier or an Italian macaroni. To leave metaphor, I do verily believe that there 
is, generally, more honesty, more manhood, more real integrity of purpose amimg 
the condottieri of the Alps, or the guerillas of the Pyrenees, or the Arabs of the 
desert, than among ninetenths of those reviewers who profess to labour for the puyb- 
lic good, and to be oracular vehicles of universal belief. 
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A Map of NashvilUy with engravings. J. 
P. Ayres. 1833. 
The spirit,which suggests the publica- 
tion of national and local annals, me- 
moirs, legends, statistics and geographi- 
cal illustrations of our dear fatherland, 
is in the highest degree commendable. 
Though our mountains and rivers are 
not clothed with the beauty of the old 
mythology or chivalric romance : though 
our cities have not been made memorable 
by a thousand deeds of heroism, martyr- 
dom, triumph, and suffering; and though 
our people prefer the household hearth 
to all the pomp of military glory; yet 
have we aoundant cause to indulge ra^ 
tional pride and rejoice in the day of our 
existence. We have much to remember, 
to do and to anticipate. Population and 
power are spreadmff over our prosper- 
ous and happy land, with unparalleled 
rapidity. What was yesterday a forest, 
is today a hamlet, and will be tomorrow 
almost a town. If our institutions with- 
stand the torrents of European corrup- 
tion, which deluge the Republic, w^ 
may we exult to be called citizens of the 
United States. The growth of Nash- 
ville has been, perhaps, less rapid than 
that of many American towns; but the 
statistics, here presented, would astonish 
the indolent and slavish European,were 
they illustrated in the decaying monarch- 
ies of the East, The Map is adorned 
with beautiful engravings of public in- 
stitutions and romantic coimtryseats, 
timong which is the Hermitage of our 
venerable President. 

The Down Easter s. By John Neal. 
New York. Harper dc Brothers. 1833. 

The announcement, which we have 
given in this very number of this very 
work, sufficiently expresses the senti- 



ments the book is calculated to inspire. 
The Novel, if that can be called sach 
which exhibits nothing new; or romance, 
if that deserves the name, which displays 
nothing marvellous but its own madness 
—has neither beginning nor end, neither 
interest, utility, nor sense. It is to the 
last degree incoherent, vulgar, and pro- 
fane, and fraught with vile passions, de- 
veloped in the vilest gibberish. We are 
astonished that respectable publishers 
will dishonour their names by attaching 
them to such a book by such a man, who. 
if not actually a maniac, possesses all 
the mischievous cunning and malevo- 
lence of an alienated mmd. We shall 
be more astonished yet if any man in his 
ri^ht reason ever finishes the perusal of 
this chaotic congeries of all tnat is ab- 
surd, contemptible, and wicked. John 
Neal. as a trader, lawyer, author, edi- 
tor, boxer, and abuser, has long been 
an unwearied eeeker of unenvieuble no- 
toriety; for this he virulently calumniated 
his country abroad — for this he now ca- 
lumniates those by whose bounty he ex- 
isted abroad. AU, who desire to throw 
away both time and money, would do 
well to buy and read these outpourings 
of a disordered imagination. 

T%e Offering J a Christmas and New 
Yearns Present. Philadelphia. Thomas 
T.Ash. 1834. 

This is a very bcautiftd book, and will 
be to many, during the Holy Days, a 
most acceptable testimonial of unes- 
tranged afiection. We have alluded, in 
a previous number, to the beauty of se- 
veral of the embellishments and illustra- 
tions, which, certainly, will increase the 
the reputation of mezzotint and Sartain. 
It would be as agreeable to commend as 
truly the contributions which constitute 
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the volume, but with the exception of 
the occasional good sense and good wri- 
ting of Miss and Mrs Sedgwick and 
Mrs Hughs, it is impossible to praise 
highly the contents of this beautiful an- 
niud. The names attached to such arti- 
cles as The Interview, the Pilgrim, and 
the Alps cannot induce us to marvel and 
admire. If the authors were ambitious 
of notoriety, they should have sought it 
with more discretion. Mr Ash, whose 
enterprize and judgment we have often 
had occasion to praise, would do wisely 
to require for ms Offering articles as 
eloquent and original as many of those 
that adorn his Pearl. But, perhaps, we 
are forgetting ourself in injudicious be- 
cause unnecessary criticism of a very 
handsome New Year's forget-me-not; as 
the obvious design of these works is ra- 
ther to rekindle the dormant affections, 
and revive the holy memories of the 
heart than to require or impart the lof- 
tier powers of the intellect. 

1^ Aristocrat; An American Tale 
by the author of Zoe. 2 vols. Philadel- 
phia, Key & Biddle. 

Notwithstanding our opinion that this 
production is not equal to Zoe, we think 
It a clever and well told tale. It has 
evidently been written in much haste, 
and the author has consequently exposed 
himself unnecessarily to the hypercriti- 
cism of fastidioiis newsvenders. He has 
certainly talents of a high order, enriched 
with classic learning and imbued with 
an ardent love for all that is great, good, 
and majemificent. in nature or in art. 

Zoe is a production which we read 
with much pleasure, as it bore evident 
marks of intellect ; the characters, the 
scenes, the dialogues, the descriptions 
and the whole narration display the skill 
of a writer of superior powers, and we 
regretted that there was any falling off 
in nis second essay. But the inferiority 
is more to be ascribed to the subject, 
than to any neglect of the writer,— and 
the admirers of Zoe if they do not 
meet with the gorgeous descriptions, 
and spirit stirring scenes, which distin- 
^:uish that production, will still find 
much to amuse and entertain them in 
thegraphic story of the Aristocrat 

The tale is true to nature, and the 
personages, who figure in the work, are 
such as we meet with, in our every 
day walks, exchange Mutations with 
in the streets, and are constantly com- 
ing in contact with in the necessary inter- 
course of life. 

The hero of the tale. Jack Poguey be- 
longs to a large £eunily, and is a well 
portrayed character. His meanness, ser- 
vility, brutality and tyranny are vivid- 
ly di^layed in his conduct and life, and 
the b(X)k will have its utility, in exhibit- 
ing to the public, the career of the indivi- 
dual, who thrives and flEUtens upon the 



most de^icable pfactises and thrusts 
himself into the society of the good, upon 
the grounds of his success. He is the 
best drawn person in the book, and the 
author has, certainly, done nothing more 
than dispense justice, in holding up to 
scorn and detestation the numerous and 
extensive family of the Pogueys, by giv- 
ing the life, principles and manners of 
their worthy relative Jack. 

Doctor Scnecks we admire, and we 
are kindly disposed to Wolfy. 

Pompey is an odd fish, notwithstandr 
ing his attachment to turtle catching. 

Miss Lee we are in love with, and as 
for Miss Clifford we can only say that if 
her friend had been absent, we should 
have been in the situation of the dying 
swain, whose heart was stolen by the fair 
sheperdess of his native hills. 

William Maxwell is a noble and gene- 
rous youth, and he occupies an impor- 
tantplace in the narrative. 

Without extending our remarks, we 
conclude this brief notice by saying that 
the plot of the Aristocrat is good — the 
conversations are sustained with no in- 
considerable spirit and grace, the lan- 
guage is pure and natural, and many of 
the scenes are of an afl'ecting and inter- 
esting character. 

LoveWs Folly. A novel. By Caroline 
Lee Hentz, author of De Lara, Lamorah 
etc. Cincinnati. Hubbard & Edmunds. 
1833. pp. 333. 

The merited reputation, which Mrs 
Hentz acquired as a dramatist, will be 
revived and augmented by the publica- 
tion of this volume in another depart- 
ment of literature. The mystery of the 
plot is sustained with skill ; the charac- 
ters, especially the females, are con- 
ceived and delineated with force and 
fidelity ;— every dialogue and description 
accelerates the history: and the moral 
deduced is fraught v.ith great political 
importance and national interest. The 
obvious design of the work is to allay the 
jealousies, sotlen the prejudices and fra- 
ternize the feelings ol the Novanglians 
and the Southrons. A valetudinarian 
lady from the Old Dominion seeks men- 
tal and physical restoration among the 
rugged hills of New England ; and. as if 
to confirm the prejudices she has inherit- 
ed and transmitted to her daughter who 
accompanies her, her carriage breaks 
down in a country village of Guessland, 
and she and the proud Y ir^^ian heiress 
are surrounded oy the various and well 
drawn characters of the place; the ill 
natured, obtuse and scheming Miss 
Marriwood ; the romantic, sentimental, 
mock heroical Florence ; tne high heart- 
ed, resolved and self sacrificing Catha- 
rine; the tender and ethereal Viola, 
whom one almost adores ; the proud, de- 
voted Rovington ; the stately and patron- 
izing proprietor of Lovell^ FpmLjJbeL 

Oigitized by VjOU'y It, 
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eavRsdropping,retainer and telltale spin- 
ster Pepperill;" the facetious Dr Chand- 
ler ; ana the admirable Mrs EUmwood. 
No reader can ever confound any two of 
these '.various characters, or mistake 
their characteristic speeches. In their 
creation aad^developement, MrsHentz 
has displayed an intmiate knowledge of 
life's varieties, and a singular felicity 
both of portraiture and colloquy. The 
vtter immedicable wretchedness of Mrs 
Sutherland is, perhaps, somewhat exag- 
gerated ; but, of every thing else we are 
gratified to record our most favourable 
opinion. The fair author has not con- 
tented herself with the production merely 
of an amusing novel, but has interspersed 
salutary reflections and benevolent in- 
struction. She has brought the chivalric 
South to the thrifty North, and taught 
the proud Virginian to love the poor 
though Independent Yankee. She has 
dignified and ennobled the often un- 
esteemed and humiliated profession of a 
schoolteacher ; and she has unfolded the 
miseries that attend on opulence as well 
as the perpetuated envy, begetting ha- 
tred, which springs from collegiate life. 
We have read Mrs Hentz's novel with 
interest, pleasure and profit ; it breathes 
the benign spirit of a gentle and feeling 
heart, that sympathizes with all the 
works of the glorious Deity, and loves to 
impart its affections and its thoughts. 
An analysis of the plot would necessarily 
lessen the interest of the reader in the 
narrative; and we desire that others 
may enjoy this truly delightful work as 
we have enjoyed it. There is nothing 
foreign, flippant, or hackneyed about it; 
everything is American — ^purely Ame- 
rican — and we thank Mrs Hentz for a 
book as signally characterized by na- 
tional spirit as it is by the love of all 
that is magnanimous and exalting. 

Death in Disguise; a Temperance 
Poem. By Macaonald Clarke. Boston. 
B. E. Mussey. 1833. pp. 36, 18mo. 

Poor Clarke has done his best to aston- 
ish and estrange the world. The multi- 
tude of his wild phantasies and ostenta- 
tious oddities would fill a folio in des- 
cription. In the midst, however, of all 
his eccentricities and his bedlamisms, 
ever and anon, the true poetic radiance, 
the mens divinior of mind in its loftiest 
mood, flashes forth from the dark masses 
of the thunder clouds and illumines the 
path of glory which he might have trod. 
But the intellect of the poor poet is shat- 
tered: its energies dispersed; its beau- 
lies dimmed; its powers of coherent 
thotight forever gone. The unsympa^ 
thizing world has chilled his heart, but 
the fire is in his brain. The cruel reali- 
ties of life have clung to his naked and 
agonizing bosom, but it is darkened by 
no misanthropy. The quaintest good 
humour, the oddest wit. sometimes, the 
sublimest imaginations have their home 
in his perverted, undisciplined and tmor- 



dered mind. His aflfections have been 
misled and his soul bewildered by causes 
we cannot develqpe ;^and the only conso- 
lation the wandering and visionary min- 
strel seems to enjoy, is the maniac music 
of his lyre. He cherishes no evil pas- 
sion, indulges no degraded appetite, but 
walks the earth like an unregarded pnan- 
tom. Seldom is he saluted, for there are 
few capable of defying prejudice ; and 
most rarely is his name uttered but with 
an epithet of scorn; still is his spirit un- 
ruffle<l and his heart unsoiled by the tem- 
pest and the mildew around him. No- 
thing, that he has ever written, can live 
beyond the moment of its birth, for dis- 
order and disarray reign paramount in 
his imaginings ; but we cannot forbear 
to express, what we have ever felt, the pro- 
founaest pity for his sufferings, admirar 
tion of the faculties, which, if imestrang- 
ed, might have led him to renown, and 
regret that a mincL so essentially po^ic, 
should waste itself in rhymes which the 
world will never honour or perpetuate. 

Canterbury Tales. By €ophia and Har- 
riet Lee, 2 vols. Philadelphia. Carey, 
Lea&Blanchard. 1833. 

These tales have acquired, and very 
deservedly, a high degree of popularity. 
They are excellent specimens of fine fe- 
male composition, and display, in their 
execution and finish, minds of superior 
powers and education. In these volumes 
are comprised six tales, Arundel, Con- 
stance, Lothaire, Cavendish, Montford, 
and the Two Emilys ; and it would be 
difficult to designate which are the best, 
as all ar« well entitled to the praise of 
excellence. A pure vein of morality 
pervades the whole ; the plots of the sto- 
ries are happily conceived ; the narra- 
tives are plain and unembarrassed; the 
disdogues, sprightly and amusing, and 
the descriptions, animated and pictur- 
esque. Tne intensely interesting story 
of Kruitzner was the original of Byron's 
Tragedy of Werner; and we read the 
former with far deeper interest than the 
latter. 

London Nights* Entertainments. 2 
vols. Carey, Lea dc. Blanchard. 1833. 

Mr Ritchie has presented to the pub- 
lic a series of tales and confessions, wnich 
deserve more approbation and eulc^ 
than any of his otner performances. On 
the work before us, he has displayed a 
magical power in portraying that of 
which, heretofore, we thought him inca- 
pable. On a cold, gloomy, dark night, 
when the wind is blowing tram the 
northeast, we know of no book that is so 
well calculated to dispel the tedium of 
solitary seclusion, as the one before 
us. The tales are exquisitely told, the 
characters are admirably drawn, and the 
interest, attached to each, is such as to 
powerfully awaken and rivet the aaenr 
tion of the readerpigtzed by V^OOglL 
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MEMOIR OF THE HON. JOHN SERGEANT. 

WITH A PORTRAIT. 

Prelimi5art to the subsequent unadorned but authentic memoir 
of an eminent jurist and true American, we should not deem it ne- 
cessary to disclaim all political partialities, were we not, sometimes, 
required by undiscriminating injustice to abstain from all allusions 
to civil and ecclesiastical aflfairs. The politics, therefore, of Mr 
Sergeant, whether, in faction's phrase, they are termed democratic 
or federal, it is not our business to investigate and adjudge. We 
sympathize not with any party, but admire and love out whole 
broad, bright, and beautiful Fatherland, its magnificent constitu- 
tion and its glorious liberties. As the friend of his country and the 
advocate of its rights and honours ; as the creator or coadjutor of 
great and noble emprize ; as the defender of innocence and the 
scourge of injustice ; as a man of letters and an ornament to society, 
we respect and admire the profound and accomplished mind, the 
developement and dominion of which it is our purpose to elucidate. 

John Sergeant was born on the 5th of December, 1779, in the 
city of Philadelphia. His father, Jonathan Dickinson Sergeant, 
was a native of New Jersey, and represented that state in the revo- 
lutionary Congresses of 1776 and 1777. In 1778 he came to Phila- 
delphia, and was immediately appointed Attorney General, which 
office he held for upwards of two years. Besides tlie professional 
eminence which he had attained, he was distinguished for his activi- 
ty and zeal as a politician, and as one of the most prominent lead- 
ers of what was then called the constitutional party, and which was 
the basis of the present Democracy of the state. It was the party 
which ranked among its members, then and afterwards, Franklin, 
Reed, M*Kean, Findley, Smilie, and many others of equal distinc- 
tion. Mr Jonathan Sergeant died in October, 1793, of the yellow 
fever. He was one of the committee of citizens, who voluntarily 
gave their services to the community at that awful period, and, in- 
stead of flying before the desolating pestilence, remained to give 
comfort and assistance to the diseased and the dying. Mr Sergeant's 
particular duty was to take charge of the orphans deprived of 
their natural protectors, by the prevailing niala^^^^^|^(\jrg^e pro- 
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vided for in a house designated for that purpose. He died in the 
performance of this noble duty, leaving ten children, of whom the 
subject of this notice was the second. 

John Sergeant, having graduated at Princeton College, entered 
a comptinghouse in the city of Philadelphia, with the intenfioo of 

Suallfying himself for the mercantile profession ; but, soon dinatis- 
ed with the pursuit, he was induced, fortunately for himself and 
for his country, to devote his talents to the bar. After completing 
the regular course of professional study^ under the tuition of the late 
Jared IngersoU, he was admitted to practice in the summer of 
1799. From that time to the present, his 'career, as a professional 
and a public man, has been signally honourable to himself and be- 
neficial to all whose interests, whether as clients or constituents, 
have been committed to his care. The same unbending int^rity 
and exalted intelligence distinguished his early years, that have 
characterized him in mature life, and have so much contributed to 
secure the proud distinction which he now enjoys. At the bar he 
almost immediately acquired great reputation, and the professional 
reader will recollect the flattering compliment which was paid 
from the bench of the Supreme Court to Mr Sergeant, within a 
very short time after his admission. 

From his entrance into life, Mr Sergeant was identified with the 
Democracy of his native state, and from the fixed principles of that 

f>arty, as promulgated by its original advocates, in the course of a 
ong public life, he has never swerved. In 1800, not a year after 
he commenced the practice of the law, he was appointed Deputy 
Attorney General, by Governor M'Kean; and in 1802, a Commis- 
sioner of Bankruptcy, by Mr Jefferson. In 1805, he was elected 
to the Legislature of the state from the city of Philadelphia ; and 
after declining a reelection the following year, was again elected in 
1807. During this session, the attention of the Legislature was en- 
grossed by many subjects of momentous interest, in the discussion of 
all of which Mr Sergeant, though one of the youngest members 
in the House, bore an active and distinguished part; and was re- 
garded by all parties, at a time too when political rancour was most 
active, as one of the most powerful and accomplished debaters. 

His successful exertions in conjunction with the other leaders of 
the party, in averting the threatened impeachment of the then 
Executive, gained him no little addjitional reputation. During the 
session of 1807-8, Mr Serges^nt was Chairman of the Committee on 
Roads and Inland Navigation, and it was during that session that 
the first act was passed giving the direct aid of the state to turn- 
pike roads and appropriating about two hundred thousand dollars 
for the improvement of the state. In the course of a long legisla- 
tive life, Mr Sergeant has omitted no opportunity of promoting the 
cause of virtue and nK>rality, and on two occasions ha^ had it in his 
power by direct personal and official agency to sustain it The bill 
introduced into the legislature of Pennsylvania, and passed into a 
law, effectually to prevent masquerades, one of the most danget*- 
ous modes of European luxury and licentiousness, was suggested and 
triumphantly advocated by Mr Sergeant in the session of 1807. 
When in the House of Representatives of the Union, twenty years 
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afterwacds, a petition was presented, desiringauthority from Congress 
to establish lotteries in the District of Columbia — Mr Sergeant ro6e> 
and in a brief but masterly speech, protested with so much power 
and eloquence against further legislative sanction of this baaeful 
species of gambling, that not only was the suggestion promptly with* 
drawn, but a Committee was instructed to prepare a bill for ever 
abolishing the lottery system within the Jurisdiction of the Federal 
^legislature. These are two incidents in Mr Sergeant's career, 
which, though outshone by the splendour of his other public ser* 
vices, deserve to be commemorated as illustrative of his unvarying 
interest in the cause of virtue, and that zeal to promote its objects 
which with him has never been known to abate. It is in fact the 
moral purity of Mr Sergeant, his unsuspected honesty of motive 
and purpose, that has tended in no slight measure to advance him 
to his present personal and professional eminence. In all the bit- 
terness of party strife, we never rernember to have heard one 
word of disrespect or reproach uttered against the favourite son of 
Pennsylvania. 

Jbi 1815, Mr Sei^eant was elected to Congress, from the city and 
countv of Philadelphia, in the place of Gen Jonathan Williams, who 
bad died after his election. He was elected to Congress until 1822, 
when, in pursuance of his own wishea, he retired into private life. 
Suoh was Mr Sergeant's popularity in his district, and so sensibly 
did his constituents appreciate the services which he had it in his 
power to render them, that in 1820 bis name was placed on the 
tickets of both parties, and he was elected by more than twelve 
thousand votes. 

Mr Sergeant's position vsk the House of Representatives was al- 
ways one of high distinction, and by his active participation in ail 
the important discussions which occupied that body while he was a 
member, he acquired a great influence in its deliberations. At the 
{Commencement of the session of 1815-16, be was placed on the 
Judiciary Committee, and, two years after, was appointed its Chair- 
man, in which capacity he continued until his resignation. During 
four years, he was on the Committee of Ways and means, at the 
bead of which was the lamented Lowndes. On these two commit- 
tees, Mr Sergeant rendered great and most effective service. The 
narrative of his legislative career is the history of unremitting ex- 
ertion to sustain, not only the general interest of the nation, but the 
policy of his native state, and from the beginning to the end he con^ 
^nued the unwavering advocate of all those measures which Fgnn- 
qrlvania was especially interested in sustaining. The first speech 
niade by Mr Sereeant on the floor of the House of Representatives 
was in support of the Tariff principle, on the proposition to reduce 
at once the war duties, in wmch he sustained with much zeal and 
eloquence the interests of the manufacturers, and the protective 
policy. It was at this session that the Tariff was first revised after 
♦the war, and its principle definitely recognized, and, however hos- 
tile a portion of the Canfederacy may be to the measures it in- 
volves, there can be no doubt of Mr Serjeant's sincerity and ele- 
vated patriotism. Unlike many others of the distinguished advo- 
cates M ^^protectioD,"^ to whom experience has shown the sound^ 
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doctrine of the great American system, Mr Sergeant has been from 
the first to last its resolute find consistent friend. The combination 
of his name with that of the great father of that system has always 
appeared to us most happy. Henry Clay and John Sergeant 
may be regarded as having been bom the friends of Intern^ Im- 
provement and Domestic Industry. 

In the session of 1816, Mr Calhoun advocated the project of the 
Bank of the United States, and reported a bill establishing such an 
Institution, with a capital of thirtyfive millions, to be increased if 
necessary, to fiftyonc millions. To the bill, as reported^ Mr Ser- 
geant moved and supported an amendment, reducing the capital to 
twenty millions, which he believed to be fully adequate to the ex- 
isting exieency. This amendment did not prex'aiL What its ef- 
fects would have been can of course be a matter of conjecture 
only, but it has been believed that, had the capital been reduced in 
accordance with the suggestion of Mr Sergeant, the disastrous 
scene of speculation, which ensued, would not have occurred. 

The favourite measure of Mr Sergeant's legislative life was the 
establishment of a uniform system of bankruptcy, by which the 
rights and interests of debtor and creditor should be alike protect- 
ed, and the community relieved from the accumulated curses of 
local Insolvent Laws, in whose train fraud, injustice and rapacity 
walk hand in hand. The founders of the Constitution had express* 
ly given the power to Congress, and in doing so had seemed to re- 
commend its exercise, but, except for a short period, no such sys- 
tem had been in being since the formation of the government. The 
want of it had been most severely felt, especially in the Northern and 
Middle States, and bill after bill had been reported to Congress, 
with a view to supply the defect. All failed. In 1821, a bankrupt 
bill passed the Senate, and at the next session was reported in the 
House of Representatives by Mr Sergeant, as Chairman of the Ju- 
diciary Committee. It was supported by a most brilliant speech. 
The bill, however, failed. To Mr Sergeant's great efforts on this 
occasion, one of his political opponents, (Mr Hayne) himself a high- 
minded and magnanimous man, paid a distingubhed but not unme- 
rited tribute of respect subsequently when another bill of the same 
character was under discussion in the Senate. 

On 9th of February, 1820, he made his great speech on the Mis- 
souri question in reply to Mr Clay, a speech which received pane- 
gyric from men of all parties at the time, and will always be consi- 
dered one of the finest specimens of argumentative eloquence our 
country has produced. Long subsequently, when on a memorable 
occasion party feeling was violently excited against him, his con- 
duct in the Missouri debate was made a theme of reproach in the 
senate of the United States. It needs no other apology than that 
it accorded with the views of his constituents. Believing slavery to 
be most pernicious in its influences and efiects, Mr Sergeant was 
anxious only to prevent its further extension, but never uttered or» 
entertained a wish to aggravate its evils by inconsiderate legisla- 
tion, or to affect injuriously rights which are recognized by the laws 
and the constitution. 

At the following session on the resignation of Mr Qay, Mr Ser- 
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geant was supported by a large vote for the Speaker's C%air. In 
the year 1822, he declined a reelection i.^ Congress. 

In the fall of 1826, Mr Sergeant was nominated for Congress, but 
no election took place. The same winter, he went to Mexico as 
Minister Plenipotentiary to the Congress of Anaeric^n nations, which 
was to assemble near that city. Owing, however, to the mtestine 
difficulties which had then begun to agitate the Spanish American 
Republics, and which have not yet subsided, the Congress never 
met, and Mr Sergeant returned to the United States in the summer 
of 1827, and was the same year elected by a large majority to 
Congress from the city of Philadelphia. 

The sessions of the twentieth Congress were occupied exclusively 
by the Tariff discussions, and by the constant explosions of the vio- 
lent party feeling which then agitated the country. The Tariff of 
1828 was supported by Mr Sei^eant, as were also the various bilb 
for public improvement, and particularly the appropriations for the 
Cumberland Koad. Two bills of a local character were, during 
this Congress, successfully advocated by I^r Slergeant; the bill mak« 
ing an appropriation for the breakwater, at the mouth of the Dela- 
ware, and the bill for the permanent establishment of the Mint at 
Philadelphia. The credit of the latter belongs exclusively to Mr 
Sergeant During the session of 1827, the celebrated Retrench- 
ment Committee was organized, and Mr Sergeant, having taken an 
active part in the debate, was made a member of it. He aad Mr 
Everett constituted the minority who prepared the protest defend- 
ing the conduct and policy of the th^i administration, of which he 
was a zealous and consistent supporter. 

On the incidents of Mr Sergeant's professional life, it is not our 
intention to enlarge. Having always been ranked among the lead- 
ers at the Pennsylvania bar, his reputation for forensic eloquence 
and profound legal attainments, is not surpassed by that of any ad- 
vocate in the Union. On two occasions, both of great public inte- 
rest, have his talents been signally developed. On one he was em- 
ployed to defend the rights of his native state, and of her citizens, 
against an attempt in the form of a land speculation, to deprive 
them of their property, and on the other as the advocate of violated 
humanity, he lent his valuable aid to protect the remnant of the 
Indian race from the official persecution of which they were the 
objects. On both occasions he was successful. His argument in 
the case of the Missionaries, imprisoned by the authorities in Geor- 
gia, was regarded as one of the most brilliant effi)rts of his genius. 

Uniting, thus, the inflexible integrity of the patriot to the pro- 
phetic wisdom of the statesman, and the unsullied virtue of the 
man to the penetrating eloquence of the jurist, Mr Sergeant has 
passed in his noble career, unassailed even by the mercenaries of 
faction and uncorrupted by the alluring seductions of power. He 
has resigned himself a vassal to the dominion of no party; he has 
never apostatized from the principles which his Judgment and pa- 
triotism required him to adopt and proclaim* Every exalted and 
ennobling enterprize, that came within the sphere of his influence 
and action, he has never failed to advocate vrith the eloquence of 
truth. Amidst engrossing occupations, he has been and is a friend 
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and ornament to the literature of his fattieriand ; and in every re- 
lation in life^ a model of American Patriotism and Domestic Virtue* 



THE DYING YEAR'S ADDRESS TO THE SOUL. 

BY 1. C. PRAT, JS. 

Lookback into the Past^ O Soul, look back ! 

What hast thou seen within its black, or dim, 

Or ffle^ming ocean depths, through which thy wing 

Hath raised thee up? O soul, why hast thou now 

Come up to hear the midni^t knell of Time 

Dim sounding o'er the sohtary waste 7 

Why art thou thus foredoomed to know a pause 

Like this and hear the knell of moments past. 

Of hours, days, months,* and years, perchance, misspent ? 

Is it a type of Resurrection^ Souif 

Why— when the year has circled out its course— 

Why dost thou stand above the crowded Past 

And towards the Future strain thy ughdess eyes? 

Why on the waveless sea around thee six-ead 

LooKst thou abroad to catch some wavering form 

Or raise a silvery wave to glad thv siffhtl 

Why think to find a haven above the flood, 

That is the treasurehouse of all the Past, 

And fear to gaze down throusrh the depths below? 

O Soul ! look back into the Past, look back ! 
Down through its dreary charnel chambers, look! 
What thing of real good is treasured there 
Which thou createdst ? Since thy young thought first kpew 
Thy being's act, what hast thou done of good? 
Nought— nought I O Soul, I counsel thee afresh* 
Be thou, henceforth, aware of ill ! Be good, 
And let thy good go forth for all mankiim : 
So when thy wing hath passed this orbit's verge. 
Thy pale fiesh covering fallen ofi"— all dust,— 
Thou shalt anew, ay, and forever^ take 
Another orbit, and awake, in strains 
Sublime, the praise of thy Creator-^Gon! 
January 1st, 1824. 
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MEMOIRS OP THE COURT OP CHARLES THE FIRST.* 

As the study of English history is of the utmost importance to 
every American, it should form an essential part of his education. 
It is so intimately associated with the establishment of our liber* 
ties and the origin of our free institutions, that ifi^norance of this 
implies a state of mental darkness at once deplorable af)d disrepu- 
table. Every American, therefore, should deem this branch of 
inquiry an essential duty, for the time employed in this interesting 
research will amply repay the student, by a vast accession of useful 
knowledge, which will enable him to appreciate the great blesangs 
we enjoy, under a government of constitutional freedom. From 

* By Lucy Aiken. . r^r\n\n 
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the EkigUsh are we descended ; from them we hare derived our 
roannersy laws, customs and language ; hence the peculiar pleasure 
we realize in the study of their history ; a pleasure which our in-* 
telligent countrymen will acknowledge to be superior to that ob- 
tained from the records of classic Greece find Rome. But, indepeh' 
dent of any gratification which we may derive frcnn this pursuit, it 
k important and necessary that the American citizen should know 
whence those institutions sprung, and the origin of the principles 
On which they are founded, which are conferring on his birthland, 

Eeace, protection, happiness and plenty. To obtain this knowledge, 
owever, he must make English history the subject of his study. It 
is only thence that he can arrive at a right comprehension of the 
government, under which he lives, or form a just estimate of the 
prerogatives and privileges which he enjoys. But every American, 
whose mind has been enlarged by a mere glance over the mighty 
and <* ample page of knowledge,'' confesses the necessity of ac<|uir- 
ing extensive information, and will make himself more or less mti- 
mate with the history of the people from whom he has obtained 
those principles of Uberty, which are equally his enjoyment, hit 
protection, and his pride. 

The history of England is fraught with interest and instruction. 
There we distinctly observe the first dawnings of rational liberty-* 
trace the progress of civilization — mark the varying and improving 
manners of successive reigns— discover the principles and practice 
of l^slation; and it is here we witness the exhibition of tne most 
striking and impressive events, the advancement of the human 
. mind, refinement of thought, elevation of sentiment, and the gra- 
dual enlai^ement of liberality and civil and religious tolerance. 

One prominent and characteristic feature of English history is 
the unceasing patriotbm of bold, determined and uncompromising 
spirits, who constantly aimed at the enlargement of the lioerties of 
the people, ^nd the restriction of the royal and arbitrary power. 
These individuals, regardless of personal interests, and animated by 
the loftiest and purest patriotism, lodged with a jealous eye upon 
every encroachment upon the rights and liberties of the yeomanry ; 
and they were, at all times, ready to demonstrate the honesty of 
their motives by a sacrifice of their lives, rather tiian compromise 
their principles, or hazard, by concessions, the just rights of their 
fellow citizens. 

There is no portion of English history more interesting than that 
of the reien of Charles the First Great events, of lasting efiects, 
distinguish this reign, and we purpose to take a rapid survey of the 
principal circumstances which mark this particular period. 

James the First ascended the throne of England undermost fiivour- 
able auspices. He was hailed by all parties with joy ; and had he 
been wise and prudent, might have transmitted his crown to Charles 
unsoiled and unshaken ; but the extravagant notions he entertain- 
ed of his divine right, which he publicly promulgated in his '' Free 
Law of Monarchiefli*' and the insolence, with which he treated the 
commons, created in the minds of his subjects doubts and suspicions, 
and prepared the way for those melancholy events, which folbwed 
in the reign of his son. He was obstinate in his opinions, irascible 
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in his temper, tyrannous and despotic in his conduct, and his whole 
adminbtration was marked by illegal assumptions of power and dis- 
graced by arbitrary and unjust punishments. 

His continual quarrels with the commons rendered him hateful 
to the people, and the spirit of liberty, which had been long slum- 
bering, now began to awaken to a freshness of life and vigour of 
strength, which impelled him to further aggressions on natural 
rights, and constitutional liberties. The conduct of James naturally 
produced in the house of commons a determination to sustain their 
unalienable rights, and a resolute resistance to the encroachments 
of the crown. In this state of things, Charles ascended the throne 
of England. 

The second Stuart was born at the royal castle of Dumferline, 
in Scotland, on the 9th of November, 1600. In his childhood he 
was weak and distorted in hb eyes, and throughout life he suffered 
from an impediment in hb speech. At this early period, he was 
remarked for the perverseness of hb disposition, and hb nurse has 
said, that he was evil in bis nature, and beyond measure wilful and 
unthankful. By the death of hb father, he became monarch of 
England, at the age of twentyfive, in the year 1625. 

The people manifested pleasure at hb accession, indulging in the 
delusive hope that, with a change of kings, there would be a change 
of measures. 

But his conduct towards hb first parliament soon dissipated all 
expectations of a peaceable redress of grievances, and he created in 
the hearts of his subjects a dislike to his government, and on the 
part of the commons, a firm resolve to defend their privileges, guard 
the rights of the people, and preserve inviolate the law and consti* 
tution of the country. 

Charles gave great offence to the nation by marrying a catholic 
princess j and when the plague broke out in London, it was consi- 
dered '^ by the people, as a manifestation of the wrat^ of Heaven, 
against a popish marriage and a certain omen of a disastrous reign.'' 

Villiers, duke of Buckingham, was the favourite of the king, and 
thb corrupt roinbter, by hb base conduct, involved hb master in 
many disasters. 

By hb daring assumption of power, he rendered himself odious to 
the peers, the house of commons and the people. His magnificence 
was beyond conception ; one of hb court dresses alone cost eighty 
thousand pounds. All who were opposed to him he endeavoured 
to punish. 

By hb intrigues, bbhop Williams was deprived of his office of 
lord keeper, and banished to hb scat of Brockden. No writ was 
issued by the king for hb attendance in parliament, thereby ex- 
cluding him from the house of peers, his office and duty in which, 
no king possessed the right to deprive him. The earl of Brbtol was 
another enemy, whom Buckingham dreaded, and he prevailed upon 
the king to withhold hb summons. The earl of Arundel was like- 
wise subject to the hatred of the minister, and the king was induced 
to issue a warrant, contrary to all law and justice, for the commit- 
ment of thb nobleman to the Tower, without any special cause as- 
signed. The peers, alarmed at these invasions of their ancient pri- ! 
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vilegesy petitioned the king on several occasions for the restoration 
of their member, but he disregarded their remonstrances until the 
house resolved to adjourn, and hear no other business, until the earl 
was released. Then Charles, on the 8th of June, reluctantly or- 
dered his liberation. 

At this period, the house of commons was busy in preparing arti- 
cles of impeachment against the duke, and the charges preferred 
against him were : '^ His sale of offices and titles of honour ; his ac- 
cumulation of these, and of pensions upon himself and family ; the 
corrupt trafficking by which he had procured the surrender of places 
to himself; his neglect of the duties of lord high admiral ; his un- 
warrantable seizure of goods out of a French ship ; his extortion of 
the sum of 10,0002., from the East India Company by staying their 
vessels from sailing; his causing the Vanguard and other ships to 
be given up to the .French, knowing them to be designed against 
La Rochelle ; his embezzling the king's money, and procunng to 
himself parts of crown lands to a great value ; with other acts in- 
compatible with the spirit of freedom and the laws of the land.'' 

This obsequious instrument of arbitrary power could not per- 
ceive the storm that was gathering around him. Protected by 
Charles, he boldly defied the mipeachment of the house of commons, 
and the generous indignatiqn of a brave and valiant people. But 
his time was rapidly approaching to a close. 

Charles having obtained subsidies from the people, sufficient to 
meet immediate wants, relinquished parliamentary litigation for 
foreign warfare; and Buckingham, wishing to retrieve his charac- 
ter, determined to go in person wi^i the armament which had been 
fitted out for the relief of La Rochelle. 

**The fleet was to sail from Portsmouth, whither the duke had 
repaired to inspect the preparations. The king, with his court, 
lodged four miles distant, and all was nearly in readiness. On the 
rooming of August 33d, a brilliant circle of naval and military offi^^ 
cers, nobility and suitors of different classes, attended the levee of 
the duke The prince de Sonbize and other French refugees had 
been in eager debate with him, labouring to prove that some intel- 
ligence, which he had received of the relief of La Rochelle* was 
false and designed to damp his enterprize. The conversation being 
ended, he was passing out from his dressingropm to the hall, when, 
amid the crowd in the lobby, an unseen hand, striking from behind, 
planted a knife in his bosom. He plucked it himself from the 
wound, and staggering a few steps, dropped and expired. In the 
confusion, which ensued, no one having marked the assassin, suspi- 
cion turned on the French gentlemen, owing to the altercation 
which had just occurred, and they were with difficulty saved by 
calmer bystanders, from the fury of the duke's attendants. A hat 
was then picked up, in which was sewed a paper, containing these 
lines. • 

* That man is cowardly, base, and deserveth not the name of a 
gentleman or soldier, that is not willing to sacrifice his life for the 
honour of his God, his king, and his country. Let no man com- 
mend me for the doing of it, but rather discommend themselves, as 
the cause of itj for if God had not taken our hearts for our sins, he 
had not gone so long unpunished. * John Felton.'^§*^^ 

VOL. ui. — wo. XV. 2 
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Feltcm had sufficient time to have made his escape^ but bearing 
the cry, '* Where is the man that killed the dulce?" he came fori 
ward, and calmly said <* I am he." He was instantly seized, loaded 
with irons, and secured in the guardhouse, but was renooved from . 
thence to the Tower. 

He declared upon his examination that he had no personal re- 
venge to gratify, but was solely impelled to the deed by the suffer^ 
ings of the people, and believing that in the act in which he gloried^ 
he was performing nothing but an imperative duty. About three 
months after the event, Felton was hung in chains at Portsmouth. 

Our authoress has delineated the character of Buckinghaoi, with 
much discrimination and judgment. 

Charles was grieved at the death of his favourite, and shed many 
tears when informed of the event. 

It produced, however, no change in the conduct of the in&tuat- 
ed Stuart ; exactions of the most vexatious character were imposed 
upon the people, and he still* more exasperated parliament by the 
manner in which he disposed of the petition of rights. 

The spirit of liberty was gathering strength among the people; 
they felt the tyranny of a heartless and unprincipl^ master, and 
their eneipes were concentrating for the overthrow of kingly pow- , 
er and the establishment of republican principles. 

In these patriotic designs, the puritans were conspicuous. Sas- 
picious and fearful of catholic influence, and regarding the forms of 
the established church as so many relics of papal idolatry, they be- 
came almost wild with extravagant notions of ministerial simplicity, 
and in their zeal, were ready to sacrifice their lives for their God 
and country. The aversion of X)harles from parliaments, the con? 
stant and unremitting efiprts, which he made, to rule the kingdom 
with despotic sway, — and \m total disregard of the chartered rights 
of the people rendered him aa object at once of scorn and indicia- 
tion. 

His consort Henrietta, by her intrigues, and the manifest par- 
tiaKtr which she publicly evinced towards the catholics, tended 
still further to increase the popular discontents. 

She was constantly surrounded by priests and the emissaries of 
France, and she earnestly desired the overthrow of protestantism, 
and the establishment of the dominion of the pope. 

^ Even in her amusements," says Miss Aiken, *^ the queen af- 
forded subjects of indignant comment to those by whom her reli- 
gion and her national manners were held in almost equal reproba- 
tion. A pastoral having been composed by Walter Montague, a 
favourite courtier, to be performed by her ladies and maids of ho- 
nour, she herself, the queen, condescended to study a part in it, as 
well for her recreation as the exercise of her English: This was a 
striking novelty at the English court. Anne of Denmark and her 
ladies had indeed been accustomed to sustain parts in the perform- 
ance of masques, but they w^ere always mute ones; these entertain- 
ments, as far as the amateur performers were concerned, being no- 
thing more than displays of fancy dresses and figure dancing. No 
English female had ever yet appeared on the public stage; the wo- 
men's parts, both in tragedy and comedy, being constantly sustained 
by boys; and the introduction of such an innovation, under the sane- 
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tion of so high authority and example, might have reasonably been 
viewed with alarm and displeasure by persons far removed from 
puritanism." 

One of the most zealous and prominent writers of that period 
was William Prynne. Learned in the law, laborious and indefati- 
gable in his studies, a rigid Calvinist in principle, he opposed, with 
ardour and puritanical vehemence, these idolatrous corruptiond. 
In bis mind they savoured of he^thenism>an^he condemned, in the 
most decided terms, any indulgence in the most innocent amuse- 
ments. His execration of <* women actors," in his ^'Histriomastix,^' 
brought down upon him the vengeance of the queen and her parti- 
sans, and he suffered one of the most unjust and barbarous sen- 
tences ever inflicted on man. 

** After a l9ng and rigorous imprisonment, the star chamber 
passed upon Prynne the following atrocious sentence* To be fined 
50002. to the king, expelled the University of Oxford and Lincoln's 
Inn, and incapacitated to practice in the law; to stand in the pillory, 
to lose bis ears, to have bis book burned before his face, and be 
imprisoned for life." 

His case is but a specimen of the iniquity and biarbarity which 
distinguishes the reign of Charles the First. After the death of 
••Buckingham, the king supplied his place by receiving as his favour- 
ite, Wentworth, earl of Strafford. Thb minister encouraged the 
king to proceed in all his arbitrary measures, and even advised him 
to dispense entirely with parliaments. In the articles of impeach- 
ment preferred against him by the commons and lords, he is charged 
with a " systematic endeavour to subvert the fundamental laws of 
the state, and to establish in their place an arbitrary power." He 
was found guilty of high treason, and sentence of death was passed 
upon him. Charles and the queen endeavoured to save him, but 
their efforts were unavailing, he was beheaded on Tower Hill, to 
the gratification of the people, who looked upon him as a monster 
of iniquity, the great opposer of a redress of their grievances, a far 
vourer of absolute power, and one who would willingly enslave 
them to please the desires of his master. After the impeachment 
of Strafford, the parliament adopted active measures to sustain not 
only its existence, but its independence. Several bills were passed 
of the greatest importance to the liberties of the state, the per- 
petuation of chartered rights, and the security of the kingdom. Had 
Charles, at this period, had wise and good counsellors, all might 
have been well ; parliament could have been appeased, the peo- 
ple conciliated and the kingdom saved from the horrors of a civil 
war. But the grandson of Mary, rash and vindictive, was swayed 
by wicked counsellors, and infatuated with his notions of preroga- 
tive, continually encroaching upon right, justice, and law, ne came 
to an open and final rupture with the representatives of the people. 
The puritans had disseminated their doctrines and powers; their 
zeal in the cause of conscience and liberty had increased, and 
mighty leaders in the cause of freedom arose,/who undauntedly 
braved the insolence of their barbarous king, and animated the 
people to a determination to preserve their rights, and defend, 
witn their lives and fortunes, the constitution of the country and 
the laws of the realm. Foremost among the patriots was John 
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Hampden; rich, brave and independent, he stood forth as tiie 
champion of liberty, and the asserter of equal rights and priri- 
leges. 

Many individuals refused to pay the tax of ship money, which 
had been imposed by Charles, without the consent of parliament ; 
but John Hampden was the person upon whom the vengeance of 
the court was to be inflicted. Opulent, learned, of commanding 
influence in his nativ^county, a member of the house of commons, 
the parasites of the king regarded him as an object, who, if pun- 
ishea anew> with the least appearance of law, would strike terror 
mto the minds of all that -dared to resist the king's authority. 

The cause came on before the court of exchequer — 

** And in the intense anxiety," says our author, **which it awak- 
ened, all other interests seemed swallowed up and forgotten. It was 
heard before the twelve judges in the exchequer chamber, and the 
pleadings occupied no less than eleven days. St John and Holbom 
were counsel for the defendant, and the attorney and solicitor gene- 
ral Banks and Littleton for the crown. Against the right of taxa- 
tion by the crown, without parliament, were pleaded the ^general 
principles of English law and many decisions; magna charta, and 
the several confirmations of it, and last of alU the petition of right 
ratified by the reigning sovereign. On the other side, were pleaded* 
several precedents, many of them inapplicable, and all drawn from 
unsettled and very early trials; and because to the strong and pre- 
c^ise language of so many charters and statutes no other defence 
could be opposed, the crown lawyers, and several of the judges, 
were impelled to justify this extortion on principles, which, it was 
evident, would leave to the subject nothing which he could call his 
own; such as the absolute nature of royal authority, and the impli- 
cit submission due to the sovereign, who alone was to be accounted 
the fit judge of the necessity of what he required for the safety of 
the slate. Some even went so far as to deny the authority of par- 
liament to set limits to the inherent and transcendent prerogatives 
of the crown, of which they affirmed the power of arbitrary taxation 
to be one. It was an error, judge Berkely said, to maintain that, 
by the fundan>ental policy of the kingdom, the king could be re- 
strained from taking money without a common consent in parlia- 
ment. The law knows no such king-yoking policy. The law is, 
itself, an old and trusty servant of the king's; it is his instrument 
or means which he useth to govern the people by. I never heard 
or read that Itx was rexf but it is common and most true that rex is 
lex.'' 

«iSeven of the judges decided in favour of the crown, and thus was 
this grand cause despatched. 

Although the king ^ined his point, the case was attended with 
results, the benefits of which we realize at thb moment. 

Hampden's patriotic resistance to these illegal exactions gave to 
the people a courage in opposing taxation without representatioQ, 
which, in the end, destroyed the royal tyrant. An mipulse was 
created in the popular mind which resulted in the overthrow of 
royalty, the announcement and reo^ition of the doctrine, that all 
power emanates from the people, and the foundation of a republic, 
where all men are declared to be bom free and equal. Hampden 
was now everywhere bailed as the patriot and father of his country. 
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But» political oppresaioDs were not the odIj evils which the peo- 
ple suffer^ under Charles. 

Laud, bishop of London, and afterwards archbishop of Canter- 
bury, exercised an uncontrolled authority over the consciences of 
the people, and was a servile instrument in promoting the diaboli- 
cal schemes of the king. 

Haughty, vain and bigoted, he assumed a power in the church 
as despotic and intolerant as that of the pope, in the darkest ages, 
and hence, vast numbers of the Puritans readily embarked for 
America, to escape from the intolerance of this infuriated and per- 
secuting priest The abuses in the church ; the dbposition of the 
king; his rejection of parliamentary counsel; his unconstitutional 
impositions in the form of loans, benevolences, etc.; his unjust and 
unwarrantable extortions; his imprisoning and otherwise pun- 
ishing his subjects according to his own will and pleasure ; and the 
whole course of his conduct in chdkh and state, soon brought mat- 
ters to a crisis. 

Defving the power of parliament, and determined to humble it 
to his demands, he erected the standard of war, and England present- 
ed the melancholy spectacle of a nation involved in all th)S horrors 
of a civil and sanguinary strife. ^ 

After several engagetnents, the parliamentary army prevailed, 
and Charles, finding himself at the mercy of his subjects, fled from 
Oxford, whither he had retreated, and threw himself into the hands 
of the Scottish army. The parliament now deliberated how it 
should obtain possession of his person ; and upon the payment of 
200,000^!. the Scots, (to their eternal infamy, whatever were the 
deeds of their refugee guest,) delivered him up to the commission- 
ers who had been appdnted to receive him. He was conveyed 
to England, tried for his maladministration, conVicted, condemned, 
and beheaded on the 30th of January, 1649, before his own palace, 
in the fortyninth year of his age and the twentyfourth of his reign. 

Su'ch was the end of a monarch, who. presuming upon the absurd 
notion of divine right, encroached upon the rights of his people, in- 
flicted the most unjust punishments, extorted by illegal measures 
the fruits of their industry, established an inquisitioiKOver their con« 
sciences, until, roused from their apathy, they made him an exam- 
ple, by bringing him to the scafiold. That his punishment was 
just, will hardly admit of a doubt. He was a merciless and hateful 
brrant, and the many barbarous acts, of which he was guilty, loudly 
aemanded that his Ufe should be the forfeit of his crimes. His reign, 
however, was productive of beneficial results ; his attempt to em- 
body all power in his own person, and his constant endeavours to 
dispense with parliamentaiy usages awakened public attention ; 
human rights were in consequence discussed, the principles of 
government were examined, the foundations of political systems 
were investigated, and a spirit of general enquiry had gone abroad, 
which has resulted in the extension of popular rights, independence 
of conscience, freedoita of the press, and the general diffusion of 
knowledge. The condition of man has been ameliorated, his un- 
alienable rights are understood. ^ 

Amidst the turbulent reign of Obarles, the improvements ci life 
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were not neglected; agricaltore began to obtain attentkniy and 
architecture was not neglected. 

Poetry was cultivated, and Waller refined its yersificatiofi, and 
adorned the language. 

Theological discussions were, however, the subjects which g^ned 
the largest share of attention, and were carried to a roost ridiculous 
extent. 

The (tiry and zeal, displayed in these iiM|uirie8, remarkably ex- 
einptify the disposition in the human mind to dispute about words 
and to substitute subtlety for sense, and quibbling for argument 
Painting was patronized by Charles, and Reubens and Vandyke 
were favoured and countenanced at court. Many learned and in- 
tellectual men arose in his reign, and adorned it with lumiDoas and 
profound productions. 

Great research and industry are manifest upon every page of this 
work, and Miss Aiken has come to her task well and amply pre- 
pared with materials, which she has developed in a manner alike 
creditable to her talents and her impartiality. 

As an historical work, it presents nigh claims to approbation, and 
we have seldom engaged in the perusal of a book with more plea- 
sure and satisfaction. Discordant facts are reconciled, contradictory 
statements are minutely and rigidly examined, and a fair and just 
portraiture of the times, the spirit of the age, and the manners, 
usages, customs and laws of the people is given. The life of CSiarles 
is graphically delineated; his faults and vices arc faithfully exposed; 
bk errors in opinion and practice clearly exhibited to view; and a 
picture is boldly drawn ot the causes which led him to the adop- 
tion of those pernicious measures which finally resulted in his peo* 
pie taking his life, as a sacrifice to their wrongs. 

The work is ably written, the narrative of events is regular and 
perspicuous, the style is easy and smooth, and the facts appear to 
have been collated with research and impartiality. Illustrations 
of character, and brief biographic notices of the prominent actors 
of this disastrous reign adorn its pages, and many anecdotes of dis- 
tinguished personages are related, which cannot fail to interest the 
reader. It is a* work' which every American shoukl read ; it is the 
best history of Charles and his court with which we are acquainted, 
and it embodies a mass of information on the rise and progress of 
hberb^, which is nowhere else in the same space to be found. The 
first dawn of liberty is here unfolded, and we behold the early 
pilgrims bidding adieu to their native land, and seeking shelter from 
religious and political oppression in our then wild and savage clime. 
We see the rapid advancement of republican doctrines, and trace 
to the fountain the origin of our government and institutions. We 
commend the work to the considerate perusal of all who feel an in- 
terest in the cause of freedom, knowledge, and humanity. 

A. C. D. 
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A LECTURE ON MEDICAL EDUCATION. 

BT DR SAMUEL JACKSON. 

We need hardly inform our readers, that Dr Jackson is Assistant 
Lecturer to the Theory and Practice of Medicine and Clinicfd Me- 
dicine in the University of Pennsylvania, and that, as an able aod 
sagacious practitioner, and as an eloquent and philosophical 
teacher of the medical art, he is at the summit of his profession. 
The lecture, which is the subject of our remarks, was pronounced 
before the medical class, as an introductory to his course on the 
Institutes of Medicine for the session of 1833-34. It is a sound and 
luminous exposition of the existing defects in medical instruction^ 
and is fraught with the most salutary suggestions throughput Dr 
Jackson very properly considers that a reform in our medical in« 
stitutions is absolutely necessary, and that the mode and tinae, aa 
regards the acquirement of medical knowledge, should be adapted 
* to the improved state of science. In this opinion we entirely con- 
cur, and we predict, that the time is not far distant, when the pre- 
sent state of things, in relation to medicine, will be entirely revolu- 
tionized, by the bold hand of some untrammelled genius, whose 
mind will look with scorn and contempt on the mechanical mode of 
teaching medicine. The rich sinecures of univorsities will fade 
away before the innovations of some modem Paracelsus, and the car 
of empirical medicine will ride triumphant over the ruins of sys- 
tematic theory and routine and uncertain practice. 

We would, therefore, admonish those, who are placed as senti- 
nels, to watch over the interests of mankind, and to guard them 
from the dangers of disease, to reform existing abuses, — to remodel 
. entirely the organization of professorships, and at once to esta- 
blish a system of teaching, commensurate with the expansion of 
science, and in accordance with the principles of the inductive 
philosophy. Let pupils be taught to thmk, to reason, and to judge 
for themselves, — place in their hands the bright torch of inductive 
philosophy, and when you relate a fact, use it only as a guide to 
principles. Let not the faculty of memory only be called into ac- 
tion, — bring into requisition each power of the mind, but more 
particularly the faculty of judgment. Let the disciples of the no* 
ble art of medicine be brought to analyze rigidly, examine facts 
carefully, and let them be forcibly impressed with the necessity of 
not concluding hastily or judging rashly. Let the aim of all medi- 
cal inquiries be the establishment of sound principles and a correct 
pathology — and then we may expect that the labourers will bring 
forth a harvest of grain, instead of cha£ 

The annexed extract should be attentively considered by the 
Medical Student^ and the admonitions, which it contains, should be 
forever treasured up in the memory. ** Dismiss then, gentlemen; 
(says the Doctor,) from you, undue reverence for mere authority. 
Let it not take deep root in your nunds, or they will be incapable 
of admitting new trudis, conflicting with adopted opinions. Scepti- 
cism is no crime in medicine. We acknowledge no oracle but na- 
ture. Whatever doctrine you find in books, or hear in lectures. 
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subject it to the ordeal of observation, experinient, and reason. If 
it cannot be referred to some established principle, should you not 
dismiss it as unsound ? or at least hold it in doubt for subsequent 
consideration 7" 

In concluding our remarks on this lecture, we would strongly re- 
commend it to the attention not only of the student, but also to the 
established practitioner — it is replete with instruction, and cannot 
fail to awaken, from the stupid and deplorable apathy which exists 
in the minds of the overpaid teacher of medicine, interested atten- 
tion, at least, to the glarii^ facts, — that doubt as regards the skill 
of the regtdars is overspreading the minds of the people like a cloud, 
and that unless a reform is speedily commenced, the halls of our 
Colleges and Universities will soon be desolate, and the sound of the 
systematic teacher's voice will be heard no more. Empiricism 
will prevail, Galen will rise from the dead, clothed in a new earb, 
and the quackery of ancient days will again overspread the land. 



SONG. 



As blend the hues of earth and heaven, 

By fountains hymning Love. 
Thy voice and smile, at twilight even, 

Haimt every whispering grove; 
The clouds, thy throne— me stars, thine eyes^ 

The diamond vault, thy bi-ow — 
Why should I quench these ec8tcu^ie8 

Without a praver and vow? 
Why should the ourning glance of mind 

On Memory's ruin sleam. 
When wEurcnes thrilTthe morning wind- 
Love voices, evening's beam? 
Should doubt andjgloom pervade the heart 

Where love with fame reposes ? 
And Hope, the rainbow seraph, part 

From Pleasure's realm of roses? 
When Peril round the banner rallies 

Of heroes wrapt in war, 
Should sighs and tears in woodland vallie* 

Dim each triumphant star ? 
No !— Cflory is the lord of Love, 
• His triumph-cries, its pinions ; 
The palm-crown, borne by Beauty's dove,^ 

Waves o'er the world's dominions 1 



SONNET. 

How like Divinity this soft, still eve I 
The sun of Autumn, like a god, is setting^ 
And. oh, the beauty tempts me to fbrffettmg 

Those giant ills that long have made me grieva* 

Bright angels seem reposing on yon verge 
Of billowy hjght, and from their airy wings, 
Fanning infmity, a perfume springs. 

Like cherub breathings. The low luUing surge. 

Breaking far o'er the shelly beach— the deep 
Soft music of the groves— the whirl and rush 
Of dropping sere leaves and the trickling gosh 

Of rivulets that from the brown cliffs leap— C^r\nn](> 
This dying loveliness melts all my woes, ^ by Vjvj*^ viv^ 
And hallows sorrows death alone can close ! v. 
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THE GfiOLOGY OF THE ALLEGHANIES. 

To His Excellency John Floyd, Governor of Virginia, 

SiR» — Although I have not the honour of a personal acquaint- 
ance \vith you^fam not reluctant to appeal to your patriotism and 
wisdom, assured that I shall find, in the great and growii^ interest 
of the subject to the country at large and particularly to that 
portion of the Union over which you preside with so much dignity 
and discretion, a su£Scient apology for occupying so much of your 
valuable time as will enable you to give the present communica* 
tion an attentive perusal. 

I have recently returned from a geological excursion through 
Vii^ipia. I entered the state near the head waters of the Potomac, 
passed thence to Winchester, and followed the course of that fine 
valley to the natural bridge ; retracing my steps, I turned west^ 
ward at Staunton, crossed the mountain at Jennings* Gap, and 
visited the celebrated medicinal springs in that region. Returning, 
I went from Staunton through Charlottesville to Richmond and 
down the James to its mouth. When this tour is taken, in con- 
nexion with a former visit to Wheeling, it will be conceded that I 
have seen enough of the state to enable me to form a rough estimate 
of its geological and mineralc^cal importance, and I do assure you, 
sir, that, although my anticipations were far from being meagre, I 
was astonished at the vastness and variety of interesting objects in 
that department of natural history, which were constantly develop- 
ing themselves, and inviting the mind of man to reflection and his 
hands to industry, and displaying, at every step, the wisdom and 
beneficence of thd great Creator. • 

I determined upon suggesting to your excellency the expedience 
of a topographical, geological, and mineralc^ical survey of Virginia. 
Should the enlightened representatives of the freemen of your 
state concur in this opinion, it will redound to the honour of all 
concerned by the encouragement it will give to the study of the 
natural sciences — by the enhancement in value of lands in the in- 
terior — thereby enriching the state and its citizens, and giving a 
very proper check to unnatural migrations to the extreme west — 
by bnnging to light and usefulness innumerable valuable though 
crude materiahr— thereby, not only enlarging the scope of manufac- 
tures and the useful arts, but furnishing carrying for the canals and 
roads already constructed, and assisting fresh internal improvement 
in locations of equal importance. 

That I may not appear to be too enthusiastic, pardon me for 
Dointing out some of the most obvious features in the geology of 
Virginia. 

Whether we consider the comfort and convenience of our species, 
or the industry and prosperity of a state, there is no mineral pro^ 
duction that can rival in importance our anthracite and bituminous 
coal. In this country, where we have, hitherto, always had a 
superabundance of fuel, from the vast extent of our natural forests, 
the importance of a constant and abundant supply is not felt as it i 
should be. We are too apt to fail in a just appreciation of its vahie, 
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but a moment's reflection will show that it ought not to be so super* 
ficiaUy regarded. Without fuel, of what use would be to us the 
metallic ores? For instance, iron, which is now moulded, drawn 
and worked into thousands and tens of thousands of useful instru- 
ments, from a knife to the complicated machinery of a steam en- 
gine, would for ever remain an indissoluble and useless mass of 
matter, without the aid of fuel. Even the steam engine itself, that 
colossus of modem machinery, without the assistance of fire, would 
be inactive and unimportant* 

The Rev. Mr Conybeare, an eminent English geologist, speak-, 
ing of the coal veins, (or coal measures^ as they are called abroad,) 
thus expresses himself. 

'^The manuracturing industry of this Island^ colossal as is the 
fabric which it has raised, rests principally oa no other base thaa 
our fortunate position with regard to the rocks of this series. 
Should our coal mines ever be exhausted, it would melt away at 
once, and it need not be said that the effect produced on private 
and domestic comfort would be equally fatal with the diminution of 
piublic wealth; we should lose many of the advantages of our high 
civilization, and much of our cultivated ground must be again 
shaded with forests,, to afford fuel to a remnant of our present popu- 
lation. That there is a progressive tendency to approach this limit, 
is certain; but ages may yet pass before it is felt very sensibly; 
and when it does approach, the increasing difficulty and expense of 
working the mines of coal will operate by successive and gradual 
checks against its consumption through a long period, so that the 
transition may not be very violent. Our manufactures would first 
feel the shock; the excess of population supported by them would 
cease to be called into existence, as the demand for their labour 
ceased, the cultivation of poor lands would become less profitable^ 
and their conversion into forests more so." 

Where is the state in this Union, I might perhaps safely ask, 
where is the country in the world, that can surpass Viipnia in the 
variety of position and abundance of supply of this priceless com- 
bustible ? She possesses, not only, in common with her sister states, 
a liberal quantity of bituminous coal in her western and carbona^ 
ceous reeions, where> according to geological calculations, bitumi- 
nous coal might be reasonably expected to be found ; but iA the 
eastern division of the state, — within a few miles of the tide water 
of a majestic stream, which empties its ample waters into the At- 
lantic ocean, in a geological position where bituminous coal never 
would have been sought, because it could not there have ever been 
expected to be discovered, bituminous coal of a good quality and 
apparently in great abundance, has been found; nature seeming, 
as it were, in this instance, to enable her to favour an otherwise 
highly favoured land, to have defied all her own rules, and baffled 
the skill of the gravest geologist, by depositing bituminous coal upon 
the naked and barren bosom of the uncarbonaceous granite ! I 
have often wondered why this anomaly did not strike the capacious 
mind of Jefferson, and why he, or some other of the many reflect- 
ing men of Virginia, was not led by it to inquire, what else there 
might be in store for the good people of that state? By neglecting 
to seek for them, we ungratefully reject the proffered kindnesses^ 
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our Creator. The laws of inanimate matter are, in this respect, 
iQ unison vith those that govern animated nature. We are furnish- 
ed with the material and means, but in order to stimulate us to use- 
fal and healthful industry, we must labour in their appropriation. 
God gives us the earth and the seed, but we must plough and sow 
or we can never reap — so he has bountifully placed within our 
reach innumerable valuable rocks, minerab and combustibles, but, 
to enjoy them, we must delve into the bowels of the earth ; and 
having found them, we must, by various laborious processes, render 
them fit for our use. To those who are accustomed to regard 
these things, it & difficult to determine which causes the most pain- 
ful sensations — to observe how few coal mines, in comparison with 
what might be, are opened in the neighbourhood of Richmond, or 
the want of skill exhibited in the selection and working of those 
recently developed. 

Nor is the deposite of the bituminous coal upon the granite the 
only geological anomaly of this affluent region. Proceeding from 
Charlottesville towards Richmond, almost immediately after you 
leave the talcose formation of the Blue Ridge, you are astonished 
at the fertility of the soil ; you can scarcely persuade yourself that 
you are travelling over a country of primitive rocks. Soon, how- 
ever, you discover that the fertility is not universal, but confined to 
patches of a.brickred covering, that overlay the disintegrated ma- 
terials of the primordial formations * and, upon seeking further into 
this curious matter, your surprise is not a little ihcreased upon 
discovering that this brick red covering owes its existence to the in- 
tegration of a rock which, in most other places, is exceedingly slow 
to decompose, and which, when decomposed, forms a cold and in- 
hospitable soil. It is the hornblende sienite. Here, it is surcharged 
with iron, which, oxidating by exposure to the atmosphere and 
moisture, freely disintegrates, and the oxide of iron, being set at 
liberty, imparts its colouring to the ground and fertilizes the soil in 
an extraordinary degree. 

Professor Hitchcock, in his report of a geological survey of Mas- 
sachusetts, makes the following remarks in relation to the effect of 
iron upon a soil. 

**No ore, except iron, occurs in sufficient quantity in the state to 
deserve notice in an agricultural point of view. In the west part 
of Worcester county, the soil, for a width of several miles across 
the whole State, is so highly impregnated with the oxide of iron, 
as to receive from it a very deep tinge of what is called iron ruai. 
This is particularly the case in the low grounds; where are fre- 
quently found beds of bog ore. I do not know very definitely the 
effect of this iron upon vegetation; but, judging from the general 
excellence of the farms in the Brookfields, Sturbridge, Hardwick, 
New Braintree, Barre, Hubbardston, etc., I should presume it to 
be good. Certainly it cannot be injurious; for no part of the coun- 
ty exceeds the towns just named in the appearance of its farming 
interest; and nearly all the county, as may be seen by the map, is 
of one formation. It would be an interesting problem, which in 
that county can be solved, to determine the precise influence of a 
soil highly ferruginous upon vegetation." oigitzed by - 

Next in geological and statistical importance, I would place the 
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mineral springs of Virginia; and these would, form a legitimate 
subject of investigation to those who should be appointed to con- 
duct a geological survey. 

I am not aware of anv portion of country of the same extent 
possessing the same number and variety of mineral sprii^ as the 
counties of Bath, Greenbriar, and Monroe. 

This is a subject, upon which one might easily compose a book, 
but I must confine myself to a few lines. The waters are thermal 
and cold; the former of various d^rees of intensity. They hdd 
in solution a variety of metals, eartl^ acids, and alkalies, combined 
in various proportions and suited to relieve the sufferings of invalids 
from divers and dissimilar diseases. Mineral springs of less interest 
^ than these have excited the attention of the learned in almost 
every age and country, and Virginia owes it to her high mental 
standing, independently of every other condderati(»i, to assist the 
cause of science by investigating the causes of the high tempera- 
ture and making accurate analyses of these valuable waters. It is 
the duty of states, as it is of individuals, to furnish their quota to 
the general stock of information, and this is pecuUarly the duty of 
a republican state where happiness, nay where even political ex- 
istence depends upon the improvement of the mindfrof its citixens. 
Dr Jdm Mason Good, in his ''Book of Nature,'' after describing the 
barren state of society in the middle ages, says; " We have thus 
rapidly travelled over a wide ^nd dreary desert, that, like the 
sandy wastes of Africa, has seldom been found refreshed by spots 
of verdure, and what is the moral? That ignorance is eter asso- 
ciated with wretchedness and vice, and knowledge with happiness 
and virtue. Their connexions are indissoluble, they are woven in 
the very texture of things and constitute the only substantial dif- 
ference between man and man," and I would add between state 
and state. Has the heat of these waters any connexion with vol- 
canic phenomena? or is the temperature entirely chemical^ origi- 
nating in the decomposition of sulphuret of iron, as I suggested some 
years ago in a paper published upon the subject 7 At the Hot 
Springs, the hot sulphur water and the cold pure water issue out 
or the calcareous rock at the base of the warm spring mountain 
within a few feet of each other. One of these Virginia sprii^ 
maked a copious deposite of calcareous tufa; at another you per- 
cdve newly formed crystals of sulphate of iron : the white sulpnur 
spring takes its name from a rich white deposite, the reiK sulphur 
from on^ of that colour. If this is not an uncommon and a highly 
interestii^ section of country, calling aloud for investigation and 
meriting fegislative interference, then have I taken entirely an er- 
roneous view of the subject 

The warm spring mountain is white sandstone. The rocks of 
the valley of the hot springs are all calcareous, argillaceous, and 
silecious. They are all nearly vertical. At first we two former 
and afterwards the two latter rocks alternate. They have all 
been deposited in a horizontal position, and between their narrow 
strata are thin layers of clav enclosing organic remains. Those of 
the lime and slate are principally zoophytes ; that of the sileceous 
is the fossil described by Doctor R. Harlan from a specimen ob- 
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tained by me in tbe western part of tfie state of New York. He 
supposed it to be a now extinct vepelahle fossil of the family Fu- 
coiae» and he has called it Fucoids Brongniartij in honour of M. 
BroDgniard. But I suppose it to be animal and to belong to the 
famity of the encrimtes. 

The mountain ranges of Virginia are more numerous and the 
valleys consequently narrower than they are in Pennsylvania, but 
some of them are very interesting. The great valley as it is some- 
times called, or par excellence, the Valky situated between the 
Blue Ridge and the North, and Alleghany Mountains, is by for the 
most extensive. The rocks often obtrude, rendering the ^il rather 
scanty, but nevertheless this is a fine district Of country. I could 
find no fossils in this rock. 

In r^ard to the metallic ores I would observe that I discovered . 
sufficient indicationsof their existing in Vii^niain quantities suf- 
ficient to justify a more accurate examination, btm abounds in 
almost every part of the western section of the state ; traces of 
copper, lead, manganese and chrome have also been discovered 
near the Blue Rid^e, anc} the gold of Orange county is equal to any 
found in the Carolinas or (jreo%ia« 

I have never seen anything that exceeds tfie richness and va* 
riety of cokuring of the serpentine of the Blue Ridge. This mineral 
is easily cut,^ and the fineness of the grain and texture renders it sus* 
ceptible of a high polish. At Toplitz, in Saxony, several hundred 

C arsons are employed in its manufacture. Besides, the minerals be- 
nging to the takose formation and generally accompcmying Ser- ' 
pentine are many of them vahiable in the arts ; for instance, 
steatite (soapstone) talc, chromate of iron, chlorite slate, and na- 
tive magnesia. A geological survey would, most probably, lead to 
the discovery of most of these minerals. 

I could make large additions to this communication, but for the 
/ear of trespassing upon your patience. I will, therefore, close my 
observations with noticing two instances of want of confidence in 
the mineral productions of your own state which I am persuaded a 
geological survey would tend to correct. I met many wagons 
foaded with sulphate of lime (gypsum) from Nova Scotia, taken to 
tbe interior tone used as compost, but saw not one employed to 
bring carbonate of lime (common limestone) from the inexhaust- 
ible quarries of the ereat valley to any other district to be used 
for the same purpose! 

In the beautiful and flourishing city of Richmond I observed the 
fronts of two stores fitting up in me new and fashionable style with 
granite (sienite) firom Massachusetts, while there exist in the James 
river and on its banks, in the immediate vicinity of the town, rocks 
of a superior quality, in quantities sufficient to build a score of mag- 
nificent cities. 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, your obedient servant, 

Peter A. Browitb. 

PhOaddphiaf September, 1838. 

Digitized by 'LaOOQlC 
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AN EVENING SONG OF PIEDMONT. 

NEAR THE MONASTERY OF MONTFERRAT. 

Ave Maria ! 't is life's holiest hour, 
The starlight wedding of the ecu-th and heaven, 
When music breathes its perfume from the flower, 
And high revealings to the heart are given. 
Soil o'er the meadows steals the dewv air, 
Like dreams of bliss, the deep blue ether glows, 
And the stream murmurs round its islets Tair 
The tender nightsong of a charmed repose. 

Ave Maria 1 H is the hour of love. 
The kiss of rapture and the linked embrace, 
The hallowed converse in the dim still grove, 
The elysium of a heart-revealing face. 
When all is beautiful— for we are blest, 
When all is lovely— for we are beloved, 
When all is silent— for our passions rest. 
When all is faithful— for our hopes are proved. 

Ave Maria ! 't is the hour of prayer, 
Of hushed communion with ourselves and heaven, 
When our waked hearts their inmost thoughts declare. 
High, pure, farsearchin^, like the light of even; 
When nope becomes fruition and we feel 
The holy earnest of eternal peace, 
That bids our pride before the Omniscient kneel. 
That bids our wild and warring passions cease. 

Ave Maria! sofl the vesper hymn 
Floats through the cloisters of yon holy pile, 
And 'mid the stillness of the nightwatch dim 
Attendant spirits seem to hear and smile! 
Hark! hath it ceased? The vested seeks her cell, 
And reads her heart — a melancholy tale; 
A song of happier years, whose echoes swell 
O'er her lost love mid pale bereavement's wail. 

Ave Maria! let our prayers ascend 
For them whose holy offices afibrd 
No joy in heaven — on earth without a friend — 
That true though faded image of the Lord ! 
For them in vam the face of nature glows. 
For them in vain the sun in ^lory burns. 
The hollow heart consumes m fiery woes. 
And meets despair and death where'er it turns. 

Ave Maria! in the deep pine wood, 
On the clear stream and o'er the azure sky, 
Bland twilight smiles, and starry solitude 
Breathes hope in every breeze that wanders by. 
Ave Maria ! may our last hour come 
As briglit, as pure, as gentle, heaven ! as this 1 
Let faith attend us smiling to the tomb. 
And life and death are boQi the heirs or bliss ! 



CHRISTIANITY AND THE DRAMA. 

It may be both amusing and instructive to investigate the origin 
and developement of the European drama, and to see how far the 
spirit of Christianity, though certainly hostiJe to the introduction of 
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theatrical entertainments, contributed, through its associatioD vritii 
chivalry, feudalism and the crusades, to their permanent establish- 
ment There are many, especially among the descendants of our 
Puritans and Quakers, who view, not only the theatre, but even 
dramatic poems, with prejudice, di^ust and horror. Without, 
perhaps, reflecting that there are multitudes, in every city, who 
mil mingle in profane and licentious scenes, and that the theatre, 
with all its attendant immoralities, is not the parent, perhaps, of 
greater vices than other much frequented haunts, they disclaim 
and denounce the stage, its authors and its actors, with a fervour 
proportionate to the intensity of their abhorrence. The true 
philosophy of social life, however, as well as of legislation, instead 
of requiring the extinction of all human evils, fomes and frailties, 
wisely provides means to restrain their excesses and diminish their 
influences. Sin and sorrow, crime and degradation must exist 
while man exbts; did he cease to err, he would cease to be human. 

While we deprecate and deplore, therefore, the thousand crimes 
which are daily perpetrated around us, let us not too vehemently 
condenm the drama as the cause and the theatre as the scene of 
all profanity and licentiousness. Guilt has its other haunts, and 
common vice, its less restraine^d occasions. Had no theatre ever 
existed — ^had no drama ever appeared — would the world have been 
purer, happier and more exalted in their inclinations and propensi- 
ties 7 But our business is to trace the modern drama from its origin 
in the masques, mysteries and moralities to its establishment in uie 
fifteenth century; and, in this, the truth of history shall be our 
guide. 

Christianity from its first origin was inimical to the institution of 
the theatre. The Fathers of the Church inveigh against its pro- 
faneness and immod^ty. In the treatise of Tertullian, De Special 
culiSf he has written expressly upon the subject The various au- 
thorities on this head have been collected and quoted by the ene- 
mies of the stage, from Prynne to Collier. Their reprobation of the 
theatre is founded, first, upon its origin, as connected with heathen 
superstition : and secondly, on the beastly license practised in the 
pantomimes, which though they partook not of the regular drama, 
were presented, nevertheless, in the same place, and before the 
same audience. " We avoid your shows and games," says Tertul- 
lian, ** because we doubt the warrant of their origin. They savour 
of superstition and idolatry, and we dislike the entertainment, as 
abhorring the heathen religion on which it is founded." In another 
place he observes, ** the temples were united to theatres, that super- 
stition might patronize debauchery," for they were dedicated to 
fiacchus and Venus, the confederate deities of ebriety and lust. 

It was not only the connexion of the theatre with heathen super- 
stition, that ofiended the primitive church ; but also theprofligacy 
of some of the entertainments which were exhibited. There can- 
not be much objected to the regular Roman dramas in this parti- 
cular, since even Collier allows them to be more decorous than the 
British stage of his own time; but, in the Ludi Scenici^ the intrigues 
of the gods and the heroes were represented upon the stage with: 
the utmost grpseness. These obscene and scandalous performances 
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thus far coincided vtiHh the drama, that thej were acted in the 
same theatres, and in honour of the same deities, and both were 
subjected to the same sweeping condemnati<»i. Thej were not» 
however, absolutelj or formally abolished, even when Christianitr 
became the religion of the state. Tertullian and St Augustine both 
speak of the scenic representations of their own day, under the 
distinct characters of tragedy and comedy ; and though condemned 
by the church, and abhorred by the more staid Christians, there is 
little doubt that the ancient theatre continued to exists until it was 
buried under the ruins of the Roman empire. 

The same proneness to fictitious personification, which is a pro* 
pensity common to all countries, introduced, during the dark aces, 
a rude specimen of drama into most of the nations of Europe. Like 
the first e£R)rts of the ancients in that art, it bad its foundation in 
religion ; with this great difference, that as the rites of Bacchus 
were suited to the worship of such a deity, the religious dramas, 
mysteries, or moralities were often so unworthy of the Christian reli- 
gion on which they were founded, that their toleration can be at- 
tributed only to the ignorance of the laity, and the cunning of the 
priesthood, who used them, with other idle and indecorous solem- 
nities, to amuse the people's minds, and detain them in contented 
bondage to their spintual superiors. 

In the empire of the East, religious exhibitions of a theatrical 
character were instituted about the year 990, by Th^phylact, 
patriarch of Constantinople, with the intention of weaning the minds 
of the people from the pagan revels, by substituting christian spec- 
tacles, partaking the same spirit of license. His contemporaries 
S've him little credit for his good intentions. " Theophylact," s^ys 
xlrenus, '' introduced the pntctice, which prevails to this day, of 
scandalizing Grod and the memory of his saints, <»i the most splendid 
and popular festivals, by indecent and ridiculous songs and enor^ 
mous shoutings, even in the midst of those sacred hynms which we 
ought to ofier to divine grace for the salvation of our souls. But he, 
having collected a company of base fellows, and placing over them 
one Euthynicus surnamed Casnes, whom he ako appointed the 
superintendent of his church, admitted into the sacrea service dia- 
bolical dances, exclamations of ribaldry, and ballads borrowed from 
the streets and the brothels." — ^The irregularities of the Greek cler- 
gy, who, on certain holidays, personated feigned characters, and . 
entered even the choir in masquerade, are elsewhere mentioned. 
These passages do not prove that actual mysteries or sacred dramas 
were enacted, on such occasions; but probably the indecent revels 
alluded to bore the same relation to such representations, as the 
original rites of Bacchus to the less di^usting exhibitions of Thes- 
pis and Susarion. 

Theatrical antiquaries dispute in which country of Europe dra- 
matic representations of a religious kind first appeared. The in* 
Senious editor of the Chester Mutteries has well remarked that a 
ifficulty must always attend the inquiry, from the doubts that 
exist, whether the earliest recorded performances of each country 
were merely pantomimes, or were accompanied with dialogue. 
The practice of processions and pageants with music, in which 
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biblical characters were presented before the public, is so imme- 
diately connected with that of speaking exhibitions, that it is dif- 
ficult to discriminate the one from the other. 

We are tempted to look first to Italy; as- it is natural that the 
tragic art should have revived in that country in which it was last 
exercised, and where traditions^ and perhaps faint traces of its ex- 
istence were still preserved. 

" The first speaking;sacred drama," says Mr Walker, " was Delia 
Passione di nostra Signer Gesu ChristOf by Giuliano Dati, bishop of 
San Leo, who flourished about the year 1445." Italian scholars, 
and particularly Mussato, the Paduan historian, had composed two 
Latin dramas upon something like the classical model, about the 
year 1300. Yet, though his |)lay upon the tyranny and death of 
Ezzlino obtained him both reputation and honour, it does not ap- 
pear to have been composed for the stage, but rather to have been 
a dramatic poem, since the progress of the piece is often interrupt- 
ed by the poet speaking in his own person. 

The French Drama is traced by M. Le Grand as high as the 
thirteenth century ; and he has produced one curious example of a 
pastoral, entitled On Jeu. He mentions also a farce, two. devotional 
pieces, and two moralities, to each of which he ascribes the same 
title. It may be suspected, that these are only dialogues recited 
by the- travelling minstrels and troubadours ; such as Petrarch 
acknowledges having sometimes composed for the benefit of the 
strolling musicians. Such were probably the spectacles exhibited 
by Philip the Fair in 1313, on account of the honour of knighthood 
conferred on his children. 

Britain was one of the earliest, if not the very first nation in 
which dramatic representation seems to have been revived. The 
Chester Mysteries, called Whitsun Plays, were performed during 
the mayoralty of John Arneway, who filled that office in Chester 
from 1268 to 1276. The banes or proclamation, containing the 
history and character of the pageants which it announces, was as 
follows. 

Reverende lordes and ladyes all, 

That at this tyme here assembled bee, 

By this messuage understande you shall, 

That sometymes there was mayor of this citie, 

Sir John Arnway, Knyghte, who most worthily© 

Contented hymselfe to sett out an playe 

The devise of one Dome RondsLli, moonke of Chester Abbey. 

This moonke, moonke-like in scriptures well seene, 

In storyes travelled with the best sorte ; 

In pagentes set fourth, apparently to all eyne, 

The Olde and Newe Testament with livelye comforte ; 

Intermynglinge therewith, only to medce sporte. 

Some things not warranted by any writt. 

Which to gladd the hearers he woulde men to take yt. 

This matter he abrevited into play es' twenty-four e. 

And every playe of the matter gave but a taste, • 

Leavinge for bettet learninge scircumstances to accomplishe. 

For his proceedinges maye appeare to be in haste : 

Yet all together unprofitable nis labour he did not waste, 

For at this daye. and ever, he deserveth the fame .^ t 

Which all moonkes deserves professinge that nanw^by V^OOQ IC 
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This worthy Knihte Arnway, then mayor of this citie, 

This order toke, as declare to you I shajl, 

That by twenty e-fower occupations, artes, craftes, or mister ies. 

These pagentes shoulde be played after breeffe rehearsall ; 

For every pagente a cariage to be prov>-ded withall, 

In which sorte we purpose this Whitsontyde, 

Our pagentes into three parts to devyde. 

Nowyour worshippfuU Tanners that of custome olde 

The fall of Lucifer did set out, 

Some writers awarrante your matter, therefore be boulde 

Lustelye to playe the same to all the rowtte : 

And yl any tnereof stand in any doubte, 

Your author his author hath, your shewe let bee, 

Good speech, fyne players, with apparill comelye. 

Such were the celebrated Mysteries of Chester. They were so 
highly popular, ris to be ranked in the estimation of the vulgar with 
the bfiilads of Robin Hood ; for a character in one of the old morali- 
ties is introduced as boasting 

1 can rhimes of Robin Hood, and Randall of Chester, 
But ol'our Lord and our Lady I can nought at all. 

The poetical value of these mysteries is never considerable, 
though they are to be found among the dramatic antiquities of all 
parts of EurApf\ It was, however, soon discovered that the purity 
of the Christian religion was inconsistent with these rude games, in 
which passages from Scripture were profanely mingled with human 
inventions of a very rude and indecorous character. To the Myste- 
ries, therefore, succeeded the Moralities, a species of dramatic exer- 
cisCi which involved more art and ingenuity, and was besides much 
more proper for a public amusement, than the parodies of Sacred 
History, which had hitherto entertained the public. 

These Moralities bear some analogy to the old or original comedy 
of the ancients. They were often founded upon allegorical subjects, 
and almost always bore a poignant allusion to the incidents of the 
day. Public reformation was their avowed object, and, of course, 
satire was frequently the implement which they employed. Dr 
Percy, however, remarks that they were of two characters, serious 
and ludicrous ; the one approaching to the tragedy, the other to the 
comedy of classical times; so that they brought taste to the thres- 
hold of the drama. The difference between the Catholic and Re- 
formed religion was fiercely disputed in some of these dramas ; and 
in Scotland, in particular, a mortal blow was aimed at the Roman 
Church, by the celebrated Sir David Lindsay, in a play or morality 
acted in 1539, and entitled The Satire of the Three Estates. The 
objects of this drama were entirely political, although it is mixed 
with comic scenes, and introduced by an interlude, in coarseness 
alt(^ether unmatched. The spirit of Aristophanes, in all its good 
and evil, seems to have actuated the Scottish king-at-arms. It is a 
singular proof of the liberty allowed to such representations at the 
period, that James V. and his queen repeatedly witnessed a piece, 
in which the corruptions of the existing government and religion 
were treated with such satirical severity. 

In a letter to the Lord Privy Seal of England, dated January 
26th, 1640, Sir William Eure gives the fo''<>wii^.^acc5p\jn<^^ A^ 
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play, as it had then been performed ; " in the feast of Epiphanie at 
Lightgowe, before the king, qiieene, and the whole counsaile, spi- 
rituall and temporall. — In the first entres come in Solacb (whose 
parte was but to make mery, sing ballets with his fellowes, and 
drinke at the interludes of the play,) whoe showed firste to all the 
audience the play to be played. Next come in a king, who passed 
to his throne^ having nae speche to thende of the play, and then 
to ratify and approve, as in parliament, all things done by the rest 
of the players, which represented The Three Estates. With hym 
came his cortiers, Placcsbo, Picthank, and Flatterye, and sic alike 
gard ; one swering he was the lustiest, starkeste, best proportionit, 
and most valyeant man that ever was ; ane other swere he was 
the beste with long-bowe, cross-bpwe, and culverin, and so fourth. 
Thairafter there come a man armed in harness, with a swerde 
drawn in his hande, a Bushop, a Burges-mai^, and Experience, cledc 
like a Doctor ; who set them all down on the dels under the Kixg. 
After them come a poor man, who did go up and down the scaflolde, 
making a hevie complainte that he was herejet, throw the cour- 
tiers taking his fewe in one place, and his tacklt;.? in another ; wher- 
through he had sceyled his house, his wyfe and childrene beggjng 
thar brede, and so of. many thousands in Scotland ; saying thair was 
no remedy to be gotten, as he was neither ac (luaintcd with con- 
troller nor treasurer. And then he looked to the king, and said he 
was not king in Scotland, for there was ane other king in Scotland 
that hanged John Armstrang, with his fellowes, Sym the Laird, 
and mony other mae ; but he had left ane thing undone. Then he 
made a long narracione of the oppression of the poor, by the taking 
of the corse-presaunte heists, and of the berrying of poor men by 
the consistorye lawe, and of many other abusions of the Spirituali- 
tie and Church. Then the Bushop raise and rebuked him. Then 
the Man of Armes alledged the contraire, and commanded the poor 
man to go on. The poor man proceeds with a long list of the 
bishop's evil practices, the vices of cloisters, etc. This is proved by 
Experience, who, from a New Testament, shows the office of a 
bushop. The Man of Armes and the Burges approve of all that 
was said against the clergy, and alledge the expediency of a 
reform, with the consent of parliament. The Bushop dissents. The 
Man op Armes and the Burges said they were two, and he but one, 
wherefore their voice should have most effect. Thereafter the king, 
in the play, ratified, approved, and confirmed all that was re- 
hersed.'' 

All Europe had their mysteries and moralities. In France, Boi- 
leau, following Menestrier, imputes the introduction of these spec- 
tacles to travelling bands of pilgrims. 
• 

Chez nos devots ayeux, le theatre abhorre 

Fut longtemps dans la Fran6e un plaisir ignor^ ; 

Des pelerine dit-on, une troupe grossiere 

En public a Paris^ y monta la premiere ; 
. £t eottement zeele en sa simplicity . 

Joua les saints, la Vierge, et Dieu par piet6. 

In Spain, the Autos Sacramentates, which are analogous to the 
mystenes of the middle ages, are still presented without shocking a 
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cation whose zeal is stronger tlian their taste ; and such rude and 
wild plays, founded on scripture, are also occasionally acted in 
Flanders. In the History of the Council of Constance, we find that 
mysteries were introduced into Germany by the English, about 
1417, and were first performed to \yeIcome the Emperor Sigismund, 
on his return from England ; and, from the choice of the subjects, 
we should almost suppose, that they had transferred to that coun- 
try the Chester Mysteries themselves. " Les Anglois," says the his- 
torian, " se signaler^nt entre les autres par un spectacle nouveaa 
ou au moins inusit6 jusques alors en AUemagne. Ce fut une come- 
die sacree que les Eveques Anglois firent representer devant FEm- 
pereur, le Dimanche 31 de Jarvier, sur la naissance du Sauveur, 
sur I'arrivee des Mages et sur la Massacre des -Innocens.'* The 
character of these rude dramatic essays renders them rather sub- 
jects for the antiquary, than a partof a history of the dramatic artr 
We may also pass over, with brief notice, the Latin plays whicbr 
upon the revival of letters, many of the learned composed, in ex" 

Eress imitation of the ancient Grecian and Latin productions. We 
ave mentioned those of Mussato, who was followed by the more 
celebrated Cararo, in the path which he had opened to fame. In 
other countries the same example was followed. These learned 
prolusions, however, were only addressed to persons of letters, then 
a very circumscribed circle, and, when acted at all, were presented 
at universities or courts on solemn public occasions They form no 
step in the history of the drama, unless that, by familiarizing the 
learned with the form and rules of the ancient classical drama, they 
gradually paved the way for the adoption of the same regulations 
into the revived vernacular drama, and formed a division among 
the theatres of modern Europe, which has never yet been recon- 
ciled. 

While the learned laboured to revive the classical drama in all 
its purity, the public at large, to which the treasures of the learned 
languages were as a fountain sealed, became addicted to a species 
of representation which properly neither fell under the denomina- 
tion of comedy or tragedy, but was named History or Historical 
Drama. Charles Verardo, who, about 1492; composed a drama of 
this sort, in Latin, upon the expulsion of the Moors from Grenada, 
claims, for this production, a total emancipation from the rules of 
dramatic criticism. 

Requirat autem nullus hie comedo. 
Leges %U observantur, aut tragedice, 
Agenda nempe est hi8Toria, non fabula. 

" Let none expect that in this piece the rules of comedy or of 
tragedy should be observed ; we mean to act a history, not a fable«' 
In these histories, the poet embraced often the life and death of a 
monarch, or some other period of history, containing several years 
of actual time, which, nevertheless, were made to pass before the 
eyes of the audience during the two or three hours usually allotted 
for the action of a play. Innovation, however, added to the dra- 
matic chronicles without regard to real history. To those who 
plead for stage plays, that they elucidate and explain many dark 
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and obscure histories, and fix the facts firmly in the minds of the 
audience, of which they had otherwise but an imperfect apprehen- 
sion, the stem Prynne replies with great scorn, " that play-poets 
do not explain but sophisticate and deform good histories, with many 
false varnishes and playhouse fooleries ;" and that '^ the histories 
are more accurately to be learned in the original authors who re- 
cord them, than in derivative playhouse pamphlets, which coi%pt 
them." 

The dramatic chronicles, therefore, were a field in which the 
genius of the poet laboured to supply by character, sentiment, and 
incident, the meagre detail of the historian. They became so po- 
pular in England, that, during the short interval between the re- 
vival of the stage and the appearance of Shakspeare, the most part 
of the English monarcbs had lived and died upon the stage ; and, it 
is well known, that almost all his historical plays were new written 
by him, upon the plan of old dramatic chronicles which already 
existed. 

But the miscellaneous audience, which crowded to the vernacular 
theatre at its revival in Europe, were of that rank and intellect 
which is apt to become tired of a serious subject, and to demand 
that a lamentable tragedy should be intermingled with very plea- 
sant mirth. The poets, obliged to cater for all tastes, seldom failed 
to insert the humours of some comic character, that the grotesque 
scenes, in which he was engaged, might relieve the graver passages 
of the drama, and gratify the taste of those spec^tors who, like 
Christofero Sly, tired until the fool came on the stage again. Hence 
Sir Philip Sidney's censure on these dramatists, "how all their 
plays be neither right tragedies nor right comedies, mingling kings 
with clowns ; not because the matter so carrieth it, but to thrust in 
the clown, by head and shoulders, to play a part in magesticai mat- 
ters, with neither decency nor discretion, so that neither the admi- 
ration and commiseration, nor the right sportfulness is by their 
mongrel tragicomedy attained. If we mark them well, funerals 
and hornpipes seldom match daintily together." 

The historical pJays led naturally to Romantic Dramas, founded 
upon popular poems or fictitious narratives, as the former were on 
real history. Some of these were borrowed from foreign nations, 
ready dramatized to the hand of the borrower ; others were found- 
ed on the plots which occurred in the almost innumerable novels 
and romances which we had made our own by translation. " I majr 
boldly say it," says (rosson, a recreant playwright who attacked his 
former profession, "because I have seen it, that the Palace of 
Pleasure^ the Golden Asse, the Ethiopian History^ Amadis ofFrauncey 
the Round Table, bawdie comedies in Latin, French, Italian, and 
Spanish, have been thoroughly ransacked to furnish the playhouse 
in London." But it was not to be supposed that the authors would 
confine themselves to stricter rules in pieces founded upon Italian 
and Spanish novels, or romances of chivalry, than they had acted 
upon in the histories. Every circumstance, which tended to loosen 
the reins of theatrical discipline, in the one case, existed in the 
other ; and, accordingly, comedies of intrigue, and tragedies of ac- 
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tion and show everywhere superseded, at least in popular « 
tioD, the severe and simple model of the classical drama. 

In England and Spain, particularly, the species of conopodtion, 
moq^ independent of critical regulation, was supported by the most 
brilliant display of genius. Lopez de V^a and Calderon rushed on 
the stage with their hurried but glowing productions, fresh from the 
mif#of imagination, and scorning the cold art of criticimi. The 
taste of the Spaniards has been proverbially inclined to the wild, 
the romantic, and the chivalrous ; and the audience of their bards 
would not have parted with one striking scene, however inartificially 
introduced, to have gained for their favourites the praise of Aris- 
totle and all his commentators. Lopez de Vega himself was not 
ignorant of critical rules; but he pleads the taste of his couutrymen 
as an apology for neglecting those restrictions which he had observed 
in his earlier studies. " Yet true," he says, as Lord Holland trans- 
lates him, 

" Yet true it is I too have written plays, 
The wiser few, who judg^e with skill, might praise ; 
But when I see how show and nonsense draws 
The crowds, and, more than all, the fair's applause; 
Who still are forward with indulgent rage 
To sanction every monster of the stage; 
L doom'd to write the public taste to hit, 
Resume the barbarous drees 'twas vain to quit ; 
I lock up every rule before I write, 
Plautus and Terence banish from my si^ht, 
Lest ra^e should teach these injured wits to ioin 
And their dumb books cry shame on works like mine. 
To vulgar standards, then, I frame my play, 
Writing at ease, for, since the public pay, 
'Tis just, methinks, we by their compass steer, 
And write the nonsense that they love to hear." 

The Spanish comedies of intrigue also strayed as far as their ro- 
mantic tragedies, from the classical path. These new representa- 
tions were infinitely more captivating from their vivacity, novelty, 
and their reflecting the actual spirit of the time, than the cold imi' 
tations which the learned wrote in emulation of the classic drama. 
The one class are existing and living pictures of the times in which 
the authors lived ; the others, the cold resurrection of the corses 
which had long slumbered in the tomb of antiquitv. The spirit of 
chivalry, which so long lingered in Spain, breathes throueh the 
wild and chivalric genius of her poets. The hero is brave and loyal, 
and true to his mistress ; 

A knight of love who never broke a vow. 

Lovers of this description, in whose minds the sexual passion is sub- 
limated into high and romantic feeling, make a noble contrast with 
the coarse and licentious Greek or Roman, whose passion turns only 
on the difficulty of purchasing his mistress's person, but who never 
conceives the slightest apprehension concerning the state of her 
affections. 

That the crowd might have their loud l^ugh, Rgrazioso or clown 
is, in the Spanish drama, uniformly introduced to make sport Like 
Kemp or Tarletun, famous in the clown's part before the time of 
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Shakspeare, this personage was permitted to fill np his part with 
extemporary jesting, not only on the performers, but with the 
audience. This irregularity, with others, seems to have been bor- 
rowed by the English stage from that of Spain, and is the license 
ivhich Hamlet condemns in his instructions to the players : *' And 
let those that be your clowns speak no more than is set down for 
them ; fpr there be of them that will themselves laugh, to set on 
some quantity of barren spectators to laugh too, though, in the 
meantime, some necessary qi»estion of the play be then to be consi- 
dered ; — that's villanous, and shows a most pitiful ambition in the 
fool that uses it." 

The bald simplicity of the ancient plots was contrasted to disad- 
vantage with the intricacies, suspense, and bustle of Spanish intrigue 
upon the stage. Hence the boast of De Vega as translated by Lord 
Holland. 

" Invention, interest, sprightly turns in plays, 
Say what they will, are Spain^s peculiar praise ; 
Her's are the plots which strict attention seize, 
Full of intrigue, and yet disclosed with ease. 
Hence acts and scenes her fertile stage affords, 
Unknown, unrivalled, on the foreign Boards." 

While we admire the richness of fancy displayed in the Spanish 
pieces, it is impossible, in an age of refinement, to avoid being 
shocked by their extravagant neglect of everything which can add 

Srobability to the action of their drama. But the apology for this 
cense is well pleaded by Lord Holland. 
" Without dwelling on the expulsion of the chorus (a most un- 
natural and inconvenient machine,) the moderns,-by admitting a 
complication of plot, have introduced a greater variety of incidents 
and character. The province of invention is enlarged ; new pas- 
sions, or at least new ^rms of the same passions, are brought with- 
in the scope of dramatic poetry. Fresh sources of interest are 
opened, and additional powers of imagination called into activity. 
Can we then deny what extends its jurisdiction, and enhances its 
interest, to be an improvement in an art whose professed object is 
to stir the passions by the imitation of human actions? In saying 
this I do not mean to justify the breach of decorum, the neglect of 

!>ro6ability, the anachronisms and other extravagancies of the 
bunders of the modern theatre. Because the first disciples of the 
school were not models of perfection, it does not follow that the 
fimdaofiental maxims were defective. The rudeness of their work- 
manship is no proof of the inferiority of the material ; nor does the 
want of skill deprive them of the merit of having discovered the 
mine. The faults objected to them form no necessary part of the 
8;^stem they introduced. Their followers in every country have 
either completely corrected or gradually reformed such abuses. 
Those, who bow not implicitly to the authority of Aristotle, yet 
avoid such violent outrages as are common in our early plays ; and 
those who pique themselves on the strict observance of his laws, be- 
tray, in the conduct, the sentiments, the characters, and the dia- 
logue of their pieces (especially of their comedies) more resemblance 
to the modem than the ancient theatre ; their code may be Gre-: 
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cian, but their manners, in spite of themselves, are Spanish, Eng- 
lish, or French. They may renounce their pedigree, and evea 
change their dress, but they cannot divest their features of a cer- 
tain family Hkeness to their poetical prc^enitors." 

In France, the irregularities of the revived drama were of a 
lower complexion ; for, until her stage was refined by Corneille, 
and brought under its present strict regime^ it was adorned by but 
little talent ; a circumstance which, among others, may account 
for the ease with which she subjected herself to critical rules, and 
assumed the y6ke of Aristotle. Until she assumed the Grecian fomns 
and restrictions, there is but little interesting in the history of her 
stage. 

England adopted the historical and romantic drama with ardour, 
and in a state scarce more limited by rules than that of Spain her- 
self. Her writers seem early to have ransacked Spanish litera- 
ture ; for the union of the countries during the short reign of Mary, 
nay even their wars under Elizabeth and Philip, made them ac- 

! main ted with each other. So soon as the stage of Britain was so 
ar advanced as to be in a capacity of borrowing, that of Spain of- 
fered a fund to which her authors could have recourse ; and the 
Spanish drama continued to be a mine from which the British 
poets collected materials, often without acknowledgment, during all 
the earlier part of her dramatic history. From this source, as well 
as from the partialities of the audience, arose that early attempt at 
show and spectacle, at combats and marvellous incidents, which, 
though with very poor means of representation, early dramatic 
poets produced at tne Bull or the Fortune playhouses. The ex- 
travagance of their plots, and the poorefibrts by which the early 
dramatists endeavoured to represent show and procession, did not 
escape the censure of Sir Philip Sidney, who, leaning to the critical 
reformation which was already taking place in Italy, would gladly 
have seen the stage reduced to a more classical model. 

" It is fauliie," says that gallant knight, " both in place and time, 
the two necessarie companions of all corporall actions. For the 
* stage should alway present but one place ; and the uttermost time 
presupposed in it should bee both by Aristotle^ s precept, and common 
reason, but one day ; there are both many dayes and many places 
inartificially imagined. But if it be so in Gorboduke, how much 
more in all the rest? where you shall have Asia of the one side, and 
Affricke of the other, and so many other under kingdomes, that the 
plair when he comes in, must ever begin with telling where bee is, 
or else the tale will not be conceived. Now shall you have three 
ladies walke to gather flowers, and then wee must beleeve the 
stage to be a garden. By and by Wee heare newes of shipwracke 
in the same place, then wee are to blame if we accept it not for a 
rocke. Upon the back of that comes out a hideous monster with 
fire and smoke, and then the miserable beholders are bound to take 
it for a cave ; while, in the mean time, two armies flie in, repre- 
sented with some swordes and bucklers, and then what hard heart 
will not receive it for a pitched field ? Now of time they are much 
more liberall ; for ordinarie it is, that two young princes fall in 
love. After many traverses, phee is got with c^y^^ J^fb^X^f^b^l^ 
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fidre boy ; he is lost, groweth a man, falleth in love, and is readie 
to get another childe, and all this in two houns' space ; which how 
absurd it is in sense, even sense may imagine, and art hath taught» 
and all ancient examples justified, and at this day the ordinaiy 
players in Italy will not err in." 

ftaly, referred^ to by Sir Philip Sydney, as the cradle of the re- 
formed drama, had had her own age of Uberty and confusion ; her 
mysteries, her moralities, her historical, and her romantic dramas. 
But the taste for the ancient and classical stage was still rooted in 
the country where it had flourished, and Trissino is acknowledged 
as the father of the regular drama. The Sophonisba of this learned 
prelate is praised by Voltaire as the first regular tragedy which Eu- 
rope had seen after so many ages of barbarism. 

This tragedy was represented at Rome in the year 1515. The 
Greek model is severely observed, apd the author has encumbered 
his scene with a chorus. It has some poetic beauties, and is well 
calculated to recommend the revived system on which it was writ- 
ten. La Rosmonda ofRucelleri was written about the same time 
with Sophonisba ; and, after these pieces, tragicomedies, histories,' 
and romantic dramas were discarded, and succeeded by tragedies 
upon a regular classical model, written 2b verse, having five acts, 
and generally a chorus. 

Notwithstanding their rigorous attention to the ancient model, 
the modem tragic poets of Italy have not been very successful in 
arresting the attention of their countrymen. They are praised 
rather than followed ; and the stern and unbending composition of 
Alfieri, while it has given a tone of rude*and stoical dignity to his 
dramas, has failed in rendering them attractive. They frequently 
please in the closet; but the audience of modem days requires to be 
kept awake by something more active, more bustling, more deeply 
interesting, than the lessons of the schools ; and a poet of high fancy 
has written in some measure in vain, because he has mistaken the 
spirit of his aee. The tragic actors, also, whatever excellence they 
may attain to m their art, do not attract the same consideration, at- 
tention, and respect, as in France or England ; and they, who are 
the direct authors of a pleasure so nearly connected with our noblest 
feelings, occupy a rank subordinate to the performers at the opera. 

Voltaire has with justice confessed, that probably the best imita- 
tion of the ancient stage was to be found in the Italian tragic opera. 
The recitative resembled the musical declamation of the Athenians, 
and the choruses, which are frequently introduced, when properly 
combined with the subject, approach to those of the Greeks, as 
forming a contrast, by the airs which they execute, to the recita- 
tive, or modulated dialogue of the scene. Voltaire instances the 
tragic operas of Metastasio in particular, as approaching in beauty 
of diction, and tmth of sentiment, near to the ancient simplicity; 
and finds an apol<^ even for the detached airs (so fatal to proba- 
bility), in the beauty of the poetry and the perfection of the music. 
And although, as a critic and a man of cultivated taste, this author 
prefers the regular, noble, and severe beauties of the classic stage 
to the efieminateand meretricious charms of the opera, still he con* 
eludes, that, with all its defects, the sort of enchantment which re« 
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suits from the brilliant intermixture of scenery, cborus, dancing 
music, dress, and decoration, subjects even the genius of criticism ; 
and that the most sublime tragedy, and most artful comedy will 
not be so frequently revisited by the same individual as an indiffer- 
ent opera. Were it possible that actors could frequently be pro- 
cured, possessed of the powers of action and of voice, which were 
united in Grassini,or are in Pedrotti, it would be impossible to, deny to 
the opera the praise of being an amusement as exquisite in point of 
taste, as fascinating from show and music. But as the musical 

Earts of the entertainment are predominant, everything else has 
een too often* sacrificed to the caprice of a composer wholly igno> 
rant in every art save his own ; and the mean and paltry dialdgue^ 
which is used as a vehicle for the music, is become proverbial to 
express nonsense and inanity. 

The Italian comedy, as well as their tragedy, boasts its regular 
descent from classical times. Like the comedy of Menander, it in- 
troduces dramatis persona^ whose characters are never varied, and 
some of whom are supposed to be directly descended from the an* 
cient Mmi of the Atellanian fables. Such an origin is clain^ed for 
the celebrated Harlequin, and for the no less renowned Puncinelkn 
both of whom retain the character of jesters, cowards, wags, and 
buflbons, proper to the Sannio of the Komans; These worthies 
existed before the time of Plautus, and continued to play their 
frolics during the middle ages, when the legitimate drama was im*> 
known. For the former fact, sculpture, as well as tradition, i» 
appealed to by Italian antiquaries, who have discovered the repre^ 
sentation of these grotesque characters upon the Etruscan vases. 
In support of the latter averment, the grave authority of Saint 
Thomas Aquinas is appealed t6, who, we rejoice to find, thought 
Harlequin and Punch no unlawful company in fitting time and 
place. ^* Ludus,^^ says that eminent person, with more considera- 
tion for human infirmity than some saints of our own day, *' est 
necessarius ad conversationem vitae humanae: ad omnia autem 

JuaB sunt utilia conversationi humanae, deputari possunt aliqua of«> 
cia licita : et ide6 etiam officium histrionum quod ordinatur ad so- 
latium hominibus exhibendum, non est secundum se illicitum, nee 
sunt histriones in statu peccati, dummodo moderate ludoutantur; 
id est, non utendo aliquibus illicitis verbis vel factis, ad ludmn, et 
non adhibendo ludum negotiis et temporibus indebitis, unde illi qui 
moderate eis subveniunt, non peccant, sed juste faciunt mercedem 
ministerii eorum eis tribuendo. Et licit D. August super Joan, dl- 
cit quod donare res suas histrionibus, vitium est immane, hoc intel- 
ligi debet de illis qui dant histrionibus qui in ludo utuntur illicitis^ 
vel de illis qui superfine sua in tales consumunt, non de ilUs histrioni- 
bus qui moderate ludo utuntur." 

St Anthony gives his sanction to Saint Thomas on this point: 
<^ Histrionatus ars quia deservit humanae recreationi quae necessaria 
est vitae hominis secundum D. Thoman, de se non est illicita et it 
ilia arte vivere non est prohibitum.^' Saint Anthony, indeed, adds 
the reasonable restriction, that no clergyman should play Harle* 
quin, and that Punch should not exhibit in the church! ^ 

Under this venerable authority these Mmi went on and flourish* ^ 
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ed. Other characters enlai^ed their litt}e dcama. The personages 
appeared in masks. " Each of these," says Walker, " was originally 
intended a&a kind of characteristic representation of some particu- 
lar Italian district or town. Thus Pantalone was a Venetian mer- 
chant; Dottore, a Bolognese physician ; SpavieniOf a Neapolitan brag- 
gadocio; PuUicinellat a wag of Apulia; Giangwrgolo and Caoiello^ 
two clowns of Calabria ; Gelsomino^ a Roman beau ; Beltrameya. Mi- 
lanese simpleton; Brighdla^di Ferarese pimp; and Arlecchmo^K 
blundering servant of fiergamo. Each of these personages was clad 
in a peculiar dress ; each had his peculiar mask ; and each spoke 
the dialect of the place be represented. Besides these, and a few 
other such personages, of which at least four were introduced in 
each play, there were the Amorosos or Innamoratos ; that is, some 
men and women who acted serious parts, with Smeraldina, Colom- 
Una, Spilletta, and other females, who played the parts of servet- 
tas or waitii^maids. All these spoke Tuscan or Roman, and wore 
DO masks.'' 

The pieces acted by this class of actors were called Commedia 
ddV arte, and were congenial to the taste of the Italians, with whom 
gesticulation and buffoonery are natural attributes. Their drama 
was of the noost simple kind. Each of the actors was already pos- 
sessed of his dramatic character, which was as inalienable as his 
dress, and was master of the dialect he was to use, and had his 
imagination and memory stored with all the characteristic jests, or 
lazzi as they were termed, peculiar to the personage he represent- 
ed. All that the author had to do was to invent the skeleton of a 
plot, which should bring his characters into dramatic situation with 
respect to each other. The dialogue suited to the occasion was in- 
vented by the players, just as ours invest their parts with the pro- 
ber gestures and actions. This skeleton had the name of scenario^ 
and was fiUed up by the performers, either impromptu, or in conse- 
quence of previous arrangement and premeditation. This species 
of comedy was extremely popular, especially among the lower class 
of spectators. It was often adopted as an amusement in good so- 
ciety, and by men of genius ; and Flamineo de la Scala has left about 
^y such scenarios adapted for representation. The fashion even 
found its way into England, and probably the part of Master Punch, 
who first appeared in the character of the Vice of the English mo- 
rality, was trusted to the improvisatory talents of the actor. D'ls- 
raeli, a curious as well as elegant investigator of ancient literature, 
has shown, that at least one scheme of a Commedia delV arte has 
been preseryed. It is published in the variorum edition of Shak- 
speare, but remains unexplained by the commentators. Such 
comedies, it is evident, could require no higher merit in the com- 
poser than the imagining aod sketching a few comic situations \ the 
dialogue and diction were entrusted to the players. 

The Italians, however, became early possessed of a regular 
comedy, which engrossed the admiration of the more cultivated 
classes of society. Bibbiena's comedy, entitled La Calandra^ is 
composed in imitation of the dramas of Terence and Flautus. It 
was first acted in 1490. La Calandra is remarkable not only for 
being the first Italian comedy, but also for the perfection of scenic. 
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decoration with which it was accompanied in the representation. 
It was followed by the productions of Ariosto and Trissino and other 
authors in the same line. But it appears from the effi»rts used to 
support this style of drama, that it did not take kindly root in the 
soil, and lacked that popularity which alone can nurse it freely. 
Various societies were formed under the whimsical titles of GU m* 
ironati and GU Inaensati, for the express purpose of bringing forward 
the regular drama ; exertions which would certainly have b^n 
unnecessary had it received that support and encouragement which 
arises from general popularity. 

In defiance, however, of theologic opposition, the crude concep- 
tions, the meagre though extravagant plots, the symbolizing charac- 
ters, and the grotesque personations, attendant upon every theatri- 
cal exhibition during the Dark Ages, gradually gave place to those, 
masterly expositions of the human heart, those involveaand intricate 
manoeuvres, those consistent and sustained personae, and those vivid 
and powerful performances, which have exalted the theatre into a 
crowded scene of rational amusement. Though the gross and im- 
pudent licentiousness of the monastic masques and mysteries far 
exceeded even the prurient imaginings of Wycherley, Rochester, 
and Farquhar, yet we regret that there exist in the modern thea- 
tre impurities and profanations which the nineteenth century of 
Christianity should never be invoked to witness and to hear. 
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MARRIED LOVE AND MARRED LOVE. 

I WEDDED the beloved— the Beautiful ! 

She had an eye like Spring's first flowers, or itars 

At summer twilight, and a high pale brow 

Of tender beauty, where the wandering veins, 

Like hidden rivulets, revealed ihe gift 

Of Mind ; while Thought upon her Grecian lace 

Sat like a Seraph on his throne when €dl 

The angelic prmcedoms bow before their God. 

Pure as the ma3rmorn breeze, or beaded dews. 

That diadem the rose— in every thought 

The creature of ablest humanity 

And purified affection— she became, 

£'en to my earliest fiance, the evening star, 

(The holy light that hushes all to peace) 

Ufa lone heart, that lingered o'er past hours 

And badced in vain though glorious imagery. 

I looked and loved, and o'er my spirit came 

The rush of solemn feelings (golden clouds, 

Thouffh dim and fading, on the wings of years) 

And sdl the idol memories of life 

Went by like music on a summer eve. 

Love ! 'tis the dream of every young pure heart, 

A fairy vision of a better sphere, 

A raim)ow, resting on a world of wo, 

But leading unto heaven: a charm in hope 

To all, though unto few the holiest bliss 

Of earth— the earnest of eternal heaven. 

Passion's young pilgrim, I had roamed afar 

O'er foreign lands, where unfamiliar tongues C^r\r\n]t> 

And acpecU strange saluted me ; my ear^Q' '^^d by >^uuy IC 
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Had ceased to hear the tender voice of love, 
And never trusted words that knew no heart* 
I lonff had roamed the world in utter scorn 
Of all man toils to gain and cast away ; 
And lingering time hung o'er me like a sk^ 
Of deep, dull, chilling clouds, without or light 
Or darnness, and all human things to me 
Brought neither love nor hate, but one dead waste 
Of life and all its passions, hopes and fears. 

I trod my Native Land again, unchanged 

In the deep love my spirit bears to thee, 

Divine^t Liberty ! hut hopeless else 

Of all the common happiness of man. 

Forecast not fate, nor to thyself appoint 

Thy destiny! for, over all supreme, 

A Power du-ects our days and their events 

Unseen, allprescient and inscrutable ; 

And, in the world, full oft a single word, 

Uttered unwarily, will more avail 

Thy welfare, than long years of vain pursuit. 

Passion and tempest ana unslackened toil. 

I long had deemed that earth held many hearts 

Deep, proud and high like mine, but what I sought 

With martyr like devotion — vainly sought — 

Came in an hour when hope had passed away, 

And chance assumed her empire o'er my fate. 

Deep streams will mingle, though their foimtains rise 

A thousand leagues asunder : so will hearts, 

Whose feelings ever blend, though far apart 

Bom, and in fancy for another fate. 

We met— we loved, and she became to me 

A solace and the hope of better days. 

I had looked forward to this sacred hour 

As look the weary mariners for land, 

As captives for the day that sets them free. 

As desert pilgrims for Zahara's wells, 

As saints for paradise. Love was to me 

My sainted father's only dying gift 

Not clutched away from a young orphan's grasp, 

And the o'ergushmg heart will spread o'er earth 

A naradise of bloom, or on the waste 

Of an unthankful world pour out its life. 

Affections unbestowed, m the deep spring 

Of o'er fraught bosoms dwelling, like pent streams, 

Stagnate in their large, affluence; but unlocked, 

Bear wealth and beauty in their silent flow. 

To throw one's self upon a kindred heart, 

To love as angels do — to know one's hopes 

And fears are shared by a devoted bride ; 

To cling through good and evil to the shrine 

Whence bridal vows ascended to the skies ; 

This to my bosom had been paradise ; 

But ever had I felt 'twas to seeurch 

For what my spirit in its lonely moods. 

Had imaged out— for, oh. too well I knew 

Such high revealings had no earthly type. ' 

In other days, when earth and air and sea 

Glowed with the glory of ambition's dreams, 

Passion awoke, and worshipped at the shrine 

Of a pure heart with all the earnest love. 

The wild ddoring of a soul that cast 

The world away to win a heaven below. 

But evil came — a blight was on my love, 

The storm rushed o°er the sunbeam^ and, amid 

The darkness of a deep unnatural night. 

Rude hands bore off the idol of my y ou th ! f^n%r\n]o 

—Ten years have died ! to linger on the days ^ by ^^OOg IL 
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And mark their thoughts and deeds, long ages past 
Like endless shadows o'er me: but to flv 
To Housatonic's stream and Derby's hills 
And that old mansion, whose great balcony 
Hung o'er the waters-— brief as hope appears 
The Olympiad of mjr first unhappy love. 
Through the dark night I saw the climmering sail 
Resting upon the wave : I saw the oarque, 
And heard the dash of oars that bore away 
My heart's best hope — Despair hath dreadful strength ! 
I saw the vessel glide away, and heard 
Voices upon-the deep until they came 
O'er me like the far sounds of dreams! And then— 
— Then I went forth, a man mid other men, 
Not to lament — the proselyte of fools — 
Nor rail, like girls hysteric, nor arraign 
The doom of evil ; but to feel and bear, 
To think and keep deep silence, and to love 
Too sacredly for earth to know my love. 
I sought not dim forc^etfulness, but nursed 
■ Memory and loved tne blissful pangs she brought 

Years past but I remembered her, and then 
My heart grew milder tlmn in other times, 
And when! thought of the loved one, 't was not 
With bitterness, but tender melancholy, 
Shadowed and softened by the lapse oryears 
And manv changes. Like the gushing forth 
* Of twilight waters or the whispering stir 
Of dewy leaves, or breath of fading flowers, 
The memory orour young and blighted love 
Came o'er me, 't was blessedness to thihk 
How I had loved her — though my bosom bled 
O'er my lone grief and her dark sacrifice. 
O'er the wiU surges of the ocean oft 
My spirit wandered back when far away, 
But with a settied-grief serene; none knew 
From outward mildness and smooth courtesy 
And mannerlv respect of customs old, , 
That passion^s flood had left hiy heart a waste. 
Lost to my arms but not my love— I knew 
Her days could not be blest in this wrong workli 
And never would I by remotest word 
Waken a scorpion in her wedded heart. 
She was a thing of holiness — high throned 
As among cherubim, beheld far off, 
And worSiipped unapproached ; and oft I wept 
And prayed that she might calmly bear the task, 
The bitter task, that was her portion here, 
Without repining o^er the fatal hours 
That fied like morning stars : and 't was my trust 
That he — her unknown wedded lord— might prove 
Gentle and faithfltl to the blighted flower ! 
And never — ^never would I see her more, 
Though, sometimes, tidings of her lot would come, 



Like desert blasts or storms at equinox^ 

To darken the bright stream of waadermg thought. 

So all my deep anections mellowed down 

Into a sorrow gentle as the sigh 

Of the low evening wind through autumn woods. 

As I have said, I wedded the Beloved ! 

'Twas when the sweet autumnal days catne on. 

And earth was full of beauty, and thelieavens 

Of glory, and the heart of man of praise. 

I gave her cJl the deep love of a heart 

Loi^ tried and ftdthfiil unto worse than death, 

And'^she did love me more that I had loved 

With a fideUty and strength alike ^ t 

Unoonquered by repulse cmd wo and tim€.)igitized by vjOOQ IC 
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Her smiles vrexkt o'er my bosom like the air 

O'er flowering shrubs and honeysuckle bowers, 

And she, at times, Was mirthful as the birds 

In the sweet month of May ; and then again 

Quietly sad as any ni^htin^e. 

Playful, yet full offeeling, mnocent 

Without suspecting guile, in smiles and tears 

Pleasant as stars when fancy images 

The thrones of angels there, she gently taught 

Forgetfulness of many ?Ln irking ill. 

Lost in the beauty of ner winsome smile, 

And did become, first in herself, and then 

In the blest oflferings of love, a world, 

Where peril, calumny and pain are lost 

In this revealment of restoring Heaven. F. 



CRITICAL' DISSERTATIONS. 

No. IV. 

The wonderfbl Hypochondriac, and still more wonderful cure, in which the 
advantages of the late philosophy and the ** march of mind" are signally 
displayed. ^ 

BT FREDERICK BEASLEY, D. D. 

The cade^ to which allusion is made above, is one of those singa* 
lar instances of disease, arising from nervous irregularitj, and the 
effects produced by it upon the mind, which are always interest- 
ing, not only to the medical practitioner, but also to all whose incli-' 
nations lead them to philosophical pursuits. Mr Metaphysicns, 
the subject of our brief and anomalous history, was an inhabitant 
of Edinburgh, of respectable parentage and considerable talents 
and erudition ; but, unhappily, from too close attention to abstruse 
studies, and the exhaustion of his strength over the midn^ht lamp^ 
be had brought on such a disordered state of his nervous systeno, 
that he was deprived of all the satisfactions of life, and occasidiai- 
ly subjected to the severest sufferings. In nrM>ments of strong excite- 
ment, he was distressed with a succession of the wildest mental de^ 
lusions. Sometimes he imagined himself a teapoij and would sen* 
ously entreat the ladies to handle him with gentleness and care; at 
others was assured that be was made of glass, and moved about the 
bouse with the greatest circumspection, lest by collision against 
bard substances the resistance should shatter him to pieces. At 
one time, be supposed himself a wolf, and warned the children not 
to approach too near his person, since be might te^r and devour 
them ; at another, he was a volcano, and was convmced that an 
eruption must soon take place, and involve bis neighbourhood in 
ruins with its lava. In these last fits of partial insanity, he wrote 
pathetic epistles to bis friends and relatives, admonishing them to be 
upon their guard and in readiness to make their escape at a mo- 
ment's notice. After passing through diversified changes of feeling, 
bearing a similitude to these, that baiSSed all the efibrts of the me- 
dical art, be, at length, settled down into the firm conviction, which 
no exertions of bis friends could eradicate, that he had a mouse in 
bis stomach, which, by its repeated efibrts to move, gave him in-- 
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cessant uneasiness, deprived him of refreshment in sleep, and de- 
vouring everything he swallowed, must soon waste away his body 
and bring him to an untimely end.* In this afflictive condition, 
his friends were greatly at a loss to invent means of relief, and his 
cure seemed hopeless. The only alternative left them in this 
emergency was to take the advice of the most eminent physician^ 
at that time, in the city of Edinburgh. Accordingly, application 
was made to Dr Antecedent Sequitur, who, by some great works 
he had published upon physico-theologico-politico-ethico-medico 
metaphysics, had acquired a great celebrity, and obtained a chair 
in the farfamed University of that literary emporium. As the visit 
of this famous physician to his patient, upon this occasion, and his 
method of treatment were characterized by circumstances more 
than usually interesting, we regard it as a duty we owe the public^ 
to record for their instruction, the most striking facts, and, more 
especially, the learned dialogue which ensued between the doctor 
and his patient. No sooner had the learned Professor been intro- 
duced, obtained from the invalid a statement of the particulars^ 
examined his eyes and countenance, felt his pulse, made him gap 
60 widely that his ja\|p were wellnigh dislocated, in order to look 
down into his throat, as if in search of the mouse, and squeezed 
and bufietted his stomach and bowels until he almost roared with 
pain, than he commenced with the following conversation. 

Dr Sequitur. I am extremely sorry, Mr Metaphysicus, to find your 
system so much disordered, and feel for you all that sympathy which 
is due from a friend, and physician. As I am a man, however, of 
few words, on such occasions, and have no time to spend in mere 
fashionable protestations of regret and condolence, you will excuse 
me for entering immediately upon the subject of your complaint I 
am assured you will not hesitate to grant me this indulgence, when 
I inform you, that besides the oppressive duties of the medical 
profession, in two, or at farthest, three hours from this time, with* 
out having put pen to paper, or spent a single moment in reflection 
upon the subject, I must deliver a lecture .to my class in the Uni- 
versity upon that abstruse part of metaphysics, in wUich I am txy 
treat of our primitive and relative suggestions, and in which I ex* 
pect to broach a new and interesting theory. 

Metaphysicus. My dear Doctor, I am so entirely occupied with 
my own harassing sensations, that I most .readily waive all cere- 
mony and etiquette. A moment's attention from a' man of such 
established reputation will be highly estimated, and, no doubt, af- 
ford me entire satisfaction. Your connexion, too, with the Univer- 
sity, and the science you cultivate, are favourable circumstances, 
and a£R)rd me better chance of relief. I have been told that vof 
complaint b of a mixed type or character, partaking in nearly 
equal proportions, of an affection both of the mind and body. 

Dr Sequitur. Right, my dear sir, nothing can be more true and 

* It may fumirii sooae confinnation of this fragment of our veritable meiiioin» to states 
that a case of nervous delusion, exhibiting similar phencmiena, occurred in the practice of 
Dr Rush, in the city of Philadelphia ; and. it may also be worthy of record to mention, that, 
with his usual discrimination, he cured it by prescribing the same remedy here propoeed by 
Dr Sequitur. We need scarcely inform the reader, that he was led lo hiticon^m^il iW * 
very diSferent process of reasoning. Jigitized by VjVJO V Ic 
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happily expressed. How astonishing the "march of mind," in very 
recent times ! The most recondite truths, formerly unknown or 
undreamed of in the schools of philosophy, are now in the mouths 
of the vulgar. Not only have all the fables of ghosts, apparitions* 
witchcraft, astrology, necromancy, and all such trumpery, been 
exploded by the bright illumination thrown upon the science of 
mind, but all the jargon and gibberish of the schools expelled, and 
nature's deepest mysteries of the moral world revealed. 

Metaphysicus. I am delighted to hear you speak with so nriuch 
confidence. What think you, then, doctor, of my disease ? What 
remedy for it, do your knowledge and experience suggest? 

Dr Sequitier. Give yourself no anxiety upon that head. In the 
present enlightened state of our science and perfection of our art, 
not the smallest difficulty embarrasses inquiries of this kind. Cases 
similar to your*s are perfectly familiar both to the student and 
practitioner of medicine. But, that I may proceed in the affair 
secundum artem, as we say, and arrive at the truth by the applica- 
tion of just rules for the investigation, or, as Bacon denominates it, 
the interpretation of nature, allow me to remark, that the first step 
to be taken in a case of this description, is to ascertain the cause of 
the malady with which you are affected. As soon as the cause is 
revealed, the remedy is readily prescribed. Now, in this investi- 
gation, the physician requires the aid of his patient Can you, my 
dear sir, conceive the cause that has produced this mouse in your 
stomach ? 

Metaphysicus. The cause ? {vndely opening his eyes.) 

Dr Sefuitur. Ay, the cause. Did you not inform me, that you 
were sensible of this mouse's movements within the epigastrium? 

Metaphysicus. Surely, I did, and not only am I sensible of its 
motion, but I sometimes feel the pressure of its feet, and I am con- 
vinced, moreover, that on some occasions, I bear its teeth grinding 
as it devours my food, and its smothered squeakings when any sub- 
stances incommode it. 

Dr Sequitur. Well — for all these phenomena, there must be 
a cause. How do you account for such a fact, phenomenon, ap- 
pearance, or law of nature, (equivalent expressions in our philoso- 
phy,) as that a mouse should be discovered in ypur epigastric r^ion, 
or upper intestinal chamber, intruding with unparalleled temerity 
into so hallowed a depository. 

Metaphysicus. The cause that the mouse should be in my sto- 
mach ! Really, doctor, this is a difficult question. 1 have not long 
felt it there, and am sure it could not have been there some year?, 
or even months aga No old mouse could have gone through the 
pains of parturition there, or I should have been sensible of such a 
convulsion of nature and internal colonization* It could not possibly,. 
I think, have crept down my throat during sleep, and I know of no 
portion by which it could have been admitted. My nostril is not 
large enough to afford it passage, and as to the ears, we all know 
that none but the smallest insects can creep through their orifices; 
What is the cause, that the mouse should be in my stomach I How 
can I account for it being there? Let me see. Pohl Perhaps, after ^ 
all, Doctor, there is no cause. 

VOL. UI. — NO. XV. 6 
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Dr Sequitur. Ah, that was Mr Hume's doctrine. It is true, he 
maintained, that anything might exist without a cause. But we 
have proved the fallacy of his opinion ; we know, that nothing can 
begin to exist without a cause; we must, therefore, before we pro- 
ceed to propose a remedy, find the cause of the phenomenon, that 
a mouse should display its hateful existence within the receptacle 
of your earthly tabernacle. 

Metaphysicus. I will tell you, then, doctor, a solution that has 
occurred to me. I . remember seeing it mentioned in some writer, 
that there was a sect of philosophers, in ancient times, who main- 
tained that rats and mice had been known to spring up out of the 
mud of the Nile. This substance, they thought, was fat and pro- 
lific enough to produce them by equivocal generation. Now, why 
might not some of the rich meats and gravy, which I am swallow- 
ing every day, be supposed to have sxxmcient power to produce this 
little animal within me ? 

Dr Sequitur. Power to produce it! Ay, there I perceive the- 
source of your '^impracticable puzzle." Power to produce it! 
Why, do you not know, that we philosophers of the late school of 
metaphysics, have proved that there is no such thing as power in 
nature? Are you not aware, that in the new philosophy, it is posi- 
tively asserted* that when we use the term power we as much 
employ a word without meaning, or any idea annexed to it, having 
an archetype in nature, as did the Peripatetics when they spoke 
of substantial forms and occult qualities? What is power, but an 
occult quality ? I assure you, sir, power is regarded as a bugbear, 
with us philosopbical lecturers. We have scouted it out of the 
temple of science, ^nd outlawed the very expression. 

Metaphysicus. Indeed ! This is news to me. I have diligently 
read all your works^ those of Hume, Reid, Stewart and Brown, and 
I did not discern this to be your drift But I suppose, you must 
know, and I must yield. Pray, tell me, then, what is the meaning 
of the question you put to me ; what is the cause of the mouse 
within my stomach? I was looking for something that had power 
to produce the efifect, or which could reasonably account for its 
existence there. But you now tell me, I am on the wrong scent 
If a cause is not that thing, principle, or agent which has power to 
produce its effect, tell me what it is, that I may go right, in dis- 
covering the mode by which the mouse gained admittance into my 
stomach. 

Dr Sequitur. Ay, there you discover your intelligence, and that 
childlike docility of mind, so essential to our advancement in philo- 
sophy, as well as piety, as was long since remarked by Lord Veru* 
htm. I proceed, therefore, with satisfaction, to initiate you into 
the mysteries of the new philosophy. 

Msiapkyrictts. Do, my good friend. I shall feel myself greatly 
indebted to you. Explain, and remove my ignorance. 

Dr Sequitur. We define a cause to be an " invariable antece- 
dent," and its " correlative effect" an " invariable consequent ;" 
while power is nothing more than " invariable antecedence.'* 

Metaphysicus. Oh! ho — ^** Invariable antecedent! Invariable 
consequent ! Power, invariable antecedence ! Is this it?'' It is very, 
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« very possible. Why, doctor, am I right ? This means only^ does it 
not, that one thing precedes, and is succeeded by another ; 

Dr Sequitur. Ay, substantially the same. But, you know, there 
must always be a little allowance made lor hocuspocus in philoso- 
phical parlance. 

Metaphysicus^ Ay, ay — truly so — and I am now ready to re- 
spond to your inquiries upon the new principles. Be good enough 
to proceed. 

Ihr Sequitur. In order, then, to reach the source of this mural 
affection of your stomach, consider the sensations you have of the 
mouse within you as the invariable consequent, of which you are 
to find the invariable antecedent, or that which uniformly precedes 
it To make it plain by a familiar illustration, we say, when we 
approach the fire and have the sensation of heat, that the sensation 
of heat in us is the invariable consequent, and the fire, the invari- 
able antecedent, while that, which is idly called power in the fiire 
to produce that sensation, is nothing more than invariable antece- 
dence. With this explanation, proceed with your solution. 

Mstaphysicus. Then, my task is abridged into a search for the 
invariable antecedent of that correlative consequent, the sensation 
of mouse in my upper intestinal chamber. 

Dr Sequitur. Excellent ! Most felicitously propounded. I delight 
in a full, sonorous and flowing style, or what Cicero calls plena et 
numerosa oraiio. 

Metaphysicus. Well, doctor, this solution, too, with all due re- 
spect to you philosophers, is still not without its difficulties. What 
most uniformly precedes those inward sensations that disturb me 
night and day? Let me recollect — i' faith, I have it As sure as 
the sun shines, doctor, I have discovered it 

Dr Sequitur. What is it? 

Metaphysicus. Depend upon it, there is nothing so uniformly 
precedes these tormenting sensations of mine, as the abominable 
scolding of my wife Drusilla. Whenever she commences her rattle, 
I immediately feel the mouse making towards my throat, and I am 
choked almost to suffi>cation. Surely, her scolding must be the 
cause of the mouse in my stomach— Q. E. D.; which is the apoca- 
lypse of the mystery. 

Dr Sequitur. Upon my word, very ingeniously conceived. A 
fair antecedence and sequence. What more natural than the 
connexion between a woman's abusive tongue and the spawning 
of vile reptiles in the bosom of man! It is a world of iniquity, ana 
may engender all kinds of monsters. But are you sure, that the 
succession in this case is invariable ? Digest the matter well, before 
we definitely decide. Did your mouse first^ make its appearance, 
when the scolding of your wife began? Does it seem to be under 
the influence of her tongue? 

Metaphysicus. Let me see. This requires some consideration. 
To ascertain the origin of these two events, and determine their 
coincidence, I must have recourse to a daily journal I keep in my 
pocket, in which are recorded all the principal events of my life. 
Let me look at it On the first of January, 1833, my wife Drusilla^ 
made a terrible row in the house, and the mouse responded in pain- 
ful movements within me. But stop. This does not reach the origin, 
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ihe fountain head. Let me trace the record some farther back. On 
the thirtieth of November, 1832, I moved into my new house, 
which has a smoky chimney, and the smoke put my wife in a great 
passion, and the mouse raised dire commotion. By the bye, doctor, 
now I think of it, why might not the smoky chimney be the cause 
of the mouse within me? It is, I assure you, the invariable antece- 
dent of my perceptions of it The two events always accompany 
each other. 

Dr Sequitur. Very .possibly, very possibly. Compare these things 
well together. The one may be a cause as well as the other. All 
depends upon the greater or less uniformity of the connexion be- 
tween them. LfOok again into your journal and examine more 
closely. 

Metapkusicus. I will do so. On the tenth of July, 1832, my little 
brat squalled during the whole morning, and my wife was excited 
into a tremendous talking, and set my mouse all agc^. There, 
doctor, by my troth, here is a third invariable antecedent This 
little brat must be the cause of the mouse, after all's said and done. 
I well remember, that these sensations commenced with me imme- 
diatelv after his birth; and his squalling and the mouse's motions 
have kept pace with each other ever since. What say you to this 
solution f 

Dr Sequitur. Why, this occasions a considerable quandary. I 
feel myself amidst these three antecedents, like the Schoolman's ass 
between his bundles of hay, not knowing which to prefer. The 
alternatives of your scolding wife, your smoky chimney, and your 
squalling brat would put at his wit's.end either Hume, Reid, Stew- 
art or Brown, to determine which should have the precedence. To 
weigh the comparative force of different antecedents, and decide 
upon the weightiest^ 'm a matter of no small nicety. It would be 
rather unphilosophicaK 1 tliink, to erect all three into the one in- 
variable antecedent. You have run our argument into a quagmire, 
how are we to puH it out! 

Meiaphysictis. Avj doctor, to be candid with you, there lies the 
difficulty in your hypothesis. When, according to the system of 
Newton, Locke, Clarke and Des Cartes, we spoke of the power of 
causes to produce their effects, then we were at liberty to delibe- 
rate about their adequacy and inadequacy. For instance, if we 
were in the neighbourhood of Naples, and felt the ground quiver- 
ing under our feet, although we knew the place to abound in 
moles or mice burrowing; m the earth, we should never think of 
ascribing these motions to the moles or mice, but to the volcano 
beneath Vesuvius. Now, upon your principles, the mice would 
answer the purpose as well as the mountain. Is not this to reverse 
the fitble of Horace, and make the mouse produce the mountain, 
instead of the mountain, the mouse 7 

Dr Sequitur. Now, Mr Metaphysicus, you are beginning to 
laueb, and let me remind you, that to deride is not to reason. 

Metaphysicus. 1 beg pardon, if I have been impolite. But real- 
ly, doctor, it does appear to me as clear as the nose upon your face, 
that upon your plan, any one thing under heaven may be the 
cause of any other. For, surely, there are no two events which 
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may not precede and succeed one another. Day uniformly pre- 
cedes the night, and clouds uniformly succeed sunshine. Are they 
the causes of each other? You might as well maintain that the 
hind wheels of a carriage in motion are caused by the fore wheels. 
There can be, surely, no such thing, strictly speaking, as a cause 
without it possessing power to produce its eneot. 

Dr Sequitur. All detestable jargon. There can be no such 
thing as power in the universe, or, if there be, we can never know 
it Can you feel it, or taste it, smell, hear or see it? Our writers 
have clearly dK>wn that power is not an object either of sensation 
or consciousness. How, then, can it find a place in rerum naiurd? 
Let us no longer allow our understandings to be trammelled by the 
gibberish of the schools. Let not their vision be blinded by the 
mere dust of science. The word power or force should be oblite- 
rated from the nomenclature of philosophy. For my part, I shall 
wage eternal war against it 

jketapkysicus. And yet, doctor, methinks this mouse in my sto- 
mach exerts very disagreeable power, and I could heartily wish you 
had the powcnr to expel it 

Dr Seqtatur* And this task I now confidently undertake, and 
will answer for the success of my experiment Not that I mean 
to contend with power, which is a mere chimera, and I not Her- 
cules, but with the antecedence, or antecedent, the true and philo- 
sophical cause of your disorder. Mr Metaphysicus, I have been 
seriously revolving your case in my mind, during the course of 
our conversation, and presume to say that I have arrived at the 
true solution of our present difficulty, and ascertained the real 
cause of your coinplamt. 
^ Metaphysicus. lam overjoyed. Do communicate it to me. 

Dr Seauitur. You shall hear. I am not entirely satisfied with 
either ot your solutions. The scolding wife, the smoky diimney, 
and the squalling brat do well, to speak the language of the grave 
digger in Hamlet, or, in philosophical parlance, have considerable 
verisimilitude. But, nevertheless, they do not strongly recommend 
themselves to my mind, as interpretations of nature. They may 
have been evident antecedents of this malady in your case, but I 
should think it likely that a man m%ht have these sensations of 
mouse without being tormented with scolding wives, smoky chim- 
neys, or squalling brats. Our science records many anieilogous 
cases, which have arisen from very different soiurces. I am in- 
clined, therefore, to think that your disorder is to be ascribed to a 
different antecedent, and feel satisfied that I have discovered the 
true one« Be assured, sir, upon the word, the solenm word and 
affirmation of a man of stud^ and mature experience — a man not 
to be hoodwinked by whimsical theories or idle conjectures — that 
the true cause, the only cause, or antecedent of the mouse in your 
stomach — is — ^be not surprised or incredulous — ^the true antecedent 
of that mouse domesticated in your earthly domicile, is a cat ! 

Metaphysicus. A cat!! ha, ha, ha! A cat produce a mouse! 
ha, ha, ha ! Well^ surely, this is the labouring mountain producing 
a cat, and not the mouse. oigitzed byXjOOglC 

Dr Setpntur. Derision apart — Sir, I say, and can prove, that 
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the real and efficient cause of the mouse in your stomach is the cat. 
Hear my reasoning, and if I do not convince you, I will forfeit my 
reputation in the University, and relinquish all claims to philoso- 
phical acumen. Thus I demonstrate my proposition. Cause and 
effect imply, as I have said, nothing more than antecedence and se- 

auence. Now, Mr Hume has proved beyond all contradiction, that 
liese relations are founded in, and completely depend upon the as- 
sociation of ideas. We see the fire, approach and feel the sensation 
of warmth; henceforth, these ideas become inseparably associated 
in our conceptions. Without further cereihony, we call the one 
cause, and the other effect. In future we always regard them as 
sustaining this relation. Now, this association of ideas comprehends 
the whole bond of the relation between cause and effect. My class 
in the Universi^ are familiar with this doctrine, and I never knew 
one student yet, who ever entertained a doubt of its soundness and 
conclusive force. To apply this theory to the explanation of the 
phenomenon before us. Who thinks, can think, or even ever dreams 
of a cat, but the idea of a rat or mouse immediately rises in the 
mind, and accompanies the train of thought? Consult the opera- 
tions of your own mind, and you must be satisfied upon this point 
Therefore, the cat must, undoubtedly, be the cause of the mouse in 
your stomach. 

Metaphysicus. Ha, ha, ha ! But, methinks, doctor, this cannot 
be, upon your own principle of antecedents and consequents. A cat 
is not the invariable antecedent of a mouse. Is the one always in 
pursuit of the other as a cause is of its effects? Would you allow 
puss no time for repose ? ha, ha, ha ! 

Dr Setjuitttr. What, sir, do you mean still to trifle with my un- 
derstandmg, and make sport with our philosophy? Tell me, whe- 
ther there is ever a moment in the whole lapse of duration, in 
which upon some portion of this terraqueous globe, some cat is not 
in pursuit of some mouse. We must enlarge our views of things, 
to embrace the sublime lessons of science. I say, sir, and stand 
ready to make the doctrine good, before the whole learned and 
philosophical world, that the cat, that real, substantial, categorical 
animal, the purring grimalkin, is the very, only, and efficient cause 
of the mouse which incommodes your daily avocations and nightly 
repose. These ideas are inseparably associated in the mind, and 
linked t^^ether in animal nature, and must, of consequence, bear 
the relation of cause and effect. Nay, not only so, but it has been 
irrefragably proved by the illustrious Brown, (though disputed by 
a later and celebrated metaphysical writer) besides that the. ideas 
of cat and mouse are inseparably associated, that the very pains, 
which Urn claws of the cat inflict upon the mouse, are, also, always 
concatenated to the train of thoughts : insomuch that we' can never 
think of puss, without thinking at the same time of the mouse, and 
all the pangs it endures from the merciless paw of that graceless 
quadruped. So, my dear sir, to conclude this interesting dialogue, 
and hasten to the performance of my duty in the University, as 
when we have burnt our hand in the fire, the best mode of cure is 
to apply the offended oi^an to (bat ragine element — that is to sayr 
go back to the action of the cause lor relief from the efiect, or to 
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the antecedent for relief from the consequent ; so, ifyou will take 
my advice, and apply an effectual remedy to your disease, all you 
have to perform, in order to relieve yourself from the tormenting 
tv^itches, turnings, tramplings, grindings, and squeakings of thb trou- 
blesome mouse in your thoracic laboratory, — is, — to swallow a cat 
to catch it ! [Exit Doctor. 

MetaphysicuSf solus. Astonishing ! The dolt, has, really, in pur- 
suit of his follies, stumbled upon the hint that furnishes my cure, 
iTvithout having had the perspicacity to anticipate it. Thus stupid- 
ity, sometimes, by mere contingency, reaches those just conclusions, 
Tvhich are the legitimate offspring only of wisdom, and reaps those 
honours which are the rewards of solid learning and successful in- 
vestigation of truth and nature. I now perceive as clearly as day- 
light, that my disease has the same foundation as his philosophy, 
and is all a chimera, a fancy, a mental delusion. 



SUNSET AT SEA. 

BT SUMNER L. FAIRFIELD. 

Armies of clouds, that with the dayspring rose, 
In sable masses noat and fade away ; 
The summer sun—Jehovah's ehadow^-glows 
Along: the shoreless verse of parting day ; 
And Ocean lifts his king brow to survey 
The radiance heaving uke his proudest swell, 
And g[orgeouB companies in heaven delay 
To drmk new glory ere they haste to tell 
In Fancy's phantom realms, how Ocean's sunset fell. 

In storm and gloom mom came, and midday hung 
Like a dark dfeam upon the o'erburdened brain, * 
And the worn mind o'er its creation^ flung 
The dreamy lan^or of the listless main: 
But now to landsick voyagers again 
Fair heaven reveals the beauty of her brow, 
And, where the wing'd clouds sudden part in twain, 
Like Antisana's flame o'er mounts of snow, 
The evening sunbeams gush, and skies and waters glow. 

Lo ! where the rainbow — radiant li^ht oflove, 
Arch of the Deluge— Hope's celestial bride ! 
Metes the wild tempest m its wrath above, 
And seems o'er doubt, disaster, death, to guide 
The earthsick heart bejrond the scorn of pride ! 
On its fair height, methinks, a gleaming throng 
Of cherubim repose, and serapns glide 
Amid their choirs, with hymn and matchless song, 
To waft His praise who sees and shelters human wrong. 

Far o'er the billowy deep the suAmer sun 
Bursts like high heaven upon the spirit's eye, 
Or newmade angel's gaze, when thought doth run 
Down the bright lapses of Eternity ; 
Remotest ocean and unfathomed el^. 
Through all their depths of voiceless mysteries, 
Qleam at the glance of Being thron'd on high. 
And mind is lost in what that will decrees, 
Which holds its power alone in two eternities. 

Bosomed on grandeur 'mkl the pxxtple hosl^gitzed by GoOQlC 
Soft, Wue, and beautiful, the crystal heaven ^ 
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Looks down like Pity on the fierce Self Lost, 
And hushes hearts that long have bled and striven ; 
And, with a smile like that of sin forgiven. 
Seems to allure the unhappy to its breast, 
Where Gtod's high messengers, at morn and even, 
Come from the diamond mansions of the blest 
To whisper oracles and soothe the soul to rest. 

So through the glory and the pomp of earth, 
The vainnabiliments we weave in wo. 
The gentle hours, that blessed our gladsome birth, 
Come o'er us with a bland and budding glow. 
In youth we feel, in manhood search andknowj 
One for enjoyment, and the other, Fame! 
Oh, happier far to treasure and bestow 
The diamonds of the heart, than crpwn a name, 
And shrine a memory here, where first obUvion came. 

Before the faint breeze, o'er the slumbering Deep, 
The clouded ship without a sound moves on: 
And now the clear horizon seems to sleep 
In that soil sea of lifht, as on a throne, 
Where all the clouoiB adore the triumph won. 
And throng around the sim's immortal shrine : 
They rise, sink, burn— and ere the crimson's gone. 
The purple robes them in a garb divine, 
.Till dusky death hastes on, and utters '* All are mine !" 

Where sea and sky, like love and beauty meet, 
The illumined vapour revels in the breeze ; 
So deep its brilliance, and its smile so sweet, 
So awful in their silence, trackless seas. 
With ail their wild and maddening mysteries, 
Methinks I sail on that charm'd visioned wave. 
The saint in Patmos saw— where deathless trees 
By mirror'd waters bloom, and princedoms lave 
Their wings of thousand eyes—beyond earth's dungeon grave. 

And yon the shore of Paradise, the home 
Of wrecked afiections and unblest desires. 
And hopes that feed on poison ! thither come 
The forms that shadowed sorrow's wasting fires, 
The hearts that glowed alon^ the thrilling wires; 
And voices, wafted on the holy air. 
Echo the music of Archangel lyres. 
And many a child of sin, in Love's nigh prayer. 
Adores the Power benign that rescued from despair. 

W^dcd to images of lonehr thought. 
Linked to the dim world of past revelries. 
The mind, that long unto itself hath wrought 
Fairy enchantment from whate'er it sees. 
Creates a shrine in every cloud that flees ; 
Temples and chateaux, groves and meadows bright 
With violet smiles, that i>erfume every breeze, 
And towers and palaces, in that deep fight. 
With the old look ol' pride salute uie radiant sight. 

And in those v^^^d and wandering mansions dwell 
Affections, thoughts, hopes, fears, and transports past, 
The blighted love, that like Phaeton fell, 
The ffreat ambition, like a shadow cast 
O'er the dead solitude of Barca's waste ! 
And through the blue and glorious boundlessness. 
To each sweet star that visited our last 
And wild farewell, our visions haste to bless 
Hours happier for their doubt, and victors of distress. 



T hou sacred Tempe of the wearied mind ! i^r\r\n]t> 
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Hope in stern triaf-home in wildest storm^ 
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Ima^mation ! — wing'd upon the wind, 
Child otthe rainbow, giUed with a charm, 
That sanctifieK the heart, and keeps it warm 
With beautiful humanities— delay. 
While years depart, and, in all trouble, form 
Thine airy armies round me, though ray way 
Should lead o'er Hecla's fires, or orient Himmaleh ! 

Thou to our mood dost fashion outward things, 
And all the chainless elements combine 
To shed the bloom without the bitter stings, 
That panoply, O Earth! each flower of tmne! 
Thus in blest solitude we grow divine 
With a fur hi^^her nature than our own. 
And follow Hope along her golden line, 
While diingle smile and sigh and mirth and moan, 
To that bright realm of dreams where Mercy holds her throne. 

Thus, in the solitude of Ocean, come 
Thrilling revealments of a holier state, 
Great thoughts that struggle for their native home, 
Deep feelings tortured in the cell of fate, 
Fame crushed by falsehood, love by causeless hate; 
And, floating on the wave that cannot Vest, 
E'en Death oecomes companion, courteous mate, • 

And friend and counsellor — and ne is blest 
Who o'er Life's tempest flings the rainbow of the breast 



THE PERILS OF PASSION. 

BY A MEMBER OF THE AMERICAN INSTTrCTE. 

"The mother, when her infant unconsciously approached the verge of a destructive 
abyss, uttered no piercing shriek, sent forth no cry of admonition, but, with zone 
unclasped, the fountain of its nourishment displayed, lured it smilingly and delight- 
edly back." 

The brief tale, which follows, however imperfectly sketched, 
conveys a moral that cannot be regarded with IndiflTerence. 

We are such a business people — bred in so many prejudices and 
predilections fatal to every glowing principle save self love, that it 
is not wonderful examples so frequently occur in which we behold 
genius prostrate and manhood dishonoured. We are politic without 
policy, expedient without wisdom. The narrow views, taken by 
the majority of mankind, prove fatal to the refined and sensitive, 
who can find no congeniality in intercourse or the thinnest veil 
kindly interposed to shield their most venial errors. We form one 
standard by which everything is indiscriminately measured^ be it 
generous, glowing Madeira or humble small beer. Hence, so many 
instances occur of debasement in minds formed to 'Signify the 
world." The errors of a man of genius are treated with a castiga- 
tion but little removed from that of the slave. Nor is this done 
always malignantly, but most generally with the view of producing 
a reform. Alas I how mistaken the idea ! in almost every case it 
but proves the goad which urges the sensitive victim uiadly down 
the abyss. To the individual, whom nature has endowed with ex- 
alted qualities, we look for corresponding perfection in deportm^ftt. 
Standing in bold relief from his fellows, the least imperfection is^ 
distinctly visible and A>mmented on, while the humble and obscure, 
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amid the shadowings of the niche, with a thousand imperfections 
on their heads, escape unheeded. 

Few men — we doubt if any— can be guilty of error without a 
consciousness of it; and reproof, however friendly, serves but to 
render more poignant the pang, without accomplishing a cure. 

A story we met with, some time ago, in a western newsjburnal, 

fartially illustrates what we have been endeavouring to express, 
t is of the wife of a planter who with anxious solicitude observed 
that her husband's visits to the wine closet were on the increase. 
Dreading the consummation of a growing habit, she reflected with 
the earnestness of affection on the means required to blight it in 
the germ. Wisely she determined. For a week or ten days, with 
the aid of constant company and visitations, a<]ded to a thousand 
little unperceived arts, she contrived to bar his access to the bottle 
— for pride yet had the mastery over the infant habit. At length, 
he remarked to his wife how strange it was that he had not made 
a libation for so long a time; adding, *I feel as well, if not better, 
and believe will dispense with it altogether.' Then it was she con- 
fessed her stratagem. It was a new era in their loves — his whole 
soul was hers — that soul which, but for her artifice, might have 
become an exclusive devotee at the maddening, hell erected shrine 
of dissipation. Neither the Romans nor the Spartans railed at* 
intemperance; they uttered neither interdict nor malison on the for- 
bidden fruit; — but exhibited to their offspring their helots and bar- 
barians in every stage of inebriety; thus inspiring them with a deep 
and unconquerable loathing of the vice and its cause. 

Never shall I forget the night; my mind was thronging with asso' 
ciations of an exalted and most exciting character. I had spent 
the afternoon in the Abbey of Westminster, and at its close repaired 
to St Stephen's; but there it was impossible to remain— cold reality 
disturbed the glow of my imaginings. I had been for hours com- 
muning with the mighty dead. I had recalled as I surveyed their 
monuments — the Burke, the Sheridan, Pitt, Fox, Grattan and Can- 
ning, and clothed them in their robes of dazzling eloquence and 
held communion with them until I was transported almost ^^beyond 
the ignorant present." To look upon the seats they occupied, and 
listen to a formal, dull, cold, unmeaning debate, was impossible. I 
sallied forth, and lingering in the shade of the venerable Abbey, 
was again restored to fancy's enjoyment. In the full feast of reason 
and flow of soul, I found myself at the centre of the wellknown 
bridge of Westminster. Long as I had been in London, never did 
I witness such a sight The sombre murkiness of the metropolitan 
atmosphere was not ; but, in beautiful relief, the moon, full and 
unclouded, hung over and illumined the imposing structure of St 
Paul's. On my left, was Somerset House, and it cost but a slight 
efibrt to my already dreamy imagination, to picture the gay page- 
ant of Queen Bess, as in Cleopatra state, her barge kissed the 
yielding flood; to conjure back the gallant Raleigh, with whom, it 
may emphatically be said, chivalry departed; and to mark, alnoost 
unobserved amid the throng, him who fills a larger space in thfe 
world's eye and affections, than the proudest oijj^|^^|y^j^wielded 
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sceptre. He who, perhaps, created what the monarch's prerogative 
cannot reach ; he who, in his own language, could give to 

Airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name. 

Absorhed in contemplation, as I gazed upon the novel and im- 
posing scene, and filled with a thousand anxious recollections and 
hopes, a suppressed sigh broke in upon me. Its effect was startling. 
I turned, and in one of the projections of the bridge discovered a 
man evidently labouring under some fatal malady, and that worst 
of all maladies, poverty. My bosom, ever attuned to sympathy, was 
now full strung. I approached him to offer assistance and service. 

As he turned, and the full moon sent forth the reflection of his 
features — " Oh God! Henry, can this be you?" "George," faintly 
he exclaimed, scarce able to support himself, '*do I meet you thu§?" 
-^With difficulty I revived him, and then implored to know his re- 
sidence that I might safely conduct him home. Suppressed sighs 
and sobs impeded, for a time, the utterance of the despairing reply. 
" I have no home!" I took his arm, obtained a hack and drove him 
to my own lodgings. 

The next morning found me at the bedside of Henry, who lay in 
-a placid, almost infantine slumber. ^^Can it be possible," thought 
I," that this is the gallant Henry R — V^ I could then in a moment 
have become a disciple of Pythagoras, and subscribed my full be- 
lief to the doctrine of the metempsychosis. As he lay in this almost 
deathlike slumber, what a throng^of thrilling associations came 
rushing upon the tide bf memory ! 

" Can it be possible !" — but a truce to this — I will leave my own 
interjectional bombast and speak the simple truth. The being, 
who lay perhaps in his last mortal slumbers before me, was the son 
of a man opulent, and 4ionourable, and he himself, at one period, 
** the observed of all observers." Bred at the West Point Acadefny; 
with a figure perfectly militaire and gentlemanly — with accents 
bland and honeyed — sarcastic too when the occasion called for it — - 
he seemed formed to captivate and conquer. 

One — 1 knew it well — far beneath him in every moral and men- 
tal requisite, spread a snare to catch him. She was a belle — a 
high dressed, false mannered — an unthinking, unfeeling, fashionable 
belle. 

The homage, which all paid to the superior intellectual and 
personal endowments of my poor friend, was unsparingly lavished 
by her. He was caught in her toils, and is now before me, the vic- 
tim of her syren smile. 

A faint murmur escaped his lips, and the lashes of his eyes open- 
ed to reveal, a brightness that spoke a communion with heaven. 
For a moment, he regarded me — his wandering soul seemed then 
to return, and the hectic flush of his cheek proclaimed his willing- 
ness to quit for a moment the heaven in which it had been luxuriat- 
ing to express his gratitude to his friend. 

" George," said he, " I have been in heaven !" — ^his clammy hand 
was locked in mine — never did I experience such a pervading sen- 
fiatioa. << George I I saw you there — I saw you at a dazzling 
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height and feared to approach you. Trembling, yet delighted, I 
advanced and instantly was locked in your embrace. Ere yet my 
t ansports had subsided, a voice severed us and seemed to say — thy 
ransom must be thy experience — thrown as a mantle on an impa- 
tient and misguided veorld." 

Here his excitement for a moment ceased, and he sank into a 
deathlike trance. Recovering, he tremulously and nervously grasp- 
ed my hand — ^"George! thou art yet in thy prime— disease has 
made no inroad on thy affluence of life, and to thee I must confide 
my experience and lead thee thence to its bitter fruits. Well, my 
friend— oh, that that look might cease to haunt my memory ! — 
Well may you remember the syren smile that beamed for my de- 
struction. Thou knowest that, as an heiress and a belle, she was 
courted, caressed^ and flattered, and well do know — (these are my 
dying moments,) how little hold she had upon my heart. But in 
an evil hour, the devil sympathy — beware of it, my friend ! — stole 
in and twined each thought with her and happiness. I was lured 
— fascinated— deceived. I loved not but from sympathy and in an 
honest fervour; believing I was beloved, yea, forced to the belief — 
tendered my hand — and was refused !" Perhaps it was but the 
trick of a coquette — but mine was a spirit not to be trifled with. I 
shrunk from the horror of a second refusal and never beheld her 
more. Then it was, as you know, that the destructive commercial 
earthquake of — 25 engulfed my father's property and left him 
bankrupt. Shortly after, as you also know, he died. I had pre- 
viously avoided society, fearing to encounter the enchantress, and 
for solace resorted to the Stars and .Stripes' Tavern, where, insen- 
sibly and solitarily, I contracted a habit of libation. I was constant 
in my attendance, but never drank with the recklessness of the bac- 
chanal. You, during this time, unfortunately was absent ; one kind 
friend might have saved me from the precipice over whose brink 
I am passing. Time rolled on, my wounded pride was all but 
healed, and I determined again to mingle with society ; but, oh my 
friend, what a change ! You made me believe that Louisa, whom 
I cherished as a sister, entertained a passion for me — a passion 
which then I could not return, but which, I found in my midnight 
musings, was fast stealing upon me, until indeed it ripened into love. 
I called upon her — was kindly but coldly received, which J attribut- 
ed entirely to the change that had come over my feelings. The 
season was a gay one, and although 1 had renewed my visits to the 
round of our old circle, no invitation for your poor friend ! I had 
spent an evening tete-a-tete with Louisa, and the next day was 
asked by our friend N. if I had attended her party that evening. I 
was all ice and all fire in a moment I ejaculated, * No,' and short- 
ly was solacing myself with the inebriating glass in my old but for 
a time neglected seat. 

"A sense of degradation came over me, almost paralyzing. Can it 
be, I exclaimed, as glass followed glass, that I, whose table groan- 
ed with fair indited notes from the fairest and wealthiest, should, 
in this pointed manner and by her whom I sincerely love, be thus 
discarded? The thought was madness — it burned my very brain» 
until inebriation obtained the mastery, and buried in insensibility 
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the harrowing reflection. Then, then, my friend, it was not too 
late. The demon had not yet established his empire, and the 
kind smiles of the world niight even, as with a silken band, have 
lured the wanderer back. To the neglect of the world I have to 
add the reproofs of anxious but misguided friends ; when these fell 
like icebolts on my sensitive ear, self respect, which I retained, and 
which had indeed been my sheet-anchor, forsook me. I was lost — 
I left my country, carrying with me 

A demon, preying on my heart, 
And ah! so powerful was his damned influence, 
That thought and feeling bowed in dull submission, 
And I myself was nothing. 

** The syren had enfolded me in her mad embrace— escape was 
impossible, and I doggedly yielded, a slave to the slaves of the 
world — the voluntary victim of misguiding passion. 

^'Qeorge! forgive me in this degraded state, for calling you so, 
but I am dying. Had one beacon been lighted, your poor friend 
might have been an ornament to the proudest circles. Had not 
the syren shattered the chords of a manly spirit — had not a sordid 
and callous world — I might" — 

Here a convulsive shudder seized my poor friend, which threat- 
ened his extinction. Again opening his eyes, he said, ^' I deserted 
all. How little does the grovelling world know of the sensitive 
mind I Write my experience and save — save" He's gone I 

Out of my pocket's avaricious nook, I paid the rights of sepul- 
chre, and never did my feelings so forget their mastery, as when, 
alone, descending to the vault, I took a last — no, I trust not lasif 
farewell of him who should have gone to his mortal tenement in 
all the splendour of funereal pageantry. 

Write my experience ! What shall I write, unfortunate Henry ? 
Write, that those who will not lure the penitent wanderer back 
with smiles, and who lavish, in worse than sycophancy, their sym- 
pathies and bounties on grovelling wealth or degenerate ambition, 
will find it even harder to enter heaven than for a camel Jlo go 
through the eye of a needle. 

Write, that he who will not receive the prodigal son, shall not 
be accepted in his own imploring despair. 

Write, that despair is the chikl of pride, and that crime is the 
result of mispla<;ed passion; but that he, who would enjoy the mercy 
of his Creator, should show mercy to his fellow creature. 

I have done. Let this brief but true story prove a lesson to those 
who plant the thorn in the vain expectation of nourishing a rose. 
Let them deeply ponder on the admirable lines of the poet; 

" The beautiful rose, had I shaken it less^ 
Might have bloomea with its owner awhile. 
And the tear, that is wijPd with a little address^ 
May be followed, perhaps, by a smile." 
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THE HOLYDAYS. 



Through all the mutabilities, vicissitudes and perils of human 
life, we yet survive to celebrate another anniversary of the Mis- 
sioned Anointed, the New Year and The Manifestation of God with 
us. Again, are the lowly poor uplifted from their unremitting toil; 
again, are the vassals of conventional existence permitted to enjoy 
the freedom and festivities of the gladsome time. The good old 
thanksgivings of our pilgrim sires are succeeded by the consecrated 
days of peace and love and household happiness. Much evil and 
sorrow, despondency and bereavement, it has been the destiny of 
many to endure during the year that has mingled with eternity; 
and much, it may be, is allotted to the year that dawns upon our 
vision. But, whatever be past grief or future apprehension, let the 
calm philosophy of christian faith be our counsellor and guide. Our 
trials should exalt, our afflictions should purify and our blessings 
expand and consecrate the grovelling, assoUed and selfish heart 
Whatever be the gifts of time, let them be wisely used; and whether 
we drudge through earthly being, poor, despised and persecuted as 
was the babe who lay in the manger of Bethlehem, or opulent, ho- 
noured and cherished as were the sanhedrim and princedoms of 
old, we shall not fail to win the peace of conscience here and the 
smile of heaven hereafter. 

To childhood and youth, these holydays are full of romance and 
exulting joy. The Belsh-nichel and Christ-kinkle nights (as they 
of yore were called) are radiant with the young spirit's sun- 
beams. It is the carnival of the heart — exuberant and prodigal of 
deUehts. Illuminations and feastings and sports unbounded reign 
in thousands of gay and happy households. The festivals and 
amusements are the same which myriads have enjoyed before and 
left for the shroud and the sepulchre; but not the less are they 
fraught with momentary bliss. The pride and pomp of life, which 
are so gorgeously displayed, have been resigned by thousand^, in 
other times, for the mansion that hears neither music nor mirth; 
but still the vain man arrays his splendid toys and the haughty 
spirit glows in the contemplation of its transitory magnificence. 

The beautiful romance, the simple solemnities, the affecting usages 
and intercommunions, which were peculiar to other ages, have al- 
most all departed. The carol and anthem of the zuai^^ have ceased; 
the mummers have forgotten their daedal juggleries and roscian 
personations : the yule log burns dimly on the ample antiquated 
hearth ; and, save that we cull from choicest evergr.eens the green- 
est wreaths to decorate the household walls and temple pillars, and 
leave awhile the struggle, strife and fever of ambition or necessity 
to remember the past and review its almost obliterated images — 
the festivals of the patriarchs and martyrs, the nativity of the 
Atoner and the felicitations of the New Year pass by. lik^ the last 
faint echo of a wood bird's isong. Not like our ancestors roast we 
the horned and hoofed ox on the thick ice of the Arasapha; not 
like them dwell we in all humility dnd brotherhood of soul. Innot 
yation, miscalled refinement, and worldly passions have usurped the 
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old dominion of venerated custom and simple faith. The stark and 
chill realities of the utilitarian and the sceptic have destroyed the 
illusions of the pageant, the charm of the minstrel's carol and the 
merriment of the carnival. High, low, rich, poor, doctors and dis- 
ciples, the leaders and the led — all look now to the profit and the 
selfish pomp of life. " The fair humanities of old religion" have 
fled; and we drudge and .drivel for the "yellow slave," that 
desecrates and degrades its jealous master. The tyrants of the age 
are Utility and Prose ! 

Among the unsophisticated inhabitants of remote mountain lands, 
however, something of the old spirit still survives : and we condense 
from an obsolete author, for our readers' entertainment, a curious 
account of 

CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAfi's AMONG THE HIGHLANDS OF SCOTLAND. 

The Hieland housemaid rises full of anxiety at the prospect of 
her morning labours. The meal, which was steeped in the sowans- 
bowie a fortnight ago, to make the Prechdachdan sour, or sour scones 
(cakes,) is the first object of her attention. The gridiron is put on 
the fire, and the sour scones are soon followed by hard cakes, soft 
cakes, buttered cakes, brandered bannocks, and pannich perm. The 
baking being once over, the sowans pot succeeds the gridiron, full 
of new sowans, which are to be given to the family, agreeably to 
custom, this day, in their beds. The sowans are boiled into the con- 
sistence of molasses, when the Lagan-le-vrich (yest-bread,) to dis- 
tinguish it from boiled sowans, is ready. It is then poured into as 
many bickers as there are individuals to partake of it, and present- 
ly served to the whole, old and young. It would suit well the pen 
of a Burns, or the pencil of a Hogarth, to paint the scene which 
follows. The ambrosial food is despatched in aspiring draughts by 
the family, who soon give evident proofs of the enlivening effects of 
the Lagan-le-vrkh. As soon as each despatches his bicker, he jumps 
out of bed — the elder branches to examine the ominous signs of the 
day,* and the younger to enter on its amusements. Flocking to the 
swing, a favourite amusement on this occasion, the youngest of the 
family get the first " shouder" and the next oldest to him, in regu- 
lar succession. In order to add the more to the spirit of the exer- 
cise, it is a common practice with the person in the swing, and the 
person appointed to swing him, to enter into a very warm and hu- 
morous altercation. As the swinged person approaches the 
swinger, he exclaims, Ei mi tu chal, " I'll eat your kail." To this 
the swinger replies, with a violent shove, Chani u mu chal, " You 
shan't eat my kail." These threats and repulses are sometimes 
carried to such a height, as to break down or capsize the threaten- 
er, which generally puts an end to the quarrel. 

As the day advances, these minor amusements are terminated at 
the report of the gun, or the rattle of the ball clubs — the gun in- 
viting the marksman to the *^ Kiavamuchd,^^ or prize shooting, and 
the latter to " Luchd-vouilf'' or the ball combatants — both the prin- 

* 'A black Christmas makes a fat kirkyaid/ A windy Christmas and a ca^ 9 
are signs of a good yeox. Oigitized by 
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cipal sports of the day. Tired at length of the kctive amusements 
of the field, they exchange them for the substantial entertainments 
of the table. Groaning under the " sonsy haggis,^^* and many other 
savoury dainties, unseen for twelve months before, the relish com- 
municated to the company, by the appearance of the festive board, 
is more easily conceived than described. The dinner once despatch- 
ed, the flowhig bowl succeeds, and the sparkling glass flies to and 
fro like a weaver's shuttle. As it continues its rounds, the spirits 
of the company become the more jovial and happy. Animated by 
its cheering influence, even old decrepitude no longer feels his ha- 
bitual pains — the fire of youth is in his eye, as he details to the 
company the exploits which distinguished him in the days of auU 
langsyne; while the young, with hearts inflamed with " love and 
glory ^^^ long to mingle in the more lively scenes of mirth, to display 
their prowess and agility. Leaving the patriarchs to finish those 
professions of friendship for each other, in which they are so devout- 
ly engaged, the younger part of the company will shape their 
course to the ballroom, or the cardtable, as their individual incli- 
nations suggests ; and the remainder of the evening is spent with the 
greatest pleasure of which human nature is susceptible. 

The Highlander's morning cheer on New Year's day is far less 
palatable than that with which he is served so comfortably on 
Christmas. The first course, consisting of the Usqtie'Cashrichd, or 
water from the dead and living ford, by its sacred virtues, preserves 
the Highlander, until the next anniversary, from all those direful 
calamities proceeding from the agency of infernal spirits, witch- 
craft, evil eyes, and all varieties of diablerie; •and the second 
course, consisting of the fumes of juniper, not only removes what- 
ever diseases may afiect the human frame at the time, but it like- 
wise fortifies the constitution against their future attacks. These 
courses of medicine are administered thus. Light and fire being 
kindled, and the necessary arrangements having been effected, the 
high priest of the ceremonies for the day proceeds with the hallow- 
ed water to the several beds in the house, and, by means of a large 
brush, sprinkles upon their occupants a profuse shower of the pre- 
cious preservative, which, notwithstanding its salutary properties, 
they sometimes receive with jarring ingratitude. 

The first course being thus served, the second is about to be ad- 
ministered — preliminary to which, it is necessary to stuff' all the 
crevices and windows in the house, even to the keyhole. This done, 
piles of ^ttnip^ are kindled into a conflagration in the different 
apartments in the house. Rising in fantastic curls, the fumes of the 
blazing juniper spread along the roof, and gradually condense 
themselves into an opaque cloud, filling the apartment with an 
odoriferous fumigation, altogether overpowering. Penetrating into 
the inmost recesses of the patients' system, (for patients they may 
well be called,) it brings on an incessant shower of hiccupping, 
sneezings, wheezing, and coughing, highly demonstrative of its ex- 
pectorating qualities. But it not unfrequently happens, that young 

* The * eavooiy haggiB,' (from hagf to chop,) is a dish oommonly made in a sheep's msw.'of 
Its liings, heart and liver, mixed with suet, onions, salt, and pepper : or of oatmeal n"~'^ -^'^ 
the latter, without any animal food. Oigitized by Vj i 
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and tboaghtless urchins, not rdisbinj^ ^\xc\i physic^ and unmindful of 
the important benefits thev reap from it, diversify the scene by 
cries ofsufibcation and the like, which never fail to call forth from 
the more reflecting part of the family, if able to speak, a very severe 
reproof. Well knowing, however, that the more intense the 
* smuchdan,* the more propitious are its effects, the high priest, with 
dripping eyes and distorted mouth, continues his operations, regard- 
less of the feelings of his flock, until he considers the dose fully suffi- 
cient — upon which he opens the verity and the other crevices, to 
admit the genial fluid, to recover the spirits of the exhausted pa- 
tients. He then proceeds to gratify the horses, cattle, and other 
bestial stocl^in the town, with the same entertainment in their 
turn. 

Meanwhile, the gudewife gets up, venting the mpst latent em- 
bryo of disease in a copious expectoration ; and clapping her hand 
upon the bottle dhu, she administers a renovating cordial to the suf- 
ferers around her. The painful ordeal is therefore soon forgotten, 
and nothing is heard but the salutations of the season. All the 
family now get up, to wash their besmeared faces, and prepare 
themselves for the festivities of the day, and for receiving the visits 
of their neighbours. These last soon arrive in bodies, venting upon 
the family broadsides of salutation peculiar to the day. Breakfast 
being.served up, consisting of all the luxuries that can be procured, 
those of the neighbours not engaged are invited to partake of it; 
and the day is terminated with baHs, drinking, card parties, and 
other sports too tedious to be mentioned. 
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The Modem ApoUyons.—DuTmg the past month, our Atlantic cities have beea 
saluted with the invocations and warnings of zealots, reformers and abolitionists. 
Self-elected professors have lectured on every imaginable subject, save their own 
ignorance, avarice and effrontery; temperance societies have met and listened, 
with few exceptions, to most intemperate harangues and denimciations; and gangs 
of fanatic abolitionists have uttered the O'Connell howl of execration over the in- 
terdicted and outlawed Southern. Perhaps, we have never witnessed a period of 
more intense agitation than the present ; and it is required of every true Republican 
(who is neither a democrat nor an aristocrat) to utter, without fear, his opinions of 
the times — their men tfnd their deeds. The waters are troubled now/rom above 
and from beneath, and all must descend unto their depths. We are the avowed and 
irreconcilable foes of all hypocrisy, fanaticism and social or sectarian arrog^ance 
and audacity ; but, not the less, the friends and profound admirers of truth, religion 
and generous policy. Hence, we lament, that the noble cause of Temperance, in 
whicn every informed and tnoughtful individual is interested, should become a 
weapon of extermination in the hands of demoralizing demagogues and ecclesiasti- 
cal politicians. We lament that its directors should arrogate to themselves and 
their disciples the possession of every virtue in the calendar, and denounce the bac- 
chanal as the very Possessed of Devils. This is neither christian piety not even 
common justice. He who abstains from every liauor, whether distilled or ferment- 
ed, and proclaims in temple, forum and marketplace, that the wine cup is a stran- 
ger to his lips, may be, notwithstanding ail this ostentation and pharisaism, a dan- 
gerous and a guilty man. So he, who refuses not even a prolonged libation with a 
friend, mav possess and manifest, on many a great occasion, the exalted and gene- 
rous thoughts and feelings of a patriot and a philosopher. The moSt enthusiastic 
advocate of total abstinence cannot contenm and loathe the drunkard more than we 
do; and we concur with him, that, as all alcoholic stimuli are unnecessary and pei^ 
nicious, the suppression of its traffic and the discontinuance of its usage wonld ' 
contribQte immeasurably to the felicity of mankind. But we differ on the Question. 
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hy what means can this consummation be effected 1 Surely, not by menace, malison 
and proscription. Those, who are lost to all shame, are beyond the poorer of res- 
toration ; and all, who can be recalled to the dignity of manhood ana the glory o{ 
unclouded mind, would shrink, incensed and humiliated, from the public denuncia- 
tions of the intemperate declaimer. No one sins unconsciously ; and who can de- 
scribe the remorse and agony even of the inveterate drinker, when he reflects on 
his midnight debauch 1 Our holy religion is full of forbearing benevolence ; and 
this, the smless Redeemer of all repentant sinners tells us. is the chiefest glory of 
the immaculate Godhead. How illy, then, it becomes entnusiastic youths, crazed 
and corvbautic ovpr n new diploma, to wander around the country and utter fierce 
threa tellings aiid mnh;dictions against the venerable men who still desire to main- 
tain the ehuractuT of hospitable nosts and generous entertainers. Shall the beard- 
less strip I in ^, ui hi^ liirious quest of profitable notoriety, invade the private house- 
hold and uptraid the father of threescore 1 or the mendicant missioner be heard 
wilh padt^jice, when he grossly rebukes the educated, the elegant, and the self- 
diiscipliat d i Our t^nviour rptm his disciples by the gentlest persuasions, though all 
the U^hirhiii^ of tht- universe were at his command; but many oUthose, who call 
themselves hia ministers, in these daySj darken the path to heaven with the thick 
clouds of helL Moi h may be accomplished by nrild and private remonstrance and 
iiitefconiraiuiion j but nothing, by wrath, terror and violence. All who can be res- 
cued from the destruction to which thousands are hurr3ring, have not lost the pas- 
sions and the sympathies of humanity. They are proud and sensitive, and to pub- 
lish their errors is to plunge them into the abyss of desperation. No society can be 
worthier of great honour man that which advocates universal temperance; but its 
operations should be free from all evil ambition, all proscriptive usurpation, all sec- 
tarian fanaticism and sectional self-interest. Baa men, because tney drink not, 
should never be permitted a mastery over their less politic fellows ; nor should the 
community encourage the least appearance of a design to associate the cause of 
Teniperance with the Civil Government. If true humanity, discretion and chris- 
tian love be the guides of those who would pilot the helmless baroue through the 
maelstrom, the benighted and shattered wanderer may be moored in a pleasant 
haven beneath a blooming shore ; but, if not, the billows of despair and agony will 
sqxge above his head, whom the wild fanatic drove upon the tumultuous ocean. 

THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OP LETTERS. 

Tbe benefit awarded to this young patriotic society on the 18th ult., was such as 
we had every reasoB to anticipate. We know our countrymen ; we know their 
colonial spirit of deference, dependence, admiration and awe of England; and their 
apathy or derision of all that comes unsanctioned by transatlantic authority. 
Though the benefit was. in no respect, a failure, yet many reasons conspired to 
restrict its profits. Had it been given to enrich a bankrupt foreigner or a prodigal 
debauchee, who hoiurly calumniate and abuse the nation that commiserates and 
retrieves their squandered fortunes, the inclement night would not have withheld 
the opulent and the fashionable from the theatre. Had no miserable iealousy ac- 
tuated some wretched litterateurs, who were indefatigable in their malignant mis- 
representations, the benevolent objects of the society would have attracted many to 
the play, who were prejudiced by interested slander. Had the entire business of 
the benefit been less nurried on by unwise enthusiasm, the result would have been 
happier. Had not the annoying indisposition of Mr Adams (Brutus) and the seri- 
ous illness of Mr Murdoch (Titus) intervened, the audience, cold and unsympa- 
thetic as it was, would have appreciated and applauded the admirable conception, 
and, in many parts, the refined and powerful personation of the Roman patriot. If 
Mr Adams did not entirely accomplish his own desires, he fulfilled the expectations 
of his friends by a chaste and judicious representation. The malignity, which as- 
sailed him here and in his own city, had its b^h in personal revenge and wanton- 
ness and cannot wound his feeling or his fame. 

The most courteous liberality distinguished Messrs Ma3rwood, Rowbotham, Pratt 
and Dufly. Thie Sir Archy of the former and the Sir Callaghan of Master Burke 
were masterpieces in personation. Miss Riddle, by the ready and generous permis- 
sion of Mr Du]^, enacted Tarquinia^ with a sel f-p ossession and siility, which not 
even (he ilhiess of her Titus could disconcert. We subjoin the patriotic and well 
written address, which communicates the objects of the association, and the poetic 
address which was to have been spoken by Mr Murdoch. 

The committee appointed to prepare an address to the public, setting forth the 
designs and objects or the American Institute of Letters, respectftilly beg leave to 
state ; — 

That they have long viewed with sincere regret the unqualified vassalage of 

Soblic opinion to European taste in matters of Uterature, a circumstance which 
as greasy led to the dejhredatufn of American genius and American talent : 
That as the oflspring of a nation celebrated for its love of letters and its liberal 
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patronage of tke Arts and Sciences, we have, as a Nation, with a more than filial 
devotion, read, admired, and approved the thousands and tens of thousands of 
volumes which have emanated from Europe, as if every foreign production were 
necessarily the sublime achievement of genius or the maxtmum of numan wisdom: 
and while they cannot but sincerely admire and approve, as individuals, the cosmo- 
polUan spirit of liberality which should ever distinguish "the Republic of Letters/' 
they cannot but deeply regret, that In throwing o£f our political allegiance, we did 
not, at the same time, throw off that unlimited and antirepublican obedience to 
foreign dictation in all affairs of Literature which has so long and so generally pre- 
vailed. 

That they are entirely satisfied, from a mature and careful consideration of the 
subject, that although aoundant evidence ha&been alreadv furnished of the power 
of American genius and talent^ its achievements, nevertheless, have been neitner so 
brilliant nor so lofty, as they might or would have been, had not a blind subservience 
to a foreign standard of taste wmefully operated to prevent the proper degree of 
encouragement being extended to our naltve writers. 

That deeply impressed with a conviction of this important truth, the members of 
the Institute resolved to form a Nalional Society of Letters, believing that a recip- 
rocal interchange of feelings and opini6ns among the members of the Literary Pro- 
fession, widely scattered throughout the vast extent of our territory^ would be pro- 
ductive of the most salutary results; not only in breaking the chams which have 
80 long held in subjection tne genius and talent of the country, but in ^ving such 
an impulse to both as would p&ce us in proud and lofty competition with the most 
celebrated achievements of European intellect That, well aware nothing so much 
tends to promote and extend intellectual exertion as a proper and adequate reward, 
they believe that all which is necessary to place the literary honour of the nation 
on the sublime pinnacle for which she was evidently intended, as if the grandeur 
of her physical proportions were the prophetic emblem of her future gigantic intel- 
lectual grandeur, is to dissolve the suivery of opinion, which cherishes as superior 
all which is foreign, and regards as inferior, all which is the production of ruUive 
genius. 

That many writers of our country, whom nature has largely gifted with intellec- 
tual end9wments of the highest order, have been permitted to pine unnoticed and 
unhonoured, in obscurity, who, if their works had been properly appreciated, would 
have continued in the neld of literary toil, fVom which they were compelled to 
recede by poverty and neglect; and who^ with a proper appreciation of their 
claims, would have furnished such accessions to the literature of the countig^ as 
would have contributed largely to their own fame and their nation's honour. That 
they regard with feelings of pain and mortification, the discouraging flujt, that while 
the manual arts are patronized with so liberal a hand, so small a share of encour- 
agement should have been extended to native writers, in consequence of subservi- 
ence to foreign taste : and while two or three instances of exception do but prove 
the trutn of the general rule, it is certain, that in these few instances, the nation 
neither admired nor encouraged until called on to do so by the reechomg voice of 
praise, emanating fromforei^ reviewers and w^cenary journalists; thus attesting 
the deeply humiliating fact, tnat we have no such thing among us as a National 
Literature, and that to transatlantic critics we look for our taste, and to foreign 
writers for our reading matter. 

That as Americans, jealous of their national honour, as freemen proud of their 
national honour, as natives proud of their birthplace, and as citizens revering the 
republican institutions of their country, animated with the most sincere desire to 
benold the day arrive, when our own writers shall be properly appreciated and ade- 
quately rewarded, they have associated to accelerate tne impulse which has already 
been commenced, assured that the time is past, when it was tauntingly said, " who 
reads an American book 1" 

That while they are not unconscious that genius is from its very nature an isola- 
tion, moving in the orbit of its own abstraction, and cannot from causes uncontrol- 
lable bf human agency, move embodied; they cannot \cease to recollect, that its 
possessors, by reason of the constant effort of tne mind^ and the intensity of feeling 
involved in the prosecution of literary labours, ard subject to many and various in- 
firmities, from which the man of active physical labour is exempt — and also that 
the pursuits of literature, from the most satisfactory evidences, tend greatly to 
abridge the usual period of mortal existence. 

That from this consideration of the case, it has to them appeared desirable, that 
a ftmd should be created to cheer tke declining days of those who have worn themselves 
out in toiling at the desk, to advance the interests of the great human family— as well 
as to relieve the widows and children of such as may not have achieved a competency in 
the pursuit of letters. 

That^ relying on the wellknown liberal and patriotic spirit of our fellow citizens^ 
and beheviog our cause is emphatically the cause of the nation, both immediately 
and remotely interested in our anxious endeavours, we look with confidence to the 
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smiles of ltd ftpprobation in our efforts to establish a naiumal and independent litera- 
ture, and to eievute the literary genius of our countrymen. 

They believe that such a change has been commenced, which, to iusure success 
to the cause, only requires to be prosecuted : that the day is not far distant when the 
genius of America, like her own national emblem, the eagle, will soar triumphant- 
ly through the fairy fields of imagination, bask in the sunshine of its own beautiful 
el3rsitim, and dwell in the peace, the beauty, and the light of its own enduring 
creations. 

THE ADDRESS. 

BY SUMNER L. FAIRFIELD. 

Are we the Preel in heart, mind, action free? — 
What ories the Voice that echoes o'er the sea? 
* Ye hurled your chains at coronet and crown, 
In Letters still your vassal doom to own : 
Still Albion's Genius overawes the mind, 
That gropes and grovels, impotent and blind 1' 
Why to the Power, that mocked Earth's holiest Right, 
And marphed in blood through Revolution's night — 
Why to the Power, that, baffled in its aim, 
Blasphemes the land it never can defame — 
Should we. Time's only Free Men, prostrate fall, 
And own old tyrants still the lords of all 1 

Won we a hemisphere to fear an isle ? 
Dared hate, wratn, death, to sink before a smile ? 
Brake we the sceptre and the crook to yield. 
Serfs of the vanquished, e'en on triumph's field? 
Must all the glories of our spirits die. 
Because their radiance lights the Western sky? 
Must wo, want, scorn attend Columbia's son. 
And foreign Genius win what he hath never woni 

For threescore years the startled world hath heard 
The Chart of Freedom and its heart hath stirr'd. 
The mighty thoughts, our fathers breathed aloud, 
When vengeance hurtled in the tempest cloud, 
O'er every clime like oracles have spread, 
And thrilled the nations in their bondage dead. 
And shall their spirits unto us impart 
No might of mind, no eloquence of heart ? 
Shall Independence be a slandered name 
That wakes no pride or hope of human fame ? 

Forefend, Eternal Justice! — We have bent, 

Bondmen, beneath our glorious firmament. 

And seen sims circle round the throne of God, 

Yet worn the helot's garb, and loved the rod ! 

O'erawed by captain, amazon, and deacon. 

On Albion's clifls hath burned the FVeemun^s beacon ! 

The Angli angle in the Pilgrims' streams, 

And clutch from slaves the gold that 'neath them gleams. 

So long have we the Dagon Fiend adored. 

We love the lees and offals of his board ; 

And, mocking apes, crouch rather round his shrine 

Than stand, proud spirits, clothed in light divine. 

Depart, thou servile spirit — oh, depart, 

And let Heaven's stuniiight sink upon the heart ! 

Vanish the hour of vassalage and shame I 

Rise, Genius of my Country ! rise to Fame! 
« 
Periodical Subscribers.— WoxHd you know human nature ? Solicit subscriptions 
to a work neither sectional nor sectarian, neither forensic nor polemic, neither fa- 
natic nor infidel — but American and independent. Would you comprehend the 
intricate and infinite diversities of human character? Get sutecribers. In this 
occupation the antipodes unite — ^the nadir and the zenith approximate. The well 
dressed clown enacts his proper character, and the gentleman is known by the first 
tone of his voice. "My house is overrun with stuff and trash," cries the monied 
boor, with literal truth, though he means not thus j for no stuff is viler than the 
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heart of ignorance and avarice, and no trash can be more contempt^e than that 
which his pMloprogenitiveness inflicts upon the world. " We need impartial and 
independent works," says the gentleman, " and if my name can ought avail, it is 
freely given." — " O myV whines the tittering belle, "this '11 never, never suit me. 
I loves the Lady's Book and the Saturday Evening Post, they are so full of fustian, 
mawkishness and monstrosities!" — "The female mind," says the dignified ana 
educated lady, " haS been long enough insulted by sickening sentimentalities and 
disgusting horrors. I wish not my daughters to fall in love with hedgebom ban- 
dits, nor sigh Like a vulcan's bellows over erotics and bedlam romance." — " Don'^ 
want it," inumbles ledger, without lifting his eyes. " Subscribed certainly^" says 
the merchant, returning the book with the pavment inclosed. " I wish you mfimte 
success." — " No !" miUters hodge. " Wont have it," cries clod. The purse is a 
galvanic battery: touch it and the whole system is electrified. " My charities are 
very great already," says the hypocritical, ostentatious alm^^ver, as if the patron* 
age of national literature was an eleemosynary oblation.—" rll give jrou a dollar, if 
it 'ill do you any good," replies the unfeeling barbarian. — " What mip^dence, to 
call on me!" simpers the tawdry daughter of a tanner — and so the world goes on. 
All who solicit public support to that which panders to no evil passion, and truckles 
to DO dictation, must expect to encounter many humiliating scenes and exasperat- 
ing incidents. Such, however, has not often been the fate of those allied to tis in 
the maintenance of this work.* An unlettered Newark or a barbarian Zanes- 
viUe will sometimes occur ; but the sad ignorance of the one and the inhospitable 
and inhuman vandalism of the other are more than counterbalanced by tne en- 
lightened liberali^ of a Boston and a Nashville. Whether at home or abroad, 
and whatever be tneir prejudices and imputed provincialisms, the Novanglians are 
the devoted friends of humanizing and ennobling literature. They may mei^ge 
their pilgrim partialities in fountams far remote ; they may disown the austerities 
and bigotries of their hereditary creed; they may renounce their old political at- 
tachments and adopt new codes: but their love of letters and their admil^on of 
knowledge they never forget. The Great West — the impregnable fortress of our 
confederacy-— was originally colonized by daring, devoted and high souled emi- 
grants from the eastern and middle states ; and n^ly have the powerful republics 
of Ohio, Tennessee, Kentucky and Louisiana exemplified the independent mtelli- 
gence and chivalric principles which they inherited from their ancestors. 

While we gratefully acknowledge the great— very ^eat patronage which has 
been extended to this work by all the cities of the magnificent West, we cannot re- 
frain from the particular expression of our thanks to the Rev Dr Lindsey for his 
exceeding kindness to a widowed mother in a stranger land. 

Our celebrated friend, John Howard Payne, has commenced what may be term- 
ed a pilgrimage of patronage. After the toils, honours and fame of twenty years, 
he has returned to ms native land to solicit employment — to be^ for that literary oc- 
cupation which should have awaited his acceptance. But, n' importe, Sir Drama- 
tist; we are the dauntless pioneers of cisatlantic literature, and with pickaxe and 
battleaxe will we work our way through wilderness and over mountain. Mr Payne 
has opened his campaign in New England; thence he will visit the Canadas, pass 
through the Western States, where, we trust, he may meet with the same success 
which has lately attended us, and, having tested the literary patrona^ of Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, and Vimnia, will close his long and laborious journey in tne 
Carol inas and Georgia. Who can deny him aid and encouragement in such a 
work as his Jam Jehan Nima (nomine mutato) is destined to be '? 

Naval InsMute at Brooklyn.^An Association is formed at the Navy Yard in 
Brooklvn, called the Naval Lyceum. A public spirited individual has interested 
himself in procuring a Library for this Association. Four hundred volumes, being 
all that remain out of 2,000 volumes which constituted the Library of the Franklin 
74, now in ordinary, form the nucleus of the intended collection, and the gentleman, 
above referred to, is daily adding to the number, by applications to our liberal citi- 
zens. Amcmg other donations we have seen a splendid volume, entitled, " Naval 
Achievements of Great Britain from 1793 to 1817," embellished with foftyeight 
elegant engravings, which has been presented to the Lyceum by Charles A. Davis, 
Esq., of the firm of Davis and Brooks. It cost, we understand, £23 or £24 in London. 
Also, " Views of British Castles," with 30 or 40 engravings. A large folio, entitled. 
" History of the World," by Sir Walter Raleigh, has been presented b/Daniel 
Appleton, Esq., and many other contributions have been received from distin- 
guished individuals. We trust that many others of our benevolent citizens will be 
disposed to encourage an enterprise so intimately corinectefl with the intelligence 
ana respectability of the Navy, to which already the nation is indebted lor no 
small share of its glory. 

Prestdent—Commodore Charles G. Ridgely. Digitized by La OOQ l€ 
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First Vice PresidefU'-C&pttdn M. C. Periy ; 2d do. Lieut. CoL John M. Gamble; 
3d do. Tunis Craven, Es(^. ; 4th do. Lieut. Wm. L. Hudson. 

Correaponding Secretartes-^lAexxi. Henry Pinkney, Dr John Haslett. 

Recording Secretaries— -^enTy J. Willet, Esq., A. d. Ellison, Esq. 

TVawwrfr— George W. Lee, Esq. 

Librarian — Dr Thomas L. Smith. 

AssistaTit Librarian — Mr John Bellingham. 

Draftsmdnr-Mi Samuel M. Pook. ^ 

Executive Committee — Captain M. P. Mix, Captain Wm. Dulaney, Lieut. Jno. 
S. Nicholas, Lieut. Wm. L. Hudson, Lieut. Wm. Ogden. 

Nominating Committee— -CwpXam S. H. Stringham. Captain Wm. Dolany, 
Lieut. Jno. S. Nicholas, Samuel Hart, Esq., Mr Jno. Robinson. 

Library Committee— C^pKin Beni. Cooper, Dr John Haslett, C. O. Handy, Esq. 
Lieut. A. A. Nicholson, Dr D. S. Edwards. 

Finance Committee — ^James M. Halsey, Esq. C. O. Handy, Esq. Dr Thomas L. 
Smith. 

Ci*rai/>r5— Captain M. C. Perry, Lieut James Glynn, Dr Wm. Swift, Dr Thomas 
L. Smith, Dr D. S. Edwards. 

Mr Maywood, who is exceedingly clever both as a histrion and an author, has 
dramatized the unrivalled story of Tam O'Shante^— which he terms an interlude 
— and will produce it at his popular and well patronized house in Chesnot Street, 
on an early occasion. 

The Fatal Folly of Youth has received another illustration from the subsequent 
catastrophe, related by a New York Journal: 

" Between FifUi and Sixth streets, and the First Avenue and Avenue A. where 
the embankments are high, and the valley filled with water, raised higher than 
common by the late heavy rain, there is a pond of about four hundred by two hun- 
dred feet, which was frozen over to the thickness of one and a half inches. On 
this pond there were sixty or seventy boys skating, and we give the jrersion of a 
little lad, who was present, of the heartrending accident which occurred. He 
returned home much excited, and said, " Oh mother, I have witnessed the most 
painful sight that I ever saw in my life." He stated, that he had gone to this pond, 
and observed that in passing over it by the boys, the ice waved in such a manner as 
to induce him not to ioin in their sports. He prudently took off his skates to return 
home. Whilst on tne bank, he observed six boys standing together, about thirty 
feet from shore, resting and conversing together. While thus engaged, a co- 
loured boy came so swiftly towards them as not to be able to stop hixnself, but ran 
against them, and they were all precipitated into fifteen feet of water. 

The ice was so frail that almost certain destruction threatened any one who 
attempted to rescue them, and one only was saved by means of a board stripped 
fn-jm !i noj^liboiirki^ fenre. The others sank, and when a small boat was brought 
iiom rhe Dry Dock, all was over with them ; tney had perished. Five were taken 
out oi the water ?^on uiu rwards, and another next morning," two of them brothers, 
being clas|W!4 in each c>tlM,r*s arms. 

The names of the l^(\< drowned were Theodore and Jacob, aged 15 and 13, sons 
of Walter Derbrow; reaming at 200 Allen street ; William, only son of William 
Hars^ll, aged 17^12 Wotxster street; Augustus, son of the late Caleb Valentine, aged 
16 ; Walter Payne, only son of the widow of William Payne, of 499 Broome street, 
and WilliflJn Peterson, the coloured boy named above, son of John Peterson, gar- 
dener, of 1(HJ MercLT isire«t. 

The lad wii'^ed is William A. Tallmadge, aged 13, son of Frederick A. 
Tallmaflge, Esq. Cimnsellor at Law. Mr T. informs us that that the rescue 
Cff his son was throtigh the intrepidity of a respectable coloured man, named 
Jf^iYiTson A 11^ till, who hastened to the spot, and at the hazard of his own life, 
£Ci2ed lijTTi when in tiie act of the last sinking. He had been under the 
ice twice, and had given himself up for lost. Mr Austin took him to his own resi- 
dence in the neighbourhood, stripped, rubbed, and laid him in a blanket near a 
comfortable stove. His body was nearly filled with water, and it is owing to the 
humane exertions and attentions of Mr Austin, that the lad was restored, and 
returned to his father." 

In the Duke of Alva's coimcil of twelve judges was one Hestels, a Fleming, who 
slept always at the trials of criminals, and when they waked him to deliver his 
opmion, he rubbed his eyes and cried, between sleeping and waking, €uL patibulvml 
ad patUnUum! to the gallows with them! and by the wa^, this besotted miscreant 
himself was condemned tmto the gallows without a hearmg. 

In the old colonial times of our political vassalage, loopholes served for windows 
in the churches and men worshipped God armed against the foe. Then the hum 
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of the spinningwheel mingled with the murmar of the brook and the spirit voices 
of the summer wind. Then the judges came in squadrons of canoes to church at 
» Korsholm Fort. Then the Secretary for Foreign Afiairs, Robert R. Livingstone, 
held his office in the humble building now occupied by the venerable Duponceau. 
And up those narrow, dingy stairs, ascended the Count Rochambeau, La Fayette, 
the Duke de Lauzun, Prince Quemenee, Washington, Madison, Hamilton ana 
Mifflin; — and here the haughty British Greneral Clark and Major Hanger, after- 
wards the favourite of Gkor^e IV.. did homage to the republican functionaries, who 
fed on whortleberries and milk. Then the b^utiful Baptisterion, with its enchant* 
ing groves and stone of witness, was the resort of religion, love and genius — ^now 
the coed wharves of Spruce street cover it as the ashes of oblivion enshroud the 
forms of our ancestors ! 

Never to a human being — never even to myself was I able to utter my wild pas- 
sionate love. Every other feeling and affection, in romantic intensity of delight, 
sinks before it. It was an oasis — an isle of the blest in the desert of my existence — 
the very fairyland of bliss — the ultima thule of hope I And now what thinks she 
of met as or a strane^ei^— perhaps a hated one 1 The great billows of event have 
rolled between us — the vast gulf of hopelessness has sundered us forever — and, < in 
time, there can nevermore be %ny communion between our blighted hearts ! 

Literary Per^ims.— Bulwer and Captain Stanhope are in Paris; Wordsworth and 
Southey in Westmoreland ; Lord Normanby (Eiarl Mulgrave) in Jamaica: Mrs 
]^[orton in Broadstairs ; Mrs Hemans in Wales : Miss Mitford in Reading; Wilson 
Croker inX3teneva ; Telesforo de Trueba in the Isle of Wight ; Professor Wilson in 
Edinburgh ; Coleridge and Lamb in Highgate ; Lady Morgan and Dr Bowring in 
Brussels; Miss Edgeworth somewhere (Edgewortnstown) in Ireland; Captain 
MiuTvat, Captain Chamier and Lord F. L. Gower in Paris; Dunlop in Canada; 
Miss Bowles in Ryde ; Miss Roberts in Calcutta; Haynes Bayley and Banim in 
Boulogne. * 

SONNET, 

ON A TOOTH WHO DIED OF EXCESSIVE EATING OF FRUITFIE. 

Currants have checked the current of my blood, 

And berries brought me to be buried here ; 
Pears have par'd on my body's hardihood, 

And plums and plumbers spare not one so spare. 
Pain would I feign my fall ; so fair a fare 

Lessens not fate, yet 'tis a lesson good ; 
Gilt will not long hide ^uiit ; such thin wash'd ware 

Wears quickly, and its rude touch soon is rued. 
Grave on my grave some sentence grave and terse, 

That lies not as it lies upon my clay, 
But in a gentle strain of unstrained verse, 

Prays all to pi^^ a poor patty's prey ; 
Rehearses I was miit-ful to my hearse, 

TeUs that my dajrs are told, and soon I'm tolled away. 

TTie iVMW.— Ann Teresa Matthews, foundress of the Carmelite convent of Mary- 
land, died in her religious house, on the nineteenth of November, aged eightyone. 
During the war of the Revolution she went to Europe and became a member of the 
Holy Order of Teresa; but she returned to America m 1790, and continued to honour 
her oenevolent profession in her own convent, until her death. 

Cathed/rals. — The cathedrals of England are known to be the pride of the inhabi- 
tants of the towns in which they are situated, but if men inquire when these extra- 
ordinary specimens of architectural skill, rivalling in their execution, and surpass- 
ing in sublimity, the proudest structures of Athens and Rome, were erected, what 
would be their astonishment, had they not previously ascertained the fact, on being 
told in reply, that " they were built during the dark ages !" When but few even <» 
the clergy could read, and scarcely any ofthem could write their own names ; when 
nobles lay upon straw, and thought a fresh supply of it dean in their chamber once 
a week, a great luxury ; when monarchs usually travelled on horseback, and, when 
they met, wrestled with each other, for the amusement of their courtiers : then it 
was those architects whose names nave not reached us, and whose manners and 
course of instruction are merely conjectured, raised buildings almost to the clouds, 
with stones, most of which they mi^ht have carried under their arms. Rude men, 
untaught by science, applied the pnnciples of arcuaticm, of thrust, and of presstlre, 
to an extent that would have made Wren and Jones treiiible,~men ignorant of 
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metaphysical theories, so blended fonns and magnitude, light and shade, as to pro- 
fluce an appearance of real sublimity,— men, who lived in the grossest superstition, 
erected temples for the worship of God, which seem as if intended to rival in dura- 
bility the earth on which they stand ; and which, after the lapse of several ages, are 
^till unequalled, not only in point of magnf&cence of structure, but in their tendency 
to dilate the mind, and to leave upon the soul the most deep and solemn impression. 

Pv/rse Pride. — If ever Mammon reigned in a country, it is in England. Every 
thing is measured by money, and the idea of consideration, not derived from money, 
or the means of making it, is unintelligible. In a provincial town, he who keeps a 
coach will not associate with the person who can afibrd to keep only his gig ; the 
latter looks down on the individual who onlykeeps'a riding horse; and the person 
who can keep neither coach, gig, nor horse, must not aspire to associate with any 
of them. All the virtues, and all the amiable qualities that ever centred in one in- 
dividual, would fail to ensure respect in England to straitened circumstances. The 
moment the black coat becomes rusty, or any other of the wellknown symptoms 
becomes apparent, friends are seized 'with blindness in the streets, &nd the unibrtu- 
nate is cut — this is a word which could be translated into no European language. 

Character of good Ale by Doctor Pigott.—^Qood ale, taken in moderation, con- 
tributes to support the body under the exertions of labour ; promotes a healthy di- 
gestion, a vigorous circulation, and a proper secretion in all the various, mmute 
and wonderful channels of the human boay ; makes the mind cheerful and con- 
tented, sleep refreshing and work agreeable." 

The English roads and carriages, of all kinds, are very superior to our own. The 
public ways are admirably smooth and safe, though somewnat monotonous ; and 
the various vehicles about London are greatly preferable to anything of the kind 
to be found in the United States. Though my absence wjs very short, yet I had 
half forgotten what our coaches actually were : or rather, the enjoyment of the 
EInglish stages had annihilated the little respect I ever entertained for the Ameri- 
can. They excel ours in speed, in ease, in safety : they carry much heavier bur- 
dens, and yet are less liable to accidents. Where I have been able to discover any 
thing praiseworthy among the English, I have not been slack in rendering them my 
hunible tribute of applause. If the English Parliament would drain the great wes- 
tern marshes, and convert them into fruitful manors,. I would erase all Ihave writ- 
ten on its execrable government. Even as it is, I freely grant that the tunnel under 
the Thames, Westminster and Waterloo bridges, the macadamized roads, the Lon- 
don Docks, the public carriages and some other great public worte? can be equalled, 
in beauty and usefulness, by nothing of the kind among any other people. For. 
steamboats and canals, it is in vain for any nation to think or rivalling the United 
States. 

London Living. — That must have been an invaluable book which taught Dr 
Johnson to Uve cheaply in London ; Gifford should be appointed burrower general 
after all old tomes of that sort ; and he might annotate them, to show his learning 
and acrimony, as much as he pleased, provided he presented the world with an 
edition ere doomsday. He might be much better employed in illustrating such 
practical works, than in ranting and fuming about Coxeter and Mr M. Malone. 
Verily, I wonder where that same excellent, nonpdreil old book hath burrowed 1 
Dr Johnson was much too good a philanthropist to ordain it an heirloom in his 
family. By its wonderful precepts, it appears, he lived very economically in the 
dear metropolis; but how, it surpasseth my comprehension. I never heard of any 
other person who could boast as much. But, to leave the doctor and his magical 
little book, London is the dearest place to breathe in I ever saw. There are per- 
sons in America who say that one can live unexpensively, if one thinks proper ; 
which is so far from being true, that one cannot live at all without, at least, four 
times the expense of subsistence in America. In the first place, no furnished rooms, 
(where board is never to be procured) fit for a gentleman to Sit in, can be obtained 
at less than thirUrfive shillings sterlmg per week. Next, provisions are exorbi- 
tantly high ; beef^is twentyfive cents a poimd, and all other meats in proportion ; a 
decent fish, value fifty cents, is one guinea ; a small sized loaf is twelve cents ; wine, 
common, one dollar ; best, four dollars a bottle ; even their usual beverage, porter, 
is two York shillings a quart ; and everything else on the same scale. One dollar 
lasts longer in the United States than one pound does in England. Clothing is, 
howeve^ a somewhat redeeming article ; a fine suit of the best broadcloth can be 
procured for twenty dollars. It would cost fifty, at least, in America. But this ex- 

Sense is not all. Your provisions are always sent by the sellers ; they are, of course, 
elivered to the woman of the house ; and it is a singularly fortunate circumstance 
if one half of what was purchased ever reaches you. The women, who let fur- 
nished lodgings, support themselves on the plunder of those who occupy their apart- 
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ments. You may remonstrate, but it avails not; yon may remove, but that avails 
not; they are all alike. You may prosecute, but that avails least of all, for the 
Bow street officers are leagued with them, and also with the hackn^ <y)achmen, 
and it is impossible to convict them. Besides all this, the servant of the lodging 
house expects at least two shillings sterling, every week, as a douceur for her rude- 
ness;* and, after all her plundering, the woman, her mistress, expects half a bottle 
of wine, every day, to keep her in temper. So money goes, hither and thither ; no 
rest, no cessation of profusion. But largess is the watchword, and scatter the motto. 
I do not wonder that the late Dr R — of New York expended $13,000 during two 
years in Europe ; I rather think that he was singularly prudent. Everything has 
Its fees — its perquisites — its sinecures. A system of imposition pervades the whole 
of this part of society; beggars all, or thieves, or both together. There is no faith 
in them, wanting money: they can be hired to do anything. Refuse them a shil- 
ling for deigning to loot at them, and they will insult till Billingsgate is outbil- 
lingsgated; give it, and the meanest of slaves would not stoop and cringe so low. 

Ages of Sovereigns in Europe. — The following list shows the age of all the 
Sovereigns of Europe :— Charles John, King of Sweden, 69 years ; William IV. 
King of Enp^land, 69 years ; Pope Gregory IV. 63; Francis I. Emperor of Austria, 
66 ; Frederick IV. King of Denmark, 65 ; Frederick William, King of Prussia, 
63; William, Kin^ of Holland, 61 : Louis Philip, King of the French, 60; Wil- 
liam, King of Wirtemberg, 52; Mahmoud II. Emperor of Turkey, 48; LouU, 
King of Bavaria, 47; Leopold I. King of the Belgians, 42; Nicholas, Eimperor of 
Russia, 37; Charles Albert, King of Sardinia, 35; Ferdinand ft. King of Sicily, 
23; Maria II. Ctueen of Portugal, 14; Maria Isabella Louisa, QLueen of Spain, 3 
years. 

The United ^^taies Revietp.^Mr Adam Waldie, proprietor of a circulating 
Library of reprints, commenced the publication, on the first of January, of a quar- 
terly review under the above title, wnich is intended to combine the philosophy of 
politics with the literature of the time. Professor Vethake, late of the New York 
University, is designated as the editor. If literary periodicals germinate, during 
the next year, with the same rapidity which has signalized the Fast, our national 
motto, e pluribus unum, will receive a new interpretation — ^for they must amalgv 
mate or perish. 

College Periodicals. — ^Almost every college in the union has given birth to its 
magazine. From Union College, we have the Parthenon, well printed, edited 
and filled with articles of considerable force, though often too ambitious in their 
subjects. — From Hartford College comes the Hermethenean ; from Williams', the 
Collegian's Magazine, which promises to be highly spirited. The Literary Journal, 
edited by an ornament of our alma mater, may be considered the organ of Brown 
University; and Yale and Middlebury colleges, too, have their literary works. 
May intellect, honour and patronage wait upon them all ! 

Mrs Hannah Moore realized, during her long life, nearly one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars from her writings ; yet the same number of dimes, earned by a 
literary labourer in America, would be called donations and the fruits of public 
charity ! Genius in England is adorable and divine and should wanton in luxuries: 
Genius in the United Slates is imposture, a bore and a humbug, and should grovel 
in penury and perish in despair ! The most tawdry, profane and licentious exhibi- 
tions of European libertinism and mediocrity are stereotyped by millions and sold 
by cargoes over the whole republiCjWhile such works as Sparks^ Life of Govemeur 
Morris, and Dekav's Sketches of Turkey sleep, unsold and unappreciated, among 
the lumber of the booksellers* shelves! 

Matthew L. Davis, Esq. of New York, is preparing for publication the memoirs 
of the celebrated Col. Aaron Burr, under the revision of the venerable stib}ect 
The book, we doubt not, will be of intense interest to the politician and the states- 
man — two characters very remotely connected. 

When words are adopted into the English from foreign languages, how nccc^ 
sary it is that they shoukl be used with propriety ! What thinks the intelligent 

• With all their faults, however, both mercenary and otherwise, the Enriish ser- 
vants are preferable to our own. To counterbalance, in eome de^ee, the thousand 
evils of English government, the long established law of custom justly prohibits a 
domestic the privileges and authorities which belong to higher grades of society. 
With us, however, everything is equalized} and the American citixen, who deiMB 
not to be his own servant, i« doomed to endure the matchless insolence of Irish switters 
and negro abolitionists. 

TOL. III. — NO. XV. 9 
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reader of the titlej lately employed, " The Fiist Steamboat on the La Plata"— that 
is, the the Plate nverl Many, who should know better, talk of the Alkoran, that 
is, the the Koran, and the Ai Gezira, the the peninsula, and the *ot a^xxm, the the 
many. When we natoralize strong foreign phrases or sentences, let us use them 
with some show of propriety and common sense. 



There was a Time, 
111 prove in rhyme, 
When killing was a serious crime,' 
But Cobtha now has grown sublime, 
'And if the hobbling phrases chime, 
He '11 wrench your buttons off to win 
Applause of folly, fraud and sin. 
For Cobtha now nath venisd made 
The literary burglar's trade, 
And so it rnymetn, grade per grade, 
It matters not whence came the sense 
That glimmers through his impotence. 
He dedicates to desecrate • 
The Statesman of the West, 
' And dooms the world to bear a fate 

To which Abaddon's is a jest. 
Is 't not enough that Earth and Time must bear 
The Dwarf 1 his plague muse taints the vital air I 

MBDrTATIONS. ^ 

The perplexities, vexations, and troubles of life are countless deadening, and 
endless. Business— law and its terriers oppress, annoy, and weary the exalted 
mind, without affording one glimpse of pleasure. O, Crcesus ! 'would that 1 had 
but tne dust of thy treasury ! would that I ever could be free from the everlasting 
plagues of ordinary life ! But alas ! there is no hope of that or other good ! Like 
flie rock of the ocean, we are worn away by the everlasting collisions of billows, 
lashing and roaring by day and by night, and though they cannot overwhelm us, 
they can render existence a burden and an agony. 

The time draws near when the question will be decided whether I am ever to 
prosper in this world or hereafter to be a beggar. O Thou Divine Power! who 
Knuwest all the struggles, trials, and changes of my lot, assist and bless my exer- 
tions to live honestly and uprightly in the world ! defend me from my many adver- 
saries and grant that I may dwell in peace ! Yet, whatever be the result, enable 
me to bear tne calamity with a spirit cnastened and unsubdued and a heart too con- 
scious of its rectitude to droop or repine. 

How capricious is the Muse ! Sometimes, fickle yet fascinating goddess ! she 
deserts us for weeks together and we feel none of that divine afflatus which she is 
wont to infuse into the soul *, the days come and eo without rest and almost without 
hope ; and the nights— once joyful seasons — are hateful to the overworn and apa- 
thetic heart Tet leave me not, gentle Muse! in the midst, of adversaries and 
poverty : be ever with me in the midst of my cares, solicitudes, and woes ; and ren- 
der the hours, ^t are yet reserved, more pleasant than the hours that have past ! 

How well the morning stillness of the country sometimes suits the melancholy 
heart ! The torrent of passion sinks to rest j the spirit soars into a realm of beauty ; 
and the world/with its Atlantean burden of cares and sorrows, retires from tne 
weary eye. While we feel how vain and illusive are all the dreams of happiness 
and iame, we delight to blend our thoughts with the sigh of the forest leaves and 
the music of the purling brook ; and we start from our deep communion with nature 
wiser, happier, and purer than in the ardour of our false ambition. 

Maronoelli, the friend of Silvio Pellico, who endured the uttermost tyranny of 
the Atistrian fiend m the dungeons of Spielbur^, has come to this country with let- 
ters fh>m Lafayette. He is leader of the chorus at the opera in New York, 
being obliged to support hmaself by his talent for music, which was his favourite 
amusement in happier dajTsl v 

A Ufe of EUiot.^A Cohasset gentleman, who lives on the very groimd where 
the venerable Apostle of the Indians founded his first church for the red men, has 
been for some time collecting materials for a complete life of this distinguuhed 
philanthropist. 
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Mr Nathaniel Ames, known as the author of a ^ Mariner's Sketches," and "Nau- 
tical Reminiscenses," is about publishing a work, entitled " Forecastle Yams." 

If in these days of selfish donations, vainglorious generosity, mercenaiy prodi- 
gality, and ostentatious parsimonj, the highest seraph, that hymns the £temal, 
descended in the shape of humanity, and craved men^s nospitaUty, we i^r that he 
would not find, as did Jove, t)ne to entertain him in his neea ; but, like the Saviour 
of the world, be mocked by the profane and sacrificed by the sanctimonious. 

In what but educated elegance — soft and gentle description— consists the exag- 
gerated merit of the popular sentimentalists 1 Theirs is the autumn sunset of feeling 
— the mild, vanishing twilight of a dreamy mind that throws over all things the re- 
pose, the silence, the breathing odours, the vesper airs, the music of the eve. But 
took not for mafflificence in anjrthing that emanates from them. The subtle ener- 
gies— the searchmg powers — the all commanding attributes of a great intellect, that 
anatomizes the heart of man and hath its home in the universe of Qod alone— be- 
long not to them. 

Wives. — Cato gave his wife Martia to Hortensius. Antiochus married Straton* 
ice, his motherinlaw. Socrates lent his wife Xantippe to Alcibiades— no great fa* 
vour, if the lady's character has not l^en misrepresented. 

" I feel what I have lost 
In ^m. The bloom hath vanished ft'om my life. 
For oh. he stood beside me, like my youth. 
Transformed for me the real to a dream, 
Clothing the palpable and the familiar 
With golden exhalations of the dawn. 
Whatever fortunes wait my fUture tcdls, 
The beautiful is vanished — and returns not." 



CRITICAL NOTICES. 

Illustrations of Putmonary Consump- melancholy results, is deserving of com- 

tion, Anatomical CharacUrs^ Causes^ mendation, not only from the profession 

SvmptomSy and Treatment. With twelve generally, but also from the public in 

Wa^5. dravm and coloured from Nature, particular. 

By Samuel George Morton, M. D, Dr Morton informs us, that his atten- 

Physician to the Philadelphia Alms tion and enquiries have been directed to 

House Hospital ; Lecturer on Ana- the subject of phthisis for years, and he 

tomy ; Member of the Royal Society of now makes known the results of his ob- 

Edinburgh ; of the PhUaaelphia Medi- servations, with the hope of shedding 

cal Society ; of the College of Physi- some light upon its pathology, and con- 

cians and Surgeons of ihe University of se(^uently offering some practical hints 

New York ; of the American Philoso- of importance in its treatment, 

phical Society; of the Academy of Nar In his first chapter, he exhibits "a 

tural Sciences of Philadelphia, etc. etc brief view of those morbid conditions of 

etc. Philadelphia. Key & Biddle. 1833. the lungs and their appenda^, which 

The extreme prevalence of consmnp- usually coexist with phthisis," and he 

tion^ its great mortality, and the dim- has presented in a clear and lucid man- 

culties and uncertainties, which have, ner the post mortem appearances of the 

heretofore, attended every suggest^ lungs, which are discovered imder the 



mode of treatment, present to the physi- dififerent modifications ofpleurisy, pneu- 

cian claims upon his attention oi mgh monia, pleuro-pneumoma, bronchitis, 

and paramount importance. The mor- emphysema, pneumothorax, hydrothc- 

tality fVom this disease alone exceeds rax, melanois, etc. 

that of any other with which the human In this chapter, the author has detailed 

familj is afflicted, with the exception the appearances presented by adhesions, 

of enidemics. effusions, engorgement, red hepatization, 

There died in the City and Liberties yellow hepatization, suppuration, indo- 

of Philadelphia from the first of January ration, abscess, gangrene,nydrops pulmo* 

1832, to the first of January 1603, — six nia, calcareous concretions, osseous con- 

hwndred and eightyone cases of phthisis cretions. and diseased bronchial glands, 

^moTuUis. Every effort, therefore, to To the philosophic enquirer, this ^ 

investigate the nature of a disease of chapter is particularly interesting; and 

svLch frequent occurrence^ and such valuaUe, as showing those organic le- 
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(ions and strttctoral derangements, 
which lead at once to a correct appre- 
ciation and discrimination of symptoms, 
which are of the utmost importance in 
the treatment of the disease. 

AiuUomy of Thibercular MaUer. — 
Chapter the second is occnpied with the 
discussion of tubercles, and our author 
informs us that " tuberculous matter pre- 
sents itself in two very difi'erent forms, 
one of which is concrete, the other gela- 
tinous,— both of these varieties present 
different appearances." 

" Miliary TV(^c/e5.— These are gra- 
nules mostly of a yellowish or greenish 
gray colour, sometimes diaphanous, 
sometimes opaque, varying in size, un- 
der ordinary circumstances, from a fig- 
Beed to a cherry-stone." They are either 
found singly, or grouped into irregular 
masses. They are irregular as to size, 
as are also the masses. Tubercles of 
this kind are sometimes in masses of a 
deep brownish red colour, interspersed 
in others of a yellowish tint, giving the 
lung a marbled or mottled appearance. 

The colour of pulmonary tubercles is 
derived from the pigmentum nigrum. 

Crude T\d>erde. — This is the second 
stage of tubercular matter, and is a 
change from diaphanous to opaque, al- 
though our author says that tubercles 
often make their appearance in an 
opaque form. 

Cfray Infiltration. — Matiereerise demi 
iransparente. In this form the air ves- 
sels of* the lungs are obliterated, and 
masses are observed of a light gray, 
translucent appearance, smooth, moist, 
and shining when incised, and seeming- 
ly dense, but breaking readily under the 
Aigers.*' 

This form is the result of an " abun- 
dant secretion of tuberculous matter, 
through a large portion of parenchyma 
atthesametime.^* 

Qelatinoid InfiUrabion. This variety 
" is an example of tubercular matter se- 
creted in the semi fluid form ; it is evi- 
dently a rapid secretion, and appears in 
8(tfne instances to be converted into crude 
tubercle by a process almost equally 
rapid, until the lung becomes a dense, 
and seemingly inorganic mass, without 
a trace of respiratory structure." 

The remaining portions of this chap- 
ter are occupied with illustrations of the 
encysted tubercle ; tuberculoid granula- 
tions; observations on the cellular tis- 
sue ; an analvsis of the chemical compo- 
sition of tuberculous matter; and re- 
marks on abscesses and their contents. 

Tubercles may appear in all the tis- 
sues of the body, ^* except those of a 
homy consistence," but they appear more 
flrequently in the lungs than any other 
part, and it is their presence in the pul- 
monary apparatus, which constitutes 
tpnsumption. In nearly all fetal cases 
of this disease, it will be found on dis- 
section that the lungs are occupied more 



or less with tubercles, either indmrated, 
or suppurating. It appears Ircon Dr 
Morton's observations, that in consump- 
tion the left lun^ is more frequently dis- 
eased than the right. The following is 
the result of eighiysix cases. 

The Right lung most diseased in 
iwentyeight cases. The LeiY in fifteen, 
and both lungs about equally diseased in 
seven. 

Chapter III. is on the Pathology of 
Phthists.^'MvLch contrariety of opinion 
has existed in regard to the pathology of 
consumption. 

It is, however, a settled point, that in 
nearly all cases of this disease, it is as- 
sociated with tubercles in the hmgs. 

The apex, or superior print of the 
lung is the porticMi, which in most cases 
is first affected, — and considerable de- 
stauction of structure may take jdace aU 
this part, whilst the other portions are 
perfectly sound. Dr Morton attempts to 
explain this fact, from the circumstance 
of the upper portions of the lungs being 
more confined, than the other parts. He 
says " These conical cavities are chiefly 
ibrmed by the first rib and the spine \ the 
former is broad, flat, and inclined to an 
angle of about forty five decrees, having 
its anterior margiif on a line with the 
lower part of the third dorsal vertebra, 
while Its head is attached to the first. 
Thus placed, the upper rib dilates least 
of all, and may in fact be considered a 
fixed point: the inferior ribs, on the con- 
trary, possess successively an increased 
power of expansion, while the capacity 
of the thorax in that direction is greatly 
augmented bj the diaphragm." From 
•this mechanical arransfement, he very 
illoffically infers, that the superior lobw 
of the lungs are peculiarly liable to san- 
guineous congestion, and hence it fol- 
lows that this is the proximate cause of 
tubercles. Surely, Nature performs her 
operations better than to leave her works 
so imperfect, as to be unfit for the per- 
formance of the functions sh*^ has de- 
sired, as necessary to the life and well 
bemg of the animal she has created. 

The mechanical construction of the 
thorax has nothing to do with the forma- 
tion of tubercles, in a large proportion of 
consumption cases ; it will be found upon 
examination that the Chest, in all its 
parts, is admirably adapted to carry on 
uee and unimpeded, the process of respi- 
ration. — And whatever, may be the cause 
of tubercles originating in the superior 
lobes of the lungs, the mechanism of the 
Chest is not to 'De charged with their 
production. 

The true explanation, however, of the 
superior lobes being the principal seat of 
tubercular or any other form of phthisis 
is this. Catarrhal affectionSy every prac- 
titioner knows, are located m the upper 
portions of the bronchia, and the linmg 
membrane of the lungs, — the inferior 
portions rarely participating in the dis- 
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ease,— and further— as catarrhal dis- 
eases, either neglected or badly man- 
aged, are the most frequent of the imme- 
diate exciting causes, of consumption, 
hence it follows, that we have a ready 
solution for the question of why phthisis 
generally occupies the superior lobes of 
Uiepulmonary apparatus. 

Tnat phthisis generally depends on a 
constitutional predisposition will, we 
think, hardly adinit of a doubt, and that a 
scrofulous diathesis is more favourable 
to its developement is a pasition estab- 
lished upon mnumerable and incontro- 
vertible facts. Dr Armstrong informs 
us that, according to his observations, 
"the true tubercular phthisis only oc- 
curs in habits of the strumous tempera- 
ment^" and many other distinguished 
practitioners have recorded the same ob- 
servation. In many cases the strum<jps 
tendency can be traced to an hereditary 
origin, — in others it cannot, — and in the 
present state of our knowledge, it would 
DC impossible to say what are the essen- 
tial causes, necessary to create this par- 
ticular temperament. This predisposi- 
tion, however, exists independent or the 
mecnanical constiuction of the chest, — 
it is constitutional — forms a part of the 
S3rstem, — and only requires tne agency 
of certain exciting causes to develope, in 
full force, the decided symptoms of tu- 
bercular consumption. 

We agree with our author, in the fol- 
lowing remarks. He says "that tubercu- 
lar disiease is by many considered a pro- 
duct of chronic inflammation: but, al- 
though the latter frequently accompanies 
it, and alwinrs in its second sta^. it ap- 
pears to be Dy no means essential to its 
secretion, any more than to the deposit 
of osseous particles in the coats of an ar- 
tery : for pneumonia is well known to 
attack those parts of the lungs least sus- 
ceptible to phthisis— namely, their in- 
ferior lobes.** 

And again, the product ofinflammation, 
when it assumes the chronic form, has 
but little resemblance, chemical or ana- 
tomicaL to tubercular matter. 

" Tubercles are often found in great 
numbers in the lungs after death, with- 
out their having been manifested by the 
usual s3rmptoms during life : and if these 
tubercles oave not passed to the crude 
state, the parenchyma around them is 
often perfectly healthy, presenting, in 
fact, no trace of any one of the stages of 
pneumonia. Could the pulmonary tissue 
maintain this integrity }f each tubercle 
was a centre of inflammatory action '{" 
Our author very justly concludes that in- 
flammation is a amsequence and not a 
cause of tubercles. 

Some writers have maintained that 
tuberdes are the result of inflammation 
of the lynai^iatic glands of the lun^,— 
the doctrine was advanced, we believe, 
by Sylvius, and more recently it has 
found, an eloquent and ingenious advo- 



cate in the celebrated Bronssais, but Dr 
Morton successfully confutes the doc- 
trine by the following facts. He says — 
" If tubercles originate solely in lym- 
phatic glands and vessels, ought we not 
more frequently to meet with them 
where these structures are most abun- 
dantly distributed, as in the axilla, and 
^roin, the mesentery, neck, etc 7 Yet, 
it constantly happens that in persons 
dead of pbtldsis, we see the bronchial, 
axillary and inguinal glands greatly 
tumefied, without being at all tubercu- 
lous ; and we find the same hypertrophy 
of the bronchial glands in those diseases 
of the lungs in which tubercles have no 
part." He further states that in his ex- 
amination of the dead bodies of children, 
who have died of diseased and enlargea 
mesenteric glands, he has found the 
lungs perfectly healthy and free from 
tubercles. 

By the aid of a microscope, glands 
cannot be detected in the lungs, and be- 
sides tubercles, have characters, which 
are perfectly distinct from those of a 
gland.— We may therefore conclude 
that tubercles are not of glandular ori- 
gin. On this part of his subject our 
author is clear and perspicuous, and he 
appears to have beenindefati^lein lus 
investi^tions, and cautious in his ex- 
aminations. 

The results of his inquiries, and post 
mortem examinations, leads him to the 
following conclusions — 1. " Tubercles 
are an altered secretion of the albumi- 
nous halitus proper to the cellular tissue 
forming the parenchyma of organs. 

2. " Inflammation is not necessary to 
their developement. 

3. "The cellular tissue which envelopes 
and intersects tubercles, sooner or later 
takes on inflammation, and secretes pus ; 
by whic^h process the tubercular matter 
is elimmated, and an abscess formed." 

Chapter IV. Causes of consumption. 
— From time immemorial it has been 
supposed that certain external physical 
signs indicated a predisposition to con- 
sumption. These are a lair complexion, 
florid countenance, soft skin, light hair, 
thick upper lips, long neck, narrow chest, 
prominent shoulders, hips projecting like 
wings, and teeth of a milky whiteness^ 
with a meagre person. 

Dr Morton says, in opposition to the 
above, that " almost two-thirds of his 
phthisical patients had dark hair, dark 
or sallow complexion, and dark eyes. Of 
the remaining third, a large number had 
what is called the sandy complexion. 
With respect to the conformation of the 
chest he has met with many exceptions." 
" It seems, therefore," (continues our au- 
thor) " extremely difficult to detach the 
tuberculous constitution by any physical 
characters of even general application ; 
and still more difficult to identi^ it with 
the scrofulous diathesis." Notwithstand- 
ing Dr Morton's experience is against 
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the general reeognition of external cha* 
racters, as indicative of signs of consump- 
tion, yet we cannot reject the testimony 
of so many respectable practitioners in 
its favour. Our own observation cor- 
roborates the doctrine of exteraal physi- 
cal signs. 

We admit there are many exceptions, 
but they are not su^ciently numerous to 
invalidate the doctrine. 

We have said that the predisposing 
cause of consumption is a certain consti- 
tutional temperament, denominated the 
strumous diathesis. In a system so con- 
stituted, tubercles readily fonft, but they 
may exist without either any local or 
constitutional disturbance, so long as ex- 
citing causes are avoided. 

The most frequent, and generally ex- 
citing cause is cold applied to the surface 
of the body. As we aesign this article to 
"be of some practical utility to the readers 
of the Magazine, we shidl offer no apo- 
logy for dwelling on this part of our sub- 
ject at some length, at the same time, we 
shall avoid, as much as possible, the use 
of technical terms. 

How many of our fairest countrywo- 
men are daily sacrificed to the neglect of 
a common cold! how many are yearly laid 
in the dreary sepulchre of death fr<nn 
tmnecessary and unguarded exposure to 
moist and cold winds. 

As many of our unprofessional readers 
may wish to know how cold and damp 
air proves injurious to the human sys- 
tem, we here subjoin a plain account of 
the manner in which it operates in the 
production of disease. "The human 
Dody is furnished with innumerable mi- 
nute vessels, which open their mouths, 
or beghmings, on the external part of the 
skin, all over the frame ; and these com- 
municate with every part of the body in- 
ternally : these vessels are what are call- 
ed i\a pores ; they carry a moisture out 
of the.Dody, called insensible perspira- 
tion, and the sweat which is sensible; the 
insensible perspiration is constantly and 
invisibly exhaung from every constitu- 
tion in health, in very large quantities, 
even to the amount of several pounds, 
every twelve hours, in adult persons." 
The lungs exhale immense quantities of 
an insensible fluid, which may be dis- 
covered by blowing the breath on a 
glass. It must be evident, that any cause 
which operates in cherishing the secre- 
tion of this fluid, must be productive of 
deleterious efi*ects on the constitution. 
The agents, which act most powerfully 
in suspending this important secretion, 
are cold and moisture. They act not 
only upon the internal surface of the 
lungs, but also upon the whole external 
surface of the body, producing, probably, 
a spasm of the extreme vessels, or a par- 
ticular action on the nervous S3rstem, 
whereby the capillaries are obstructed, 
A determination of blood takes place, to 



the internal parts^ and the common ca- 
tarrhal fever, with the addition of a 
cough, at once points out the mischief 
which has taken place in the system, A 
large majority of consumptive cases may 
be traced to a cold, caugnt by wet feet — 
exposure of the body when m a state of 

Ser^iration to the action of a cold and 
amp wind,— overheating the body by a 
long continuance in a heated room and 
crowded assembly, and then going into 
a cold atmosphere, — and in many in- 
stances not adapting the clothing to the 
constantly varying condition of our cli- 
mate. Every physician can attest to the 
following pathetic and affecting picture, 
drawn by the hand of a master. Dr 
Fothergill* in a lecture delivered before 
a society of physicians, thus graphically 
portrays the melancholy consequences 
of neglecting a cold. " I know, gentle- 
men, (says the doctor) that you, as well 
as myself, often have occasion to look 
back at the fatal neglect, committed both 
by the sick themselves, as well os those 
who ought to have their Aiture health at 
heart. With what ease would many of 
the most incurable consumptive cases 
have been prevented, or cured, at their 
first commencement I 

"A person whose emaciated figure 
strikes one with horror, his forehead 
covered with drops of sweat, his cheek 
painted with livid crimson, his eyes sunk, 
all the little fat which raised them in their 
orbits, and every where else, being wast- 
ed; his pulse quick and tremulous, lus nails- 
bending over the ends of his fingers; the 
pulses of his hands as dry as they are 
painftilly hot to the touch ; his breath of- 
fensive, quick and laborious ; his cough 
incessant, scarce allowing him time to 
tell you, that some months ago he got a 
cold ; but perhaps he knew not how he 
got it ; he neglected it for this very reason, 
and neglected every means of assistance, 
till the mischief was become incurable, 
and scarcely left a hope of palliation.** 
Every practitioner must acimowledge 
that ne meets with such objects dai^, 
and they are well calculated to awaken 
his sensibilities, when he witnesses such 
a criminal neglect of those rational 
meansj which can only be successfully 
prescribed by the judicious and skilful 
physician. But mankind are ever credu- 
lous, and are more disposed to believe 
the bold assertions of quackery, than to 
depend upon the modestpretensions of the 
scientific physician. Many a fair, bean- 
tiftil and lovely creature, nave we seen, 
hurrying rapidly to the grave, with a 
fatal cough, which she was attempting to 
cure, by mucilaginous draughts, infidli- 
ble cough mixtures, and never failing 
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7^ Bo(^ of My LadAf. A Melange. 
By a Bachelor Kji^ht. Philadelphia. 
Key & Biddle. 1833. 

William Gilmore Simms, the author 
of this very handsome and generally 
well written book, appeared, about ten 
years ago, as a clever literary aspirant, 
whom injudicious and excessive eulogy 
deterred from the accomplishment of aU 
his earlier efforts promised. Brooks, 
especially, with his usual undiscriminor 
ting parualit}% overwhelmed his first 
volume with the most preposterous 
praise. Some things it contained, which 
prophesied, beyond all doubt, the intel- 
lectual power that dwelt, yet unrevealed. 
in the depths of his spirit ; but, like all 
youthful worlK, it manifested abundant 
faults, it was the duty of the critic to re- 
serve for remark andf censure. This was 
succeededjafter a long interval, by • Ata^ 
lantis, a Tale of the Sea,' a fantastic 
story of imagination, which iVequently 
displayed much tender feeling and ro- 
mantic fan<^, though the beauty of the 
poetry could not teach us to forget the 
obvious and unpardonable imitations. 
The closing song, particularly, tod near- 
ly resembled Milton's Ode on the Na^ 
tivity to afford us any pleasure. Ma- 
turin and Milman, too, are the un- 
lucky parents of many of his choicest 
thoughts and images. Then came Mar- 
tin Faber, a story strongly conceived and 
written, but combining, within brief 
space, more disgusting scenes of violence 
and depravity, and more revolting pic- 
tures 01 human abomination than can be 
found in all the Count Fathoms, and 
Zelucos, with which the corrupt cities of 
the east have teemed. Like tne author 
of Miserrimus, who is himself— alas for 
human nature — miserrimus indeed — he 
has plunged into the cesspools and 
sewers of all possible iniquity and 
dragged their accumulations of rot- 
tenness into the light and air of the of- 
fended wo^rld. Let it never be said that 
the power of its execution atones for the 
immorality of this work ; for in propor- 
tion |to the power is the extent oi the 
evil, which, when misdirected, it inflicts 
on all withm its deadly influence. The 
diflusion of contagious viras tends as 
directly to promote the health of the com^ 
munity as the fascinating exhibition of 
evil passions tends to the weal of the hu- 
man neart. Speculative sin may easily 
become practical sin ; and violence, often 
ccmtemplated, leads immediately to the 
commission of violence. Therefore, 
without reservation, we utterly condemn 
the book, and lament that the perverted 
and demoralized taste of the aa^ encour- 
ages the composition and pubncation of 
tales, which even a famishing St Giles 
hackney scribe could scarcely find an 
apology for conceiving. » 

Many of the tales and sketches, con- 
tained m the present compilation, were 
originally published in that popular pe- 



riodical, the New York Mirrw. They 
mdicate much fancy and romantic feeling 
and are imbued with the wild spirit of 
oriental and Teutonic literature. But 
they are unequal, and too often imitative 
of acknowledged and unacknowledged 
models to deserve that unqualified ap- 
plause we are ever fain 4o bestow upon 
vivid, terse and original works. 

The Dutchess of Berri in La Vendee ; 
comprising a narrative of her adventureSf 
vjiM her private papers and secret carres- 
pondence. By General Dermoncourt, 
who arrested her Royal Highness at 
Nantes. Philadelphia. Carey, Lea &, 
Blanchard. 

The Dutchess of Berri, by her extraor- 
dinary adventures, and the daring bold- 
ness of her designs, has excited an in- 
terest not only in Europe, but in Aioeri- 
ca. Her expectations of effecting a re- 
volution in France, in favour of the 
youthful Henry, induced her to engage 
m the wildest schemes, and to embrace 
plans, bordering on chivalric heroism, 
which, in their speedy adoption, indi- 
cate a mind determined to hazard every 
thing, on the remotest possible chance of 
success. 

Her failure in this enterprize is well 
known, and the General has given an in- 
teresting narrative of the insurrection in 
La Vendee, and of the circumstances 
which led to the capture of Maria Caro* 
line. 

It is not our purpose to give an epi- 
tome of the book, — ^we must merely oe 
satisfied with directing attention to its 
contents; although, from its title, we 
might expect a rich entertainment, we 
must say tnat in its perusal we have been 
somewhat disappointed. It is barren of 
incident, and we read the book, more 
from an expectation of being informed 
of the habits and character of the dutchess, 
than from any talent displayed by the au- 
thor. He has, however, made the best of 
liis materials, and written a dever book. 

It will serve to beguile an idle hour — 
dissipate unpleasant thoughts, and may 
convey some knowledge of the feelings 
and habits of the people of La Vendee. 
At the same time, the reader will obtain 
an-introduction to the dutchess, and, on 
several occasions, will find her an object 
worthy of admiration and respect. 

An Appeal to the Working Men of tke 
United States on their own ConditioivaTid 
Amelioration, By an American Citizen. 
Norwich, Conn. Wm. Faulkner. 1833. 

From the earnestness of his exposi- 
tions and remonstrances, we should deem 
the author of this Appeal an intelligent 
q)erative^ who had suffered from the 
evils which he portrays. He investi- 
gates his subject with much knowledge 
and fervour; and calls upon the demo- 
cracy to prepare themselves to main-> 
tain their rignts against monopolies and 
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corporations, with a zeal that lacks n&t 
discretion. Many of his statements are 
revolting and horrible. There are one 
million tbnr hundred thousand children 
in this free land without the means of a 
conmon education! The factory chil- 
dren of enlightened New England (our 
own birthland, which, in defiajice of all 
its faults, we love with aprofound afiec- 
tion,) are forced, by their taskmasters, to 
toil, m a pestilential atmosphere, during 
thirteen, and sometimes fifteen, hours out 
of the twentyfour ! and to this worse than 
slavish bondsLge are they bound at seven 
years of age ! Well may the generous 
southern exclaim, when^ne maniac abo- 
litionists of the north invite his vassals 
to rebellion, " Emancipate your own vil- 
leins and serfs before you send your in- 
cendiaries into the southern confedera- 
cy." What opportunity can all their 
years of blighted youth and withered 
ma^ood present for any moral or men- 
tal improvement 1 What are the hopes, 
whattne ambition, these wretched bond- 
men can indulge 7 Whence can they im- 
bibe purity of character, strength of prin- 
ciple, knowledge and happiness 1 The 
world and aU its enjoyments are barred 
against them ! They breathe contaminat- 
ed air and are inoculated with impurity. 
From birth to burial (if their unfitness, as 
it is probable, for any other emplojrment 
condemns them to remain in the loath- 
some factory) they continue the same 
uninformed, unintelligent, unrefined, un- 
happy creatures — wasting the mind, 
which was conferred for higher purposes; 
to accumulate gold in the coffers of the 
capitalist. How can men, doomed to the 
servile employment exacted from all who 
enter the loathsome den of avarice, he 
fitted to exert or enjoy the privileges of 
freemen 1 How can they scrutini^ and 
discriminate when summoned to exercise 
the right of suftage 1 The black^ard 
newspaper is their oracle — the village 
pettifogger is the whipperin of their mas- 
ter — and their political power is the pro- 
perty of their employer f Shall this con- 
tinue to be our condition 1 

Well may the author .of this clever 
pamphlet assert that "ignorance is spread- 
ing over our country with immense ra- 
pidity, owing to the merease of manufac- 
turing establishments, the want of means 
for general instruction, and to the influx 
of fereigners from abroad. It matters 
not that there are in some States provi- 
sions established by le^lation for public 
education, as long as the working classes 
are obliged to labour for the support of 
their mere physical wants. It is clear 
that in this case they can never take ad- 
vantage of these provisions. Ph3rsical 
wants are more imperative than those 
which regard the cultivation of the mind 
—for mental improvement will not be 



sought while means are reqnired for the 
support of life. 

"With the exception of New En^j^and 
and New York, it is eyident that popular 
education is greatly neglected in the 
United States. It would of course be 
difficult to measure the amount of popu- 
lar ignorance, but it is manifest that 
there is a formidable body of our own 
citizens who are not qualified by their 
knowledge of public affairs to go to the 
ballot box, who have no specific objects 
to advance, and who by consequence are 
made the dupes of demagogues. 

"Scarcely a year passes away in which 
the comntnnity is not flooded with peti- 
tions for the support of monied or theolog- 
ical establishments, whose main influence 
is extended to increase extravagance, 
idleness, hypocrisy, and pride— and these 
petitions are granted at the same time 
that the working classes, toiling for their 
daily bread like G^ley Slaves m chains 
are denied the poor boon of a common 
eduattionJ^ 

"It is alleged that these establishments, 
as they are at present managed, are of 
immense benefit td the great body of the 
people, since they afford encouragement 
to industry. We meet this argument by 
denying the allegation. It is not true, 
we believe, that the working classes, as a 
body, receive any advantage of impor- 
tance from these institutions. Working 
men seldom grow rich on their wages. 
They now get but a mere suppo|t, no 
more than they acquire^ before tneir es- 
tablishment. The soil is the great store 
house, whence nations draw their sub- 
sistence : imd all who are able and will- 
ing to labour — in this country espeeially 
— ^may obtain that subsistence from its 
bounty. Does our own age afford more 
solid comfort, stem patriotism, hardy 
muscles and iron frames, than the "work- 
ing men" of 4he Revolution 1 Does it 
exhibit more of enterprize or of vigour, 
among the whole body of the people, 
than when the powerml yeomen of the 
republic left their ploughs, seized their 
muskets from the hooks of their cottages, 
and went out to fight its battles, ciothea 
in fabrics from their own looms V 

Well, indeed, may we despair of hu- 
man liberty ana human happmess if the 
iniquitous system of English manufac- 
tures is established among us. Far bet- 
ter had we depend on importation from 
foreign lands, already degraded beyond 
redemption, tnan corrupt and sacrifice 
our own people. Our emotions, on revisit- 
ing New England, after a long absence, 
and beholding the inroads which disgust- 
ing and demoiftlizing factories had made 
on the bright and beautiful fields of our 
lovely birthland, will not be soon for- 
gotten. In our inmost heart, we cried 
— the glory hath departed 1 
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THE CONFESSIONS OF A BOOKMAN ♦ 

BY MORRIS MATT80N. 

/ 

Thb following is oae of tiie reflections of Vivian, the hero of the 
story, which we find in the second chapter. 

And here my thoughts wander, inadvertently, to the scenes of 
my childhood. How pleasing, and yet bow painful the sensation. 

The mind naturally clings to everything that was associated 
with our youth. It is a feeling that is entwined with our very ex- 
istence — that goes with us throughout — that will not desert us in 
the hour of death. What a pensive and sacred feeling steals over 
us, on returning to the spot where we have gambolled away the 
springtide of our existence! Ther^ are the gay woodlands, the 
^•een meadows, and murmuring streams, as we left them, long- 
long ago. We have ripened into manhood — we have sunk and 
withered into age ; but t/iey remain as they were, unchanged, 
immutable. There, too, are our hidingplaces among the rocks— 
the venerable and sturdy oak to whose top we have so often as- 
cended and the broad river flowing on in its same melancholy 
grandeur. The delicate flowers give forth* their wonted fragrance 
to the air — their tints are as bright and beautiful as ever. The 
whispering zephyr plays through the lattice and the olive branches, 
as it was wont, and the birds warble with the same sweetness and 
harmony; and the moon and the stars look down from their high 
places upon the tranauil and sleeping earth, with the same pure, 
tmdiminished, and undeviating light : out where is the little circle 
with which I enjoyed those delightful scenes and pleasures? Where 
is the blooming and sprightly girl, with her black eyes and raven 
locks, with whom I used to walk forth in the silent and solitary 
night, when a mysterious and uncontrollable sympathy linked our 
hearts together, and we breathed forth our vows of eternal love 
and fidelity? Alas! she is mingling silently with the dust — the 

S^rave has yawned for its victim, and her beautiful form has become 
ood for worms! She has passed away from time to eternity — ^from 
the dull and monotonous earth to the mansions of unfading Miss. 

•Extracts from a beautiful work of fiction, under this title, now preparing for pub- 
lication, and, if our voice can aught avail it will be a work of profit to flle unprovided' 
author. 
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Where, also, is the generous and highoiinded yoatb, whose bosom 
throbbed with a thousand anticipations of future prosperity and re- 
nown ? He, too, has gone to that country ** from whose bourne no 
traveller returns" — unremembered — the being, of another world; 
while I am still a wanderer in this. What holy thoughts, what 
tender reflections, spring up in the soul, when the memory travels 
back to our ''native home,*' far, far away, with mountains inter- 
vening, and angry billows rolling between us! No matter how hum- 
ble, how secluded, our attachment is the same. The lowly cottage 
of the unpretending peasant aflbrds him as much pleasure as the 
magnificent palace does to its king. The soldier in the field of bat- 
tle risks his life — ^his all, to secure its enjoyment. The mariner, in 
the midnight storm, when the angry waves are dashing around him, 
and the thunder bursting over his head, forgets his dangers and his 
perils, in the sweet recollections of his home, and the tender em- 
oraces of his wife and children. 

The following is the commencement of the fifth chapter, but we 
can only give a brief extract 

The present chapter must contain graver matters than any of 
the preceding. It commemorates that period of my life, when a 
spirit of change came over me. The frailties of youth were, ia 
tome measure, forgotten in the more sober virtues of the man. 
There were moments when I was visited with a feeling of sadness 
before unknown to me; bnt I knew not whence it proceeded, unless 
by casting my ejres round upon the world, I perceived, for the first 
time, how transient and fleeting were all sublunary things. I did 
not gi?e myself up entirely to melancholy; but I loved, at times, to 
hold communion with my own thoughts — to gaze upon the broad 
expanse of the heavens— -to ramble alone in the silent woods— *or to 
climb the unfrequented rocks, with no other companion than my 
faithful dog, in whose kindness and caresses I knew there could 
be no deception. 

In the eighth chapter, a ramble of the lovers, Emily and Vivian, 
is described. The latter is supposed to be speaking. We have 
quoted it nearly at leqgth. It was, we believe, one of their first 
meetings — and at the cottage of Dame Lukens, some distance from 
the house of Emily's father. 

They alone, who have been for the first time in the society of 
one they love, can judge of the embarrassment attendant upon such 
an incident. I proposed to Emily a walk. It was acceded to. I 
was about to proceed in the direction of her father's house. 

*'Nay,sir,we go in another direction," she said, turning suddenly 
round. There was so much earnestness in her words, that they al- 
most startled me. I was at a loss to conjecture her motive for such 
a refusal. 

"There is a pleasant, though rude walk alon^ the rivulet mur- 
moring at our feet," she said. The path, indeed, was very romao' 
tic, winding, as it sometimes did, over huge masses of rocks, and 
then losing itself in the thick underwood by which it was shaded. 
Emily leaned upon my arm. I was indulging in one of my quiet 
reveries, to which I am often subject, to the partial neglect of my 
fair companion. 

**Therc is a mystery in your looks, Vivian," she spoke at length, 
"and there is a mystery in all things. The earth is a mystery; and 
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the aiTt and the waters, and the grass beneath our feet, and the 
trees and the rocks that encircle us; the eternal heavens; our very 
hearts are veiled and impenetrable naysteries. You are surprised 
that I should prefer the unfrequented to the more beaten path, and 
you would have me reveal my thoughts before I know with whom 
I am associated. Nay, do not frown— I mean no reflections. We 
are equally strangers to each other, and I would not thr6w myself 
upon the protection of one who I did not think was worthy of it. 
I am not so young that danger is unknown to me— nor do I possess 
so much of the softness of my sex, as to shrink when it is opposed 
to me. 

The insight, I had gained into Emily's character, only tended to 
produce many vague, uncertain, and contradictory impressions. I 
remember Dame Lukens had said her father was unkind to her; 
that he never gave her a gentle look. I remember, also, her great 
anxiety to leave me when we first met: her subsequent disappear- 
ance from the park for several weeks; and lastly, tier refusal to 
walk in the direction of her father's house. That she might be 
some wronged or detained captive, I believed, from the circum- 
stances of the case, at least very probable. Her fears^ or her sense 
of dependence, might be such as to render it imprudent to be seen 
in the society of a stranger. With these reflections I continued the 
subject of conversation. 

^*You have said all things are a mystery. I feel the truth of your 
remarks. My mind has pondered upon the vast order of creation 
—the links by which it is held together — the one depending upon 
the other; until it has been lost in the boundlessness, the infinity 
of the subject. There are the eternal heavens, studded with innu« 
merable worlds; to which the earth we inhabit is a mere atonw- « 
a grain of sand upon the feashore. I have asked myself if they 
are not the homes and restingplaces of other beings— endowedii 
perhaps, with the same feelings and affections as ourselves and 
like us, having these opinions of an omniscient and allpervading 
power. Can they not look abroad into the infinitude of space, and 
exclaim how petty and insignificant the globe we inhabit? But we, 
also, have the same exalted notion of ourselves. Like the heathen 
philosophers, we would fain believe that we are the common cen- 
tre to which everything else must tend— nothing more nor less 
than the especial objects of Providence— creating for ourselves an 
immortality; but consigning the next grade— the next link-— the 
next order in creation, to utter oblivion. What are we? a speck! 
Who are we? beings afs fragile as the flower! Whence came we? 
from nothingness! Whither do we return? to the dust — the grave— 
the insatiate worms! What has been the terror of our lives? mise- 
ry and wreuhedneas! Have we found no green spots — no delightful 
resting places in the pathway of our existence? ah! but the thistle 
and thorn were there to sting us! Are there no pleasant memories of 
joys, of pleasures, that are past? true! but they have had their 
opposites of pain and peril! Have we led a life of debauchery and 
crime? a melancholy truth! And is. there not a fitting punishment 
hereafter? it is a mystery! Have we not an immortal spirit? let us 
go and question the deer that is leaping from rock to rock— or the 
innocent lamb that is sporting joyously on the green turf! Do we 
not sometimes dream of a home beyond the grave? let us ask the, 
winda that are careering abroad, where may be found their hiding^- 
placet*— whence they come, or whither they go? I cannot answer!" 
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Bf this time we h|id ascended to the top of a hill, climbing a 
rude and precipitous way — for I observed, that wherever there was 
a steep asceht, or shelving rock, Emily was the first to climb and 
stand upon its edge— as though she courted, rather than avoided 
danger. It was my task, however, to render assistance in cases of 
difficulty; and before we had gained the eminence, how often did I 
find her snowy and delicate hand clasped in mine! Being fatigued 
with our exertions, we seated ourselves upon a rock. There was 
a pleasant prospect before us. It was the green pasture of a neigh* 
bouring husbandman, stretching as far as the eye could reach. The 
cattle and sheep were quietly browsing in the distance. Near to 
them were a few acres of Indian com, waving its luxuriant tops in 
the breeze. The rich belt of woodland on the opposite side was 
beginning to cast a lengthened shadow upon the fields — for the sun 
was already declining. It was a scene of deep and quiet beauty. 
The sky was clear and tranquil, except a mass of black and porten- 
tous clouds that were rising in the west. There was not a sound 
to break the stillness of the air, save the solitary bleating of the 
lamb, or the measured strokes of the distant woodcutter. Emily 
was the first to interrupt the silence into which we had relapsed. 

'^And so you are a little sceptical, I perceive. You have suffered 
your mind to become entangled in the mazes of doubt, by some 
pleasing, yet deceptive theory, of which there are so many abroad 
in the wbrld. Yet I admire your frankness and independence, in 
thus avowing your sentiments. I see you are no priestrid bigot, 
who would say one thing, and think another. But, depend upon it, 
you are fostering sentiments that will one day prove destructive to 
your peace and tranquillity of mind. I cannot be your monitor — it 
would be an unpardonable assumption. Still, if I saw you, ena- 
moured of the delicate tints of a flower, hastening to the brink of a 
fathomless abyss, to pluck it, I would call aloud, and warn you of 
the approaching danger! You question our immortality—and why? 
Who will pretend to say that the tomb is our ultimate restingplace? 
Or why is it that our restless spirits are forever leaping abroad — 
wandering and unsatisfied? Why do our imaginations soar above 
the dull earth, in search of another, and a brighter world? Why do 
we shrink with so much horror at the approach of death, or the 
thoughts of the grave— if it is only an oblivious mantle to be thrown 
around us, and thereby extinguish the soul? Do the drops of water 
that sink into the earth, and are seen no more, perish forever? 
Do not the particles of dust, that we see floating in the rays of the 
sun, exist unto all eternity? Do the hills, and mountains, and rocks^ 
that will exist in ages unborn, according to philosophic truth, 
become annihilated? Then, why should the «oii/— that sublime and 
ethereal essence— the mainspring of human action, and the great 
moving and regulating principle of human life— so superior to 
everything else — be less enduring than the vile earth over which it 
exerts so powerful an influence? But hark! — I hear the muttering 
of distant thunder! And the clouds, too, are gathering over our 
heads. See the lightning, how it leaps from their gored bosoms, and 
daru into the earth! A drop of rain! We shall be overtaken in the 
storm! Oh, where shall we fly for safety?" 

Vfe had, indeed, encountered a fearful tempest. The wind was 
beginning to blow, the lightning to flash, the thunder to roar, and> 
the rain to fall. Where could we find a place of retreat? We re-^ 
collected the shelving rock, upon which Emily had stood on our 
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way thithei>— and to this we immediately repaired. It offered a 
safe and agreeable shelter. The storm raged with increasing vio- 
lence, and the rain fell in torrents. A noise, as of the trampling of 
an animal) was heard a few paces off*. In a moment, an affrighted 
horse came rushing to the threshold of our retreat. On perceiving 
us, he withdrew, and took his stand at the foot of a tall chestnut, 
immediately before us. The rain ceased, as if by magic— there was 
ft momentary stillness; and then a quick flash, and terrific burst of 
thunder, as though the earth was crumbling to its centre. Emily 
preserved a great degree of calmness for one of her sex— but as she 
clung to me at this crisis, with a beating heart, I knew she was not 
without considerable alarm. We looked out from our retreat The 
fierce lightnings had shivered the chestnut almost to atoms — and the 
unconscious beast was struck dead at its root. 

"Look}'* said Emily, with violent emotion, **look at the shattered 
tree, and the lifeless animal, and learn the insignificance of man«-^ 
his dependence upon an allwise Providence. Oh, Vivian, could 
your doubts — your scepticism be blasted, even as that tree, how 
could I rejoice! — how could I *' 

"Nay, Emily," I interrupted, **I am your convert. Fool that I 
was to have thus gone astray, by following the impulse of a blind 
and heated imagination." And, almost for the first time in my life, 
I knelt down in silent worship amid the rocks. 

The storm subsided, and we set out on our way homewards. The 
dim twilight was already closing in upon us. Emily hung upon my 
arm, and short as had been our acquaintance, I felt that there was 
an inseparable tie between us. We had given ourselves up to si- 
lence and meditation, and sauntered slowly along without uttering 
a sentence. 

"See!" said Emily, stoppiTU| suddenly short, and speaking for 
the first time, 'Hhere is a shad^ before us." 

"Pshaw! it is your fancy — heed it not." 

"Look!" she continued, with<4ier eyes still fixed in the same di- 
rection, "it is gliding into the thicket — and now it disappears!"^ I 
could barely perceive the dark outline of a human figure, as it moved 
quickly along, although it was clearly discernible to the keener 
vision of Emily. 

**A neighbour on his way home," I carelessly observed, fearful 
that I might excite her fears. 

"It maybe," she replied, "but I think differently. It is said 
there is a band of robbers who have their retreat in the neighbour- 
hood. They have for a long time been the terror of the inhabi- 
tants. I have sometimes caught glimpses of them, prowling about 
in the night, as I was seated ii^my chamber window." We reached 
Dame Lukens' cottage, however, undisturbed. She was standing 
in the door, looking anxiously for our return. 

*'A pretty couple you are, to be sure," exclaimed the old woman. 
"You come with the pretence of spending a social afternoon with 
me, and I see nothing of you, until the night drives you home. A 
pretty couple, indeed! I had the table spread, and everything in 
readiness for your reception — but I saw no signs of your coming, 
and so I sat down to my homely fare alone. Out upon you, I say!" 

Emily apologized— promising to amend the error of her ways, 
and hurried on her way homewards, for it was growing late. I ac- 
companied her. Our path lay through a deep wood. We reached 
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its margioy which brought us within view of her father's house* 
about a quarter of a mile distant. 

**Here we separate for the present,'' said Emily. I insisted upon 
accompanying her the remaining part of the way. 

^*You must not!" she exclaimed, with a fearful distinctness, ^<I 
have my reasons!" I spoke of the robber we casually observed in 
the woods, and alluded to the probability of his being on the watch, 
and overtaking her. 

**And what have I to fear?" she asked, with an expression of 
scorn upon her lips, and, at the same time, drawing a small ivory 
hiked dagger from her bosom, which she held before her with an 
extended arm. **This is my protector! Therefore, silence your 
misgivings— for you see I am not without a defence. In a word, I 
would not' be seen in your presence, Vivian — nor the presence of 
any man!" I was about to reply. ^ Hush!" she said, almost in a 
whisper, placing her finger upon her lips. Footsteps sounded in 
the distance. She looked around with a hurried and eager glance- 
**It is my father in pursuit of me!" 

*'But him you surely do not fear?" 

"Silence— or my life is perilled!" she whispered, in a scarcely 
audible voice— but it rang in my ears like the roaring of a mighty 
cataract* I imprinted a burning kiss upon her lips, and darted into 
the woods. 



SCENERY OF THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 
[An Extract from Part 11. of" The Miesionary^ a MS Poem.] 

BY WILLIAM D. 4|lLAGHER. 

To those unacquainted with the character of the scenery of the southern 
parts of the Mississippi Valley, it majr be well enough to remark, that there 
ifl no overcolouring in th^ extract which follows. It is almost inconceivable, 
the gloomy prospects which every now and then greet the traveller in these 
regions of cypress swamps and Spanish moss, rice lakes and musquittos, al!i> 
gators, and moccasin snakes. 

Father of Waters, King: of Floods, art thou, 

Eternal Mississippi. Until late 
The sources of thy oein^ none did know. 

So lost were they in distance. Boundless, great, 

Empire where Wildness sits enthroned in state- 
Is the domain through which thou holdst thy way: 

Untrodden, much of it, and desolate; 
Unechoing even sounds of savage fray. 
Or trod by other feet than those of b^pists or prey. 

A wilderness — a wilderness, indeed! 

If sullen Gloom endowed with form might be, 
And intellectual being, and have creed. 

And liberty to choose— unfettered, free — 

Methinks his eye would wander instantly 
To thv unbroken and impervious shades. 

Ana he would shape his course direct for thee, 
And in thy desolate and lone arcades. 
Enthrone himself where Night eterouaily pervades. • 

Fit dwelling place for him, and subjects fit! ^^ , 

Where poisonous swamp, morass and stagnant la|c^ CjOOQIc 

Breathe pestilence: and where, to sun them, sit, o 

On noisome weeds, envenomed toads, and make 
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The pesjtflent welkin ring; and moccasin snake, 
And sbmy reptile, nameless bird and beast, 

Live, and their thirst on putrid water slake, 
And kill,— the great the small, the small the least,— 
And greedily they on each other's carcass feast. 

Gloom— blackest gloom!— intensest solitude! 

E'en thy unbrageous forest trees inspire 
Oppressive sadness, and unwelcome mood, 

Though it would seem that them we might admire. 

But their dark tops, that to the heavens aspire, 
And bathe their foliage often in the clouds, 

And proudly thus defy its lightning fire, 
And the fierce bolt that threatens long and loud — 
Alas! they're ever dressed in deathlike peJl and shroud! 

A pall, that covers every living limb! 

A shroud, that reaches to the very ground! 
A gloom, to which all other gloom is dim! 

A silence, painful as it is profound! 

We start e'en at our thoughts, and look around. 
As if we feared the hollow eye of Death 

Was on us, and to give the deadly wound 
His arm uplifted in its icy wrath- 
Then breathe, to be assured that we have still our breath! 

Lo! yonder 's a retreat where Murder foul 

From watchful Justice might for ever hide— 
A place where e'en the sage, gloom loving owl 

And night marauding bat scorn to reside. 

A dark and di^mal swamp spreads far and wide, 
Decked with gay flowers, of every size and dye. 

But nauseous to the smell; and 'mong them glide 
The hissing moccasin snakes, and o'er them fly 
Gnats, and musquittos hymn a wellknown lullaby! 

And here the gloom/ cypress lifts its head. 

And towers aloft m pride and majesty, 
Till 'mong the clouds its lateral branches wed 

Each other, and shut out the pleasant sky. 

But, hark! on the slight breeze that journeys by, 
A hoarseness, like the rarofi* roar of ocesm. 

When the windspirits o'er the great deep fly. 
Paying to iSolus their wild and stern devotion, i 

And chsinging ocean's calm to fierce and loud commotion. 

'Tis but a murmur— for it comes from far: 

But where it rises, 'tis a giant voic^, 
Keeping on silence a perpetual war. 

And bidding weeury wanderers rejoice, 

Who seek these shades for knowledge, not from choice. 
Ton^e of the Wilderness! St Anthony! 

Thou makst, indeed, the forest's only voice- 
But thou art babbling on perpetually. 
Gladdening the solitude:— and we will pause by thee. 



BRIEF NOTICES OF WESTERN WRITERS. 

[Under this title, the editor of the Cincinnati Mirror is writing 
a series of admirable articles, which will rescue many a genius from 
obscurity and neglect. Ere the perusal of the subsequent sketch, 
we were not aware of Mr Curry's poetical, or indeed, physical ex- 
istence; but we hail the knowledge of him with exceeding plea- 
sure. Like Burns, he is the creature of heaven and earth, tor 
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from the one his inspiration comes, and his daily sustenance, from 
the other. We are highly gratified in the opportunity to extend 
his fame.] 

OTWAY CUERY. 

'^A schoolboy in a country village; a rebeller against parental 
authority, to avoid the dry and uncongenial study of the law; a 
carpenter in Cincinnati to support himself in his rebellion; a devout 
admirer of Nature in her many glorious creations; consequently a 
wanderer among the rich, beautiful, and varied scenery of the 
West; and now, still young in years, a husband, a father, a follow- 
er of the plough, and a happy feeder of flocks and herds; every 
where, and at all times, a gentleman, a student, and a poet Sucn 
is the individual, of whom it is our intention to say a few words, at 
the present sitting. 

We are not of those, who can see nothing in the writings of the 
American poets, above mediocrity. In spite of our efforts to be 
like the majority of the literary public of this country, we have 
failed to perceive those superior charms, beauties and excellences, 
which are supposed to be imparted to the breathings of the poetic 
muse, by a passage across the Atlantic. Now that Byron is no 
more^ to startle the world with his electric genius, and that Moore 
has thrown aside the wreath of the poet for the cowl and surplice 
of the theologian, we feel no fear in asserting the equality of the 
American poets with those of England. Who of them — we will 
except Coleridge and Campbell in 4heir younger days, when the 
'Ancient Mariner,' and the 'Pleasures of Hope* had birth — has 
written better than Hillhouse, Percival, Halleck, Bryant, Sprague, 
Fairfield, Willis, and others? Their best creations are only good 
company for 'Prometheus' and 'Thanatopsis,* 'Bozzaris' and the 
eloquent and intellectual martyr ^St Paul;^ and 'Hadad' would 
move among them, 'of all, the chief.* 

It is rank affectation, this continual underrating of the charac- 
ter of American poetry; to say nothing of the servility of conced- 
ing to a foreign country, superiority in every department of intel- 
lectual labour. According to our notion of such tnings, when speak- 
ing of the poetry of America in comparison with that of England, 
it would be but justice to the former country to forget, for the time, 
the Shakspeares, Miltons and Byrons, of the latter. They were 
the master spirits of a former day, when Americans had hardly 
tuned the lyre, much less swept its strings. The best volume of 
English poems of the present day can be matched with ease by an 
equal number of the productions of either of several of our native 
writers; and as for the brief fugitive pieces, which abound in the 
souvenirs, magazines and literary papers of the two countries, 
those, which are produced by our own authors, are confessedly and 
unquestionably the best. 

We, of the west, have as yet done but little in the way of poetry: 
as much, however, as could with reason be expected, considering 
the newness of the country, and that everybody here is compelled 
to occupy himself with such employments as do not lead him into 
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the haunts of the Sacred Nine. StiH, a number have occasionally 
wandered in search of the flowers of poesy, and have been tolera- * 
biy successfuh the subject of the present notice has been especial- 
ly sa Mr Curry possesses a fine imagination; his versification is 
uncommonly smooth, and often highly polished; his words are 
generally well chosen, though he has been accused of writing with 
a dictionary at his elbow; his lines are always perfect in measure, 
and never grate upon the ear; he is often pathetic, and sometimes 
eloquent His nature is truly poetical. We know him well; and 
we know with how much truth he portrayed his actual feelings, 
when, in a beautiful set of verses addressed to his deceased mother, 
he wrote these lines: 

"In life's proud dreams I have no part- 
No share in ite resounding gleer 
The musings of my weary Heart 



No share in its resounding glee; 
rhe musings of my weary nea 
Are in the grave with thee." 



These are the very feelings, from which we may expect the out- 
pourings of genuine poetry. And we have them, almost whenever 
Mr Curry leaves the plough and takes up the pen. How exceed- 
ingly beautiful is the Uttle poem which follows. All the volumes 
of our American writers may be ransacked, and a more melodious 
and polished piece of verse cannot be found. We question if the 
language contains one. And we say this, having a proper regard 
to the extent and meaning of our words. 

''KINGDOM COME.'*^ 

I do not believe the sad story 
Of aees of sleep in the tomb; 
I sh3l pass far away to thejglory 
And grandeur of Kmgdom Come. 
The paleness of death and its stillness 
May rest on my brow for a while: 
And my spirit may lose in its chillness 
The splendour ofhope's happy smile. 

But the gloom of the grave will be transient, 

And light as the slumbers of worth; 

And then I shall blend with the ancient 

And beautiful forms of the earth. 

Through the climes of the sky, and the bowers 

Of bliss, ever more I shall roam; 

Wearinjp crowns of the stars and the flowers 

That ghtter in Kingdom Come. 

The friends who have parted, before me, 
From life's gloomy passion and pain: 
When the shadow of death passes oxr me. 
Will smile on me fondly again. 
Their voiceB are lost in ihe soundless 
Retreats of their endless home; 
But soon we shall meet in the boundless 
Efililgence of Kingdom Come. 

Here is another gem, fit to bear the above company. This piece 
was written a number of years since, when the author was quite a 
youth. It is true poetry. 

THE MIlfSTBEL's ROME. 

The image of a happier home, Digitized by LjOOg IC 

Whence far my feet have strayed, 
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Still flits around me, as I roara, 
Like joy's depeurted shade^ — 
Thoug^n childhood's light of joy has set, 
Its home is dear to memory yet! 

Here— where the lapse of time hath swept 

The forest's wavinf pride, 
And many a summer's li^ht hath slept 

Upon the |n*een hill's sfie, 
I'll rest— wmle twilight's pinions spread 
Their shadows o'er my grassy bed. 

Yon stars — enthroned so hi^h— so bright, 

Like ^ems on heaven's fair brow, 
Through all the majesty of night 

Are smiling on me now: 
The promptings of poetic dreams 
Are floating on their pale, pure beams. 

The Muses of the starrr spheres 

High o'er me wend along, 
With visions of my infant years 

Blending their choral song— 
Strewing with fancy's choicest flowers, 
The pathway of the tranced hours. 

They sing of constellations high. 

The weary minstrel's home; 
Of days of sorrow hastening by, 
And bright ones yet to come- 
Far in the sky, like ocean isles, 
Where sunnjr light forever snmes. 

They sing of happy circles, bright. 

Where oards ofold have gone; 
Where rounding a^es of ddijght, 

Undimm'd are shming on;— 
And now, in silence sleeps a^ain 
The breathing of their mystic strain. 

Leave me— O! leave me not alone. 

While I am sleeping here; 
Still let that sofl and silvery tone 

Sound in my dreaming ear, 
I< would not lose that strain divine, 
To call earth's thousand kingdoms minel 

It is the sunbeam of the mind, 

Whose bliss can ne'er be won, 
Till the reviving soul shall find 

Life's long, dark journey done, — 
Then peerless splendour shall array 
The morning of that sinless day. 

The following piece is diflferent in character from either of the 
above; and displays more strength and imagination than belongs to 
them. It is difficult, however, in one or two instances, to arrive at 
the author's meaning; which we hold to be a grievous fault We 
almost prefer dulness to obscurity. 

SATAN. 

Stern r uler of that lurid clime, 
Along whose vast and gloomy deep 
The shadowy winds and hues subkme 
Of neverending tempests sweep! 

Before thy sceptre hkh and stem Digitized by LjOOQ IC 
The armies of the fauen wait 
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In dark array, and proudly spurn 
The fetters of unchanging fate. 

In thy dark home of endless gloom, 
Their warrior legio|is round thee press, 
To meliorate thy fearful doom 
With their unfaltering faithfuhiess. ' 

Unwavering still, though deadliest ills 
Have worn the smiles all darkly dim. 
That lured them on the heavenly hills 
To brave the embattled seraphim. 

And the bright crown of shinrog stars, 
That glittered then upon thy brow, 
Is changed for deep and fearful scars 
Of everlasting vengeance now. 

Oh! thou wert glorious on the hills 
Of Eden in the olden time — 
'Mid starry halls, and living rills, 
Unfallen, and unstained with crune. 

And glorious, even in fearful strife, 
With powers that round the highest dwell,. 
When, batthng for the thrones of life, 
The archangeuc lecders fbtl. 

And now beneath thy burning throne 
The stalwart surges fiercely meet, 
By spirits of the tempest thrown 
In fiery worship at thy feet^ 

The following article is the longest of the pieces with which its 
author has occasionally favoured the public, and probably received 
more attention from him in its composition than any other of bis 
fugitive productions. 

AOTUHN MUSINGS. 

'Tis Autumn. Many, and many a fleeting age 
Hath faded since the primal morn of Time; 
t An4 silently the slowly jpurneying years, 
All redolent of coimtless seasons, pass. 

The Springtime wakes in beauty, and is fraught 
With power to thrill the leaping pulse of Joy, 
And urge the footsteps of ideal Hope 
With flowery hghtness on. In peerless day 
Resplendent Summer garlandeth the world; 
And contemplation throujgh her sky serene 
Ascends imwearied, emulous to lead, 
To marshal, and to proudly panoply 
The votaries of Ambition as they rise. 
These with their ffil . i r ■ i j : -► * nt p f] is^ij ipear. 
And vestal Truth lead i* on ihe eiient \v*m^ 
Of Autumn's lonely rei^n. The weary ^mIcs 
Creep o'er the waters?, and the etmbrowh plaina. 
Oft mispering, as they pas&» a lon|: farewell 
To the frail emblem.-^ of the waning' year, 
The droopinjg foliage, aiid the dyin^lctivee. 
This is the time for rare; to brekk tJie spell 
Of everfabhng Fancy; to contrast 
The evanescent beams oieEirly bliss 
With the long, dreaii .irrny ofdcepenjiig ill. 
The ills of life are twoPold:' tho-^e, which fall 
With leadhke weight upon the mor tal clay, C^ r^^r^\r> 

Arc transient m their kmd; for the fraiJ diayitized by V^OOg IL 
Erelong shall blend with the inntimeroius «andft| 
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And atoms of the boundless universe, 
Absorbed in the unlelt, unconscious rest 
Ofiifeless, soulless matter, without change, — 
Save when the faroff period shall arrive 
or shadowy nothingness. 

The deadlier ills, 
That tinge existence with unbroken gloom. 
Are lost to mehoratioo, (or they hokf 
The everd\iring spirit in their grasp, 
And in their kind a withering permanence. 
To linger in unrest — to be endowed 
With high aspirings, endless, limitless! 
On Thought's unshackled pinions to outride 
The airborne eagles of the Apennines: 
To pierce the surging depths of endless space; 
To revel in the stalwart fervidness 
Ol' its careering storms! to sweep sublime 
Through the far regions of immensity, 
Then tall astounded from the drecuning height, 
And wake in wildering duremce. These are things 
That well may dim the sleepless eye of care. 
And thou too, Friendship, pil/^im child of heaven! 
The balm that brings the spirit sweet reUef 
From the keen stings of sorrow and despair, 
'Tis thine to give:, yet the deep quietude 
Of the bereavmg tomb hath shrouded ofl 
The morning prmie of beings formed for thee,— 
A truth welTimaged forth in the sad tale 
Of one who mouMereth now in lowly dust 

His soul was fraught with the undying fire ' 

Of seraph Poesy: and he would joy * 
To cull the flowers from her bright coronal 
To gem the brilliant hours. The smiling fields. 
The hapny homes of men, the verdant plains. 
, And the lone wilderness, were beauteous alll 

And all seemed one vast altar, and the sky 
Seemed one vast canopy, the living dome 
Of Fame's eternal temple: and the stars, 
Her bright, attendant spirits, in his view 
Upheld ner crowns and garlands. He would climb 
The towering cMto sit alone and gaze 
Upon the wide, blue sea; to hear the mild 
Incessant breaking of the murmuring wave%* 
The endless requiem of tlie elder world — 
And from its biUowy chime his spirit drew 
Primeval inspiration. Human life 
Seemed bland, and beautifbl; for on his brow 
No breeze had wanioped, save the genial air 
Of its unshaded morning. Love had thrown 
Its magic round him, and his heart beat high 
With rich, and pure affection. Happiness 
Pervaded all existence; and her smile 
Serene, the dreamer fondly deemed would brave 
The storms of time forever. Life wore on. 
And those bright visions faded, smd gave place 
To pain and grief— and he lay down and slept 
A long, long sleep: a sleep, which neither voice 
Of youth, nor age, nor childhood's buoyant tread. 
Nor Pride's unfaltering footstep in the sheen 
Of Manhood's glorious noonday, e'er shall break. 
The wintry winds swept round him. but their chill. 
Congealing blight the sleeper could not know. 
The swiflijT changing seasons sped awav. 
And the bright, burnmg sunlight flashed upon 
His lone^ and silent mansion; out its deep^ 
And gelid gloom, the sunbeam might not gild. 

Years followed years away, and whoi there came J O Ogle 
A child of sorrow to his nfuoaeless grave, 
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The waving, rustling grass of deep, bright green, 
Was blended with the early, transient bloom 
Of Spring's wild blossoms o'er him. She knelt down 
Ahd wept, for she had been in bygone days 
The idol of his love; the changed— the lost- 
Still almost beautiful, though sorrowing years 
And pain and sin had dimm'd her shining brow. 

And they are resting side by side within 

The guueless grave, in death's calm union joined; 

Whose bond no storm can sever. 

[How long shall a true poet, like this, toil in the wilderness, un- 
cheered, unpatronized, without fame or fortune? How long shall 
the meed even of common approbation be withheld from the Wes- 
tern Minstrel? So lon^ as we dare not respect ourselves; so long as 
we drivel, crouch and slaver, with vassal genuflexions and grima- 
ces, before the fitzroys, the fitzclarences and all the other bastard 
brood of profligate aristocracies; so long as America is a word of 
reproach, republicanism, of shame, and national glory, of general 
contempt! A prouder and nobler spirit, however, is shedding his 
influences over our literature; and as one of the few fearless Ame- 
ricans, who tdUI think, judge, and act without transatlantic sanction 
and in defiance of foreign dicta, Mr Gallagher, the author of the 
preceding verses, deserves an honourable reputation.] 



THE COMFORTER. 

Why weepst thou son of Earth? 
Why writhes thv pale brow in the worn heart's strife, 



Speak, let thy grief come forth! 

Hath kve. bereaved, become 
A lone, wan Drooder o'er the blighted Past, 
In gloom and smilight, ever more alone? 
Hath beauty withered in the world's cold blaat, 
Or she who gave thee birth—her only one — 

Without thee, sought her home? 

Perchance, thou moumst the loss 
Of may morn friends, who with thy fortunes flew, 
Leaving thy bosom naked to the gaze 
And mockery of the world; and through and through 
Thy heart is pierced— and thou in evil days 

Alone must bear the cross; 

And find no comforter in all 
Thy sorrows, wants, and sicknesses— while hate, 
Envy and ill tongues follow thee, and tear 
Thy laurel crown; and thou ctmst not relate 
Thy ffriefe to any, but thy irobe dost wear 

As^t Yfere thy shroud or pall. 

The sweet friends of thy youth. 
Thy kin and land, the truest and the best, 
All may have lefl Uiee, or by death or worse, 
The treachery that kills; thy glory's crest C^mr\n]{> 

Stoops low beneath the ruthless foeman's curs^js'^'^^d by ^^OOglL 

Aiki memory's tiie grave of Truth. 
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Thy child— thy firstborn son, 
Whose smile, voice, breath was incense, music, bloom, 
The very bliss of paradise— may sleep 
Far from thy bosom, in the sunless tomb. 
While 't is thv doom unseen, unsoothed, to weep. 

And pray that all were done. 

Yet wail not o'er thy doom 
Like those that hide tneir treasure in the dust! 
Though poor, unloved, thou canst not lay thy head 
In peace to rest, Christ found with the unjust, 
In birth and burial, e'en an humbler bed- 
Earth had for heaven no room. 

The power, that erst sent food 
E'en in the beaks of ravens to the Seer, 
And manna o'er the desert wilderness, 
Will serve thy wants e'en in thy greatest fear, 
And in the agony of thy distress 

Reveal oinlooked for good. 

Then weep no more nor sigh! 
The Supreme Good wields not his power in vain! 
Forgive thy foes and love them for His sake 
Who sees and will relieve thy wildest pain: 
Trust Him— lament not— end thy heart wiU^take 

His image from the sky. 



BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 

The lives of those who have studied, toiled, struggled and thought, 
are always full of interest and instruction. As we peruse the re- 
cord left Dj the departed or traced by the surviving friend, we en- 
ter the depths of the hunrnn heart, and explore the mysteries of 
the human intellect The germs of magnificent achievements, the 
hidden fountains of action, are developed, and we follow Idea from 
its birth to its fruition of' beauty and power. The intricate meshes 
of feeling and intellect are unwoven gradually before us; the cas- 
ket is unlocked and its diamonds gleam as we gaze. We follow 
the heroic martyr to science and literature through his pri- 
vations, his patient sufferings, his brief and bright career, sympa- 
thize in his solitary cooununions and lament over his untimely 
doom. 

The histonr of letters is a martyrology«nK>re mournful than 
that of all who perished by the paynim torture or the infuriated 
fanaticism of their brethren. The votary of literature is, almost 
always, its victim; he studies, thinks, writes in pain; delights and 
enlightens the world while his own heart is sad and despondent; and 
sacnfices the pleasures of present existence for that anticipated 
fame, which, after all his ambition, the world may deny him. In 
this republican realm, especially, the profession of an author is but 
little removed, in the estimation of chandlers, tobacconists and iron- 
mongers, from that of a be^ar; and brainless fools call the patron- 
age of literature christian charity and philanthropic oblation! We 
boast, as a people, of our general knowledge when we should shrink 
with shame from the charge of most superficial information; we 
call our academies, colleges, and our colleges, universities, and as- 
pire to enjoy the eminence and honour of science and literature, 
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vrithout devoting to either the vigils and matins they both so impe- 
riously require. Commonplace utilitarianism is the fashion of the 
time; the cornerstone is hardly laid before the whole fabric must 
he raised, whether the materials be granite or unhewn logs. Hence, 
the disregard manifested toward everything truly learned and in- 
tellectual, which has emanated from American mind. Hence, the 
little fame that has awaited the erudition and genius of Dr Linds* 
ley; hence, the neglect of Percival. The magnificent conceptions 
of the one and the beautiful imaginations of t^ other are ill under- 
stood and not at all appreciated. The great mass of our citizens 
(who claim to be the most intelligent and the best informed of all 
earth'8children,)are utterly unacquainted with even the rudiments of 
literature. A sufficient proof of this is the countless host of contempti- 
ble compilations, under every possible denomination, and with the 
uniform affix — ^Hhe cheapest -work in the workP^ — which deluge our 
illfated land. The western l^orld is taught to believe that quantity 
constitutes the value of a thing; and that a chaldron of ashes is worth 
more than a bushel of gold dust. Ashes they verily are — the ashes 
of the dead thrown into the eyes of the living. How can the highly 
educated, the refined and the gifted contend with the ignorant, the 
ribald and the shameless? How can We have a literature while 
those, who should patronize it, are uneducated? Many of those 
traits of character called eccentricities and improvidences in lite- 
rary men are attributable to the uncertainty of their reward. 

Dismal and agonizing, indeed, is often the destiny of genius! Re- 
signing itself to the dominion of impulse, of enthusiasm, of alternate 
impetuosity and lethargy, it rushes to the fulfilment of its hopes or 
sinks into apathy and despair. It is, however, a signal error to be- 
lieve that unprincipled recklessness is a necessary attribute of genius. 
Men of quick feelings and great imaginations can be wise and pru- 
dent, if they will. None need to fall as poor Fletcher fell, the sub- 
sequent account of whom originally appeared in a London journal. 

^^MrFIetcherwas educated at Cambridge; and passed through his 
studies, the proximate object of which was a wranglership, with 
credit. When just about to receive the reward of his labours, he 
was guilty 6f one of those imprudences so frequent in college life, 
and so seldom attended with any permanent or disastrous eflfect. 
He was absent at the meetings of the council, and it was discovered 
that he had not been in his apartment the whole night. He had 
gone on a pleasure party the day before, and was accidentally de- 
tained beyond the moment when his appearance would have passed 
unquestioned. Expulsion stared him in the face on one hand; and 
on the other, the dreadful fate of being thrown back from the object 
of his ambition for a space of time equal to that which he had al- 
ready spent in efforts to obtain it. Between this Scylla and Charyb- 
dis he was lost. He left college, abandoned all his plans and pur* 
suits in life, and came to London, a friendless and almost aimless 
adventurer. 

**It is probable, that in the whole of this proceeding, he acted 
contrary to the advice of his relations, and that, in consequence, 
they left the young man to his fate. Shortly after his arrival in 
London, he was so fortunate as to obtain the situation of assistant^ 
in a respectable school, where he continued for two years. During - 
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this interval iie published a poem, which displayed the evidence of 
an elegant mind, and contributed to some periodicals. But it was 
to the impression made upon his imagination by the glonous strug- 
gles of the Poles, that he owed any literary distinction, attained by 
his name. He produced a ^History of Poland,' which met with 
almost universal approbation; and few pei'sons, on reading its nMm- 
ly and impressive pages, could have supposed that the author was 
a shy and retiring youth of one and twenty. 

*^At this time the bookselling trade appeared to be on the brink 
of ruin. A panic, whether connected with real or imaginary dan- 
ger, had been spread abroad in the literary world and its depen- 
dent professions. Booksellers were afraid, therefore, to buy the 
materials of which it is manufactured. In the department of ima- 
ginative writing, more especially, a depression prevailed which 
threatened to recall the days when garrets and hunger were the por- 
tion of the Muses' sons. One extensive house, celebrated both for 
its good and bad novels, declared that it had utterly ceased to pur- 
chase manuscripts on speculation, and either terrified or cramped in 
means by its losses, refused to entertain any oflTer proposed with 
other views than prospective and eventual remuneration. If any 
payments were made at all, they were in bills, which the holder, if 
unprovided with monied friends, could no more get discounted 
than he could live upon the paper. 

**At this period, Mr Fletcher, with characteristic imprudence, 
gave up his situation, and attached himself to the precarious, and 
now desperate trade of authorship. 

**'He was employed to write a work on India for the *Library of 
Entertaining Knowledge,' — a portion of which was completed; and 
he also contributed to several of the Magazines. He became in- 
volved in difficulties, notwithstanding; but to so trifling an amount, 
that it is said his last days were embittered chiefly by the dread of 
an approaching demand upon him for twentyfive pounds, the amount 
of a bill accepted by his publisher, which he feared would remain 
unpaid, and consequently fall back upon him; but the gentleman in 
question asserts, that the bill had been given as a friendly accom- 
modation to Mr Fletcher. 

^^Another enemy, still more fatal, was the disorder which ap- 
pears to be *the badge of all our tribe' — indigestion. The sedentary 
habits of authors are generally supposed to be the predisposing 
cause of the disease; but this we deny. Exercise, without amuse' 
menij is nothing. The state of mind, more than that of the body, 
we hold to be the predisposing cause. The disease again reacts 
upon the mind; and this action and reaction, if long continued, 
produces a nervous excitement, which sometimes ends in madness. 

*'Mr Fletcher, like many others who are afraid of the excite- 
ment of wine, or unable to afford the means of indulgence in it, had 
recourse to opium in his fits of despondence. This drug is as bad, 
although not quite so speedy, as arsenic to a literary man; for it ex- 
asperates the disease which sits preying like a vulture upon his life. 
The hero of this sad tale sunk at last into melancholy and despair. 
One whole day, till late in the afternoon, he lay in bed without 
being able to muster energy enough to rise. He at length took 
his place mechanically as it were at the dinner table. He did not 
eat: he shrunk from conversation; but when the time of parting 
came, he bade farewell with a strong pressure of the hand. .QIC 

**Thc next mooning the unhappy young man was found deaa on 
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the floor. He was surrounded with blood, and a pistol lay near the 
sacrilef^ious hand of the suicide. « • • 

A history of literature and science during the infernal reign of 
Robespierre and his satanic coadjutors would be a curious and in- 
tenseJy interesting work. When the sacrilegious vandals were 
abroad — and the Place de Greve was deluged with the noblest and 
purest blood of France, whither should genius, learning, virtue and 
patriotism fly for refuge. Everything venerable and sacred was 
execrated, proscribed and devoted to perdition. Like the barba- 
rian conquerors of Alexandria and Constantinople, all the treasures 
of art — all the glories of literature were consigned to the pyre. 
• Many of these, however, were preserved from destruction by the 
selfpossession and heroic daring of L. M. Langles, the celebrated 
oriental scholar, and keeper of the oriental mss in the Library of 
the King of France, who died January 28, 1824. Fortunately for 
him he survived the storm of revolution in which thousands pe- 
rished. It being determined to preserve the royal Library under 
a national denomination, the literary reputation and the known 
probity of M. Langl6s obtained him the place of keeper of the 
MSS. He had not long enjoyed this post before the rage* for de- 
stroying every vestige of royalty and nobility extended the hand 
of desolation to the national library. Citizen Langles was sum- 
moned to render an account of all books and mss in the library re- 
lative to genealogy, and whatever tended to the illustration of one 
class of society over another; the anathema pronounced included 
all charters, titles, genealogies of the noble families, heraldic biogra- 
phy, and even books on other subjects with the insignia of royalty 
on the binding. Citizen Langles asked for delay, on account of the 
immensity of the collection, there being no exact catalogue of its 
contents. Resolved, at the peril of his life, to save so many pre- 
cious documents from destruction, he fresh labelled some, tore the 
bindings off others, and concealed an immense number in the attics 
of the library; but, as a holocaust was necessary, he selected vo- 
lumes of nunor interest, duplicate copies, and a great number of 
ponderous tomes on polemical divinity, in which those of the secta- 
ries of Molina figured largely: this was a kind of retributive justice 
on the society which had condemned so many victims to the names. 
The agents of government, seeing an immense pile of books doomed 
to destruction, were satisfied with the zeal of citizen Langles, and 
they were carried away, without examination, by waggon loads, 
to the Place Vend6me, to be burned; and by this means many most 
important documents for the illustration of national history were 
preserved, at the risk of the life of M. Langles, who concealed five 
thousand volumes which but for him would have perished. 

.4 * « * * « - * 

The history of African adventure and its heroes is fraught with 
melancholy interest. All have died, save one, early in their ca- 
reer through the inhospitable clime of the chenoos and mafook$y 
whom it is the fashion of fanatics to eulogize. Ledyard, Houghton, 
Park, Lairig, Denham, Clapperton, Bowdich and Belzoni, with other 
adventurers among the deserts, horrors and plagues of the east, 
have perished on their pilgrimage to amuse the unsympathizing 
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world. Erelong we shall devote a few pages especially to ttw 
topic; meanwhile^ we give a brief biography of the herculean Bel- 
zoni. 

Mr Belzoni was a native of Padua; he went to England in 1812, 
and exhibited feats of strength, experiments in hydraulics, musical 
glasses, and phantasmagoria, at the minor theatres in the metropo- 
Rs, and at Edinburgh. He was known by the appellation of the 
strong man,^ a name which he amply merited, being of the extra- 
ordinary height of six feet seven inches, and well made and stout in 
proportion: he was then about twentyfive years of age. Mr Bel- 
zoni afterwards visited Ireland and the Isle of Man, everywhere 
giving the most astonishing proofs of his wonderful strength. 

During his residence in Great Britain, Mr Belzoni married an 
English lady; and, having formed the resolution of visiting the south 
of Europe, he first proceeded to Lisbon, taking Mrs Belzoni with 
bim, who accompanied him throughout his various diflkult and 
dangerous enterprises with a courage and a constancy almost un- 
exampled. 

At Lisbon he was engaged by the manager of the theatre of San 
Carlos, to appear in the play of Valentine and Orson, and again, 
during Lent, in the sacred drama of Sampson, in both of which his 
feats of strength and activity gained the highest applause. At 
Madrid he performed before the king and the court. Leaving 
Spain, he proceeded to Malta, where he fell in with Ismael Gib- 
raltar, the agent of the pasha of Egypt, who persuaded him to visit 
Cairo. Here the pasha engaged him to construct a machine for 
raising water out of the Nile to irrigate his gardens, for which he 
was to be paid at the rate of 800 piastres per month, besides a con- 
siderable reward, provided it should finally be found to answer the 
purpose. In the course of three months it was put in operation. 
The pasha attended; and three Arabs, with an Irish lad whom Bel- 
zoni had brought from Edinburgh as a servant, were put into the 
large wheel to walk round and keep it in motion: at the second or 
third turn the Arabs became giddy, and jumped out; the wheels 
wanting its counterpoise, flew back, and the Irish servant, in at- 
tempting to escape, broke his thigh, and must have been killed, had 
not belzoni caught hold of the circumference of the wheel, and, by 
his extraordinary strength, stopped its motion. 

This accident was equivalent to a failure; and Belzoni now de- 
termined to try his fortune in search of antiquities in Upper Egypt; 
but just as he was preparing to depart, Mr Salt, the celebrated 
orientalist, arrived at Caira This gentleman, on the representa- 
tion of Scheik Ibrahim, who had witnessed his extraordinarj 
powers, conceived him at once to be the person most proper to be 
employed in the arduous attempt of bringing down the head of the 
Young Memnon from Thebes, now in the British Museum. Bel- 
zoni, after some consideration, accordingly relinquished the plan of 
travelling on his own account, and engaged himself to Mr Salt and 
the scheik on an enterprize that was by many deemed hcqpelessj. 
but which he succeeded in accomplishing (after six months of un- 
remitted exertions) by his unconunon dexterity io the manageoient 
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ef the Arab peasantry^ by whom alone he was assisted. From this 
time he was regularly employed by Mr Salt in making discoveries. 

After the uncovering and examination of the grand temple of 
Ipsamkulf which had in all probability been buried in sand for more 
tnan two thousand years, Belzoni returned to Thebes; but not 
wishing to come in contact with M. Drovetti, the French consul, 
who was excavating in search of antiquities, he turned hisattention 
to *the vale of the tomb of kings,' persuaded that there still re- 
mained some interesting discoveries to be made in that quarter. 
Three new tombs were opened by him; in one were found many 
little images of woQid> well carved, some with the head of a lion, 
others of a fox^ and others of a monkey. In }|nother tomb were 
mummies in their cases, lying flat on the ground, the bodies being 
covered with linen of diflferent degrees of fineness. Some of the 
tombs had paintings beautifully executed, others were quite plain. 
In some of the climbers the mummies ^ cows, sheep, nrionkeys^ 
•crocodiles, bats, and other animals, were intermixed with human 
bodies, and one tomb was filled with nothing but cats^ carefuUy 
folded in red and white linen, the head covered by a mask, repre- 
senting the cat, and made of the same linea. The inconvenience 
and the hazard of visiting these sepulchres can be duly appreciated 
by those only who have made the experiment; and nothing but an 
extraordinary degree of enthusiasm for researches of this kind could 
have supported the traveller in the numerous descents which he 
made into the mummy pits of Egypt, and through the long narrow 
subterraneous passages, particularly inconvenient for a man of hii 
amplitude. His own account of these difikulties is extremely in- 
teresting. 

Mr Belseni was> however, sfaortlj afterwards amply repaid for 
his labours and privations, by the discovery of the grand sepulchre, 
supposed to be the tomb of Pharaoh Necho, which he has described 
at length in his interesting travels, and to which we refer. Enrap- 
tured at this discovery, Mr Belzoni determined not to leave Egypt 
until he had taken models in wax of everything within the apart- 
ments, and facsimiles of all the sculptures' and paintings on the 
walls. This be effected by the assistance of an Italian artist, after 
an unremitted application of more than twelve months. Of the 
immense labour of this undertaking, some conception may be 
formed, when it is stated, that the number of fibres as large as 
life amounted to 183; and those of a smaller size, from one to three 
foet, to 800; and that the hieroglyphics, which were about 500, 
were all of them repeated four times in as many different sizes. 
These impressions and drawings, together with the ground plan of 
the tomb, Mr Belzoni conveyed to England, and was thus enabled 
to construct that beautiful and interesting modd so much admired, 
and to complete an exhibition which has never been equalled ia 
that or any other country. From this tomb Mr Belzoni succeeded 
ia bringing away^a fine ulabaster sarcophagus, now in the British 
Museum). 

The next exploit of Belzoni was to remove a granite obelidc from 
Philoe, about twentyfive feet in length, which is now in Dorsetshire, 
on the estate c^ Mr Banks, celebrated for his discoveries in Egypt, - 
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vfho was, occasionally, in the company of Belzoni there. The la^ 
mented Burckhardt, speaking of the obelisk removed by fielzoni, 
says, 'He handles masses of this kind with as much facility as others 
handle pebbles; and the Egyptians, who saw him a giant in figure, 
believed him to be a sorcerer.' It was the care with which he con- 
trived to move these large masses, that induced him to suggest the 
practicabilty of removing the fallen obelisk at Alexandria, well 
known to travellers as *one of the needles of Cleopatra.' 

The most arduous and enterprizingof all Belzoni's undertakings 
was the opening of the second pyramid of Ghizeh, of which there 
was a beautiful model in his exhibition. Some other discoveries 
followed; which would have been still further prosecuted but from 
the want of funds, and from a fear of interfering with the re- 
searches of Mr Salt, and M. Drovetti. Circumstances also induced 
Mr Belzoni to quit Egypt without further delay: his life was at- 
tempted by two assassins, who, he supposed, were employed by 
some jealous rival, and he did not consider it safe to remain longer 
in the country. 

Sometime after his return to England, Belzoni published his po- 
pular and valuable work, entitled a *^JVarraiive of the Operatioru 
and recent Discoveries zvithin the Pyramids, Temples, Tombs andExca* 
vations in Egypt and JVubia, and rf a Journey to the Coast of the Red 
Sea, in search of the ancient Berenice, and another to the Oasis of Jupi* 
ter Ammon,^* 4to, with an atlas folio of coloured plates. 

In the year 1823, Mr Belzoni, accompanied by his enterprising 
lady, again left England, on another journey of discovery into 
Africa; but being taken ill with a dysentery, while attempting to 
reach Houssa and Timbuctoo, by way of Benin, be died at Gato. 
He was interred the next day with all possible respect, and an Eng- 
lish gentleman furnished a large board with the following inscrip- 
tion, wh\ch was placed over his grave: — 

Here lie the Remains of 

G. Belzoni, 

Who was attacked with dysentery at 

Benin, 

(On his way to Houssa and Timbuctoo) 

On 26 Nov. and died at this place 

Dec. 3, 1823.* 

And here, or not far distant, moulder the earthly tabernacles of 
many a noble, magnanimous and devoted spirit. The fatal coast 
of Africa has been strewed with the corses of adventurers from 
Christendom; yet avaricious traffic or miscalled philanthropy year- 
ly sacrifices its votaries and victims. No constitution, native of the 
temperate zone, can survive a protracted exposure to the deadly 
influences of a torrid clime. Human life has been recklessly of- 
fered up to the demon of gold or the shadowy spirit of vain curiosi- 
ty. It is time to pause, to reflect, to deplore and abandon the 
shores of an accursed realm. What possible benefit can accrue 
from the knowledge, acquired, at last, by an illiterate servant, that 
the Niger debouches into the Bight of Benin? Of what imagina- 

♦ SubBcripijonB are now raising in Ix)ndon for the devoted and exemplary widow ofr^h 
tonu who,^ unlike the unraithlul n-liclof Bowditch, stiU retains and reveres hia name.^^*^^ 
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ble interest or utility can it be to Christendom to peruse a tedious 
catalogue of sooty- tribes, blackamoor gods, savage rites and ob- 
scene customs? Why should invaluable lives be made the holo- 
causts of barter or fanaticism? We see enough of miscreant ne- 
groes in our own land without seeking them in their native fiery 
and pestilential clime. 



ESSAYS ON THE PHYSICAL HISTORY OP THE GLOBE. 

ITS GPIEAT ANTIQUITY. 

BT PETER A. BROWNE, ESQ. 

No. I. 

The human mind is so wonderfully constituted that, while we 
have a perception of the objects presented to our outward senses, 
and possess the power of retaining, for a considerable time, correct 
impressions of them in the memory, we have no innate knowledge 
of what has heretofore existed, nor have we any forethought or 
prescience of what will happen in the future. We are, strictly, 
beings of the present hour; our mental faculties, like our bodies, 
being limited by the lavFs of time and space. We are one^ but 
only one, link in the adamantine chain which connects creation 
with eternity. Had it equally answered the designs of the allwise 
Creator, he might (for aught we know to the contrary) have fa- 
shioned us in such a manner that we could have known, at the 
moment of our birth, all that had transpired from the beginning, 
and have anticipated all that was to happen until the end of all 
things. For some, no doubt wise, but to us inscrutable reason, he 
has ordered it otherwise. We are born in a state of t()^al igno- 
rance, but we have implanted in us an insatiable thirst for investi- 
gation. The greatest pleasures, we are capable of enjoying, are 
connected with the acquisition of knowledge. Perhaps, to those, 
who are virtuous here, this enjoyment may be greatly enlarged 
and refined hereafter. The eternal happiness, which is pro- 
mised to the virtuous, may, possibly, consist in or be connected 
with, the increase of knowledge and perfection of wisdom — wisdom 
always maturing yet never matured — wisdom, continually ap- 
proaching, yet for ever at an unspeakable distance from the per- 
fection of the Creator. 

One of the most sublime discussions that has ever engaged the 
attention of man is connected with the inquiry, what is the 
length of time this planet has existed? 

"If (saysCuvier) we are interested in tracing out the nearly effaced 
vestiges of the infancy of our species, in so many nations utterly ex- 
tinct, why should we not seek to discover, in the obscurity which 
envelopes the infancy of the earth, relics of revolutions long anterior 
to the existence of all nations? We admire that power of the human 
mind, the exercise of which has enabled us to ascertain those mo- 
tions of the planets, which Nature scorned for ever to have withheld , 
from us; genius and science have soared beyond the limits of space; 
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«oine obseryatioDs, developed by reason, have detected the mechan- 
ism of the world. Would it not be some renown for a man, in Hke 
manner, to penetrate beyond the limits of time, and to discover, by 
research and reflection, the history of this world, and of a succes- 
sion of events which preceded the birth of the human race? 

"Astronomers have advanced in science more rapidly than natu- 
ralists; and the present state of the theory of the earth somewhat 
resembles that of the period when certain philosophers believed 
heaven to be formed of polished freestone, and the moon in size 
like the Peloponnesus; but, after Anaxagoras, have arisen Coperni- 
cus and Kepler, who paved the way for a Newton; and why should 
not natural history one day boast also of her Newton?" 

The day has arrived To natural history a Newton has been 
given. A truly great philosopher and comparative anatomist, 
whose gigantic mind soared beyond the limits of time and space; by 
the untiring exertions of his long and wellspent life, a mass of facts 
has been collected in relation to the races of animals that have 
peopled this earth anterior to the creation of man, (of all God's 
creatures, the last and most perfect,) that the road is now nnade 
plain, and the future journeys of philosophy are rendered pleasant 
and easy and secure. 

Some are of opinion that the duratSon of the planet we inhabit, 
in any form of existence, cannot be traced further back than 5833 
or 5837 years. Others believe that it has existed, in some shape or 
other, for an immense number of ages. Those, who assume the 
first proposition, rely principally upon certain passages of scripture^ 
the whole of which depend mainly upon the proper understanding 
of the Hebrew word QV* — Yom, which corresponds with the 
Enelish word day. 

The word day may be defined a portion of time. It is not a 
Jixed or (^stermined portion of time, for it has always been used to 
designate different portions, according to the contelt It is some- 
times used to signify that portion of time which intervenes durhig 
a revolution of this earth upon its axis; on which occasions it is 
called the natural day. It may be used in the same sense as 
applied to the other planets when it will designate various portions 
of time according to the planet to which it is applied; for instance 
a day of Jupiter, in this sense of the word, is nine hours and fiflysix 
seconds of our time; a day at Mars is forty minutes longer than a 
day at this earth, and so almost ad libitum. The word day is also 
used for the period of time that elapses between the rising and 
the setting of th^ sun. This is called the solar day, and all that 
portion of time which intervenes between the setting of the smn 
and its rising again is then called night. In this sense of the 
word, days are of unequal lengths, not only at different planets, 
but at different places upon the same planet; a solar day at the 
polar circles of this earth is twentyfour nours or more, and at the 
poles it is six months, for the sun there is a half year above the 
horizon and six months below it, and the natural day and the year 
are there of the same length. 

The civil day is the natural one, but the times of its commence-^ 
ment and conclusion are calculated differently according to the^ 
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customs of various nations. The Hebrews began their sacred da jr 
if not their civil one» in the evening. In Leviticus, ch. xxiiL v. 32r 
says the Holy Law, "It shall be unto you a sabbath of rest, and ye 
shall afflict your souls; in the ninth day of the month at even, 
from even until even shall ye celebrate your sabbath,*^ The ancient 
Athenians, Austrians, Bohemians, Silesians followed and the modern 
Italians and Chinese still follow this custom. The Chaldeans, Per- 
sians, Syrians, began and the modern Greeks still begin their day 
at the rising of the sun; the ancient Umbri and Arabians com- 
menced their day at noon; ^the Egyptians began and almost all the 
moderns in Europe and America begin their civil day at midnight* 

The word n^kt is sometimes confined to that portion of time 
wherein the countenance of a person cannot be reasonably discern- 
ed by the light of the sun. (Jacob's Law dictionary, word night.) 
In this sense the length of the solar day is increased by^ adding \o 
it the twilight What is termed in the law burglary is defined to 
be noctuma diruptio alicujus habitaculi vel ecclesiae etiam muro- 
rum portarumve civitatis aut burgi ad feloniam perpetrandam; 
(Sir Henry Spelman, verbo, Bui^laria) and, in an indictment, the 
offence of bui^lary must be alleged to be done noctanter or in nocte 
ejusdem diei^ for if it be done in the daytime it is not a burglary* 
Anciently, the day was accounted by the English law to begin only 
at sunrising and to end immediately upon sunset, and upon this 
construction of the law of burglary in the third year of Edward 
VI., two men were convicted and executed; but the modern and 
more enlightened construction is, that if there be daylight or ere- 
pusculum enough, begun or left, to discern a man's countenance, it 
is not nighttime, and consequently not a burglary. But this doefr 
not extend to moonlight, for then, as Sir William Blackstone justly 
observes, many midnight burglaries would go unpunished, and the 
law would be a dead letter which was intended to throw a* mantle 
of security around the citizen when sleep had disarmed him and his 
castle was defenceless, and when all creation, except beasts of prey^ 
were seeking their repose. 

From what has been said it must be conceded that there could 
be no such measures of time as the natural or solar days prior to 
the time when the sun was fixed in the firmament The rotary 
Hiotion of this earth upon its axis is occasioned by its revolutionary 
motion around the sun, which, of course, would not have taken 

tiace until the sun commenced its attractive force upon this earth;. 
ut the Scripture tells us that the sun was placed in the firmament 
on the fourth day, the first,' second, and third days, (if not the 
£>urth,) must, therefore, have had other durations of time, not mea- 
sured by the earth's motions, or, in other words, not what we now 
call the natural or solar day. 

We are not left entirely in the dark as to what those ancient 
days were. There is no mention of a day, nor of a night, nor of 
any measure of time until the formation of light. Before that, 
time k spoken of without measure. ''In the beginning, God created 
the heavens and the earth." In the beginning of what? Not in 
the beginning of time, for time, with the Deity, who is eternal, > 
had no beginning, as it has, \yith Him, no end. In the.beginning of " 
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the earth, God created the earth? this would be to convert this sub- 
lime passage into a mere truism. In the beginning of the Crea^ 
tion, God created the heavens and the earth! This is the true 
reading, and the idea, meant to be conveyed is, that the formation 
of this earth was cotemporaneous with that of the heavens; but how 
long a time had elapsed from the creation of the heaven and the 
earth until the period of fixing the sun in the firmament is not and 
cannot now be ascertained. It may have been ages of the present 
time, or an unnumbered series of ages! All we are told is that during 
that period the earth was without form, that is to say, that it bad not 
attained its spherical shape, which was in consequence of its sub- 
sequent rotary motion; and that it was void, namely, not firm and solid, 
but gaseous or aqueous; and that darkness covered the face of 
the deep, or, that all was night. But, to return to our text; 
when God- created light, he did not entirely destroy the darkness, 
for the fourth verse tells us,that he dividedthe light from the darkness. 
That this was not a division in regard to space, hut o( time, is also 
evident, for the fifth verse immediately proceeds to declare that 
God gave the name of day to the period of light and of night 
to the period of darkness. Here, then, we have the explanation 
of the meaning of night and day previously to the existence of the 
natural day or those of the solar day and night, namely, the whole 
of the reign of darkness, which exbted previously to the creation 
of light, constituting one long dreary night, and the whole of the 
reign of light anterior to the formation of the sun, and independent- 
ly of his power, being one brilliant day of effulgent light As long as 
it was supposed that the sun was a ball of fire and that light emanat- 
ed from him, it was difficult to reconcile the idea of the existence 
of ligh^ anterior to his being placed in the firmament, and indepen- 
dently of his influence; but since the nu)dem discovery that the sun 
himself is an opaque and probably habitable globe, and that light 
proceeds from a luminous atmosphere, with which he is surround- 
ed, it has become easy to understand this passage of the scriptures 
which says that light was created anterior to and independently of 
the sun. The assertion which follows in the holy book, that " the 
evening and the nfK)ming were the first day," must be taken sub* 
ject to this explanation, and is nothing more than was said before^ 
that in the order of the antisolar night and day, the former pre- 
ceded the latter. 

It may, perhaps, be objected that however unanswerable are 
these ai^uments as regards the first, second, and third days of the 
creation, they having expired before the sun was set in the firma- 
ment of heaven, that they do not apply with the same force to the 
two last days of the creation. But I would observe, that in the 
succinct, arid accurate account of the creation which is given in 
the first chapter of Genesis, it is not probable that the term day 
would have been made use of in two distinct senses, without some 
notice or explanation; and, besides, in the second chapter of the 
same book, the inspired writer, in recapitulating the facts of the 
creation, in relation to the six periods of time, expressly tells us, that 
**these are the generations of the heavens and thg eg|jth, when they 
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were created, in the day that the Lord God made the earth and 
the heavens." 

The term generations thus corresponds with successions or epochs 
of indeterminate length, and the whole of the generations are 
considered as one dayy or duration of creation — thus evincing the 
latitude of the Hebrew pyt Yom, corresponding with day, and 
showing the utter impossibility that it could have been confined 
to the period of time, which we now call the natural day. 

From all this, I infer that there is nothing in the passages re- 
ferred to, nor am I aware of anything in any other part of the 
Holy Scriptures, that is inconsistent with the idea of a gradual and 
progressive creation of the planet we inhabit through a long suc- 
cession of years. That the deity could have created the earth, and 
the universe, as he created light, by an instantaneous declaration of 
his will, I do not deny, but that is not now the question; we all 
aCTee that the creation was progressive^ and was the consequence 
of the influence upon matters ofa code of natural laws; and the 
single inquiry is, whether that* influence was confined to the short 
period of six natural days of twentyfour hours each, or extended 
to a longer time. 

The toct is, that not until, comparatively, very lately, has there 
been any true standard of time. 

The Komans reckoned their months by lunar phases, and a 
priest was appointed to observe the new moon, and give notice to 
those who presided over the sacrifices; hence, they called the first 
day of every month calends, from which is derived our word ^'ca- 
lendar," an almanack; which contains the order of the days of the 
weeks and months, and shows the times of the festivals. 

Romulus made the year commence with the spring, and divided 
it into ten parts, of which March was the first. He gave thirtyone 
days to the months of March, May, Quintilis and October; and 
thirty to each of the other six months, making the year to consist 
of three hundred and four days; during which time be erroneously 
supposed the sun revolved upon its axis. He soon, however, dis- 
covered that this was founded in error; but, instead of remodelling 
the calendar, he ordered the superabundant days to be added, with- 
out name. 

The calendar was reformed in the reign of Numa Pompilius, ' 
who was the intimate of Pythagoras. The Greeks then computed 
three hundred and fiftyfour days;* but Numa added one day to 
make the number odtf, under a superstitious opinion, borrowed from 

* The Greek months were 

Hecatombeon, - - - 30 days. 

Metagitnion, ... 29 do. 

BcBdromion, - - - 30 do. 

Memacterion, . . - 29 do. 

Pyanepsion, - - - - 30 do. 

Anthestehon, - - - 29 do. 

Poseidon, - - - - 90 do. 

Gamelion, ... 29 do. 

Elaphebtflion, - - - - 30 do. 

Munychion, . - - 29 do. 

Thargelion, - - - - 36 do. 

ScinrBophorion, - - - Diaitize|gvg3fQOgle 
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the Egyptians, thai even numbers were ufdttcky. He took awaj 
from the six months, April, June, Sextillus, ^ptember, Novem- 
ber and December, to which Romulus had given thirty each, and 
adding these to the fiftyone days, the difference between the year 
of Romulus, of three hundred and four days, and his year of three 
hundred and fifltyfive; he had fiftyseven spare days. These he di- 
vided into two months, one he called January, giving it twenty- 
nine days, and the other February, to which be gave twentyeight 
days. He also made January*^ the beginning of the year. 

Before the 24th year of George IL, the year in England and the 
United States commenced on the 25th day of March; and it was 
the custom, as will be perceived by a recurrence to deeds* and 
other instruments, dated between the first day of January and the 
twenty fifth of March, of noting the new and old style, thus, 1748-9. 
The first day of January, which followed the last day of Decem- 
ber, 1751, was declared by act of Parliament to be the first day of 
the year 1752; and so on the first day of January, in every year 
throughout, forever. 

The new style was then eleven days earlier than the old; but it 
is now twelve days earlier, owing to the circumstance of having 
omitted the intercalary day in the month of February, 1800. 

Havine thus, as we apprehend, stripped the question of the an- 
tiquity of this earth of all prejudice, arising from a supposition 
that it was irreconcilable with certain passages in scripture, we 
propose to discuss the point in the next essay. 



OLD ENGLISH DRAMATIC AUTHORS. 

No. I.— POBD. 

Could the imitators and plagiarists of these days rival the genius 
and pathos, which have immortalized the poets of the seventeenth 
century, we mieht rationally indulge a gratified and exalting 
pride. But, while comedies are farces and tragedies melodramas, 
we must seek pleasure at the fountain bead. 

Born during the reign of the first Stuart, the subject of tha 
paper lived through the terrible times of the Revolution, the Pro* 
tectorate and the Restoration, and contributed lai^ly to the main- 
tenance of the Globe and Phoenix theatres, the delight of the pub- 
lic and the literature of the age. Though often rude and some- 
times ribald, he never seduces to sin, nor sanctions ibipropriety. 
Bold, rough, and eloquent, like iEschylus, he stirs the heart with a 
master's touch; 'therefore, we have thought that a brief relation of 
his life and a few extracts from his writings would prove an ac- 
ceptable article during this dearth of cisatlantic literature. 

John Ford was baptized in Ilsington, April 17, 1586, and entered 
as a student of the Middle Temple, November 16, 1602, under the 
patronage of his uncle, Lord Chief Justice Popham.' In 1606, when 

* The uMie is felicitous for the openiAff year, derived as it is from Janus, the^god 
who looks before and after. Hence, vestibiUee, thresholds and gateways wore called 
j8nu».~JB7cL 

I 
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he was Dot yet one and twenty years of age, he published an oc- 
casional poem entitled 'Fame's Memoriall/ on the death of the 
Earl of Devonshire, which he dedicated to the countess, his widow. 
It is not improbable, that he had been induced by the patronage of 
the earl to pay this tribute of respect to his memory. This may 
or may not be; but in t he poem we read: 

'Let not therfore (worthy countesse), my rasher presumption 
semee presumpuous folly, in the eyes . of your discreeter JLudge- 
ment, in that without their priuif ie {being a meere straunger alto- 
gether vnknawne vnto you,) I haue thus aduentured to shelter my 
Tines vnder the well-guided conduct of your honourable name: 
grounding my boldnes vpon this assurance, that true getility is 
euer accopanyd (especially in your sex^ more specially in your 
selfe), with her inseparable adiunct, singular humanity, principally 
towards those whom neither mercenary hopes or seruile flattery haue 
induced to speake but with the priuiledge of troth.' 

There is nothing but mere extravagant eulogy of aristocracy in 
this poem. In the year 1603-4, Ford, in conjunction with Dekkar, 
produced the Masque of the Sun's Darling, and from this time was 
a regular writer for the stage, his other plays being Tis Pity she's 
a Whore, the Lover's Melancholy, The Broken Heart, Love's Sa- 
crifice, Perkin Warbeck, The Fancies Charte and Noble, The 
Lady's Trial, and the Witch of Edmonton, the last being only a 
partnership account with Rowley, Dekkar, etc. The following four, 
the manuscripts of which were destroyed by Warburton's cook, 
were the only unpublished ones, namely, Beauty in a Trance, The 
London Merchant, The Royal Combat, An 111 Beginniujg has a 
Good End, and a Good Beginning may have a fiad End; and the 
following three, namely. The Fairy Knight, A late Murther of the 
Sonne upon the Mother, and The Bristowe Merchant, the first 
and third written in conjunction with Dekkar, and the second with 
Webster: in all sixteen. None of these plays were printed till the 
year 1629, when Ford ventured to publish his Lover s Melancholy, 
and afterwards himself superintended the printing of nearly all his 
other plays, with as much pains as Ben Johnson did, not leaving 
them to their fate as Shakspeare did his plays. The date of Ford's 
death has not been ascertained. The Broken Heart and 'Tis Pity 
she's a Whore, are, without doubt, the best of Ford's plays. I© a 
note to the most beautiful scene of the latter production, warm 
with those beauties, Lamb exclaims: ^Ford was of the first order 
of poets. He sought for sublimity not by parcels in metaphors or 
visible images, but directly where she has her full residence, in the 
heart of man, in the actions and sufferings of the greatest minds/ 
Two or three of Ford's plays have eminent merit: four or five 
of the scenes in each of these are highly beautiful. 

We shall now present our readers with a kyr specimens otYovA^s 
genius. 

* 'Tis Pity she^s a Whore,' (an obscene title highly characteristic 
of the age, but which we are compelled to use, since the play has 
no other,) was the first of Ford's plays, which appeared on the 
stage; and upon this Weber observes with justice: > 

'Few dramatic authors have commenced their career with a pro- ^ 
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duction which more strongly breathes the very soul of poetry; hut 
few have chosen a more unfortunate subject for the display of their 
talents. The vivid glow of passion, with which the incestuous in^ 
tercourse of Giovanni and Annabelia is delineated, has justly been 
termed*" by Langbaine '*too beautiful" for the subject, and the ut- 
ter wreck and degradation of two characters which are held up to 
admiration in the commencement, the one gifted with every quali- 
fication of a generous and philosophical soul, the other interesting 
for everything which can render a female mind amiable, assails 
our feelings too powerfully, and renders the perusal of one of the 
finest plays in point of pathetic efiect, even painful. The conduct 
of the principal plot is skilfully interwoven with the subordinate 
one, the interest is not suffered to cool, a defect too frequent in the 
plays of that age, and the catastrophe is brought about with much 
dramatic art. With reeard to the characters, none of them are 
amiable without alloy of baseness, except the Friar (a welldrawn 
copy of Friar Lawrence in Romeo and Juliet), and the insipid hus- 
band of Hippolita.' 

Incest has always been a favourite subject with tragic writers of 
strong powers. Lamb has dven two or three beautiful scenes from 
this plajr: but the whole pmy is m Dodsley*s Collection. 

'Scene VI.— The Friar's Cell. 

' The Friar sitting in a chair: Annabelia kneeling and tphispering to him; 
a table before them and wax lights: she weeps, and wrings her hands' 

* Friar, I am clad to see this penance: for, believe me, 
You have unripird a soul so foul and guilty. 
As I must tell you true, I marvel how * 

The earth hath borne you up; but weep, weep on. 
These tears may do you good; weep faster yet, 
Whilst I do read a lecture. 

Ann. Wretched creature! 

Friar. Ay, you are wretched, miserably wretched. 
Almost condemn'd alive. There is a place, 
(List, daughter) in a black and hollow vault, 
Where day is never seen; there shines no sun, 
But flaming horror of consuming fir es^ 
A lightless sulphur, chok'd with smokmg fogs 
Of an infbcted darkness: in this place 
Dwell many thousand thousand sundry sorts 
Of never dying deaths; there damned souls 
Roar without pity: there are gluttons fed 
With toads and adders; there is burning oil 
Pour'd down the drunkard's throat; the usurer 
Isforc'd to sup whole draughts of molten gold; 
There is the murderer for ever stabb'd, 
Yet can he never die; there lies the wanton 
On racks of burning steel, whilst in his soul 
He feels the torment of his raging lust. 

Ann. Mercy! oh mercy! 

FMar. There stand these wretched things, 

Who have dream'd out whole years in lawless sheets 
And secret incests, cursing one another; 
Then you will wish each kiss your brother cave 
Had Men a dagger's point: there you shall near 
How he will cry, "On, would my wicked sister 
Had first been damn'd, when she did yield to lust!"— 
But soft; methinks I see repentance work 
New motions in your heart: eayl how is't with you? ^ t 

Ann. Is there no way left to redeem my miseries? d by V^OOQ IC 

Fnar. There ii; despair not: Heav'n is merciful, *^ 
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And offers grace even now. 'Tia thus ai^reecl: 
First, for your honour's safety, that you marry 
The lord Soranzo: next, to save your soul^ 
Leave off this life, and henceforth live to him. 

Ann. Ay [ah] me! 

Friar, Sigh not: I know the baits of sin 
Are hard to leave; oh! 'tis a death to doH! 
Remember what must come. Are you content? 

Ann, I am^ 

Fricur. I like it well; we'll take the time. 
Who's near us there?' etc. 

But the noblest specimen of Ford's dramatic skill is the catas- 
trophe of the Broken Heart, which is too long to transcribe here. 
Of this, Lamb speaks with a proper warmth of feeling. 

*I do not know in any play a catastrophe so grand, so solemn, and 
80 surprising as this. This is, indeed, according to Milton^ to "de- 
scribe high passions, and high actions." The fortitude of the Spar- 
tan Boy, wh9 lets a beast gnaw out hb bowels till he dies, without 
expressing a groan, is a faint bodily image of the dilaceration of 
spirit, and iexenteration of the inmost mind, which Calantha, with 
a holy violence against her nature, keeps closely covered, till the 
last duties of a wife and a queen are fulfilled. Stories of martyr- 
dom are but of chain? and the stake! a little bodily suffering: these 
torments 

— * On the purest spirits prey 

As on entrails, loins, ana limbs, 

With answerable pains, but more intense.' 

The best specimen of Ford's descriptive talents is found in the 
contention of a bird and a musician from Strada's Prolusions, which 
is introduced in the Lover's Melancholy. The play of Love's Sa- 
crifice was framed with an eye to Othello; but it richly deserves 
the character which Dennis was profane enough to give to that 
noble tragedy *a bloody farce without salt or savour.' Ford has one 
historical play, Perkin Warbeck, to fill up the gap between Shak- 
speare's Richard IlL and Henry VIIL This is by no means Ford's 
worst attempt to imitate the inimitable bard. The attachment of 
Lord Dalyell to Lady Catherine Gordon, after her rejection of him, 
is somewhat strange; but the character of Catherine is still amia- 
ble. Perkin Warbeck is spiritedly drawn; but Shakspeare would 
have represented King Henry VH. as stingy as he was: he never 
minced matters, except sometimes when they interfered with the 
court of the day. But Perkin Warbeck is altogether a good his- 
torical play, and the character of the Earl of Huntley is excellent.. 
The following is the soliloquy of Warbeck. 

'A thousand blessings guard our lawful arms! 

A thousand horrors pierce our enemies' souls! 

Pale fear unedge their weapons' sharpest points, 

And when they draw their arrows to the head. 

Numbness shall strike their sinews! Such advantage 

Hath majesty in its pursuit of justice. 

That on the proppers up of Truth's old throne. 

It both enlightens counsel, and gives heart 

To execution; whilst the throats of traitors C^ r\r\n\o 

Lie bare before our mercer. O divinity o'^^ze^ by >^uuy IC 

Of royal birth! how it strikes dumb the tongues 
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Whose prodigality of breath is briVd 

By trains to greatness! Princes are bat men 

Distinguished in the fineness of their frailty; 

Yet not so gross in beauty of the mind; 

For there's a fire more sacred, purifies 

The dross of mixture. Herein stands the odds. 

Subjects are men; on earth, kings men and gods.' 

There is also much fire in Perkin's reply to Lambert Simnell, 
who tells him, that he once pretended to the earldom of Warwick, 
but was pacified by being made the king's falconer, and adds, 

'Let my example lead thee; be no longer 
A counterfeit; confess, ana hope for pardon. 

War, For pardon! hold mv heartstrings, whilst 'contempt 
Of injuries, in scorn, mav bia defiance 
To this base man's foul Icmguage! Thou poor vermin, 
How dar'st thou creep so near me? Thou an earl? 
Why, thou enjoy'st as much of happiness 
As all thy swing of slight ambition- fie w at. 
A dunghill was thy cradle. So a puddle, 
By virtue* of the sunbeams, breathes a vapour 
To infect the purer air, which drops again 
Into the muddy womb that first ezhard it 
Bread, and a slavish ease, with some assurance 
From the base beadle's wnip, crown'd all thy hopes. 
But, sirrah, ran there in thy veins one drop 
Of such a royal blood as flows in mine, 
Thou would'st not change condition to be second 
In England's state, without the crown itself! 
Coarse creatures are incapable of excellence: 
But let the world, as all, to whom I am 
This day a spectacle, to time deliver, 
And by tradition ^x posterity, 
Without another chronicle than truth, 
How constantly my resolution suffer'd 
A martyrdom of majesty!' 

Warbeck goes to death thus: 

Oxford, Look ye, behold your followers, appointed 
To wait on you in death! 

War. Why, peers of England! 

We'll lead them on courageously. I read 
A triumph over tyranny upon 
Their sev'ral foreheads. Faint not in the moment 
Of victory! Our ends, and Warwick's head, 
Innocent Warwick's head (for we are prologue 
But to his tragedy) conclude the wonder 
Of Henrys fears; and then the glorious race 
Of fourteen kings, Plantagenets, determines 
In this last issue male; Heav'n be obey'd! 
Impov'rish time of its amazement, friends, 
And we will prove as trusty in our payments. 
As prodi^ to nature in our debts. 
DeathI pish! 'tis but a sound; a name of air: 
A minute's storm, or not so muchj to tumble 
From bed to bed. he massacred alive 
By some physicians, for a month or two, 
In hope of freedom from a fever's torments, 
Might stagger manhood: here, the pain is past 
Ere sensibly 'tis felt. By men of spirit! 
Spurn coward passion! so illustrious mention 
Snail blaze our names, and style us kings o'er death.' 

The Sun's Darling by Ford and Dekkar is a strange all^rical 
hyperbole, but it contains some poetry; witness the conclusion. jQ[e 
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Tlie Swt^ 'If ere in this mirror, 

Let man behold the circuit of his fortuDes; 
The season of the Spring dawns like the morning, 
Bedewing childhood with unrelish'd beauties 
Of ^udy eights; the Summer, as the noon, 
Shmes in delight of youth, and ripens strength 
To Autumn^s manhood; here the evening grows, 
And knits up all felicity in fo\]y: 
Winter at last draws on the night of age; 
Yet ^till a humour of some novel fancy, 
Untasted or untried, puts oflthe minute 
Of resolution, which should bid farewell 
To a vain world of weariness and sorrows. 
The powers, from whom man does derive the pedigree 
Of his creation, with a royal bounty, 
Give him Health, YotUh, Delight, for free attendants 
To rectify his carriage; to be thankful 
A^ain to them, man should cashier his riots, 
His bosom's whorish sweatheart, idle Humour; 
His reason's dangerous seducer. Folly: 
Then shall, like four straight pillars, the four elements 
Support the goodly structure of mortality; 
Then shall the four complexions, like four heads 
Of a clear river, streaming in his bodjf. 
Nourish and comfort ev'ry vein and sinew. 
No sickness of contagion, no grim death 
Or deprivation of health's real blessings. 
Shall then affright the creature built by Heaven, 
Reserved to immortality. Henceforth 
In peace go to our altars, and no more 
Question the power of supernal greatness. 
But give us leave to govern as we please 
Nature and her dominion, who from us. 
And from our ^acious influence, hath both being 
And preservation; no replies, but reverence! 
Men [man] hath a double guard, if time can win him, 
Heaven's power above him, his own peace within him.' 

The "Witch of Edmonton by Rowley, Dekkar, and Ford, par- 
takes, in its several acts and scenes, the peculiar characters of the 
authors. It combines the beauty and eloquence of nature with the 
fierce and tragic impulses of hearts depraved and souls despairing; 
and contrasts, with great force and felicity, the profligate thou^ 
prosperous baronet with the persecuted and outlawed witch; and 
the all devoted love and tenderness of Susan with the evil and fatal 
.passions of Frank. There is a quaintness of expression in these 
scenes, which is to us peculiarly delightful; no thought, no meta- 
phor, no phrase is borrowed, but all is original and racy as the first 
breath of the world. 

The character of the witch is delineated with remarks^ble energy 
and skill; and, whenever she appears, her hopeless condition and 
haughty spirit demand the sympathy and admiration of her audi- 
tors. When Ford wrot6, the witchcraft mania reigned supreme in 
England; the greatest minds of the age submitted to the universal 
infatuation; even Bishop Jewel preached a crusade against all 
communicants with the supernatural; and during the presbyterian 
domination of the Long Parliament, more than three thousand 
hopeless, friendless creatures perished for the imaginary crime of 
diabolical possession. 

Well might the banned atid hunted creature, who had no hope 
or refuge on earth or in heaven, exclaim ; Digitized by L^OOQie 
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"And why on me? Why should the envious world 
Throw all their scandalous malice upon me? 
'Cause I am poor, deformed and ignorant. 
And like a bow buckled and bent together. 
Must I for that be made a common sink 
For all the filth and rubbish of men's tongues 
To fall and run into? Some call me witch, 
And being ignorant of myself, they go 

About to teach me how to be one." 

♦ * * * * 

"Still vexed, still tortured!— I am shunned 
And hated like a sickness; made a scorn 
To all degrees and sexes! I have heard old beldams 
Talk of familiars in the shape of mice, 
Rats, ferrets, weasels, and I know not what, 
But by what means they came acquainted with them, 
I am now ignorant! Would some power, good or bad. 
Instruct me which way I might be reveng^ 
Up9n this churl, Pd go out of myself. 
Abjure all goodness, oe at hate with prayer. 
And study curses— so I might work 
Revenge upon this miser, this black cur j 
That barks and bites and sucks the very olood 
Of me and of my credit!" 

"If every poor old woman 

Be trod on thus oy slaves, reviled, kicked, beaten, 
As I am daily, she, to be revenged, 

Had need turn witch." 

* ♦ * ♦ ♦ 

And, when accused by Sir Arthur, the libertine and villain of 
the tragedy, the poor and unfriended though still proud minded 
witch replies, with consummate sarcasm, 

"Dare any swear I ever tempted maiden 
With golden hooks flung at her chastitj. 
To come and lose her honour? and, bemg lost. 
Pay not a denier for it? Some slaves have done it." 

Perhaps, the ideas and language of the outlawed being are too 
lofty and eloquent for one in her station; but they give to this play 
a high and commanding interest. Whatever be the improbabili- 
ties and the occasional rudeness and ribaldry of Ford, he will ever 
be remembered and esteemed as one of the immortals who shed a 
glory over the early dramatic history of English literature. He 
was simple, solitary and unpretending in his life ; and, during bis 
latter days, when the tempest of civil carnage convulsed his unhap- 
py country, he dwelt retired from the fury of the strife, and sufier- 
ed, without complaint, the exactions of the Usurpation. We are 
not informed of the period nor the manner of his death; but the 
former, it is probable, occurred not long subsequent to the publica- 
tion of the Lady's Trial, and the latter, we doubt not, was charac- 
terized by all that serene magnanimity which has so remarkably 
accompanied the last hours of men of genius. 

His temperament was melancholy, and he loved to dwell upon 
the darker traits of human life, and to describe the workings of the 
baneful and desolating passions. One of his contemporaries says, 
with quaint rusticity, 

Digitized by ^OOQlC 
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*'Deep in a dump, John Ford was alone icot 
With folded arms and melancholy hat" 

And his writings confirm the opinion thus oddly expressed. 
Doubtless, like all xaexi of vi.vid feelings and powerful imagination, 
life had for him its hours of sunlight, breeze and bloom, but, when- 
ever his genius awoke to action, its energies were exerted in the 
conception and portraiture of the intensest emotions and most 
agonizing catastrophes. 



INFANCY. 

BY STEPHEN SIMPSON. 

Or all the objects of human affection — of all the beautiful pro- 
ductions of human nature, in her highest and sublimest grade-— of 
all the subjects for the observation of wisdom, and the study of 
philosophy — infantile intelligence is the most engaging, the most 
touching, the most delightful, and in our opinion, the most instruc- 
tive. There is a charm in the infancy or Rational Being, that, 
by comparison, sinks all nature into littleness. It is a charm that 
entwines round every heart, that speaks to the feeling and reason 
of all; and that even unintelligent brutes seem to reverence; and 
since an infant has been made the image, the emblem, and the 
very substance of God, appears to embody our conceptions of di- 
vinity itself. I know not how those feel who have never been 
sanctified and exalted by the sensibilities of a parent But, for rov- 
self, I know of no object in nature so lovely, so interesting, so di- 
vine, as an infant. The beauty, proportion and exquisite delicacy 
of its structure; the limbs and grace of a Venus or Adonis in minia- 
ture, stripped of all their grosser properties, and the ethereal mild- 
ness, thaClike an atmosphere of music in a garden of perfumes, 
surrounds it, give it a charm almost too captivating for the chances 
of nnortalitv to which its destiny has made it subject! I never be- 
hold an infant without feeling a deep emotion of tenderness sink to 
my heart. I never reflected on the event of its transition to a 
sphere more congenial to its purity, without venting a sigh over the 
condition of its frail being, though '^mortal doth put on immortali- 
ty'* and the purity of earth is beatified in heaven. 

Infants asleep melt even savage bosoms into heavenly softness* 
Awake, the dawning progress of reason, like the rising sunbeams 
gibtening over a lovely garden, fills us with admiring attention, and 
inspires that love which judgmetit approves and extends. It is 
when they are breathing balmy slumbers, however, that we feel 
most intensely interested— it is then the idea of their defenceless 
and helpless state comes in, to give still greater force to affection, 
and it is then, that we imagine angels and gods to be hovering, 
with perfumed wings, over their noiseless breathings, watchful and 
anxious of their fate. 

A man, who has no child, is ignorant of more than half his na- 
ture. A woman, who has never been so blessed, is only woman in 
name. Our natures are only fully developed by progaiy. Our 
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children open the floodgates, not merely of our hearts, bat thej 
cause the rich milk of wudom to gush from our minds. Those, who 
have a child, have a bond on their hearts for virtue, which no law 
could ever approach in force and power. 

It is almost impossible,. at least, extremely rare — for a woman to 
be amiable, benevolent, tender, and affectionate, who has never 
borne a child; and it is almost impossible for her to swerve from 
virtue, if she has an infant Married women, who have children, 
seldom or never prove unfaithful to their lords. The singular ex- 
ception in the" case of Mrs Whipple,* who added to adultery the 
monstrous crime of conniving at (lege, instigatipg) the murder of 
her husband is, happily for our nature, mitigated by the fact of an 
intellectual weakness bordering on fatuity, ft has always appeared 
to me impossible that a mother could prove an adultress! There 
is something in the innocence of a child so hallowing-rso soul sub- 
duing — that it seems to purify all around it, to extinguish all un- 
chaste fires, banish all base passions, hush all angry, or discordant 
thoughts! It is on this account, I love and prefer the society of 
children above all other company. Hypocrisy is the fruit of edu- 
cation and experience. Children are frank, open, undisguised, and 
confiding. Their little hearts are in their fullblown spring; their 
affections are all in blossom, and it is delightful to inhale their fra- 
grance, and taste their sweets. But every year, added to their age, 
detracts from their charms; and thery cease to be lovely and fesci- 
nating, as they cease to be innocent, ingenuous, tender, and gay. 

Against men who live a single life, no denunciation need be 
hurled; for natural want of feeling, sentiment, and refined passion 
cannot be imputed as a crime, besides, that their condition carries 
with it its own misery. Few live single who are gifted by nature 
with any portion of estimable qualities; except women, who by the 
laudable edicts of chastity, are restrained from advancing to the 
cultivation of the tender passion. Old maids, as they are termed, 
are living monuments of crushed hearts, sacrificed for the general 
good, in compliance with the laws and customs of virtue. That 
they are wretched, is natural, unavoidable, and results from the 
end of their being having been unaccomplished. Instead of looking 
for all the amiable and endearing affections, in that class of witherea 
beings, we ought rather to search for severity, moroseness, and all 
the fruits of disappointment; and in this search we ought to be sa- 
tisfied, rather than surprised, that such just expectations are real- 
ized; and to be agreeably disappointed, when we find the amiable 
virtues of their hearts in full blossom. 

The associations, incident to the subject, have naturally drawn 
me away from the main question. I started to pluck the luscious 
fruits and fragrant blossoms of paradise, and have strayed into a 
naked barren, amidst rocks, brambles and thorns. To be highly 
blessed is always to be liable to extreme misery. They, who enjoy 
the felicity of having oflipring, are exposed to the danger of losmg 
them; not only by the common accidents of life, but by that most 
appalling of all terrific destroyers, hideous death! At this spec- 

joogie 

♦We believe that the adulterous murderess had no children.— Ed. 
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tacle, the heart of the parent is crushed beneath a blow, always 
terrific — often fatal. 

Nothing but woetricken parentage can imagine the agony, with 
which a father or mother bends in convulsive sorrow over the dead 
body of a child! Creation, at such a moment, is lost in the one 
grand and consuming passion of grief. Despair stands ready to 
seize upon the heart The world and all its charms, gaieties, fol- 
lies, and allurements are unseen, unremembered, undesired! We 
feel as if we could only get rest by sinking into the same tomb with 
our cold and blessed child! In life how lovely! In death, how like 
an Angel! The pure and bright features of infancy, cut as it were 
in alabaster, and then — but yesterday, and all was life, motion, joy 
— prattling inn6cence, and jocund mirth! In such grief, the spirit 
strives to burst from its clay tenement; and in the effort, convul- 
sions, horror and despair ensue. What but the hand of Heaven 
can then save the frantic spirit from the dark abyss? 

Yet even in death, there is a loveliness still clinging round a 
child, which rivals that of all other creatures even when stripped 
of the blossom of life. It is this very angelic beauty that maJces 
grief so heartbreaking to fathers and mothers. Who, that has 
ever lost an infant, can forget the image of its mortal and withered 
frame? Mysterious, incomprehensible death! Thou bafflest specu- 
lation, deridest sorrow, triumphest over all! 

'^Suffer little children to come unto me! for of such is the king- 
dom of heaven!" said the immaculate though incarnated Atoner. 



TO A FASHIONABLE FEMALE FRIEND. 

I KKKW thee when thy heart was youDff, Flirts, fops, and fools usorp the place 

Unwrung with care, unfraught with Where modest worth and wisdom 

pride, shone, 

And oft my humble muse hath sung And native charms and artless ffrace 

The virtues of the artless bride. Forever from the scene have iown. 

Tears have rolled on, and still thou art The wandering glance, the studied smUe, 

Replete with every early grace. That speaks of conquests won or 

In form and feature, but thy heart ^ sought, , ». m 

Accords not with that dimpled face. Can ne'er the wearv hours be juile 

Or fill the midnignt tomb of thought. 

Fashion and pride and empty show «. .-, ,^ . „^. „,^ .»| .l^^ i„^„ 

Usurp the ttone where nature reiffned; ^Xl'^l.^inHiahi t1ff„iT?«^ «m 

Peiffn as thou wilt, thou ne'er canst Snow That Day and Night thme hours em- 

T&osedeardeligktsthouhastdisdainU This sSn^Jess round, the soul endures 

'Tis ^mUide all-'tis mirth and glee ^^^^ never-never can eiyoy. 

Bright as the orb. beneath whose ray --^ .:^«i« •.,-#,/. ;« Ko* K/>wa«. 

Wft hAair in nnnnti^^ v^orAifv The Simple rustic m ner bower, 

mu *u . u J . . .^ 11 May laugh to scorn thy pomp and 

The sun, that sheds his beams on all, wealui. 

Shares neither in their warmth nor 

_,. ^*9^-*», ^ 1^ ^ „ She smiles— whene'er she deigns smile— 

The genial dews, on ftowers that fall, in unsophisticated glee, 

Adorn not the dark brow of night. On soihe brave youth, whose honest toil 

And honest open rivalry 

Thy smiles may scatter transport round, Has won her love— and taught that breast, 

And teach e'en marble hearts to glow, The seat of purity alone, 

But neither light nor warmth is found The darling lesson— to be blest jiOOQ^ IC 

To cheer thme own or soothe its wo. By firmly resting on his own. B. o 
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Several days elapsed before I was sufficiently restored to ven- 
ture to emerge from my cloistered chamber into the busy haunts of 
life. During my illness, the most flattering attentions had been be- 
stowed upon me, and hourly inquiries had been made at my humble 
abode, by the most distinguished individuals in the community, 
accompanied by pressing invitations to the various and delightful 

social parties of C , as soon as my restoration should allow it 

What of all this? I had seen Ada, and she was gone, and the whole 
world without her was but a blank to me. 

It is unnecessary to say, that, having taken a hurried leave of 

that charming and hospitable society, which abounds in C and 

its environs, as soon as I was able to sit my horse, haggard and 
worn, I pursued my eager course towards the abode of the venera- 
ble Sandamanian and his lovely daughter. How different were 
the emotions of this journey from those experienced on the former 
occasion! JTien my mind was occupied and distracted by a thou- 
sand worldly views and anticipations; laoto, a single object en- 
grossed every other, and was all in all to me. 

Without pause, delay, or refreshment, I urged my jaded steed 
onward to the close of a Journey, which seemed to lengthen as we 
proceeded. But, in despite of every exertion, the shades of eve- 
ning had gathered around me, some hours ere I dismounted, feeble 
and exhausted, at the scene of my destination. The wicker bridge 
was down — the gloom about the cottage was almost impenetrable 
to the eye; and after securing my horse, it was with no Uttle diffi- 
culty that I was attempting to grope my way towards it, when a 
shriek, as wild as that of the night bird, suddenly broke upon my 
ear, and for an instant, seemed to root me to the spot where I stood. 
It was the shriek of Ada — another — and another. Having collected 
my scattering senses, with the quickness of lightning I darted for- 
ward, and by severely striking my head against a sharp angle of 
the building, (which caused the blood to gush freely over my face 
and garment,) I at length sufficiently ascertained my position 
to enable me to reach the door. In ordinary circumstances the 
blow would have stunned me, but the voice of Ada still rung in my 
ears, and all was forgotten. The door was fast — ^but not m such 
a cause could I be resisted — with the force of desperation I burst 
it open. Gracious heaven! what a scene was there disck)6ed. I 
embraced it and all its horrors in a single hurried glance. The 
aged Sandamanian was prostrate upon the floor, his silver locks 
discoloured with the stream of life. The foot of a ruffian was plant- 
ed upon his breast, when kneeling, in the act of soliciting her 
father's life, before another dark visaged villain, I beheld the gen- 
tle form of Ada. "Upon one condition," replied the robber, as I 
entered. "Let me fulfil it," I exclaimed, and at the same moment, 
summoning all my remaining strength, with my loaded riding- 
whip I smote him to the earth. His companion, leaving his fallen 
victim, alarmed by this sudden interruption, raised Us kntexo^ to 

• Concluded from page 128. 
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inj fiice, as if to discover the cause, and immediately dropping it, 
as though he had been shot, betook himself to flight. In the fall of 
the lantern, the light was extinguished, and we were left in utter 
darkness. 

Although almost fainting from the loss of blood, and the struggle 
of body and mind,, I, at length, succeeded in rekindling the light 
from a few dying embers on the hearth, but too late to prevent the 
escape of the other ruffian, who, during the delay, had sufficiently 
recovered from the effect of the blow inflicted upon him, to make 
his escape also, which, in my condition, was far from being a sub- 
ject of regret. 

My business was now to endeavour to restore my almost inani- 
mate friend, and my dearest Ada, who had sunk amidst the horrors 
of this scene, swooning upon the body of her father. The old man, 
it appeared, had received a severe, but not a dangerous wound 
upon the head, from the violence with which he had been thrown 
down by the robber, but I soon succeeded in recovering him to the 
consciousness of his security from future harm. With Ada, the 
task was more difficult; she several times opened her eyes,, but 
upon fixing them upon my face, she shuddered, closed them, and 
relapsed into her former state of insensibility. After a long time, 
however, and various applications, she at last beg^n to breathe, 
and casting a wild glance around, her sight rested upon her father, 
who sustained his trembling limbs by clinging to my arm. The 
sight was magical. He seemed to furnish a circle around which 
her scattered thoughts could rally — her pallid cheeks gradually 
flushed with the return of life, and although she seemed still to look 
doubtfully upon me, the kind offices in which I was engaged, to- 
gether with her father's apparent confidence, contributed to assure 
ner that I was no object of mistrust. In a word, we succeeded in 
restoring her to comparative safety and composure — and then, and 
not till then, had I an opportunity of bestowing a thought upon 
Hiyself. It was not wonderful that my appearance should have 
paralyzed the felon who had placed his foot upon her father, or 
that she should have shrunk from and shuddered at it herself. I 
resembled the very genius of carnage. My face was perfectly 
masked, and my apparel literally dyed in blood. Hitherto lost in 
horror and astonishment, my voice had clung to my jaws; but it 
was impossible for me longer to contemplate this distressing scene 
without the effort still further to remove the lingering suspicions 
of the father and his child, of which I was evidently the object. 
Having secured the door against the return of the marauders, 
which act, in itself, seemed to heighten my friends' anxiety, I ap* 
preached Ada as she sat with her head reclining upon the shoulder 
of her parent, who seemed almost to sink beneath the lovely 
burthen, and gently taking her pallid hand, which quivered in mine, 
softly said, ''And is it possible you do not know me, Ada? Do you 
not remember me? U so, I shall desire forever to forget myself." 
Roused by my voice, she raised her languid eyes to my face, but 
they sunk again, without the slightest evidence of recognition. 
''Will you not/' I added, "recognise your quondam acquaintance, 
poor Paul Howard?" At the mention of my name, she ga2ed upon 
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me, as though with the very comment of the soul^ till then utterly 
overcome with the rapid revolutions of feeling, die exclaimed, 
" 'Tis he, father! — 'tis Paul!^' — and rushing wildly into my arms, 
sunk senseless upon that breast which throbbed alone for her. 

It were useless to attempt a description of the scene that en- 
sued; a considerable time elapsed ere we were able to pursue any 
thing like a connected or rational conversation. Suffice it to say, 
that Ada and her father, upon regaining her composure, loaded 
me with every manifestation of gratitude and kindness. After 
having performed the part of surgeon to my host, my own wounds 
were dressed by the tender hands of Ada, and we retired to our re- 
spective apartments, somewhat the worse in.personal condition, but 
in fervent thankfulness to that great Power, that had provideptial- 
ly interposed to protect us against noore serious harm. 

It was late next morning when I met Ada in the breakfast room, 
and I was shocked to learn that my aged friend was so overcome 
with the occurrences of the past night, as to induce his lovely 
daughter to entertain the most anxious fears for his fate. A phy- 
sician was immediately called in, but his report of the state of the 
patient was' anything but favourable, and, towards the close of the 
day, the old gentleman gave every indication of rapidly approach- 
ing dissolution. With Ada I watched constantly at his bedside. His 
glass of life had nearly run out — his recuperable energies had been 
utterly destroyed by time, and he approached that bourne from 
which no traveller returns, in the entire consciousness that his 
worldly career was terminated, and with his hopes firmly fixed 
upon the eternal rock of ages. But who shall describe the condi- 
tion of his child — that tender ivy about to be deprived of the sup- 
port of the parent oak? She spoke not — she no longer wep^ but 
stood by the pillow of the dying saint in the marble fixedness of 
Despair. "Your hand, Paul — think of my daughter," said the dying 
Sandamanian, "my hour is come." I placed my hand in his, while 
he grasped that of the lovely mourner, which hung lifeless by her 
side, and, joining them together, pressed them to his lips, and sur- 
rendered his soul to the God who gave it. 

What avails it to pursue the melancholy theme — to trace the 
mourning train to the narrow house — to describe the silent grief 
of a devoted, solitary daughter — to expatiate Upon the wreck of 
the young heart's hope, and the blight of the brow of beauty? 
What, with a selfish and a senseless world, can all this avail? Let 
it suffice, that, the sad obsequies being past, the disconsolate orphan 
was placed with an aged female friend of her father, in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood, where, for a week, in despite of the best 
medical assistance, and most assiduous and unremitted attention, 
her life was despaired of. During all this time, the state of my 
mind' may be more readily imagined than described, for, though I 
had never spoken to her of love, I felt that my life was entirely 
identified with hers, i have sat for hours, when the propriety of 
our relations would admit of it, with my eyes rivetted upon her 
pallid, shadowy form, as though fearful of removing them, lest the 
ethereal vision should escape. One day, be it for ever blessed in 
the calendar! turning her mild and benignant glance upon me as 
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I sat by her side, — 'Paul,' she exclaimed, «fate, I fear, will never 
pennit me to requite your disinterested kindness, bat 1 trust it will 
bear with it its own reward.' *Do not,' I replied, «call it disinterested, 
dearest Ada, when you are concerned, my very existence is in- 
volved in yours, I live for you, if you will allow me to say it, 
and with you must all my earthly hopes of happiness expire. 
When you are restored to health, the world will look lovely again, 
or, should it frown, you will still be the world to roe ; say then you 
will live for my sake, if not for your own, whom the last act of a 
dear father entrusted to my care/ 'My kindest, my best, my only 
friend,' said she, 'a bed of sickness and probable death is no scene 
for dissimulation, nor have I the will to dissemble, if it were; this 
faded hand is yours, and unworthy as it is of your acceptance, the 
warm heart gives it to you freely, so far as it has the power to 
give, but, my Paul, you have a powerful rival.' 'A rival, my Ada!' 
•Yes, a rival, by entering into the lists with whom, no trophies are 
to be won ; that rival is Destiny. My days are numbered, they are 
few and full of sorrow, and in a short time, when perhaps you shall 
lose all thoughts of the unhappy Ada, in the bustling and active 
scenes of life, the grass shall spring from my senseless but peaceful 
grave.' *Talk not to me,' I rejoined, *of life without you, my gentle 
love. I despise, I abhor it; you must, you shall live — live to bless 
me; the toils of ambition will be rewarded by your smiles, and the 
period is not distant, when the tender Ada and her faithful Paul 
shall aflbrd to mankind an example of the matured happiness of 
those whose earlier years have been chastened by affliction.' 

The predicter was prophetic; her thoughts left their melancholy 
direction, her grief wore gradually away, her health slowly im- 
proved, and. In less than a year,I dasped her in allber loveliness to 
my bosom as a bride. 



RELIGION UNREVEALED. 

BT SUMNER L. PAmPIELD. 

Ancient romance of visionary mindg. 
Shadow and symbol of a holier creedl 
To thee wild voices, wing'd on mountain winds. 
And countless hecatombs, predoomed to bleed, 
And earth and heaven, submissive to thy rede, 
Bore awful witness to surpassing thouffht; 
And many a vast emprise and godlike deed 
Render ea its glorv to thy fame unsought. 
And o'er the soul or man its thrUling magic wrought. 

Thy handmaid Fable shadowed love and truth, 
As smiset waters image summer skies; 
And genius blossomed in perpetual youth, 
Wielding at will prophetic destinies: 
Each gem and pearL that in dark silence lies, 
O'er thee its beauty like a sunbow shed, 
And for the heaven of thought, that never dies. 
Men toiled and suffered, smiling while they bled, 
Till heroes, sages, bards, rose gods among the dead. ^^ 

O'er unlearned hearts, whence eushed translucent rills^ o 
Of mind, the floating darkness of their day 
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Lived with the presence of a Power, ifdiich filk 
Each dewbell, leaf and raindrop with a ray 
Of that divinity, all worlds obey. 
Clothed in his terrors, on his mountain throne 
The Olympian Thunderer sat, upon the play 
Of arrowy lightnings — ^weapons all his own — 
Grazing with that dread eye which ever smiles alone. 

Below, that wondrous beauty of the heart, 
Dian of Deloe, with a seraph brow, 
Threw the deep sanctity pure thoughts impart' 
O'er the green vale of fountains, and the snow 
Of high Olympus. With his shaft and bow, 
Apolk) wandered in his matchless might. 
The god of eloquence and song, ev*n now 
Invoked to crown the work of minds, whom night. 
In time's abyss, then brooded o'er with still delight. 

Limpid and laughing waters leant and sung 
Before the nymph, and summer oreezes came, 
Hvmns of the watching heavens to chant among 
The old and solemn woods— wild haunts of fame! 
The birthbed of full many a deathless name 
Was hallowed first by thouights, wiience forms arose 
Of virtue, beauty, glory— aU that claim 
Resolve and wisdom— and each wildwood rose 
And oak wreath gave the power which great renown bestows. 

Imagination's Eden — Arcady! 
Thy spirit triumphs yet o'er waste and death; 
Thy hallowed hills, thy pure and glorious sW, 
And thy great thoughts, that burned in deeds beneath, 
And veilSi with awe and beauty rock and heath, 
To vast renown thy chosen name have given; 
And not less lovely in thy victor wreath 
Beam the bland smiles, hke tender eyes of even. 
Of Oread, Dryad, Muse, robed in the hues of heaven. 

The unsearched depth of the soul's mysteries 
Was to the men of eUer time, a home, 
A heaven, where dwelt their mightiest deities. 
Regents of good or ill — o'er years to come 
Scattering their blight or brightness!— Ocean's foam 
Gave birth to nature's crown of loveliness, 
Hope was their Iris through the sky to roam, 
And all their simple faith could not out bless 
Hearts quick to share all bUss, and soothe unshunn'd distress. 

Watchers and warders o'er the chanjging fate 
Of life's brief sesLson — thrones of spirits blest. 
Where envy entered not, nor rival hate. 
The stars were hope's eternal home of rest. 
The o'er wrought brain, the worn and wasted breast 
Drank in the nightson^ of the Pleiades, 
Whose music of the mmd, like leaves caressed ^ 

By daysnring zephyrs, winged on melodies. 
Wailed Elysium's soul on every holy breeze. 

The headlong torrent with its noise of war, 
The brook that ^rgled o'er the velvet vale. 
The hoar and giant mountain, seen afar. 
Whose dusky summit seamen wont to hail, 
Ere Tiber or Pirceus saw their sail— 
The awful forest, and romantic wood, 
Each had its god, its shrine, its song and tcJe, 
Twilight revealments of a restless mood, 
Gentle creations of the heart's dim solitude. 

Gymnosophist or gnostic ne'er beheld Digitized by vjOOQ IC 

Wilder or fairer visions; every spot ^ 
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Was peoided by divinities; hillfi swelled 
And valleys glowed with grandeur; unforffot, 
Man felt nis Maker everywhere, and nou^t 
Dimmed his deep faith that theyj whose ieatiires won 
His household prayer, would guide him to a lot 
Blest as the flower that blossoms in the sun, 
When toy had gained its meed, and virtue's race was run. 

Pear had its triumphs then— when had it not? 
Cocytus. Phleffethon, the gulf of gloom. 
Forms shadowless in sunlight— shades of thought! 
But sacred sympathies o'er all did bloom; 
And the fair urn, unlike the moukiering tomb. 
Freshened the memory of the cherished dead; 
And, bending o'er it, love could still illume 
The father's ashes, and around them shed 
The sunbeams of the soul, that followed when he fled. 

Ancient Romance! thy spirit o'er me came 
In early years, and man>; a weary hour 
Hath glided by, like music, while the fame 
Of ffenius.held me in its welcome power; 
Ana now— though shadows rest upon thy bower, 
And sorrow weeps o'er my vain vanished dreeuns, — 
I feel, thou hadst a great and glorious dower, 
From whose vast treasure, time's \mnumbered streams 
Have washed to us the gold that in our vision gleams. 



THE DEAD SOLDIER. 

"From the '* Private Memoirs of the Reverend Dominie Jacob Reubell, Chap- 
lain to the 29th Continentals,^^ 

*'He sleeps! the hour of mortal pain 
And warrior pride alike are past^ 
His blood is minded with the ram, 
His cheek is withering in the blast. 

"Woman, away, and weep no more! 
Can the dead give thee love for love? 
Can the ^ave hear?— his course was o'er. 
The spirit wing'd its way above. 

"Give him a soldier's grave. Away! 
Then to thy closet, to thv knee:— 
Go live; and if thou lov'dst him. pray. 
Even here, to make him glad of thee.'^ 

My education being finished, by the advice of my mother I took 
a turn above the city in search of a school, but without meeting 
with such encouragement, as I flattered myself my long course of 
study and my talents gave me a right to expect I had been un- 
der the best teachers, and besides an intimate acquaintance with 
the several branches of the mathematics, I was familiar with the 
Latin and Greek tongues, and well versed in the Dutch, which all 
our family spoke fluently, for both my grandfather and grandmo- 
ther came from Rotterdam and settled in- the upper parts of the 
city of New York, about the close of the last century. 

My mother was an excellent woman, which I hope I shall be 
excused for saying, for besides being a very punctual attendant at 
church, she had morning and evening prayers in her own family,^ 
which consisted, besides her, of a maiden aunt, who did all the^ 

VOL. m. — MO. XVI. F 
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sewing, two sisters, a younger brother and myself. My father dIeJ 
the year before of a fall from his horse. He was a good man and 
I have no doubt went to rest. All his worldly estate consisted of 
the house we lived in; of two ground rents in Broadway worth 
about one hundred dollars; of his stock in trade and two mortgages 
of six hundred dollars each. Besides that my situation required I 
should exert myself for my support, I had by nature an irresistible 
desire to see the world and make myself acquainted with human 
nature, for I believed this to be the only true foundation of know- 
ledge; I had, moreover, imbibed a species of philosophising spirit from^ 
the German writers, to the reading of whom I was particularly 
partial. It is true my mother sometimes mildly requested that I 
would read less; adding that if I continued on in the same way, I 
would not only be unfitted for the active duties of life, by becom- 
ing too abstract, ^'but I am satisfied," she continued In a strain of 
tenderness truly maternal, "your health will evidently decline un- 
der such close application. What is that you are now reading* 
(taking a book out of my hand,) *The Sorrows of Werter? This- 
cannot make you either better or worse: there is sorrow enough in 
real life." 

"But, mother, the deep strain of philosophy which runs through- 
the work and " 

"Philosophy, Jacob? there is no true philosophy but that which. 
k at the same time true wisdom. Romance is not philosophy or 
wisdom either. It is a highly coloured picture of what never was, 
and never wHl be. You are young, my child, and inexperienced — 
and let me assure you, that as you grow older, you vnW find the 
reality of life and the poetry of feeling very diflferent matters. Take 
my advice^ Jacob, and abandon at once and for ever all works o€ 
^ iction.** 

Ta tell the truth, I was very sensibly afiected, for I loved my mo- 
ther dearly; which she perceived, and proceeded*. 

"We all met with a great loss when poor Martin, your father, left 
us: never forget the good advice he w?ts pleased ta give you and 
your brother Abel and your sisters. *Be honest to all men, walk 
uprightly according to the faith of your fathers, and God will sure- 
ly prosper you.*' I left her with a secret determination never 
again to open a novel. At our next iilterview, which was at tea, 
the conversation turned on the political state of affitirs, which arose 
out of a remark I made from having seen in the papet a copy of the- 
petition transmitted by the American Congress to the English Minis- 
try concerning the repeal of the taxes^ My mother warmly 
espoused the cause of the colonists, and was in fact well versed in the 

froundwork of all the difficulties. From an instinct in our nature, 
took the same side, and was henceforth as thoroughgoing a Whig 
as could be found anywhere. Whether or not our family Calvin- 
istic creed had any share in giving a republican complexion to their 
political sentiments, I cannot positively aver, but I am more or less 
inclined to believe that this may have been the case. About this 
^ time I visited by invitation an acquaintance of mine on Long 
'sland, who lived near the Flatlands. He was about my own age„ 
id among other sports, we not unfrequently indulged in gunnings 
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When Sunday came round, we went to church, and heard a ser- 
mon from Dominie Van Quider. He was a man of good strong 
•mind, and altogether practical. In fact he utterly disclaimed every 
thing which could not be brought to bear on the circumstances of 
real life. He was truly singular in his external appearance, being 
a lean and shrivelled little old man, with long silvery locks,.which^ 
as he walked briskly along, " streamed lik« a meteor to the troubled 
air." It happened that there lived near him a member of his con- 
gregation by the name of Peter Van Hartzel, who was almost en- 
tirely given to tishing andfield sports: by which he contrived, toge- 
ther with a few acres of ground, almost entirely to support himself 
and family. But what rendered Peter celebrated far and near 
was his great skill in shooting snipes, which were very numerous 
«n the beach. The Dominie, in the course of his sermon, which 
was excellent, compared the tempting and ensnaring arts of the 
evil one in leading sinners astray to Peter Van Hartzel sneaking 
and skulking about to get a shot at a flock of snipes. 

In about a week I returned home, when it occurred to my mo- 
ther, that I might possibly get the pastoral charge of a small con- 
gregation (for 1 had been educated for the ministry) near the resi- 
dence of her cousin, who was in very comfortable circumstances, 
and lived a few miles above the city, not far from Harlaem village. 
As she did not seem satisfied, without my making the application, I 
did so, and through my cousin Wilhelm Rhinehart's assistance^ suc- 
ceeded in obtaining it. My parishioners were few in number, it is 
true, but by connecting a school with my pastoral duties, I found I 
made enough to live on and something to lay by for a rainy day. It 
was the custom at that time for the people in the village, when 
they made a party, always to invite the Dominie or minister, and, 
of course, I soon made a pretty extensive acquaintance. The two 
most wealthy and important families in the neighbourhood were 
the Rips and Meachems. With these I associated on the most 
familiar footing, and I mention this fact because it ultimately 
proved the pivot on which my destiny turned. I had often heard 
my father remark that the state of man in this life often turned on 
the smallest point, and so I afterwards found it. 

Mrs Rip's third son, Henry, in the course of the winter, complet- 
ed his education, and returned home. A friendship was formed be- 
tween us, which ended only with his life. When he entered the 
army of freedom, such was my regard for this noble young man, 
that I applied for and was appointed to the office of chaplain in 
the same regiment. The Meachems were a very worthy family, 
and it was not long before Henry formed an attachment for the 
eldest daughter, then in the eighteenth year of her age. Louisa 
Meachem was a young lady of attractive «id accomplished man- 
ners, and had been educated with particular care. She was fami- 
liar with music, dancing, singing, and all the other et caeteras of 
fashionable life ; and, on leaving school, it was no wonder that she 
became the theme of conversation for twenty miles round the 
country, and the admiration of the young and beautiful of the 
other sex. At a party given on the occasion of her retui 
Rip saw her for the first time. "^ ^"^' '^^ 
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She was about the middle size, with features rather beautifiil 
than regular, and a full intellectual expression of the face* Her 
dark, softly beaming eye, as its kindling glances fell around, seemed 
calculated to awaken feelings of emotion and tenderness in the 
coldest heart It was impossible to be with, and not admire her. 
Her heart seemed fitted /or the abode of all which was pure and 
holy in feeling, and her mind was the intellectual sanctuary of all 
which was virtuous and noble in sentiment. Great revolutions, 
which make great men, have no less the effect of making adorable 
women: and in all discussions which turned on the relations of the 
colohies with the mother country, Louisa uniformly espoused the 
cause of the former, and this she did with all the ardour of ado- 
lescence, and all the zeal inspired by truth. 

Henry, to a tall and elegant figure, added a manly and express- 
ive countenance. There was the engaging softness of candour and 
benevolence in his features and language; but there mingled with 
both a certain something which bespoke great determination of 
soul. His eyes were keen and sparkling, and seemed to penetrate 
to the very bottom of the heart. His voice was bland and agree- 
able, except when he became unusually animated, or was defend- 
ing his country, its rights, its honour, and its freedom; it then be- 
came dee^, full, and overpowering, while his cheeks were mantled 
with a crimson flush, and his eyes moved rapidly about in their 
sockets, as if they had been two balls of liquid light. 

In familiar conversation, there was an air of modesty about him 
which diffused a nameless charm over his whole person. He had 
just led Louisa in a country dance, when he perceived the com- 
pany, at the opposite end of the room, near the door, listening with 
deep attention to the conversation of a stranger who had just en- 
tered. The word ran rapidly through the room — and "Lexing- 
ton, Lexington," was pronounced by every tongue. The stranger, 
who resided in the neighbourhood, had just returned from the city, 
where intelligence had arrived of the sanguinary encounter of the 
colonists with the king's troops, or regulars^ as they were then uni- 
versally called. The dancing ceased entirely; and the company, 
gradually forming themselves into groups, warmly discussed the 
question of the system pursued by the English ministers. All, who 
were present, declared loudly against the injustice and cruelty of 
taxation and coercion, with one exception. This was justice Von 
Scammel, a highly respectable old gentleman, of the old schooL 
Independent in his circumstances, he cared not who ruled the 
land, so that wheat brought a good price, and cattle found a ready 
market In his principles a tory, he regarded the revolution in 
no other light, than as tending to unhinge the settled state of things 
generally around him: to injure commerce, and break up the usual 
channels of trade. 

"For my part," said he, "I see no reason for men killing each 
other about a difference of political opinion: if the king is in want 
of money, it is the duty of all good subjects to submit to a reason- 
able share of taxation. The rich, out of their abundance, will be 
able to give more than the poor, from whom nothing is expected, 
and who are able to give nothing. Although, I own, that moderate 
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measures are best, yet, \vhat great difference can it make, whether 
we are governed by men we choose from among ourselves, or by 
the king, lords and commons, who have heretofore governed us? it 
is always wise in a nation to conciliate its colonies, and this con- 
sideration will preserve us from exorbitant and oppressive taxes. 
If the king only suffers me to pursue my own way of living and 
trade, and to do what I please with my own money, I will never 
quarrel with him about an abstract principle of right, which not 
one io ten understands, although he may say a great deal about if 
All listened very attentively to the justice while he was speakings 
and none more so than young Henry. The age and mild manner 
of the speaker secured him from interruption while speaking, as 
well as from violent opposition or contradiction when he had finish* 
ed. Henry alone ventured to reply; but it was brief and respect- 
fully given. Still his heart thrilled with feelings of strong emotion, 
and his voice was more or less impassioned. 

"I think, sir," said he, "that the colonies are endowed with cer- 
tain inalienable rights, which cannot be touched by Britain's minis- 
ters without being impaired. . They should be cherished by the 
people as the sacred deposite of heaven, and preserved with as 
much care as an essential article of our creed. Among thes^ are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. If the ministers have 
the right to tax us without our own consent, they have the right to 
make our wills their own — if they have the right to shut up our 
ports, they have the right to control our trade — and if this, then 
to direct our pursuits, to leave us little or much of the inheritance 
of our fathers, won by honest industry and toil — to say what shall 
be our pursuits, and, finally, what shall be the measure of our hap- 
piness. No, sir, I deny the principle altogether: only suffer them 
to tax you one shilling in the pound, and they will soon tax you 
five or even ten, on the ground of expediency or necessity; and, 
finally, compel you to sell your estate to get rid of the collector's 
demands. This would be paying the mother country very dear 
for her protection — a protection which we do not need, since we 
are able to protect ourselves — and I, for one, protesting against all 
foreign protection whatever, am determined never to pay a single 
cent to uphold an extravagant and corrupt ministry. Our coun- 
trymen have been basely and cruelly murdered by hireling soldiers 
for refusing to submit to what is wrongs and patriot blood has been 
shed. The time is past for deliberation — the moment has arrived 
for action — and every true heart, disdaining all measures of con- 
cession, will rally around the standard of freedom, and look for sup- 
port in the justness of the cause, the horror of freemen for slavery, 
and the smiles of approving heaven." 

If the Justice was not fully convinced, he was at least stagger- 
ed, and merely observed, "lime will give us new lights on the 
subject." 

While Henry was speaking, Louisa watched him with fixed at- 
tention. She was deeply impressed by his noble manner, the pa- 
triotic fervour of his feelings, and the purity and magnanimity of 
his sentiments. The sweetness of his voice, the brightness of his 
eye, the lofty bearing of his floul, and his tall and commanding 
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figure, all were the very beauideal of her fancy, and gave him irre- 
sistible claims to her admiration. Nor was llenry unmoved. He 
had just arrived at the age of manhood; and at the suggestion of his 
Aincle, who, since the death of his parents, had been his guardian, 
was looking round to find "a better half" and settle himself for life. 
There is perhaps nothing more true, than that we readily and al- 
most imperceptibly become attached to those persons whose senti- 
ments harmonize with our own. Self love is probably flattered by 

' finding in the sentiments of others a proof of the correctness of our 
own. Henry was delighted to find Louisa in the present case al- 
most the exact cdunterpart of himself. If he spoke of the measures 
of parliament as highly unjust, she pronounced them wicked in the 
extreme; if he spoke of freedom as the natural birthright of man, 
she declared it was the immediate gift of heaven: and when he 
alluded to his determination at last to join the army, she exhorted 
him never to return until the flag of his country waved in triumph 
in the air of heaven, or to shed his blood in defence of his country 
and his countr^^ 's rights. One obstacle alone stood in the way, 
and this was to obtain his uncle's consent Not to detain the reader, 
it may be sufficient to observe, that Henry soon repeated his visit 
and found Louisa extremely pleased to see him. With intimacy, 
afiection grew and he now paid his respects in due form. Her pa- 
rents regarded him with great favour, and to his proposition of 
marriage, he received a favourable answer both from her, and 
those, who, in aflairs of the heart, exercise by common consent a 
controlling voice. But his uncle remained for a long time inflexi- 
ble on the subject of his joining the army. "He did not see," he 
said, "any good reason for a young man not settling himself when 
he had a chance. You have found a girl that you like and one 
that likes you, and to tell the truth, I have known the family a 
great many years and have no objection myself. Marriage gives 
a man respect in his own eyes and an increased importance in that 
of the public." "Henry," he continued, "I was married at twenty, 
and the only thing in my life which I now regret is that I did not 
marry at seventeen. Get married, boy — get married, if you wish 
your old uncle's blessing." Henry had to yield for the present, and 
trust to time to work a change in his uncle's mind. Two months 
rolled round and saw him united to the girl of his heart. 

And such was the aflectionate regard which he had for me, that 
he would not consent that any other clergjrman should officiate on 
the occasion: and I had the pleasure of uniting in marriage these 
two beautiful and interesting young persons. The ceremony, by 
the particular request of her mother, took place in the little vUiage 
church, and such was the standing and character of the parties^ 
that the occasion brought together a greater number of persons 
than the building could conveniently accommodate. 
His uncle was so much pleased that he bought him a fine farm 

and stocked it completely. Happy in the affectionate love of a 

young and amiable wife, he had nothing more to wish. If his prin- 
cipal desire was to make his Louisa happv, it was no less her study 
to render him contented, and as time flew on golden pinions, it 

seemed as if the business of this life was, Digitized by LjOOglC 
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"There to fix his ^aze, in raptures of delight 
On her eyes of truth, of love, of life, and light— 
On her bosom, purer than the silver tide. 
Fairer than the cana on the mountain side." 

And whether treading the verdant carpet of nature with her, arnr 
in arm, or enjoying the tranquil pleasures of domestic life, the laa- 
guage of his heart was, 

"Were I offered all the wealth that Albion Yields, 
All her lofly mountains and her fruitful fields; 
With the countless riches of her subject seas, 
I would scorn the change for blisses such as these." 

But the period was soon to arrive when he was to be the actor 
in a. very dififerent scene, when the shrill notes of war were to usurp 
the place of the soft accents of love, and instead of his Louisa's 
voice, he was to hear the loud din of battle and the clash of arms. 
The army under Howe had evacuated Boston and sailed for Hali- 
fax. It was not long before rumour spread far and wide that the 
fleet and army of England Would make a powerful descent on the 
American coast; and from what had transpired in London, the 
friends of America there were soon able definitely to inform their 
friends here that an attempt wpuld be made on New York. This 
was bringing matters closer home; and now so much were the views . 
and feelings of his uncle changed, that, instead of having to urge 
his request, the old gentleman himself proposed that Henry shomd 
take the field against the foe. 

"It is true," said he, "I was once opposed to it, but circum- 
stances are entirely changed. The war must ultimately come 
home to our own doors, and it would be better to meet it manful- 
ly half way, and as freemen should do, than to basely retreat, and » 
give the country up to the enemy. But you must never lose sight 
of the honour and standing of your family: and as I am determined 
you shall not go as a private^ I will exert all my influence as well 
as use all my wealth to raise you a company. I will equip you,, 
and till the country is ahle to contribute to your wants, I will sup- 
port all your necessary expenses from my own purse. I am toa 
old to undergo the* hardships of a campaign, now; but, in times 
of peril, young me# are the property of their country. When I 
was of your age, Henry, I did my duty, I trust: there, (pointing to a 
musket which hung on two pegs over the door,) there hangs the 
old thing. She served me faithfully in the old French wars, and I 
had her with me when we took Louisburg." Here the old man's 
countenance brightened up. He proceeded — **In that afifair 1 dis- 
charged her one hundred times, and wore out three flints, and the 
one which is in her now is one of the same 1 put in there I will 
keep her while I live, and when I am gone, I design her for you, 
but see that you preserve her carefully, and, at last, give her to 
your oldest son. Tell him to take good care of her for my sake. 
Should the British regtdars capture New York, I will take her 
down and clean her for service, and if they come into this neigh- 
bourhood, I'll make 'em repent it. I'll show them that old as I 
am, my eye i» true enough and my hand steady enough to blow 
smoke into their eyes* Hand her down, my boy^ hand her down. I 
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will clean her up this very day: and here is a purse of money, which 
you may need. Gq, my boy, and prepare to fight the battles of 
your country. I will attend to your private affairs, and take care 
of your Louisa, that she comes to no harm in your absence." 

A tear stood in the old man's eye, who, as Henry withdrew, 
gave him his blessing, and invoked the smiles of heaven on the suc- 
cess of the American arms. 

With a captain's commission, which the honest old patriot pro- 
cured, Henry set about the work of recruiting, and such was the 
reputation he enjoyed in his own neighbourhood, that he soon 
found himself at the head of eighty fine, active fellows, fit for deeds 
of active daring, all eager to distinguish themselves, and who look- 
ed upon their young leader as another Ajax. In a letter which 
be wrote at this time to a young gentleman of Philadelphia, who 
had been his collie companion, he observed: 

^ The hour approaches which calls me to the field. I will show 
my love for freedom by serving my country. I will live for the 
former, if it be possible, and die for the latter if it be necessary. 
We have remonstrated too long — tyrants compel us to the strife — 
we must defend our rights; the favour of our country is dearer than 
the condescension of kings." 

How prophetic were the words, "and die for the latter, if it be 
necessary," time will disclose. 

Few, at this day, comprehend^ in their full extent, either the suf- 
ferings or the sacrifices made by the actors of the Revolution. 
Fathers left their wives and children, and sons their parents, to 
fight the battles of their country. The contest with Henry, be- 
tween duty and inclination, was strong. Louisa yielded her reluc- 
tant consent, but it was not without a tear that he took farewell 
of his uncle, his friends, and her who was dearer than all. In the 
succeeding year, Howe arrived and took possession of Staten 
Island, where he waited until his reinforcements arrived In Au- 
gust, he landed his large and well disciplined force on Long Island^ 
and both sides prepared for the ensuing contest. The regiment, to 
which Henry belonged, with some others, had been stationed on 
the Hudson, near Kingsbridge, where the men 'had been for some 
time actively employed in throwing up the moiftids of earth, in the 
construction of fort Washington and the redoubts around it, in obe- 
dience to the orders of the commanderinchief. While here, a lu- 
dicrous afiair took place. In consequence of the numerous deser- 
tions by the Connecticut militia, Henry was directed by the colonel 
to station a euard, under the command of a sergeant, at the narrow 
pass of the Kingsbridge, with the view of arresting the flight of 
all fugitives. A greater loss than themselves was that of the arms 
and ammunition which they carried away with them, and, upon 
one fellow, who was arrested with a bag full of noHonSy they found 
a large cannon ball On being interrogated, as to his purpose in 
carrying this away, he said he was taking it home to Imniother to 
pound mustard witL, 

At length, on the 27th of Aueust, the disastrous battle of Long 
Island toojk place. That part of the continental army, which par- 
ticipated immediately in it, was commanded by generals Sullivan 
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and Stirling — the English, by Howe, Clinton, Donop, etc. The re- 
sult is well known. The Cbntinentals, after losing upwards of a 
thousand men, in killed, wounded, and prisoners, were obliged to 
retreat within their lines, at Brooklyn, which Howe prepared im- 
mediately to invest, in regular form. Mismanagement, rather than 
want of bravery in the troops engaged, gave the victory to the ene- 
my. It became expedient for the commanderinchief to draw all 
his forces to the point chosen for the contest: and with this view an 
order had been sent to Fort Washington, requiring two regiments 
to march immediately to New York. With these was our young 
bera Notwithstanding the men had been marched with all possi- 
ble speed, they did not reach the city until the afternoon: when 
they learned that the conflict had been decided. After the soldiers 
were properlv quartered for the night, under orders to be prepared 
to cross the East River by break of day, Henry and myself sallied 
forth in search of something edible, for we had not taken a mouth- 
ful since morning. Most of the public houses were full, and others 
had nothing left to dispose of. After coming to the conclusion that we 
should have to go to bed supperless, we resolved, as a last resource^ 
to try some of the humbler inns, but here, also, the attempt proved 
abortive. As a final efibrt, we entered one kept by an elderly lady, 
but received the usual answer, that there was nothing in the house. 
We now retired beyond the door with a disconsolate air, and were 
about to give the matter up, when the good woman called to us to 
come in, as if she was now touched with pity for our situation. ^'I 
can," said she, ''I think, make out to serve you up a lobster, if that 
will do." 

This at once revived our spirits, and we assured her she could 
not possibly give us anything better. Entering a small neat apart- 
ment, we cdled for a pint of wine, and the lobster soon being 
served up, we despatched it with a most excellent appetite* yVe 
were more fortunate than our brother officers, scarcely one of 
whom had been able to procure a mouthful. Early on the follow- 
ing morning, the men were transported over to Long Island, and 
stationed on the left extremity of the entrenchments at Brooklyn, 
extending to the Wallabout In the whole army, there was not a 
finer body of men than the regiment of which Henry's company 
formed a part They had been drilled with particular care, were 
commanded by excellent officers, and their arrival at this critical 
juncture had the e£fect of reviving the spirits of their compatriots, 
who were labouring under the depression of mind, consequent on 
their late defeat As they marched down, approbation was ex- 
pressed by the spectators, who occasionally remarked to each 
other, '^these are the lada that may do something,^ The spot which 
was assigned them was unfavourable fiur defence; it was not only 
low and unsupported properly by outworks, but was commanded 
by* the rising ground, occupied by the enemy. It was the post of 
danger, and therefore the post of honour. To remain firm in tb^ 
present situation, required no ordinary share of courage — for, 
while the rain fell cwitinually, they were without tents, and the 
little provistpns which they were able to procure, they had not the " 
means of cooking; for they constantly laid on their arms. Thepro- 
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visions served out consisted of salt pork, and this they greedily de- 
voured raw. Henry and myself succeeded, however, in getting a 
slice of barbacued pig, which some of his men had cooked in an old 
deserted outhouse which bounded the lines. Added to all, the light 
troops of the enemy kept up a continual skirmishing with the co- 
lonial riflemen. 

After dark, orders were received by each regiment to hold itself 
in readiness to attack the enemy. The officers and men prepared 
to obey the summons, although they could not but consider such a 
measure as desperate. A few, however, more penetrating than 
the rest, and among these Henry, considered it only a feint to de- 
ceive the foe — and that instead of a battle, a retreat was intended. 
About two o'clock in the morning, a buzzing noise was heard in the 
camp as if some movement was taking place, and from the direc- 
tion of the sounds, as they gradually died away, it was conjectured 
the movement was towards the river. At this moment, a cannon 
was dischai^ed; but whether by accident, or design, is not known, 
or whether it proceeded from the redoubts of our own troops, or 
those of the enemy. At all events, the explosion was tremendous 
— ^•'piercing the night's dull ear." The effect was truly sublime, 
and the scene, with the darkness of the night, the great object in 
view, and the peril of the situation, altc^ether deeply solemn and 
imposing. It was an awful interval of dread suspense €tnd fearful 
expectation. 

Henry's company constituted part of the rear guard to cover the 
retreat, and was the last to leave the island. It fortunately hap- 
pened that a thick* f(^ arose, and prevented the British seeing the 
Boovements which were goin^ on in the American camp, and when 
this dispersed, about nine o'clock, the enemy were seen on the op^ 
posite shore. Their disappointment is not to be described. The 
transportation of such a large number of men, with their cannon 
and stores, across a river in so short a space of time, has ever been 
considered a masterly movement, and reflects great credit on the 
commanderinchief.* 

Several regiments, and among others our own, were, in a day or 
two, marched back into the vicinity of our former encampment, 
near Harlaem river, where they were soon joined by the main body 
of the American army. An afiair now took place between the 
advanced detachments of the two armies, which greatly revived 
the spirits of the continentals, in which Henry had the honour of 
distinguishing himself; and for which he received the thanks of the 
colonel A large party of the British advanced to drive in the 
American advanced posts; they were met by a detachment of 
Colonel Weedon^s Virginia troops, and several companies of volun- 
teers, consisting of New Englanders, commanded bv Maior Leitch 
and C!donel Knowlton, who were both carried off the field mortally 
wounded. Notwithstanding the enemy continued to send reinforce- 
ments tofuccour their troops engaged, who occupied the woods on 

* The Duke of Sully, in his memoirs, records a similar movement. This was ac- 
complished by the Duke of Parma, who transported his army across the Seine, out 
of the reach of that of Henry I Vth, by which it was saved from destruction. "Could 
It appear otherwise," observes the writer, »*than a fable or illuMon? Scarce could 
nia king and his army trust the evidence of their own eyes.'* 
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their right in considerable numbers, they were gallantly assailed in 
both front and flank, and compelled to retreat with considerable 
loss. Henry led on his men to the charge, and contributed mate- 
rially in turning the enemy's right wing. As the whole affair took 
place immediately under the eye ?ind direction of the commander- 
mchief, the troops engaged felt themselves the more highly flat- 
tered with the success which they had obtained, and which was 
purely the result of their own individual and collective courage. 
The continentals now took possession of the heights of Harlaem and 
the pasd towards Kingsbridge, as well as the high grounds around 
fort Washington. The position was strengthened by a double* line 
of entrenchments, and every precaution taken to guard against a 
coup de maiD, or an assault While things were in this situation, 
I addressed the^ following letter to my mother: 

Harlaem Heights^ October 18fA, 1776. 

My dear mother. I wrote you briefly last week, and should not 
write again so early, but for the opportunity offered by Sergeant 
Greene of the British Grenadiers, who has been paroled. He \^a8 
severely wounded and taken prisoner at the battle of White Plains. 
He has promised to hand this to you personally. Anything, which 
you wish to send me, you can transmit by the return of the next 
fla^ of truce. 

I am pleased with my situation — the duties are not hard — the 
men are for the most part orderly, and animated, I hope, with a 
right spirit. I have seen General. Putnam and conversed with 
him. He has an open manliness about him, which may wear the 
appearance of abruptness with some; but to me is pleasing, and an 
evidence of the honesty of his heart. You have often heard of his 
fearless bravery in destroying a wolf in a deep cavern, which had 
greatly infested the country. His appearance is, by no means, such 
as we should be led to expect in the majoi^eneral of an army; but 
in addition to other considerations, his occupation through life, with 
the exception of the part he took in the French war, has been that 
of a farmer. It is said, and I have no doubt with truth, that when 
the news of the battle of Lexington reached him, he was ploughing 
in the field, and that he immediately unhitched his horses, left the 
plough standing in the furrow, and hastened with all possible de^ 
spatch to join the army in the vicinity of Bunker's Hill. He has 
large brawny shoulders, and over a waistcoat without sleeves, (his 
summer costume,) he wears a long hanger. From his costume and 
appearance, you would be led to suppose he was prepared to lead 
a body of sicklemen into the harvest of grain, rather than a body 
of musketeers into the harvest of death. I accompanied Captain 
Kip yesterday, who was sent with a flag of truce as far as Harlaem 
village. The English officer who met us furnished some particu- 
lars of the late fire, and I was truly glad to find that your quarter 
of the city entirely escaped. He seemed disposed to attribute the 
conflagration to our people. 

As the army is composed of men from every one of the colonies, 
we, of course, present a very motley appearance. There is a good 
deal more familiarity among the men of New England ana the 
South than between the officers, ^\ko are very different in their 
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external appearance, and the contrast in their manners is still more 
striking. A considerable traffic is carried on between the men, 
the New Englanders bartering their rations of rum with the men 
from Pennsylvania, in exchange for their rations of molasses* A 
smart skirmish took place on Sunday last, by which a few were 
killed and wounded on both sides. Lord Percy, who commands 
the British troops on York Island, came up in force on the plains of 
Harlaem, and, after considerable manoeuvring and some smart 
firing, thought proper to retire. Our men were not permitted to 
quit the high ground they occupied, with the exception of a few of 
the sharpsm)oters. They gained no advantage, and left the car- 
cass of a white horse to bleach on the plains, killed by a six pound- 
er, which was the only fieldpiece we had. An Irish fad, belonging 
to Captain Rip^s company, iqlled a British captain, and brought in 
his u^niform and sword. Col. C, at the evening parade, formaUy 
presented him with them, as an acknowledgment of his bravery. 
The Connecticut lighthorse have returned home, being dismissed 
by Gen. Washington, on account of not being able to procure fod- 
der for their horses, but, besides this, they could not be of much 
use to us, hemmed in as we are at present They were mostly 
middle aged men, and had the appearance of farmers. The only 
uniformi^ in their external appearance was in their feaJtures^ for 
scarcely two of them were dressed alike; and, as they had their 
own peculiar system of tactics, they might very properly be called 
inegulears. Besides a long hanger, each man carried a long fowl- 
ing piece, similar to a duck gun. One of these singular looking 
troopers bad the misfortune to be taken prisoner in the battie on 
Long Island, and the oddity of his appearance and manners fur- 
nidied no small amusement to the English officers. They com- 
pelled him to^ mount his lean, half starved Rosinante, and amble 
about for their amusement When asked, what had been bis du^ 
in the rebel army, he replied, ^Ho flank a tt^fe, and carry tidings." 
There are some Dutch troops here from Little York, Pennsylvania; 
tbey are fine bokii^ men, dressed in hunting diirts; they act as 
sharpshooters, and are reckoned good soldiers. I have written a 
longer letter than I intended, but hope these few particulars may 
be interesting to Abel, if they are not so to yourself. The com- 
manderinchief has determined to make the war a war cfposts^ and 
in this respect he imitates the Roman Fabius. By the first safe 
hand, I wish you to send the -balance of my linen, and also a small 
supply of hard money, for no other will be of any use here. 
With true affection. 
Your Son, 

Jacob Rsubxll. 
The British army now held possession of New York, and many 
of their officers already began to talk as if the war was^ven now 
terminated, or would end with the present campaign. From a de 
sorter, taken by Henry, who commanded the most advanced piquet 
towards New lork, at the point ofrocks^ overlooking the road lead- 
ing to Kingsbridge, it was ascertained that general Howe was 
jnaking vigorous preparations to attack the Continentals, and dis- 
lodge them from the position they had chosen. For this purpose 
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he had already transported his heavy cannon to the other side of 
the Harlaem. While we remained in this situation, I had an op- 
portunity of seeing Louisa twice, for the mansion of Henry was not 
more than five miles from the encampment. It was a beautiful 
morning, on the 18th of November, Henry and myself had taken a 
Valk beyond the lines, and were very busily engaged in discussing 
the question of the approaching contest, when, at a distance from 
us, descending a small eminence, we perceived a lady, walking in 
company wiui an elderly gentleman. Although the inhabitants 
occasionally passed and repassed the lines, yet we were so much 
Btruck with seeing a well dressed lady, carrying ap infant in her 
arms, at this critical juncture approaching our camp, that we ex- 
pressed our astonishment/ to each other, and concluded to await 
their coming up. We were not permitted to remain long in sus- 
pense. The. lady was Louisa, and her companion no other than 
old Lemuel Rip, bearing a musket. The old patriot, on the falUng 
back of the Americans, hearing of the intention of the British 
to advance, had seized his musket, and now came to take part in 
the defence of his native soil. We were all sincerely rejoiced to 
see each other, the meeting was truly affectionate, and Henry de- 
clared he felt as if a load had been taken off his heart 

"Henry," observed Lemuel, "I have brought you your wife and 
son: you did perfectly right in naming him after me, he shall speed 
the better for it: I staid at home till I could be easy no longer. 
Here she is, (holding up his musket,) and if the regulars come on, at 
I am told they will in a few days, I hope to give you a good account 
of her. She is old like her owner, but has life enough in her yet, 
I doubt not, to do a good day's work." While we were standing in 
conversation, a number of cattle appeared in sight on the brow of 
a hill, driven by a coloured man. 

The old man turned his eyes towards them. 

**Aye," said he *Hhere's old Bob at last." 

The fact was, Lemuel Rip's patriotism did not consist in words 
alone; hui in action. The black man was his negro, a faithful old 
servant of the family, whom, for want of a musket, he had armed 
with a long duck gun. This he now bore on his shoulder and drove 
the cattle before him, which were coming to the camp, in obedience 
to Lemuel's directions, to be slaughtered for the use of the conti- 
nental sddiers. We now reentered the lines and walked to Hen- 
ry's quarters. Owing to the want of tents generally, each person 
was obliged to shift for himself in the best way he could; and Hen- 
ry had taken possession of an old log hut. This accommodated 
himself^ his first and second lieutenant and ensign, who very polite- 
ly gave up their quarters to the company which had now arrived. 
The old gentleman took possession of the loft — a kind of second story 
•*-saying he could make out very well, and that in the old French 
wars, he had many a time been obliged to put up with much worse 
quarters. 

*^I have before now, Henry, slept on the bare snow, with nothing 
under me but my blanket, and nothing over me but the stars — 
so make no apologies, my boy. When the country is in danger, we ^ 
must not look for luxuries." 
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The ground floor was occupied by Henry and Louisa, and ^o)d 
Bob" was provided for by leaning some scantling against the south 
side of the hou^, making a sort of enclosure with plenty of straw to 
lie on. This with a blanket was accounted tolerably comfortable, and 
was better than all were able to procure. I had my quarters with 

Capt. H in a small cabin, to the right. I spent the best part 

of the day and evening with Henry, and listened with satisfaction 
to the narrative of the old gentleman's military adventures. Louisa 
designed to remain two or three days and then return to her pa- 
rents; but Howe, on the morning following that on which Louisa 
came to the camp, advanced at the head of the British army. On 
the sixteenth of November, we rose early from the unusual bustle 
in the camp, and found the officers generally at their posts, and 
bringing their men into line. The defence of fort Washington, to- 
gether with the whole frontier, had been confided to Colonel Magaw. 
The regiment was drawn up, and formed into companies, and these 
again formed into hollow squares — I took the.m by companies. 
When the devotional exercises were finished, I exhorted each com- 
pany to acquit themselves like men, reminding them of the duty 
they owed their country, after which they were severally march- 
ed to their respective stations. Henry appeared in fine spirits, and 
the old gentleman, attended by *Bob' with his long duck gun, placed 
himself under his nephew's orders as a volunteer. To myself was 
committed the delicate and responsible task of taking care of Louisa 
and her child; for which purpose I repaired to the hut. We had 

J'ust taken a cup of coffee, and were conversing on the perils of the 
lour — ^this was near eight o'clock — when a cannon was discharged 
from one of the enemy's batteries on the other side of Harlaem 
river. This was the signal for commencing the action. The firing 
gradually increased, and soon we heard the most awful roar of ar- 
tillery intermingled with vollies of musketry. This was more par- 
ticularly the case on the North and East, which were the real 
points of attack. From the elevated ridge, which I occupied, I had 
a very commanding view of the scene, without being exp<^ed to 
much danger. The battle raged with fury throughout nearly the 
whole line, which in its entire extent was at least four or five miles, 
and had continued for upwards of an hour and a half, when 'Bob' 
came running up almost breathless, requiring me to accompany him 
immediately. All that I could learn from him was, that the old 
gentleman had been severely wounded and wished to be conveyed 
to the hut. Henry he said was still unhurt Excusing myself for 
a short time to Louisa, I hastened to the spot and found him welter- 
ing in his blood. The surgeon had just come up; and assisted by 
him and ^Bob,' who first discharged his duck gun at a small party 
of British grenadiers drawn up in the woods on the other side of 
the river, I proceeded to have him conveyed to the cabin. It 
seems that this party had attempted to cross, and some of them ac- 
tually reached tne opposite shore, when Henry's company fell upon 
them' All who had got over were either bayoneted or captured, 
and the remainder driven back; but this was not without a severe 
struggle. The old man had discharged his musket several times, 
when he perceived his nephew in close combat with the officer 
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who led the opposite party: before he got up, however, to his assist- 
ance, the officer had fallen beneath Henry's sword, his head nearly 
severed from his body. This discouraged the assailants, and ani- 
mated the defendants. It was a critical moment, which Henry in- 
stantly seized and ordered his men to charge vigorously down the 
hill, which they did and carried everything bemre them. They 
suffered severely, however, from a galling fire kept up by a strong 
party on an eminence to their right, under whose fire, the British 
guards had advanced. It was at this moment of success that the old 
man fell. As there was" not a sufficient number of men adequate- 
ly to man the lines, owing to their great extent, it became necessa- 
ry to change the position and the different companies, from time to 
time, to meet the real points of attack.* Colonel Cadwalader, who 
commanded at this point, perceived a strong party of the enemy ra- 
pidly advancing and gaining ground, and ordered the 29tb to make a 
lateral movement and nneet them. 

Henry led the advance. But to return; we succeeded in convey- 
ing the old gentleman to Henry's quarters; but what was my sur- 
prise to find Louisa absent. I was exceedingly agitated, for I 
greatly feared she had been borne off by the foe. The surgeon 
felt the old hero's pulse; looked at him and then at me, as much 
as to say all is over with him. On examination, it was discovered 
that a musket ball had pierced through his breast. Taking my 
band, he merely observed, with great serenity of countenance; 

*'My time is short — remember me affectionately to Henry — and 
to Louisa. Bob, you have been a faithful servant, and Henry will 
take care of you. Take my musket, and when the battle is over> 
deliver it to him; — may God prosper the cause of freedom, and 
confound our enemies — I have done my duty — I can die in peace* 
Farewell, Mr Reubell, I 1 ." 

He attempted to say more, but was unable to articulate. I felt 
deeply and more than words can express; tears came into my eyes, 
I put up my handkerchief to my face. When I looked again, the 
patriot was a corpse. The poor negro cried bitterly. He cried 
like a child, and gave signs of inward distress, which showed that 
his sorrow was great, and had pierced through his soul. I endeav- 
oured to console him, but he refused to be comforted, saying: — 

^'Masser Rip was always kind to poor Bob — Bob hab no friend 
now in the world; poor masser, poor masser." I never in my life 
felt such a moment of sorrow. I felt like the wrapt mourner, when 

*The principal part of the American army was on the opposite side of the Hudson 
and took no part m the engagement. The number of British and Hessians, actually 
engaged) amounted to full eight thousand, while that of the continentals did not 
amount to ^ree. This was a fearful disparity when it is considered they had to 
guard so great an extent of ground. During the engagement General Wasnington, 
with Gtoncrals Putnam, Lee, Mercer, and other officers, crossed the Hudson from 
Fort Lee, and after having observed tne arrangements which had been made, return- 
ed without issuing any new orders. It ia worthy of observation, that the British 
troops took possession of the very spot on which the^ had stood only fifteen minutes 
before. Colonel Rawlins, commanding in the rear of Port Washington, was attack- 
ed by three thousand Hessians under the command of General Kny))nausen, who, 
after a most sanguinary encounter and a ereat loss of men, succeedea in forcing the 
position. Lord Percy advanced and assailed the position on the right commanded 
by Colonel Cadwalader, who, perceiving that he was about to be placed between two 
fires, ordered his men to retreat into Fort Washington. The most of tbem succeed-' 
ed; but a number were taken prisoners. The fort capitulated the tame day. 
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he walketh solitarily, and turneth away from the face of man. The 
surgeon retired, I followed after, requesting the faithful old ser- 
vant to take care of the body of his master, but I need not have 
done so. I now went in search of Louisa. After walking some dis- 
tance, in the direction of the spot where I had last seen Henry, I 
saw that the Continentals were in full retreat towards the fort, and 
the British in close pursuit. I was, of cours^ too far in the rear to 
be observed by them. I proceeded on further down the hill, where 
I met a wounded soldier of my own regiment. He had fainted from 
loss of blood, but was now sitting up. He recognized me, and 
begged that I would bring him some water, as he was dying with 
thirst His own canteen had been pierced through in two places. 
I stepped a few paces to the right, and took a canteen from a 
dead soldier. I handed it to him. He emptied without removing 
it from his lips. I inquired if he had seen a lady pass that way. 
He replied that he had not. "But, just after I recovered," said he, 
in a voice as feeble as a child's, "I thought I heard a female scream, 
and, if I am not mistaken, the sound came from the direction of 

fonder point of rocks." I left him, and advanced towards them, 
stopped — listened — but heard nothing to guide me in my search. 
I was about to return to the hut. Again I listened and heard, 
or thought I heard a low deep moan. I proceeded ^lower down 
the hill, towards the river. 1 turned the point of rocks, and there, 
close to the river's side, beheld liouisa, with the infant m her lap, 
weeping over the dead body of her husband. 



EVENINGS AT SAINT'S. 

BY THE SOCIETY OP FREE FELLOWS. 

No. IV. 

BOBN OF THX OCEAN AND THE THUNDSI, 
WS MEET TO MINGLE, TET TO 8UNDEB, 
AND BE A CHABM, A DEEAD AND WONDEB. 

Rattle^ Careless, and Clatierpenny seated together. Exquisite, at a table, 

by himself. 

RATTLE. 

Do you know, gentlemen, how long it is since we were shut by Sternhold 
from the world, and left amid the arcana of literature, politics, and opinions? 

CLATTERPENNY. 

In darkness were we left, and Pm thinking in darkness we'll be found. We 
ha' been an awfu' time, to oe sure. 

CAHELESS. 

Free souls take no note of time. 

^ , . , EXQUISITE, (stretching and yawning.) 

It's time to ask the time; is it daylight yet? 

CLATTERPENNY. 




plou^^iman blaws his nail; the frost wind soughs among the leafless trees 
and the surly north asserts his reign in fearfu'^gusts, uprooting oaks, swell- 
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mg the torrents, and swallowing mighty navies and freezing the very cur- 
rent o' man's blood. 

EXQUISITE. 

Why, what do you mean by swelling and freezing? Is the fire gone out 
and the vile Whislcey Punch, as you call it, in cold streams overflowing the 
table because your hands were not steady enough to carry it to your mouths? 

CLATTERPENNY. 

Lord help the man! he maun ha' lost his senses in his sleep. 

RATTLE. 

Yes, and we found them, and that's the reason of our stupidity and long 
silence. 

CLATTERPENNY. 

Od, Rattle, ye're a clever chield to be able to give a reason, for I dare say 
it's mair than the readers of Maga will be able to do, though they cemna weel 
deny the fact. Facts are stubborn things, ye ken, and no to be turned aside. 

RATTLE. 

Aside? I know not which side has turned, but certaidy Exquisite is on the 
wrong, therefore, can't be right. 

EXQUISITE. 

Rattle is at his vile p\ms still. 

The Editor (ew^enng')— Come, come, gentlemen, you have been all too 
long still, we now want to hear you rattle. 

ExauisiTE. 
Upon my honour, they are all bitten. 

CARELESS. 

Why, then, it isn't singular. 

ExauisrTE. 
You too Careless? 

EDITOR. 

You are all too careless; what's the meaning of this? 

RATTLE. 

Whv, the truth is, that Exauisite has been asleep since the month of Julf , 
1833, the warmth, etcsterasorthat memorable "Evening at Saint's" closed ms 
eyes, and he has been oblivious. Time and occasion we may suppose have 
opened them and his mouth; now we desire to know to what airy region fan- 
cy transported him, and what he has seen and heard. 

ExauisrrE. 

Heard! the last sounds 1 heard were "snorem, borem," or some such out- 
landish gibberish, with which your friend Clutterbuck or Clutter something 
was amusing himself, and I thought it a happy moment to depart— 

RATTLE 

To the land of Nod. 

CLATTERPENNY. 

Yes, it's as good as a wink; it's an exqttiaite saying, and weel kenned, so I 
needna^nt^A it. 

EXQUISITE. 

Do you want to persuade me into the belief of an Arabian Nifhts' Enter- 
tainment, and that I have been caught in one of the trances oflNourjahad, 
and have slept away a generatwn? 

CLATTERPENNY. 

'Faith, sir, the generation are, maybe, muckle obliged to you, for when 
ye're asleep, ye're out of harm's way, and there's no telling what might be 
the consequence if ye were up and mounted on your hobby. Evervthing is 
exquisite nowadays, and k>rd kens what share ye might ha' had in the grand 
desideratum. 

ExauisrrE. 

Upon my honour, gentlemen, I really don't understand — 

CLATTERPENNY. 

Naebody doubts that, so ye needna swear by a shadow. 

RATTLE. 

Ha, ha, ha! Well done, Clatterpenny. Exquisite has sharpened your wit 
tonight 

CLATTERPENNY. 

We'll eay little for the wit, and less for the steel. IVe no just sure that 
it wou'd strike fire out ofyouTjMht, wi' a' the rattle you cou'd gie it. 

EXQUISITE. 

PerhapS) the gentleman may find some sparks, if we snap much longer. 

CLATTERPENNY. > 

Or, may be, a flash in the pan, but there's nae may bees fleeing m the month- 
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o' January, so we'll e'en let that flea ettick by the wa', for it 's il takini: the 
breeks on a hielander. 

EDITOR. 

Gentlemen, I must bee iQ interrupt thisbadinff^e^ and say a w«rd in fkvour 
of euffering Ma«ra, who has languished for your refreshing conTcreation, the 
cheering result ofyour Evenings at Saint's. For six months, you have been 
silent, though certainly the labours have gone on that have given her so 
much interest, yet still something was wanted, a gap appeared at our great 
feast, which I truly hope you are here to fill. 

CLATTERPENNY. 

'Deed, sir, there has been gaping to very little purpose, the opiate of our 
last Evening at Saint's rendered us perfectly insensible (which even Exquisite 
canna contravene) to all the wonderfu' things that hae been (Mwsing around^ 
Even Rattle, whose tongue aye gangs like the cEapper o* a mill, has been as 
still and as cauld as Ben IVevis, when winter 

" ThronM mid grampians gray, 

Keeps thaws and suns of heaven at bay." 
There's muckle to say, but wha dare say it? There's muckle to redress, but 
wha's to redress it? the country's in a wonderment frae one end to the ither; the 
removing o' the government deposits is ruining the merchant, preventing im- 
provement, and starving the mechank. One party cries it's right, another says 
It's wranff, and there is no hand to help or head to save, for the Executive i» 
both head and hand. The auld general is a dour deevil; he says he'll do a 
thing, and it's done, and a' the diels in heenom canna stop him. 

RATTLE. 

Well, Clatterpenny, do you think it's right? is it fair? 

CLATTERPENNY. 

Pair or foul, it '11 meet sma' answer frae me. The intricacy o' your politics 
I am not inclined to meddle wi', but I maun say it was rather an extraordina' 
step, and it's a great pity the people should suffer to please an auld man, or to 
aid tne bickerings o' a wneen stockjobbers in their design to put down an insti- 
tution by law established. All's not gospel that's preached, to be sure, yet 
the shoe maun pinch unco hard, when you liberty lads cry out I's warrant 
the com will need close cutting before ye get ease. 

EDrroR. 

Liberty? apropos, here's something; from the mouth of Balaam, to enlight- 
en us, doubtless. "Liberty! what is liberty? it is a word, it seems a sort of 
paradox, a spell; it causes men to cut each other's throats, to spurn at law and 
order, to drink, fight, seduce a friend's wife or daughter, ana imprison their 
fellow mortals, and all for liberty. What is the cabala that confounds, that 
maddens mankind? the watchword of the tory, the whig, and the radical, the 
democrat;— is it in opposition to honesty and principle? or is it both? Is it reli- 
gion? No; we talk or liberty of conscience, and persecute those who differ 
from us in opinion? We condemn all but our own. Is it physic? No. We de- 
stroy all practice but our own. Is it surgery? No. The kniie is a murderous 
weapon in all hands but ours. Is it law? No. For then it is not liberty; then 
law IB not liberty, and hberty is not law. But liberty gives laws; then it fnvee 
anything but itself. Nay. it makes them. Are not laws called chains? x es, 
and forged by liberty. Then hberty is not freedom? No, it restrains it Is 
liberty fight? Yes. and darkness. A light seen in the far distance, pursued^ 
but never reached. Is liberty never found? Yes, but lost as soon as found. 
Who has it? No one. Is it not always sought for? Yes, everywhere. Is it 
sleep? No, for then you are spellbound, and withwit the power of vohtion. 
Is it air? No, for that evaporates. Yet it is eternal. Yes, but always chang- 
ing. Are ye not free to breathe it? Yes, but it can be shut in imwholesome 
places, till it becomes foul, and death follows. Is it water? No, for you cannot 
live in it. Doth not water ^hrc Itfe? Yes, to its own element.. Can we reach 
that life? Yes, to destroy it. Is it politics? No, for that means party. Is it 
the pressl No, for that is licentious, and so, without meaning raience, ends 
liberty's catechism.'* 

EIHTOR. 

Have you seen Cobbett's letter to the President on the removal oC^e de- 
posits? 

EXQUISTFE. 

Can Cobbett write? I thought his forte iay in making vulgar speeches to 
mobs, at public fairs. 

CLATTERPENNY. 

Indeed, can he, sir; he writes'strongly and well on his ain kind o' subjects? 
ahe had as muckle siQoerity, as he has talent, he would be a vahiable mem- 
ber of society. 
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EDtTOR. 

MrClatterpenny, his elevation to the British House of Commons was a 
strange aftkir. By Jove! I think a country is disffraced, when such men are 
allowed to represent any part of it. He reviled the land of his birth and 
abused ours, but he is thrown amon^ those who will pluck his porcupine 
quills £uid leave him as bare as a pigeon ready for the spit. They'll take out 
the stin^ though they must leave tne Borachio, and expose his boasted ho- 
nesty. ^'11 croit qu'U trompe, parce qu'il mente." 

CLATTERPENNY. 

His honesty is far to seek and ill to find, as we say in Albyn.— I wonder how 
the deevn the fallow stands sae lang on his legs. 

RA'rrLE. 

Why, m^ dear Clatterpeimy, he must have been tired of standing, for he 
cat down m the Chancellor's seat, as^oon as he entered the House, thereby 
giving a pretty direct hint of his expectations. 

EXdOlSlTE. 

Wasn't that a breach of etiquette? 

CLATTEHPENNY. 

A breech? he ought to have had a kick there for his vulgarity and impu- 
4lence. When he was keeping a butcher's shop in or about the city of Lon» 
^on, where he sold mangy mutton enough to create a second plague, for the 
eudeo' the public, a flesner frae the Goose Dubs o' Glasgowgave himanaw- 
Fu' dresaing, and drew sic a picture o' the man and his deeds as might hae 
friorhtened the deevil himself into a high fever. He is a fine companion for 
O'Connell. Oh! they're a pair o' nice nuts for auld Clootie to crack; the ker- 
Jiels would poison Fandemonium. 

EDITOR. 

General Jackson must have fallen low indeed since he has become the ob- 
ject of William Cobbett's praise. It is a degradation to be noticed by him. 

ExaoisiTE. 

I have an idea, that he understands i^hat's good; witness the ChanceUor'« 
chair. 

CLATTERPEKNT. 

You gie a wrong guess about the chau* — there is no sic thing, sir. 

EX(U7I8ITE. 

Oh no, I beg pardon, it was something soft he aimed at 

CLATTERPENNY. 

It's weel your head wasna in his way, or maybe he might hae come by his 
wishes. 

EXaUISITE. 

The— ah!— breath of the north cuts keen, Mr Clut—Clat,— curse your 
name, — penny. 

CLATTERPENNY. 

That's mair than we can say o' your wit, Mr Opposite. 

CARELESS. 

What, whom are you talking of? 

RATTLE. 

Cobbett,— the common reviler of everything ^ood, and moral— the wanton 
leveller ol vice and virtue, the destroyer of all mstitutions and constitutions, 
the hearted Robespierre of his time, without the courage, or the arm to act 
the bloody deeds his worthless mind conceives. Such a man has become the 
eulogist of the President of the Republic for an act that, to say the least of 
it, is not in accordance with the desire or consistent with the prosperity of 
the country, and against which there are hosts of strong and opposing opi- 
nions. 

EDITOR. 

It certainly has materially shaken our credit both at home and abroad — 
And may, unless a remedy is applied, drive to beggary and desperation our 
worthiest citizens, and the poor and industrious man and his family to 
starvation: whatever political or interested men may think of it, or what- 
ever may be their adherence to Party. 

RATTLE. 

Yes, it is a strange position in which to place a free country; and yet this 
fiend of misrule, this heartless cold blooded enemy of his race, sings loudly 
the triumph of the act that did so. 

EXQUISITE. 

My dear Rattle, you are as harsh cuid hard as the Dutch, German and 
horrid Scotch gutterak. 

CLATTERPENNY. 

Scotch guts? ye dour havril. that ye are! they're mair easily fed thai^ 
yours, and ye ought to be muckle obliged for a' that the Dutch, Germans and 
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Scotch hae done for ye; but ye ken little about it, Fm thinking, and carelew 
of— 

CARELESS. 

Halloo! Mr Clatterpenny, my name must not be taken in vain. 

CLATTERPENNY. 

Lord guide us, sir, that would indeed be vanity— ye were the farthest irae 
my thoughts. I am no in the habit o* meddling with playthings; ye may. 
therefore, rest contented. I was listening to the fine birr o' Mr Rattle, ana 
Mr Sternhold. I never heard two strings mair in harmony; it's a perfect 
duett. 

EXQUISITE. 

You had better join and make a trio. 

CLATTERPENNY. 

Or add you to the fiddle, and then, maybe, it would speak, though heaven 
kens to what tune. 

RATTLE. 

Speak? no man, who has the slightest feeling for his kind, or who values 
honesty or good order, can view such conduct and not speak, and speak 
Btrongpr too. Vile, sordid politicians may^ for their own base pur- 
poses, look coolly, or exult over the humem family in misery. €md worship the 
demon that caused it; but, surely, the wild Hosanna of a fellow like Cobbett 
can be but a poor response to the gratification of such a man as Greneral 
Jackson. 

CLATTERPENNY. 

The Lord help him! he ought to hae broad shoulders, for to judge by your 
conversation, he has enough to carry. 

RATTLE. 

My dear Clatterpenny, we are speaking of Cobbett who was hunted out of 
the city for evil deeds and heartless improprieties. It was in Philadelphia, 
that revolutionary Cobbett waq punished for a libel on one of the most worthy, 
honourable^ and eifled men that ever graced a country. It was in Philadelphia, 
that this bemg of orutal passions rendered himself odious to the people, ana 
obnoxious to the laws, and now he lifts his voice, in triumph, at the misfor- 
tunes of a generation to him, we should suppose, unknown. So would it be 
with all law, order and good government, if the monstrosity had the power 
to traxnple them in the dust; but he is known and his rottenness is transpa- 
rent. Falsehood and corruption be^ot him; he was born of the one and 
swaddled by the other; thev were his sponsor and his nurse. Corruption, 
his food, ^nd falsehood his drink. His touch is corruption, and his breath is 
falsehood; he taints the air; he is pestilential. In falsehood was he born, in 
falsehood has he lived, in falsehood shall he die, and in corruption shall he be 
buried. Bribery shall ring his knell, and falsehood and corruption shall mark 
his memory forever^ 

CLATTERPENNY. 

That's just awfu'! but I'm thinking he deserves it— and if he will gie a 
blow, he maim expec' a thrust. 

ExamsiTE. 
Who is the Wandering Piper? 

CARELESS. 

Aye, Clatterpenny— tell us— the question is put in compliment to you. He 
has excited much curiosity and siven much pleasmre; he is your coimtr3na[ian 
and therefore you must know who he is. 

CLATTERPENNY. 

Why, he's the Piper that played before Moses; he wandered wi' him 
through the wilderness and iias been wandering ever since; there's chapter 
and verse for you; or maybe he's St Cecilia in disffuise. Now can you tell 
me wha invented the wooden nutmegs or begot Jack, the Giant Killer? 

ExamsFTE. 

I believe Major Jack Downing made the one, and Davi(J Crocket begot the 
other; at least, so runs the rumour. 

CLATTERPENNY. 

^Faith, sir, frae what I hae heard o' Major Jack Downing, he's a clever 
chield — he has some smeddura in him, and America is weeloff to hae sic a 
man. He kens what's gude for it. As to David Crocket, he is ane of the un- 
accountables, and if he's of ony use to himself, it's mair than he is to onybody 
else, at least that we hae heard. But Rome wasna built in a day. 

EXQUISITE. 

Oh, yes, sir. he has done something remarkable— a bear paid him a visit in 
his woodland home one day, and he stripped him from heel to head to make 
hw wife a petticoat and himself a pair of mexpressibles for the winter. 
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CLATTERPERNY. 

Inexpressibles! then breeks are an unlawfu' name^ it wou'd seem, wi' you. 
I dare say, the poor thing went back to his companions mair surprised than 
pleased, and an admonition not to intrude without an invitation, which comes 
very close i6 the doctrine o' hospitality. 

BDrroR. 

Why, Mr Clatterpenny, you are aware of our delicate distinctions. 

CLATTERPENNY. 

Oh, aye, sir, I sometimes «pend a night in the Library and no muckle gangs 
by me. 

fiATTLE. 

Let us leave the wood, if you please, and betake ourselves to the clearings. 
We can bear it no longer. Miserrimu6 is in jail in Boston. 

CLATTERPENNY. 

And I dare say it's na'for the building o' kirks. 

RATTLE. 

I mean the author of a book so called. 

, CLATTERPENNY. 

Weel, «r, I dinna dispute that— it'« an awfti' book, and an awfu' man he 
maun be that wrote it — it's an ill wrought web o' blasphemy and bombast 
frae one end to the other. 

EDITOR. 

Bookmakin^ is now a trade; everybody writes and without regard to na- 
ture, probability, character or st}[le; effect seems the only aim, whether eood 
or baa. The style, (to say nothing of the incidents, et cseteras of a book,) is 
generally so frightfully oveircharged, that a plain man is bewildered and 
shocked, while the ladies must suppose the world is turned upside down. 

EXQUISITE. 

That's rather an odd conclusion in style. 

CLATTERPENNY. 

The language of nature is simple— and simplicity is beauty, according to my 
notion — there is a witchery in it that a' the artificial glare o' ornament can 
•never gie. 

EXQUISITE. 

Ah! you see he canH get out of Scotland— that's the land of witches. 

CLATTERPENNY. 

'Deed, is it, sir, and o' warlodcs too, sir; jScott*8 glaummerie ha^ bewitched 
'the world. 

EDITOR. 

Yes, Mr Clatterpenny, that is a glorious truth. Scott was the Beauideai 
-of genius, simplici^ and nature; and Kke his ^reat predecessor. In Slmk- 
«peare and Scott, cul selfish feehngs. and passions were subdued; thev gave 
not to the world an image of themselves, but bodied forth mankind in all their 
vices and their virtues. No gloomjr, sickly reasonings or spitings of their 
own encumbered their works. A fair i^preciation, and a knowledge of the 
human heart, its workings, and its powers; the force of action, and the 
lights and shadows, that betraved their consequence or hid them, for time's 
purpose, from the view— marked every page, without ranco\ir, or Hi hu- 
mour; no diseased temperament, no rottenness of disposition stifled or injured 
the healthful and fair leehngs or nature, whose faithful historisms they were. 

CLATTERPENNY. 

And yet J sir, we find those that will neither read a novel, because it is so 
called, or witness a play; and hold it a sin to ffang to the ane or dip into the 
ither, and wherefore may we oak? Genius, me pure breath o' an Almighty 
cause, directs that a moral tale, in all its actions and consequences — shau be 
written, and lead to a moral effect, blending instruction wi' amusement — an 
allegory, if ye will. U not the book «F Job an allegory, and what can illus- 
trate finer tne doctrine of patience or endurance and resignation to the will 
of Providence? Are the songs of Solomon literal truths, or a highlv poetic 
allegory and prosopopeia of a yet unrevealed though omnipotent Messiah? 
We assume those things as facts, which hae the stamp o' nature and which, 
though we canna just say, hae been, yet might hae been. We brighten the 
lights o' virtue, and deepen the shades o' vice— for what? To produce a moral 
and re%ious conseouence; and whence ariseth this? Is it inspiration? if so, is 
inspiration, or its enects a sin? God has given to his creatures various pow- 
ers and various ideas o' their use. I say not this irreverently, but to snow 
that genius may be used to benefit mankind, in various ways, sund prove the 
mightiness o' the Source. 

RATTLE. 

I perfectly agree with you, my genuine son of Scotch philosophy and mo^^ 
,rals! but what say you to those who call iu the aid of sounding and outrageous 
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expression to do all this, or to prove doctrines, effects, and beliefs of a very 
opposite Idnd? If a writer, for any of those purposes, tells a story either in 
disilogue or description, I mean one of those who prefer sound to sense, he 
ransacks the schoolhouse of his brain. 

CLATTERPENNY. 

When the scholars are made few and the plenishing scanty. 

RATTLE. , 

Just so; for the means of astounding and confounding those who read; for- 
getful of the nature, rank or consequence of the party speaking: so that whe- 
ther it be a peer or a ploughman, a litterataire or a mechanic, tney all use the 
same phraseology. If a man describes a broomstick, the brushing of a coat, 
or the process of blacking shoes, he has recourse to the flowers and powers 
of the sublime and beautiful, the depth of reading and research, and all the 
gleanings of the sages and the poets are put in requisition to decorate the 
subject, astonish the reculer, ana create an impression of the author's 8]>len- 
did mind and attainments, forgetting always, that there is but one step from 
the sublime to the ridiculous. 

CLATTERPENNY. 

Oh, that's naething at a', nowadays, they seem baithalike, and naebody kens 
the djfierence. 

EDrroR. 

It ou^ht to be understood, that people do not use tropes^ figures and meta- 
phors, m common parlance; they dotf t cull the flowers ol poesy for the pur- 
pose of scattering them about in every conversation, and on every subject. 

CLATTERPENNY. 

No, to be sure, sir^ the rank, consequence, education, genius, or peculiar 
formation of the parties speaking, should alone determine now far they ought 
to be used, and, even in the use of them, there should be the plainness and 
simplicity^ wliich marks the language of nature in contradistinction to art and 
metaphysics. Men oflen think poetically, and at all times think better than 
they spieak, (with the exception, may be, of the Irish and the French, for 
they speak first, and think aflerwards,) but if they put their thinkings, their 
reflections in elII the endless varieties, which trope, figure and metaphor can 
be twisted through the regions of poetic imagination*, why we, of course, 
take them for what thev are, and for their ain meanmg, if they hae onjr: 
and either praise or condemn the manner in which thev are set down; still 
remembering that the foundation ought to be nature. Wild flights belong to 
the aberration of mind, and not to its sane and healthy state that dictates 
purely. Only Usten to the voice o' nature— 

EXaUISITE. 

As you are finding fault with everybody, and fastidious about style, what 
•do you think of your countryman Hogg? There's nature enough there, it's to 
be hoped. 

CLATTERPENNY. 

Certainly, and poetry too, my freend, but they are no a' hoggs that grunL 
Sae ye may put that in your pouch. I allow, he is very oflen coarse, yet. I 
wish we had a few mair o' his name, or ony other, that could write as much, 
and write as weel. It'll be lang, I'm thinking, before any thing wi' a head upon 
its shouthers, and twa shanks, covered wi^ooots and pantaloons, will gie us 
anither * 'Queen's Wake." Though not fond o' swine's flesh, Scotland has 
produced a hogg that's worth preserving for mair reasons than ane; it wou'd 
be a pity sic al)reed should be extinct. The mantle o' Burns seems to hae 
fallen upon him, and ought to keep him clean if he kens how to tak a hint. 
But. granting him waur than ye think him, it wudna destroy the principle 
or the truth o' which I speak, and for which I contend. I say, sir, notwith- 
standing your exquisite attempt at a sneer, that if authors would only hsten 
to the voice o' nature, €md observe her movements, we should hae less 
absurdity and mad inflation to complain of— and if readers would only under- 
stand this, they wudna be always on the stretch for startling, and abrupt 
eflfects of character, incident, or lang^iage, which, nine times out of ten» 
amount to caricature. Nor should we be inundated by forced and overflow- 
ing, outrageous volumes, which serve to bewilder and destroy public taste. 
Nature and simplicity are now less reUshed than the highly coloured daub- 
ings with which we are so eternally annoyed. There is mair pith and feel- 
ing in the expression o' Jeannie Deans, ''she spoke sae like Auld Lang 
Syne," in her recognition of her sister, than in hundreds o' the crackbrained 
pages employed in vain to touch the heart. 

EDITOR. 

How beautifully Shakspeare and Scott illustrate the simplicity of thoucht 
and nature in their style. Supernatural as the Tempest may be deemed in 
l^ot, and for the greater part in character, yet Shakspeare has, with the 
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purest nicety of genius, trusted to the a^ncy of natural languaffe, avoiding' 
that straining and stretching of expression which certain writers nave grasp' 
ed at, unceasingly, in their attempts to reach their unreachable conceptions, 
thereby rendering their works, for the most part, mystical, bombastic ana 
unintelligible. Words are the signs of ideas, €ind unless we can understand 
the one, there is little chance of our comprehending the other; the crazy at- 
tempts to embody crazy imaginings serve but to show the caricature in more 
cosu-se and vulgar colours. 

CLATTERPENNY. 

Aye, just suppose such a subjec in the hands of Shelley, Leigh Hunt, 
Keats, or a few other worthies I could name, even Byron, ludgin^ by what 
he has done, and great doubtless as he was, would hae rendered it unnatu- 
rally metaphysical, and may be not far removed from the mock heroic. The 
language o' the gentle spirit Ariel is beautifully simple, and poetically natu- 
ral. Even the monster and the fiends are within the comprehension of the 
human ear and the human understanding; for the stamp of Almighty mind 
is upon them, which sdl the extravagant coinage of the wildest fcmcy could . 
not, cannot counterfeit, or pass current. Gentle Ariel says, "This night IVe 
flown o'er all the habitable fflobe." The poet has made his sph-it simply 
say this, without describing wnai sort of wings were outspread, or how many- 
miles an hour he traversed the blue vault, or how the earth or sea look'd un- 
der his airy fl^ht, nor stopp'd to describe a ray of lij^ht dancing on the point 
o' a needle. He accomplished his mission, and made his ag-ency complete* 
Purity and simplicity of thought beget simplicity of style. The true magi- 
cian uses but the wand of nature, dipp'd in the fountain of imagination. The 
mere conjuror laps himself in robes of many dyes^ covered wi' false orna- 
ment to dazzle the eye and bewilder the understandmg, and conceal, if possi- 
ble, the imposture; the one worships the idol, art; the other, at the sacred 
shrine of light and inspiration. 

ExanisrrE. 

Why, really this is dreamy stuff; the only good points I ever saw about 
Ariel were a ffood leg, and a pretty song about a sucking bee— and all I ever 
heard about flying was on a bat's back: so, of course, the wings were leather. 
—By the bye, was Ariel male or female, for I have always seen a womcm in 
the part? 

CLATTERPENNY. 

I dare say, under ony circumstances, ye wad be nae great judge— the 
noun wou'd be enough for you, without caring muckle about the gender. 

EXQUISITE. 

I am not very particular about doubtful things. 

CLATTERPENNY. 

Weel, sir, there is ane thing there can be no doubt of. 

EXQUISITE. 

What is that, sir? 

CLATTERPENNY. 

That ye'll never set the Delaware or the Schuylkill on fire by your wit or 
your critical acumen. 

EXQUISFTE, 

Talk to me when supper 's ready, and I'll give you a specimen. Careless 
and I are the only parties that understand good things; and he has been nod- 
ding this half hour. 

CARELESS. 

I don't care a pinch of snuff for your observations — there, Glatterpenny 
will be quiet for the rest of the evening, for I have upset his snuffbox. 

EXQUISFTE. 

Don't be too sure of that, for he generally carries a ccmister in the poeket 
of his horrid fearnaught. 

CLATTERPENNY. 

You're right, sir, enough to fill the haggis bag of twa sic loons as ye are; 
the pockets of my fearnaught, as you call it, are filled wi' mair sense than your 
heads ever earned; and tnat I have nae doubt is horrid to your understand- 
ing; and when it's buttoned upon me, it covers a heart that dreads naught— 
mmd that, sirs, do you understand that, Exquisite? 

CARELESS. 

Do you understand that, Exquisite? 

EXQuisrrE. 

Ah! no, not exactly, something about hagjgeese stuffed with snuff, I dare 
say, a comfortable dish for the gentlemen of the north, and fear and dread 
naughts, something from the — an!— the rocky mountains, where i| iwMcHp* 
safely washed do^ with aqua fortis. b,g,t,zed^y ^i:^ aglL 
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EDITOR. 

A truce to this nonsense, and let us proceed with our evening's convowk- 
tion. 

EXQUISITE. 

Evenings, my desu- Stemhold? two roust have rolled into one; and this 
must be the morning of the third day. and though the grass may have grown, 
yet the trees of your confab have yielded no fruit. However bright the greater 
and lesser lights and the stars may be, when the eve shall behold them, and 
opportunity unfold them, we must have consumed more than one half the 
tone of creation in hstening to absurd disquisitions on banks, poetry, misery 
and style; it''s all stale, flat and unprofitable. 

RATTLE. 

A good deal like your thoughts, Exquisite! 

CLATTERPENNY. 

And they are not the most reverent on occasion, but that's neither here 
nor there; out what were ye going to say. Rattle? I like to hear you, for ye'rc 
a clever sensible chield, and that's mair than I can say of a' my acquaintance. 
I'm feared we hae lost the thread o' our discourse wi^ their nonsense here. 

CARELESS. 

Perhaps, Exquisite could furnish you with one, for he generally sews on 
his own buttons, repairs his own breeches, and never traveb without a house- 
wife, well stuffed with implements, for his necessities. He always has a needle 
and thread to fit him for dinner, and a pair of scissors to prepare him for bed. 

CLATTERPENNY. 

And you mi^ht add, a bottle o' ink for white seams, or a hole in a black silk 
sock, over whity brown hose. 

RATTLE. 

Why, Clatter penny, you must be the devil! 

CLATTERPENNY. 

No, sir, a very distant relation, I come frae the north. 

RATTLE. 

Well, there is nothing like distinction, and I hope you will never lose yoiir 
caste. Don't vou admit, Mr Clatter penny, i£ the thoughts flow freely, the 
language will oe simple and pure? Sentence making is a common fault, and 
it is done by the pen and the eye; the feelings and Uie treasury of the brain 
have no share in such compositMn. Writers of this stamp deserve to be in- 
dieted for uttering base coin, and disturbing taste; but a sentence of outlawry 
has long been pronounced, and they are beyond the pale of the Muses' Court 

CLATTERPENNY. 

Such fellows as Bulwer, for instance, and his AamodetisM particular, as 
it regsu-ds morals and behef, which, nae doubt, hae sustained mankind in all 
ages o' the world, in ^de fortune, and through bad, necking at the mystery 
o' existence, calling it a mere trick o' custom, and that there is nae more 
mystery in the cauTd marble than in the Ufe o' the peopled earth, air ot water; 
that all is but our ain ignorance. Knowledge has been given to supply the 
wants o' man's existence; nay, to extend far beyont his wants, to gie him 
luxury, and enlighten and prepare his mind for a higher state o' beins . All 
that can gie happiness, has been bestowed, and, yet, we affec to disbeUeye 
the Source o* alt power and §ood, and trust to chance. How debasing! belief 
is eimobling. and leads to high thoughts and dignified actions. Chance is the 
mere animal self of the brute, which says, "let us eat and die," We have not 
the strength or speed o' the horse or the lion, but we possess a power supe- 
rior to both. We can check the swiftness or curb the strength of the ane, and 
tame, case and overthrow the ither. Intellect, the breath o' his nostrils, who 
made ana governs in harmony the great whole, proves that there is a God, 
and that he made man afler faiis own image. Ammal instinct flies from the 
roaring waters, man rides upon their bosom, in their wildest fury, and bears 
the means of knowledge and of life to all the ends of the earth. Without refer- 
ring to revealed religion^ does not all nature cry aloud that there is a Grod? 
do not the wild tribes beheve in a hereafter? does not the Indian worship the • 
rising sun, and believe in the hunting grounds (^the great Spirit? Do not the 
Moheunmedans bdieve in Paradise and the embraces of the Houris, blessed 
by the Prophet? Awa! then, wi' the vile brute doctrine o' chance. 

RATTLE. 

Bulwer's spirit is fairly abroad in Asmodeus, and we may fairly say he is 
inspired by the devil. It is a rambling, shambling, clever, ffoodfornothing sort 
of a production, (thanks to Le Sage,) and yet worth ail nis other books put 
together. He appears to more advantage and writes with greater &cuity 
as a critic and satu-istr than he ever did as a novelist , ^ ^^ i ^no ip 

_, , CLATTERPENNY. Digitized by ^OU^[L 

That 6 true, notwithstanding his sneer at the mannerism, as he is pleased 
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to say, of Scott, Jthcvigh I really dinna ken what he means by the expression, 
I h(H)e he kens nimeelf,) and his hyperbolical praise of Mrs Hall, for ner Buc- 
caneers, which might grade wP Bulwer, but nae farther. 

EDITOR. 

He still clings to the Newgate Calendar; filth and the gallows are obiects 
of special delight to him. Men of title ana of rank, daring to amuse them- 
selves or the public, by writing novels, travels, or for reviews or annuals, ac- 
cordins: to his dogmas, commit a crmie the moment they lift the pen, unless 
they chance to belong to the radical side of the question; then murder is vir- 
tue. *1 do not," says this nonpareil, "wish to be made into two volumes.-' 
I should think one a dose, his biography ought to be written by himself, or 
vanity would die. 

CLATTERPENNY. 

Hech, sirs, it's just awfu'.— He tells us those papers fulfil, for the Monthly, 
the same objec, as the noctes o' Blackwood's Magazine. • Indeed! we ou^nt 
to be thankfu' for the in/ormation, for surely the world wou'd never hae ait- 
covered this great secret without it. Modesty is a jewel of price. 

RATTLE. 

Bulwer, however, deserves great praise for the liaison with Julia; it is all 
passion, and the perfection of that passion which he describes. There is more 
nature, knowledge of its movements, and good understandable writing in it 
than all I have hitherto read of his. 

CLATTERPENNY. 

The History o' Love is admirable o' that kiiid o' love, as ye observe, is per- 
fect, but what relationship it bears to the noctes o' Blackwood, I am at a loss 
to discover; their plan seems as distinct as the north and south poles. 

EXaUISITB. 

Then all that can be said of it is, that it is as distant as your relationship to 
the devil. 

CLATTERPENNY. ' 

By mv certies, sir,' ye are as good as a chorus, and come in wi' something 
apt at the end o' an act, to keep the audience frae cracking peanuts and gang- 
ing to sleep. I wish you could keep them frae bar^ins' the doors, aod maung a 
noise, or persuade them to keep their seats. Seel Rattle and Careless are 
helping themselves to brandy and water, and no very sparingly, but it's just 
like the deevils, that ne'er can bide till the time comes. 

EDITOR. 

Our style and manners want great alteratioUj but it cannot be done in a 
moment. Rattle is self willed, and Careless, his brother in the peccadillos 
of life. I assure you, Mr Clatterpenny, I am delighted with your disquisi- 
tions tonight, and I must say that your countryman, Gralt, among the modern 
writers, comes nearest to my view of the subject which we have so freely dis- 
cussed. 

^ CLATTERPENNY. 

There is a simple, quiet, sometimes sly humour about Gait, that is de- 
licious, always in accordance wi' nature, and the perfectness of his subjec. 
whether as it regards the description o' an auld mense, the peculiarities and 
truth o' a Domme, or an auld maid's charEwster, together wi' that o' a tra- 
velled man o' the world, a fortunehunting knight, a noble spirit bursting into 
life, a fine laddie or a douse bonnie lassie. A strain o' rationality, o' amusing 
remark, cmd o' educated simplicity, runs, like a limpid stream, through the 
whole of his writings; he is the very antipodes of such fUghty, rambling, 
spouting litterateurs, as are to be found.in the Shelley and Bulwer schools, 
whose plots are extravagance, and their morals, baseness emd absurdity; his 
logic and his metaphysics are thrown before ye» in the maist clear and perspi- 
cuous light, his language is both pure and erudite. 

EXQUISITE. 

Clit, clatter— confound the name— is mounted again. 

CLATTERPENNY. 

Yes, sir, and the spurs are as sharp as ever; but Pm on a^de steed, and 
if ye dinna force me, ther'U be nae occasion to use them; and, therefore, un- 
less ye are inclined for a race^ I'll ganff quietly. Gait is exquisitely natural, 
simple, pointed and characteristic; all he nears or sees never aporoaching to 
absurdity or caricature. His portraits are living; likenesses; Bulwer is mys- 
teriously mystical and absurdly speculative, visionary and metaphysical, 
straining the powers of his mind to coin language equaf to the display of his 
wild thoughts, and seeking to conjure a monster that must destroy him. For- 
saking the paths of nature, he follows the track of dark Grerman scepticism > 
and Lucretius's doctrine ofatoms— hejiunts character through hidden ways- 
wi' a foul meteoric liffht, that suflbcates and consumes, while it shows rot- 
tenness, and throws the distance into utter darkness £uid oblivion. The kindly 

VOL. III.— NO. If VI. I 
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and ennobling qualities and feelings of man, he either keos not or avoids. 
Qalt is a philosopher and a philanthropist. Bulwer is a mass of trotd)led 
dreams and incubi. Gait looks at the visible world with a clear and periect 
eve, Ut by mideratanding; what he sees he describes vividly; every light and 
snade of the picture is touched with precision. Perhaps ms power over the 
passions disna deserve very high praise, though where he has pressed the 
strings, the action has at once swept to his purpose. His imagination is not 
of a lofty or gorgeous kind; he has been imable to grapple wi' tne courts and 
chivalry o' olden time, therefore, "Southennan," wi' bnonny Mary Stuart, and 
that part of "Rothelan," touching Edward the 3d, is weakly sketched— the 
actual state of court society of those days, and the actors in the scenes may 
account for this savouring of the artificial, rather than the naturaL The court 
and times of the Georges 3d and 4th would have suited him better. Seeing is 
believing, according to the auld saw, and Gait maks ye see, and ye maun 
believe, when he paints the life he has himself seen— then truth is in evenr 
Kne and tint. His description of the plague of London shows he has the/e€^- 
ings at will, if the passions are sometimes beyond his control. In truth, no 
man has painted the Jife you see, so weel as Gait, except David Wilkie. Their 
delineations are equally forcible, though their groupings are often essei^iedly 
different. What I mean to say is, that neither ot them is exactly at home 
among the highest regions of imagination; fancy, nature, simpUcity and taste 
are their proper sphere — they can show you what they hae seen, and tell ye 
what they hae heard; but the beings of other ages and other lands seem 
beyond their grasp. In fact, creating from imagination, peopling the heights 
or depths of revelation, sund making sublimity familiar to the eye is not their 
forte— they ken naething about monsters, unless they be in himian shape; or 
angels, but as the bonnie daughters of Eve. wha,l hae nae doubt, was a 
perfect model of a woman, notwithstanding her k)ve of a "golden pippin," 
and a fine apple, I am sure it was. 

RATTLE. 

•' That's a most happy conclusion, Clatterpenny, though in forbidden fruit, 
and I hope it may not prove the apple of discord, nor the pips stick in our 
throats. But see, Sternhold begins to bristle, and shows his teeth. 

CLATTERPENNY. 

They seem sharp enough, but let us hope that he'll no bite, even if his back 
should be up, and nis mouth open— there's nae cure for hydrophobia. 

ExamsiTE. 
And a mad dog is rather a dangerous animal. 

. EnrroR. 
Is it not enough to make one mad; here you are continually prating, prais- 
ing, and running full tilt your fond career of foreign authors and foreign lite- 
rature, when our own ought to claim attention— do we not abound with 
choice spirits? 

RATTLE. 

Yes, but those who can and ought to write for the honour of their country, 
will not; we are therefore deprived of the pleasure their works would ^ve, 
and the delight we should have in cheermg their b^uities, tickling their 
faults, and hunting their enemies. But the truth is, Irving. Cooper, Halleck. 
and other high souls have abandoned the league; and so the American sys- 
tem 8ufi*ers, and we cannot fly at small game. 

CARELESS. 

Here comes Doolittle, the very personification of the American System,— 
and at his heels,— another— , 

Enter Doolittle arid A granger. 

Not an American System, I ^ess, but a pretty considerable of a friend 
to it, I reckon, and when the Irish system jines^ln, the hull a'nt slow, I tell 
y'u. 

RATTLE. 

Oh, he has adoptedthephraseology of Doctor O'TooIe, and it's a part of 
his sustem. 

STRANGER. 

Didn't I hear the name of O'Toole, gentlemen? Oh! to be sure I did— and 
allow me to add that the gentleman so nonourably mentioned has been long 
famed for an extent of learning that has always puzzled the learned— at the 
same time, gentlemen, it would ill become me, situated as I am, to enter int» 
an elaborate hyperbole of my countryman, from Dunffarvey; for though it 
may not appear to you, gentlemen, I am from the sod. I ivill therefore throw 
the rems on the neck of casuistry, and let sincerity speak for itself— and in 
sayiMf this, gentlemen, I lay no stress on the pride of introduction, for my 
triend 18 above the vulgarity of such a sacrifice. We are in the land of liber^ 
and all equally free, you know, so I will take my seat, and I shallnot be easily 
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STRANGER. 
DOOLITTLE. 
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moved to speak more than I think proper, or drink less than may be agree- 
able. I will not, gentlemen, call up the flowers of speech and the %ures of 
rhetoric that are glowing in my mouth, and sporting on my tongue, but once . 
I get my legs imder the mahogany, gentleman, by my soul, I'm like the man in 
the stocks— you'll perceive I'm no starter; no, by my honour, so we'll bumper 
America, and the system of Doolittle at home or abroad. 

, RATTLE. 

Isn't that Mr P. 

No, it's Mr B. 

Not Power. 

No. Brien. 

Cry Oh! honey, and it's hit* 

Oh, O'Brien! 

O'BRIEN. 

Oh, once is enough, we never ffive friend or foe an opportunity of crying 
out twice in either ccise. An Irishman is not fond of repetition; when any 
thing is to be done, we're offhand in a moment. 

RATTLE. 

The Public is of a different opinion, and as fond of Irish repetition, as it is of 
Irish reputation; indeed, it would be extraordinary if it were not so— we 
have had such a sample of Irish Power, that the quality has induced a large 
demand for the quantity— which will bear repetition as oflen as the article 
can be brought to market 

o'brien. 

O! if it's help or fun, I don't mind that: we should always yield to the wishes 
of those we live with — it is but due to tnem, and a compliment to ourselves, 
€Uid that's what I am mighty fond of. 

clatterpenny. 

Dinna speak in parables, sir. Tell Mr O'Brien, that we hae seen his coun- 
tryman, Mr Power, and esteem him highly, baith in his private and official 
capacity. In fact he is an honour to his country, and his profession, which I 
aver without fear of contradiction, and see him when ye like, as the Irish Am- 
bassador, or Domine O'Toole, he is ecjuaUy excellent.* He has given besides 
gude specimens of hterary ability, baith in a novel form and the Drama; his 
"Lost Heir" and the "King's Secret," his '*St Patrick's Eve" "Etiquette" 
and "Paddy Carey" are weel keepit, and worthy of a large perusaf. It is 
really delightfu' to gang to the playhouse of your city here; the entertain- 
ments are aye weel chosen — ^the actors exceedingly weel versed in their 
business, ana calculated to afford ^eat pleasure to all who hae sense and 
taste enough to devote a few of their evening hours to an exhibition of talent 
properly oirected, which always renders the playhouse a place of rational 
amusement. 

editor. 

Yes, Mr Clatterpenny, you may say and say truly, that our Chesnut street 
Theatre is oiow in the very best oraer, indeed how could it be otherwise, 
conducted as it is hymen of character, good sense, skill and industry, who sit 
not down wrapped in their superciliousness, while the world runsbefore them 
— and are not such (ools as to suppose that antediluvian notions could last 
forever. Their introduction of the Kembles, Power, and the Woods and 
others have called back our early and delightful recollections of Cooke and 
the best days of the drama. There is an excellent company and the public 
appreciate the spirit and indefatiffability of the managers— for their benches 
are always well filled, and graced -by beauty and fashion. Some of the plays 
acted there this season would do honour to any theatre, in any country; the 
managers and the players may rest assured, that when talent and propriety 
of conduct go hand in hand, they will be followed by respect and success. 

♦It is strange that Clatterpenny, in speaking of Irish talent, and Power's admi- 
rable representations, omits all mention of the excellence of his countryman, Mr 
Maywood, the accomplished actor, and manager, whose impersonations, whether 
of Scotch, or of other highly wrought characters, where nature, feeling, passion or 
peculiarity is required, stands preiminent. We hope that the simple, modest feeUng 
of country is the cause. But to our opinion, often previously expressed, we will now 
add that our citizens may boast of having seen the perfection of Irish and Scotch ^ 
personation, during our present playgomff season. We need but instance Mr 
Power as Paudeen O'lUfterty, and Major O'Dogherty, and Mr Maywood as Sir 
Pertinax, and Bailie Nicol Janrie, Caleb Balderstone, etc.>-ED. 
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CLATTERPENKY. 

A pla3ractor and a manager shooldbe a man of reading, asdiolar and gat- 
tiemam idle habits, i^orance and vulgarity suit not their vocation. The chil- 
dren 01 Thespis should ply the '*cauk and keel" wi' care; the gathering time 
of fortune is unco brief; and the cauld blast of adversitV blaws o'er the hiB, 
before the winter gemal is filled; even the wisest tak na^care enough— some 
ofthe most fortunate of the dramatic lads hae of late been obligated to* ask 
for Benefits, when they ought to hae been able to confer them. 

CARELESS. 

Where's Scalpem? 

RATTLE. 

Gh>ne in search of Q,uery, or following Black Hawk. 

EXQUISTTE. 

I hope 80, he may prove useful to him. 

DOOUTTLE. 

Why, yon darn'd creturs! Pve brought along a contributor, that's a going 
to be about as good as the hull on ye with all your long yarns. 

o'brien. 

By my soul! you may say that, I'll spin a jrarn as you call it, to say little of 
it's elegance, as long as the longest and longer too, and never flinch till the, 
cock crows in the morning. 

DOOLTTTLE. 

Why, I guess we ha'nt got no sich things here— they are all roosters. 

o'brien. 

Roosters? oh! by St Patrick. I'm a rooster when I get a dasent whisky 
night cap on, and safely under the blankets. By my honour, gentlemen, Fm 
proud to be allowed to enter your association, and by my sacred honour, 1 
shall pass mv evenings at Saint's, and nobody will prevent my entirely en- 
joying m3^elf among such a set of free fellows. I spiak my sentiments, een- 
tlemen, let sn^ one dispute them, and bv the crook of St Paddy, I'm for f' 
either on one side or the other. It's not ooastinf I am. gentlemen, I coi 



, I come from 
a country, that is not slow, when snapping or friendship's the word; upon my 
honour, gentlemen, they, are equally mdafferent to an Irishman. 

EXQUISFTE. 

We shaD soon draw the choice spirits of all nations into our vortex, I per- 
ceive. 

o'brien. 

Vortex? oh! that has little to do with me; I'm from the sod, and above all 
kind of humbug— I draw on no man at a short date without superior cause— 
I always give Tair play^ and I'm not particular about an argument or a long 
shot, tney are both easily determined hv Dennis O'Brien. The traders may 
please themselves; but the gentlemen or the army must mind their hits — ^that'iB 
an Irishman's motto, and we don't like talking about them. 

DOOUTTLE. 

Do you mean the hits or the motto? for that makes a darn'd sight of difier- 
ence. 

o'brien. 

Oh! take your choice, my darling, and that makes no difference, it's all the 
same to Dennis. 

DOOLITTLE. t 

I say, Rattle,what's gone with Sternhold? he looks a leetle mite sharp abeout 
the eyes, and his head don't stand still long enough to keep his spectacles on 
his nosej by the tamal, as the gineral says, he ain't chuck up to the hub to 
night I ffuess he's in a feeze about somethin, for he's jest the man to get 
along right slick. 

RATTLE. 

Oh, his blood is up about the travellers that come here, and their books, 
as if it was a matter of any consequence, what they say— we are just as we 
please to be, and those, who don't like us, may keep their own side of the 
water. 

EDFTOR. 

No, but it is anno3riiig to be told we are thinskinned when any vulgar book 
is mentioned, written by some travelling clerk of a Birmingham or Sheffield 
house, traducing our country, and ridiculing our manners and our habits. As 
you seem to laugh at all this, and think we ou^ht to treat it lightly, what do 
you suppose Mr Clatterpemay would say, irwe were to praise the Cot- 
tagers of Glenburnie, applaud its impertinence, and recommend its perusal to 
every Scot « We or abroad7^^^^^^^^^^ „^,^,, ,^ ^OOg IC 

The Cottagers o' Glenburnie is an excellent book, and had a great effec 
upon the highland bodies, to say naething o' that upon the fowland. Mrs 
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McClarty , I hae nae doubt, was joet a perfect picture, but it^ to be hoped the 
auld wiveg 6* Scotland hae learned to wash their faces, sin svne, and ken the 
difference o' a tablecloth, and the half o' a pair o' sheets. A man may now 
sit down to his dinner, and nae be obligated to eat a peck o' dirt, and gang to 
bed without ony fe€U' o' the swines' leavings. Sir, Scotland is obligated to 
Mrs Hamilton; and, therefore, ye needna cock ye're snouts at her namesake 
or the sonsie wife, Mrs Trolloi)e. Maybe, ye think voursels the pink o' per- 
fection, but by my soul! ye'll wait a wee. Amang a' tneir blethers, nae worth 
a bawbee, they may have telle4 ye some wholesome truths, as I deure say 
mony travellers hae done. 

o'brien. 

Is it travellers you're a spaking of? did'nt "Jaunting Carr*' as they called 
him, travel in Ireland, and Mr Twiss,^the Honourable Mr Twiss? Honour- 
able! by my soul! the^ put his honour where it ought to be, and where he 
might see himself, without mistaking it for anybody else; we put him in a 
situation where it Tyould have been difficult to keep his nose out of water, 
and it would puzzle the devil to tell the hands he went through— that's the 
way to serve such fellows. OhI I see what ye are at, and it appears I'm in 
at the heel of the hunt here— 

ExauisiTE. 

But not at the death. 

o'brien. 

Oh! life or death, it's all the same, by my soul, I have as keen a nose as the 
best of you, and I'll make myself at home m the crack of a pistol. 

CLATTERPBNNY. 

That's a sharp introduction; but you, gentlemen o'the Green Isle, snap at 
expression like a dog at a heme, and hae an ear for sound, and a tongue for 
wit and humour. 

o'brien. 

Yes, by my soul, and a mouth for eating and drinking— that's to wit, for 



here's the table smoking, Eind the glasses sparkling, and that's my humour, 
Mr Clatter penny, and here's for a taste, if it's all the same to you. 

clatterpenny. 
And by myr soul, lad, ye seem unco fond o' your taste, and the deil a far 
we'll be hemnt you: you'll find warm supporters here. 

o'brien. 
That I'm sure of when I have a Rattle on one sidej and a Clatterpenny on 
the other. 

ALL. 

Bravo! bravo! 

clatterpenny. 
Od, sir, ye hae a clever tongue in your head. 

o'brien. 
'Faith, I have, and a dacent set of teeth to support it; so I'll trouble Mr 
Sternhold for a bit of the canvass back, while Clatterpenj^y helps me to 
sauce. 

clatterpenny. 
Wi' a' my heart, sir, it's an illustration of life; it's baith sweet and sour. 

o'brien. 
Then, my dear Clatterpenny, it's like a Scotchman's tongue. 

clatterpenny. 
Or an Irishman's temper— that's a better simile. 

RATTLE. 

Doolittle, you've missed something this evening, we have had along disser- 
tation on style. 

o'brien. 
And here's a pretty dacent comment upon it, and I think my friend, Doolit- 
tle, would have been amazingly sorry, if ne had missed this. 

clatterpenny. 
Ye are a glib gabbit chield, and if ye sing as weel as ye speak, ye're a rare 
commodity. 

o'brien. 
Sing! Oh, I was born singing. We are all so in Ireland, bating the qualifi- 
cations; but as w^don't sing ludian, it's no matter. 

exquisite. 
Ah! there are none can sing but the Italians. 

o'brien. 
Never mind, sir, we spake to the purpose and that's the same thing. 

DOOLITTLE. ^(jIp 

As I brought you here, I guess I may ask you to give us a specimen, o 
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o'brien. 
Oh! never fear me. it's offhanded I am, my darling, lave an Irishman 
alone. He never spoils a good thing by refusing. 

SONG. 

Air, the " VcUe ofAvoca?^ 

Here's a health to the land where dear liberty reigns, 
And a sigh for poor Erin, borne down bv her chains. 
Here's an arm for the contest, when lea by the brave, 
And a heart warm with love— to dear woman a slave. 

For my country I live^ for my country I'd die. 
Oh! my soul swells with rapture, yet tears fill my eye. 
When I think of the clories that hallow your fame. 
And yotnssons, but the Exile, and you, but a name. 

Green Isle of the West! where faintly the string 

Of your own native harp in sadness may ring, 

While the shamrock, that wreathed the fond pledge that you gave. 

But withers, and dies, as it creeps o'er your grave. 

Yet the daystar shall rise, and the hour, it shall come. 
When freedom's blest spirit cries, "Erin's my home." 
The hearts and the hands of thy children, the while, 
Are for thee and with thee, my own lovely Isle! 

ALL. 

Bravo! bravo! O'Brien's health and song in a bumper. 

RATTLE. 

Shut the doors. Saint, and keep out intruders. Clatterpenny is going to 
give U8 "Willie brewed a peck o' maut;" so let's have the lemons, the sugar, 
and the warm water. 

o'brien. 
An excellent move, gentlemen; always lave care outside; and may Maga 
long enable us to enjoy our "Evenings at Saint's." 
The Free Fellows, as the doors are closed^ join in chorus- 
Hurrah, for the Land of the Eagle! hurrah! 
Be its glories eterne as the daybringing star! 
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Tke Late Gen. Coffee. — In his journal, the Nashville Republican, ot the eleventh 
of January, Mr Alien A. Hall has assailed us with that rancour and scurrility 
which gives so flagitious a character to the American daily press. Under the head 
of Obituary, in our number for October, we annexed a very brief comment to the 
official epitome of (Jen. Coffee's exploits, which, we believed, was merited; and 
this annotation, it appears, has inspirited Mr B.all to assail us with the bitterest 
hostility. Though very laconic, our remarks, perhaps, were energetic, for we 
felt, and shall ever feel the profoundest sympathy for that illfated race whom de- 
moniacal expediency has sworn to exterminate. But Mr Hall should not have for- 
gotten both courtesy and selfrespect. He should have remembered that foaming 
rage is an unwary antagonist, and that there is such a principle in nmn as Mental 
Dignity, which spurns, but hurls not back, the inglorious epithets he so wantonly 
applies. 

We have perused the letter of Grov. Carroll and Col. Armstrong with respect; 
and we probably erred in saying that Gen. Coffee had unhappily distmguished him- 
self dunn^ the Seminole War. But there is no doubt of nis activity in the cam- 
paign ag;ainst the Creeks; nor, in our estimation, can the historian hesitate a 
moment in the assertion that the hostilities of the period were characterised, on 
either side, by the most relentless atrocity. In proof of this, let us examine an of- 
ficial letter of the late general whom Mr Hall is so anxious to canonize. 

"A detachment of soldiery had been sent under the command of Gen. Coffee to 
destroy the Tallushatches towns, where the hostile Creeks had assembled. The 
enterprize was executed in styles as it was termed, but, in the name of mercy, in 
what style! The towns were surrounded before the break of day. The inhabitants, 
startine from their sleep, flew to arms, with beat of drums and hideous yellings. 
The soldiery pressed upon them on every side, and met with a desperate resistance 
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—but what Was savage valour against the array and discipline of scientific war- 
ferel The Creeks made gallant charges, but were beaten back by overwhelming 
numbers. Hemmed in like savage beasts surrounded by the hunters, wherever they 
turned they met a foe, and in every foe they found a butcher. **The enemy re- 
treated finng," says Coffee in his letter, "until they got around and in their build- 
ings, where they made all the resistance that an overpowered soldier could do; 
they fought as long as one existed, but their destruction was verv soon completed; 
ow fnetk rushed up to the doors of the houses^ and in a few minates killed the tost war^ 
rior of them; the enemy fought with savage fury, and met death with all its hor- 
rors, without shrinking or complaining; not one asked to be spared, but fought so 
long as they could stand or sit. In consequence of their flying to their houses, and 
mixing with the families, our men, in kilhng the males, /nlled and wounded a few 
of the squaws and children." 

So unsparing was the carnage of the sword, that not one of the warriors escaped 
to carry the heartbreaking tidmgs to the remainder of the tribe. Such is what is 
termed executing hostilities in style!. Such is the modern imitation of Jewish ven- 
geance in the devoted land of Canaan! 

Is this humanity 1 Is this civilization! The Indians were butchered in their wig- 
wams and among the sepulchres of their fathers: and their wives and children 
were bayonetted amidst the smouldering ruins of tneir only home by the Christian 
soldiery of Gen. Coffee; yet their slayer, we are told, was an immaculate commu- 
nicant and a most venerable citizen. Be it so! we trust he repented, or his death- 
bed could not have been consoled by the promises of ihe Grospel. 

But the question, now agitated, involves the most vital interests and the dearest 
reputaticHt of our countrjr. None of the southern wars a^nst the predoomed 
aborigines were waged with greater ferocity than those, which, during the earlier 
years of the New inland settlements, darkened and desolated the Elast. We cha- 
racterize the latter as we would the former. Both were instigated by avarice and 
revenge. The territories of the Pequods, the Narragansetts, the Wampanoags 
were wanted by the Pilgrims then, as the broad and beautiful lands of the Creeks 
are wanted by adventurers now. The same measures have been pursued by the 
colonists and the republicans; namely, aggression, mockery, usurpation and 
butchery. We are careless of customary ^oZifu: opinions on this subject; with de- 
liberate investigation, we have imbibed an unalterable belief. A day of retribu- 
tion for all the wrongs, oppressions and horrors, which the expatriated or massa- 
cred Aborigines have endured, will come. The Spaniards of South America anek 
Mexico are reaping their harvest 7u>u7, and the hoarded granaries reek with blood. 
The hour will come to us, for never will the AUjusi Creator permit his creatures 
thus to perish unavenged. 

If Gjen Coffee loved his own — if he was just and benevolent in his domestic and 
social relations (assertions which we do not deny and desire to believe, for with 
his personal deeds we meddle not), so have been many of the most sanguinary and 
remorseless beings who have desecrated htunanity and made mortality imnu>rtal 
by crime. This, then, is no argument against his ruthless conduct in war; and 
the extract we have given from his own official letter will show by what exploits 
he won his martial ^lory. 

The Republican, it appears, has done with us. We neither requested nor de- 
sired that it should ever begin. Our chief regret in this matter is that an editor 
(even of a newspaper^ should dishonour himself by lowminded vituperation — ^for 
us he can neither exalt nor depress by his applause or censure. 

The generous patronage, wnich has attended this work in Nashville, we have 
not failed to acknowledge; nor shall we fail in our endeavours to send forth, from 
month to month, such a work as the intelligent and educated Tennesseeans may 
read with satisfaction. But, when called upon to express our opinions of public 
men or public measures, no human power, much less the editor of a newspaper, can 
intimidate us by violence, however much he may disgust us by scurrility. 

Postscripium. — We are hwUed and hauled^ on account of our inexpiable sin 
against Qen. Coffee, with exceeding malevolence and brutality. Mr Hunt, of the 
Nashville Banner, like a sepond zanzaleen, has baptized us with fire and fume. 
His ill manners, however, shall find in us no imitator. We should, indeed, be 
both a "miscreant " and a "miserable mendicant," could it be imagined that we 
could be degraded to the level of )k newspaper editor, or could we deign to be^ his 
fellowship or amity. Prom the first, we have scorned and abhorred the profligate 
Daily Press; and we should be^ in sooth, a fit object of commiseration and con- 
tempt, if we respected its licentiousness, or feared its blackguardism and ferocity. 

It is now five months since the brief notice of Qen. Coffee was written. We had, 
then, no subscribers at the West; nor coidd we have believed, had there been a 
thousand, that, for such a remark, we should have been assailed with such demoni- 
acal violence, and threatened with revenge and extermination. We desired to 
woimd no feelings, to excite no animosity, to provoke no retaliation.* The article 
in the Globe newspaper on Gen. Coffee was deemed a sickening ebullition of cant, 
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and it seemed to us to demand a severe rebuke. "We gave it briefly, and it was be- 
lieved that history would justify it. To that history we now appeal. Let our as- 
sailants produce, from official records and the history of the period, facts to prove, 
(not the gallantly, not the private virtues, not the personal conduct of Gten. Coffee,) 
but the humanity in war — the benevolence amidst massacre — which characterizea 
the xrareer of the Tennesseean commander during the campai^ against the 
Creeks- We will not restrict the question to any abstract point of nght and wrong 
— of insolent aggression on the one part and resolute resistance on the other. But, 
let the provocations given by the Red Men appear in their darkest colours; and let 
us fully appreciate the terrors, the wrath, the revenge of the frontier settlers. Even 
then, however much we may sympathize with their sufferings, how can we justify 
their retaliation on those who naa been degraded, despoilea and brutalized by the 
firewater of their designing foes'? How can we justify the indiscriminate massacre 
of the Creeks which Gen. Coffee permitted, if he did not commandl — Let Messieurs 
Allen and Hunt abandon their despised personalities, which we spurn and trample 
under foot, and, if they can, vindicate Qen. Coffee from the accusation of inhuman- 
ity in war. 

T%e American Institute of Letters. — At a meeting, held on the 1st of February, 
1834; 

Sumner L. Fairfield, Esq. third Vice President, in the chair. 

Dr Thomas A .Worrall, Secretary, protem. 

The following named gentlemen., naving been previously proposed, were unani- 
mously elected members of the Society, namely, 

Albert G. Greene, Esq. of Providence, R. I. 

Robert Campbell May wood, of Philadelphia. 

Dr D. Meredith Reese, of New York. 

William D. Gallagher, of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Dr John W. Francis, of New York. 

Dr Samuel L. Metcalfe, do. 

Isaac M'Lellan. jr. of Boston. 

J. B. Van Schaick, of Albany. 

Tyrone Power, Esq. 

Julius P. Waities, Esq. of South Carolina. 

The Rev. Norman Pinney, of Mobile, Ala. ' 

The Rev. S. S. Lewis, of Tuscaloosa, do. 

Charles LeBrun, Esq. of Philadelphia. 

Erasmus J. Pierce, Esq. do. 

The last of these gentlemen, with the highest liberality, has presented the Socit** 
ty with ten acres of land. A second benefit, in aid of the funds of the Institute, will 
occur in New York, early in the month, and increase the obligations of the Society 
to John J. Adams, Esq. 

Cardinal Wolsey. — How truly did this haughty prelate and gorgeous personage 
fulfi the axiom of Seneca! Rape, congere, aufer, posside; relinquendum est! His 
glory was the dream of a shadow, vanity and vapour. Per mille dignitates et in- 
aignitates laboravit in titulum sepulchri. No monarch in Christendom ever ri- 
valled this overbearing priest in his magnificence and audacity. He rose like a 
sea volcano and he fell like a lightning bolt. His crosier was more dreaded than 
the sceptre of the Plantagenets; his mitre more revered than the diadem of the 
monarch. Dark and degraded, indeed, was the epoch of clerical supremacy; and 
terribly have the christian nations atoned for the infatuation of bigotry and super- 
stition. Let us bring the proud cardinal before us; his pomp and state, when 
Chancellor, were even greater than those of Royalty itself. The Cardinal rose 
early; and as soon as he came out of his bedchamber, he generally heard two 
masses, either in his antechamber or chapel. Returning to his private apartments, 
he made various necessary arrangements for the day; and about eight oVlock, left 
his privy chamber ready dressed, m the red robes of a cardinal, his upper garment 
being of^ scarlet, or fine crimson satin, with a black velvet tippet of^ sables about 
his neck, and holding in his hand an orange deprived of its internal substance 
and filled with a piece of sponge, wetted with vinegar "and other confections 
against pestilent airs, the which he most commonly held to his nose, when he 
came to the presses, or when he was pestered with many suitors." This may ac- 
count for so many of the old portraits being painted with an orange in the hand. 
The Great Seal of England and the Carainal's hat were both borne before him 
"by some lord, or some gentleman of worship right solemnly;" and as soon as he 
entered the presence chamber, the two tall priests, with the two tall crosses, were 
ready to attend upon him, with gentlemen ushers going before him bareheaded, 
and crying "on, masters, before, and make room for my lord." The crowd, thus 
called on, consisted not only of common suitors, or the individuals of his own 
family, but often of peers of the realm, who chose, or were perhaps obliged thus to 
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crouch to an upstart— a character not in very great repute in those days. In this 
state the proud Cardinal proceeded down his hall, with a sergeant at arms before 
him. carrying a large silver mace, and two gentlemen, each Searing a large plate 
of silver. On his arrival at the gate, or halldoor, he found his mule ready, covered 
with crimson velvet trappings. 

When mounted, his attendants consisted of his two crossbearers, and his two 
pillarbearers, dressed in fine scarlet, and mounted on great horses caparisoned in 
like colour, of four men on foot, with each a poleaxe in his hand, and a long train 
of gentry who came to swell his triumph as he proceeded to the Court of Chancery, 
where he generally sat until eleven o'clock to near suits and to determine causes. 
With all this state, he seems to have affected some degree of familiarity; for, pre- 
vious to takmg his seat in the court, he generallv stopped at a bar made for him 
below the chancery, conversing with the other judges, and sometimes with indivi- 
duals of less apparent consequence. 

As soon as his chancery business was over, he commonly proceeded to the 
Starchamber; where, as has been, we hope truly, reported of him, "hee neither 
spared high nor low, but did jud^e every one according to ri^ht." Indeed^ amidst 
all contending accounts, there still appears to have been much virtue in this extra- 
ordinary man, who might even claim merit as being one of the chief causes of the 
rapid extension of the Reformation in England, from his sedulous endeavours to 
detect the dborders amongst the clergy at home; disorders, the knowledge of which 
was now producing such memorable events in Germany, and leading to the Refor- 
mation there also. — See " Wblsey^ the Cardinal^ aiid his Times; Courtly ^ PolUical, 
and Ecclesiaslical" by G. Howard, Esq., author of "Lady Jane Grey and her 
Times." 

The Discovery oj EveMs Diary. --Ax the beginning of April, 1813^ Mr Wm. 



mate friend Mrs MoUneux, Mr Upcoti's attention was attracted to a tippet being 
made of feathers, on which Lady Evelyn was employed. "We have all of us our 
hobbies, I perceive, my lady," said Mr Upcott. — "Very true," rejoined her lady- 
ship; "and pray, what ma3r yours bel" "Mine, madam, from a very early age, be- 
gan by collecting provincial copper tokens, and latterly the handwriting (auto- 
graphs*) of men who have distin^ished themselves in every walk of life." **Hand- 
VjrttiTigs!^* answered Lady E., with much surprise — "what do you mean by hand- 
writings? surely you don't mean old letters'?*' at the same time opeumg the 
drawer of her worktable, and taking out a small parcel of papers, some of which 
had been just used by Mrs Molineux, as patterns for articles of dress. The sight of 
this packet, though of Jio literary importance, yet containioe letters written by 
eminent characters of tne 17th century (more particularly one from the celebrated 
Sarah^ Dutchess of MarlborouShSsffbried the greatest pleasure to Mr. U., who took 
occasion to express his exceeaing delight in looking them over. "Oh!" added 
Lady Evelyn, "if you care.for papers like these, you shall have plenty; for Sylva 
Evelyn (the familiar appellation applied to John Evel3m by his descendants,) and 
those who succeeded him, preserved all their letters." Then, ringing for her con- 
fidential attendant, "Here, said her ladyship, "Mr Upcott tells me he is fond of 
collecting old letters: — take the key of the ebony cabinet, in the billiard room— -pro- 
cure a baisket, and bring down some of the bundles." Mr Upcott accompanied the 
attendant, and having brought a quantity of these letters into the diningroom, 
passed one of the most agreecile evenings imaginable, in examining the contents 
of each packet; with the assurance from Lady Evelyn, that he was welcome to lay 
aside any that might add to his own collection. The following evening, the deli- 
cious ebony cabinet was visited a second time, when Evelyn's ^*Kalendarium" as 
he entitled it, or Diary, a small quarto volume, very closely written with his own 
hand, presented itself! Although this interesting family document had been lent 
by Lady E. from time to time to her particular friends, yet she did not consider its 

"* Mr Upcott might well have expressed his unoualified love of autogbaphs, 
T ru ^^^ *"^ **» *" *^® possession of such a collection of this description, as 
the like before— for an individual— hath never been heard of. And be it further 
premised, that these precious original relics of past times are preserved in a most in- 
yiling parlourlike boudoir, fully equal to the above mentioned mysterious cabinet, 
mto which the owner freely invites every lady and gentleman who has any curiosity 
about the "olden time." There you sit and look about you, as if you were holding 
familiar converse with the great originals — whose letters, memorials, or journals, in 
their genuine, unsophisticated condition, are contained in not fewer than oke run- 
DKSD AMD nrrv rouo volumes arranged in chronological order, and coated, in an 
uncut state, in morocco and bindings.^' It is now so much the fashion to collect au- 
tographs, that wtt understand the sum of 30^. has lately been oiTdred for that of Arcb- 
bishop Crarimer." 

VOL. III. — NO. XVI. K 
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contents of sufficient impr^ance far publication; and it was not nntil the middle of 
theyear 1816, that she was induced to consent to its appearance in print. 

The reckless character of a fashionable Englishwoman is here illastrated: what 
interest did the lady of high life take in the literary toil or fame of her ancestor? 

A passage from the life of Philip Henry, an eminent English divine, written by 
his son Matthew Henry. 

"At the end of the year 1618, he" (PhilipHenrv) "had leave given him" (from 
college^ "to make a visit to his father at Whitenall. with whom he stayed some 
time; tnere he was Jan. 30th, when the king was beheaded, and with a very sad 
heart saw that tragical blow given. Two things he used to speak^f, that be took 
notice of himself that day, which I know not whether any or the historians men- 
* tion. One was, at the instant when the blow was given, there was such a dismal, 
universal groan among the thousands of people thai were wUkin sight of U^asU 
were with one consent, as he -never heard before; and desired that he nught never 
hear the like again, nor see such a cause for it. The other was, that immediatelj 
after the stroke was struck, there was, according to order, one troop mardiing from 
Charing Cross towards King Street, and another from King Street towards Char- 
ing Cross, purposely to disperse and scatter the people, and to divert the dismal 
thoughts, which they could not but be filled with, by driving them to a shift, every 
one tor his own safety." 

Considerable doubts existed reacting the place of interment of the martyred so- 
vereign; some supposing that hisoody was put into sand only at Whitehall, and the 
coffin filled with brickbats, and taken to Windsor; while others maintained that 
the corpse was buried at the latter place. Sir Henry Halford's " Acconnt^" how- 
ever, or what appeared on opening ihe coffin of King Chsurles I. at Windsor, on the 
1st April, 1813, has set this question perfectly at rest.* 

The following was the origfnal preface to a poem. — It has been composed amidst 
trials and anxieties little likelv to excite poetical enthusiasm, and less fitted to at- 
tract the interest of a world tnat smiles on and rewards only imdeserrfng pros- 
perity. It has been studied and revised in solitude by a mind preoccupied with 
unnnnent solicitudes and disconcerted by rumours of insolence and calumny. No 
intellect has judged and no voice cheered the toiling thought beyond that household 
which has met and despised the vicissitudes of the elements, aM the diversified in- 
dignities of the world in an avocatioa which injustice created and inhumanity pro- 
longs. . This is not said to win a sympathy I contenm or a leniency of judgment I 
neither expect nor desire, but to assert a right which was wrested from youth and 
is withheld from manhood. Justice demands the reversal and atonement of wrongs 
and perfidies which originated without temptation and are repeated against know- 
ledge. • 

Benignity and misanthropy are terms o( relative significance. The world can- 
not expect the serene thoughts of universal love wnen it has done its utmost to 
wither being in its bloom; and if, with a cynic spirit, it sometimes blames allusions 
to infelicities, with which it assumes to have no concern, let it remember that they 
were inflicted by its sanction or through its neglect. That genius, which, con- 
scious of bighminded and just intentions, meets nothing but frustrated hopes — 
which indulges dreams of love and beauty only to wake to the realities of hate 
and disaster — ^must be superior to humanity if it always breathes the gentleness of 
the dove over the path of the serpent, suffers without a sigh and tons without a 
reward; and that heart must be inaccessible to ev«n ordinary sensibilities which 
feels not protracted injustice and resents not merciless hostilities. 

In the Journals of the House of Commons of the 30th January 1677-8, a vote of 
supply (Seventy Thousand Pounds) will be found to King Charles IL for defray- 
ing the expenses of the solemn interment of the king his father, and of the erecUi^ 
a manument to his memory; and among Sir Christopher Wren's drawings stiU 
preserved in the Library of All Souls* College, Oxford, are the designs made 
at that time both for a mausoleum and a tomb. The design for the latter was ap- 

§ roved by his Majesty, and it was proposed to have been erected at the east end of 
t George's Chapel, at Windsor. The estimate of the expense was £43,663,^..0. 
King Charles II. received the Sevrntv Thousand Pounds: but, as Lord Clarendon 
says, "the thought of the remove of his father*s body was laid aside, and iM reason 
communicated to very /e?p, por the better discountenancing further iNQurav.' 
Elachard even says, "it was thought that King Charles the Second never sent to 
enquire after the body." And this unnatural conduct was what we had reason to 
expect from the profligate pensioner of France. 

♦ To loya! Englishmen, at least; bat the Harleian Collection eonlanis a very^ain- 

S[ilar acconni ox the body of Charles having been gibbetted at Tyburn in place of 
romwell, who, it is asserted, was buried in the midst of Naseby field* 
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T%e MoTith. if^ Fasts and FeUitities. — As the name, January, comes from Janus, 
(Nov or Noah) looking before and after the delude, so the name, February, is de- 
rived from the Roman FeraJia, feasts of purification, hence called Februa. In our 
climate, especially, it is a desolate and heartchilling month — the last and worst of 
our Atlantic winter. In more romantic, poetical and religious times, however, it 
was a season of high festival and gratuiation. On the first day occurs the anni- 
versary of St Bridget; on the second, of Candlemas; on the third, of St Blase; 
on the eleventh, of Shrovetide or Pancake Tuesday^ on the fourteenth, of pleasant 
St Valentine. The twentysecond is the birthday of our inmiortal Washington. 

With us, particularly. Saints' Days have fallen into dissuetude. Though we 
retain much of* the bigotry and austerity which distinguished the monastic ages, 
yet we have abrogated the ancient customs, rites and ceremonies which made 
those days so delightful to the tiller and the artizaa. We have gained in utility 
what we have lost in fancy and feeling. 

Feb. 3. St BUrse.-^He was Bishop of Sebaste in Armenia, and suffered Martyr- 
dom in 316, under the persecution of Licinius. by conmiand of Agricolaus, gover- 
nor of Cappadocia and the Lesser Armenia. Saint Blase is the patron saint of the 
Woolcombers. In Malcolm's " Anecdotes of the Manners and Customs of London 
during the Eighteenth Century" it is related that on the anniversary of the dueen's 
Birthday TMarch 3, 1730,) (me hundred woolcombers assembled, with their shirts over 
their clotnes, and various coloured woolen caps on their heads, in Bishopsgate, 
London, whence they went in procession to St James's Palace^ preceded by the 
steward of their company, and a person on horseback representing Bishop Blase, 
in wigs of wool, neatly curled; the bishop carried a woolcomb in one hana, and a 
prayerbook in tne other. They arranged themselves in the park facing the palace, 
and their leader addressed the King and queen, who appeared at a window, thank- 
ing his majesty for the encouragement they had received, and entreating his future 
protection. 

The order of St Blase and the Virgin Mary was ecclesiastical as well as mili- 
tary; and it took place soon after that of the Knights Templars. The badge of the 
order was a red cross, and in the centre was a medallion with the image of St 
Blase enamelled. When the knights of this order assembled in chapter, or set out 
on military expeditions, they wore on their breast the same badge embroidered 
on a white habit. 

On the sixth, in 1778, the French Alliance was formfed.— During this month, 
1584, Sir Walter Raleigh discovered Virginia. Hudson's Bay was discovered in 
1607— -and a British Colony established in Virginia, 1614. 

Fd>. 11. Shrovetide or Shrove 7\iesday.— The Scottish designation of this day, 
FaslefTU e'en (called also Fastens e'en in the North of England and the Border,) is 
much more ancient than the English. Shrove Tuesday is not to be found in the 
Anglo-Saxon; nor does it appear that there is any particular name for this day in 
that language. The Scottish language retains not only Fastems-e'enf but Yule-e*en. 
and HaWnc-e'en. They were thus designated, because all the feasts commenced and 
ended with the evening. The northern nations, even in the time of Tacitus, be- 
gan their computation of the day in this manner: this, indeed, was the original 
mode. "The evening and the morning were the nrst day." We have a remnant 
of the same ancient customs in the English words se*ennigAi and fortnight, instead 
of seven or fourteen days. 

The barbarous amusement of cockfighting, the pastime of cowards and the dis- 
grace of modem times, was permitted in some scnools in Scotland, on Fastemp- 
«'e9t, not many years ago! 

On the twelffib, occurs Ash Wednesday, the beginning of Lent, a period of pen- 
ance unsanctioned either by the Saviour or his apostles and unlmown to the pri- 
mitive church. This quadragesimal abstinence continues from Shrovetide to 
Easter, and during the unquestioned dominion of the Papacy, was observed with 
universal feeling. Few, now, we fear, save the poor ana lowly, deny the flesh its 
carnal gratifications, or desire to humble the mind by meditation on tne mission of 
the Emanuel. 

The fourteenth of this month brings the day of Saint Valentine, who was an 
ancient presbyter of the church. After a year'is imprisonment at Rome, he was 
beaten with clubs, and then beheaded, in the Via Plaminia, about the year 270, 
under Claudius 11. The modem celebration of this day is well known.— The fol- 
lowing is a beautiful 

VALENTINE WREATH, BV MONTCIOMERT. 

Rosy red the hills appear 

With the light of morning, ^ t 

Beauteous clouds, in ether clear, Digitized by vjOOQ IC 

All the East adorning; ^ 
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White through mist the meadows ahijktz 
Wake, my Love, my Valentine! 

For thy locks of raven hue, 
Flowers of hoar frost pearly, 
Crocus-cups of gold and blue, 
Snowdrops drooping early. 
With Mezereon sprigs combine: 
Rise, my Love, my Valentine! 

0*er the mar^ of the flood. 
Pluck the daisy peeping; 
Through the covert of the wood, 
Hunt the sorrel creeping; 
With the litUe Celandine, 
jCrown, my Love, my Valentine. 

Pansies, on their lowly stems, 
Scattered o'er the fallows; 
Hazelbuds with crimson gems, 
Green and glossy sallows, 
Tufted moss and ivytwine, 
Deck, my Love, my Valentine. 

T%e Rcytd Society of Literat/ure. — This institution was founded under the pat* 
ronage of George I v., June 17, 1823. If pensions should be granted for any ser- 
vices, they ought to be conferred on literary veterans; but the reformations of Earl 
Grey have annihilated the annuities of all the royal associates and the society 
exists but in name. The fourth Guelph was not utterly bad, for he contributed to 
it ELEVEN HUNDRED GUINEAS a'nm.v4iUy^ out of his privy purse; including 100 guineas 
for TWO MEDALS as Honorary Rewards adjudged to literary works of eminent merit, 
and to important discoveries in Literature. The objects of this Society are or 
were, 

1. To promote, by assistance from it<* funds or otherwise, the publication, and, 
in some cases, the translation, of valuable Manuscripts, discovered in any public 
or private Collection. 

i. To encourage such discoveries by all suitable means. 

3. To promote the publication of Works of great intrinsic value, but not of so 
popular a character as to indtice the risk of individual expense. 

4. To read, at its public Meetings, such papers upon subjects of General Litera- 
ture, as shall have been first approved by the Council of the Society; from which 
papers a selection shall be made, to be printed in the Transactions of the Society. 

5. To adjudge Honorary Rewards to persons who shall have rendered any 
eminent service to Literature, or produced any work highly distinguished for 
Learning: or Gknius; provided always that such work contain nothing hostile to 
Religion or Morality. 

6. To establish Correspondence with learned men in Foreign Countries, for 
the purpose of literary inquiry and information. 

7. To elect, as Honorary Associates, persons eminent for the pursuit of Litera- 
ture; and from these to elect Associates upon the Royal Foundation, and upon the 
foundation of the Society, as circumstances may admit. 

This Society consisted of Fellows and Associates. The Associates were of two 
classes, the /r5^ composed of Royal Associates and Associates of the Society; and 
the second of Honorary Associates, from whom the Associates of the first class 
were elected. Associates of the first class to be persons of distinguished learning, 
and Authors of some creditable work of Literature; Un ait. the Royal JSndovmenif 
and the same number on the Funds of the Society, The whole number, both of 
the Royal Associates and Associates of the Society, to be appointed by the Council 
of the Society. The appointment of the Society's Associates to take place at such 
time, and in such degree, as to the Council shall seem expedient. No person to 
be eligible as an Associate, unless recommended by at least three Members of the 
Council. 

The following were the Ten Roval AssoctateSj each of whom received £100 
per annum; unnl deprived of it by the present Whig jwremier. 

1. Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Esq. 

The Friend, Essajrs^Lay Sermons— Translation of Wallenstein — Remorse, 
a Tragedy — Poems, etc. 

2. The Rev. Edward Davies. 

Cehic Researches — Mythology of the Ancients. 

3. The Rev. John Jami'eson, D.D. F.R.S.E. F.L.S.E, "^ '> 
An Etymological Dictionary of the Scottish Language— Hermes Scythic 

and other Works. 
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4. The Rev. Thomas Robert Malthas, M.A. P.R.S. 

Essay on Population. 
6. Thomas .^mes Mathias, Esq. P.R.S. F.S.A. 

Runic Odes— On the Evidence relating to the Poems attribtited to Rowley — 
The Shade of Alexander Pope — and various other Works. 

6. James Millingen, Esq. F.S.A. 

Peintures Antiques inedites de Vases Grecs — Peintures de Vases Qrecs, de la 
Collection de Sir John Coghill, Bart. — Recueil de quelques Medailles Grec- 
ques inedites — Medallic History of Napoleon. 

7. SirWillian^Ouseley, Knt. LL.I). 

Persian Miscellanies— Oriental Collections— Travels in Persia, etc.— and 
other Works. 

8. William Roscoe, Esq. 

. Life of Lorenzo di Medici— Life of Leo X.— etc. 

9. The Rev. Henry John Todd, M.A. F.S.A. 

The Works of Spenser, etc. — Milton's Poetical Works, etc.; Some Account of 
the Life and Writing^ of John Milton — Illustrations of the Lives and Writ- 
ings of Gower and Chaucer— Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Bishop 
Walton, etc. — ^Johnson's Dictionary corrected, etc. 

10. Sharon Turner, Es^. F.S.A. 

History of the Anglo-Saxons, etc.— Vindication of the Genuineness of the An- 
cient British Poems of Aneurin, Taliesin, Lljrwarchlen, and Merdhin; to 
which are added. An Essay on the Antiquity of Rhvme in Europe; "The 
Voluspa" — The JEIistory of England during the Middle Ages, etc.— Prolu- 
sions. 

Curious Historical Iitcidenis. — Lord Mayor's Day. — The coming in of the new 
Lord Mayor, Alderman Farebrother, and the going out of the old one. Sir 
Peter Laurie, was lately celebrated by the usual festivals at Guildhall and the 
Halls of the City Companies of London: and all the ancient ceremonies, pro- 
cessions, and guttling, were duly observed. The grand procession moved from 
Guildhall, through lUng street. Poultry, Comhill, Leadennall street, Jewry' street, 
and Cooper's row to the Tower, where the members took water, (but not without 
due qualification,) and proceeded ta Westminster. On their return they landed 
• at Blackfriars, and took the usual course to the banquet by Bridge street, Ludgate 
hill. St Paul's Churchyard, and Cheapside; and this affords us opportunity to refer 
to tne ancient pageants. 

The Lord Mavor's Show is the only state exhibition in London, that remains as 
a memorial of tne great doings in the times of \\ie Pageamis. Part of a descrip- 
tion of the Show as it was managed in the year 1575, may be seen in Honeys An- 
derU Masteries. In 1585 there were children- in the procession, who personified 
the City, Magnanimity, Loyalty, Science, the Country, and the river Thames; 
they also represented a soldier, a sailor, and nymphs, with appropriate speeches. 
The Show opened with a moor on the back of a lynx. In Sir Thomas Middle- 
ton's mayoralty, in 1613, the solemnity is described as unparalleled for the cost, 
art, and ma^ificence of the shows, pageants, chariots, morning, noon, and night 
triumphs. In 1655, the city pageants, afler a discontinuance of about fourteen 
years, were revived. Edmimd Grayton, the author of the description for that 
year, says, that "our metropolis for these planetary pageants was as famoi|s and 
renowned in foreign nations, as for their faith, wealtn, and valour." In the Show 
of 1569, an European, an Egjrptian, and a Persian, were personated. On Lord 
Mayor's Day, 1671, the king, queen, and duke of York, and most of the nobility, 
being present, there were "sundry shows, shapes, scenes, speeches, and vngs, m 
partsi'^and the like, in 1672, and 1673, when the king again ^'graced the triumphs." 

At the alteration of the style, the Lord Mayor's Show^which had been on the 
29th of October, was changed to the 9th of November. The speeches in the pa- 
geants were usually composed by the Htfpoetj an oflBcer of the corporation, with 
an amiual salary, who provided a printed description for the members uf the cor- 
poration before the day. Settle, Uxe last city poet, wrote the last pamphlet in- 
tended to describe a Lord Mayor's Show; it was for Sir Charles Duncombe's, in 
1708, but the Prince of Denmark's death, the day before, prevented the exhibition. 
The last lord mayor, who rode on horseback at his Mayoralty, was Sir Gilbert 
Heathcote, in the reign of queen Anne. 

The modem exhibitions have no pretensions to vie with the grandeur of the 
^'London Triumphs." 

A Winter's Night.— ^ow brightly bums this fire and how comfortable are all 
around me! My babes are prattling and playing joyously by mv side, while the 
cold wind moans without itnd the fearful storm is dashing. Oh, fittle do ye know. > 
my dear children! the corroding cares, the bitter anxieties of thy ever devoted" 
mother. I>ays and months pass on in thy infancy and thou knowest not that she 
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must feel the chills of disappointment fen thee, or wither beneath the jpcnc of af- 
fliction, or suffer beneath the hollow professions and cold heartedness oi the world. 
But wherefore do I grieve for thee) He who lights up the golden morning dawn, 
and who tempers the wind to the shorn lamb — is He not a faithful God and un- 
changeable in his love? does be not clothe the lilies of the fieldl do not stars, a 
thousand times a thousand in number, stand in the firmament and light the dark- 
ness of ni^ht"? Then what he does he supports with his eternal power; nothing is 
lost; his kmdly and beneficent providence is over all, and not a sparrow falb to the 

g'ound without his permission. On this inclement night, shall my prayers ascend 
r ye, my two remaining babes! May your path through life be ble^ed beytHwi 
that of your poor unfortuned and unfriended parents! Spirit of my departed boy! 
be ever with me — thou art the star of hope set in heaven. Guide me thither, sainted 
child! and let our eternal elysium be thy society beneath the throne of the All Mer- 
ciful! 

Births and Deaths of same remarkable Persons. — Claude Louis Dominuiue Le 
Chasse first appeared on the stage, Aug. 1721, retired 1757, patented noble by the 
title of Seigneur Du Ponceau, died aet ^. 

CowU de Loewendal^ great grandson of Frederick III. king of Denmark, bom in 
1700, entered the army at 13, served as a private soldier «n 1713, was distinguished 
at Bergen-op-Zoom and Fontenoy. and created Marshal of France. 

Mary Ann Barbice wrote tragedies and operas, and died in 1742. 

Mindrin, the famous robber of Burgundy, first a soldier, a coiner, a smuggler — 
broken on the wheel at Valentia, May 24, 1754. A cruel monster, but like Nero 
and Jefferies, agreeable in person. 

Charlotte Hose de Chaumant de la Force, historical novelist, died 1734, «t 74, au- 
thor of Memoirs of the Dutchess of Bar, sister of Henri Cluatre. 

La Morlier died at Paris 1785, a licentious yet feeble writer. 

A. O.de Mondorge, bom at Lyons, 1727, died at Paris, 17U8. He ezceUed in 
light poetry and essays on the fine arts. 

MtidUe. AmouUj great actress, celebrated for her bon mots, bom 1744, first ap- 
peared 1757, retired 1778, and died, 1803. 

Lemierre, author of Hyperrtmestra, and 7^ vsidow of Malabar, died at St Ger- 
main en Laye, July, 1793, set 72. 

ffelvettus was bom 1715, died 1771 — an infidel author. 

Oressetf bom 1709, died 1777, at Amiens, his native place. 

Madame Belot, translator of Hume and Johnson, died at Chaillot, 1805. 

De la Popliniere. 1G92 to 1762, author of Daira, rich, eccentric, farmer general. 

Joseph Tkoula deliver, bom 1682, died 1758, best French Grammarian. 

VancansoTtf greatest mechanician of his time— he invented the automaton flute 
played. 

Berlin, autluMT of Les Amours, 1752 to 1790— called the French Tibullus. 

Philidor, whose real name was Danican, 1126 to 1795, died at London; celebrated 
chessplayer and musician. 

JRameau composed twenty grand operas, 1683 to 1764 — ^patented noble. 

Puzelvn. dramatic poet, bom 1672, died 1752. 

MiUon died, aged 66. 

Ftrdnzi, celebrated Arabian Poet, author of Shah Namah, an epic poem, died 
A. D. 1019. Heiira,411. 

Th^celebrated Arabian Abou-Ryan-ai-Byrou7Mf, travelled forty' years to acquire 
perfect botany. 

DanU, of the family of Allighieri, was bom in Florence>in 1265 and died at Ra- 
venna, Sipt. 14, 1321, while residing with Guido Novellu da Polenta, lord of that 
eity, set 56. 

Petrarch was bom at Arezzo, July 19, 1304, and died at Arqua, July 18,1374. 

Ludovieo Ariosto was bom at Re^o, 1474^ died at Ferrara, June 6, 15^. 

Ladgi PulH (^1431—1487) Florentine, author of Moraante Maggiore. 

Angelo PoUttano, bom at Monte Pulciano, July 24, 1454. 

T%e Cownt Boiardo, govemor of Reggio, and author of Orlando Innamorato, 
lived between 1430—1494. 

MachiaveUi, born at Florence, May 3, 1469, died June 22, 1527. Pietro Aretino, 
his contemporary. 

BaUista Guanni bom at Ferrara, 1537, died at Venice, 1612, SBt 76 years, author 
of Pastor Fido. 

Moncfif, real name Paradis, poet and musician, died 1770, aBt 83. 

La Hdrpe died in 1803. 

Klopstock died in 1803. 

BeaUU died in 1803. 
FT^h^h^T^* killed by a stage coach, last of Oct 1828; master of the i^ew^grk 

W. S, CardeU, grammarian, died at Lancaster (Pa.) Aug. 10, 182a 
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J. G. a Brainard dMd Sept. 1808. 

W, C. Graham shot at Hoboken in a dael with Barton, Oct. 18S8. 

Benry Mackenzie, bom at Edinburgh Aug. 1745. Author of the Man of Feeling. 

Samuel Richardsonr-V&dd to 1761. 

GoldsmUk, born at Pallas Nov. 29, 1728, died 1774; buried in the Temple Burial 
Ground. * 

Or Joknson, bom 1709— died 1783. 

Horace WalpoU, bom 1716-17, died March 2, 1797, in London. 

Clara Reeve, author of the Old English Baron, died Dec. 3, 1803. 

Cumberlwnd, bom Feb. 19, 1732, died May 7, 1811, aetSO. 

Prince Menzikoff died at Berezof in exile, 1754. 

Marshal Davoust, prince d'Eckmuhl, died in the Hotel Monaco, Paris, formerly 
devoted to oriental ambassadors, where Mehemet Rizabecq, pretended ambassador 
from Persia, lodged in 1715. Mehemet was an artful Jesuit. 

FUicaia bora at Florence July 30, 1642, died Sept. 25, 1707. 

Apostolo Zeno, bom at Venice 16619, died at Vienna, 1750— «t 81 years. 

Carlo Fmgoni, bom at Genoa, Nov. 21, 1692, died Dec. 20, 1768, at Parma. 

Francisco de Quevedo y Villegas, bom at Madrid 1580, died 1645— aet 65. 

Byrtm died in 1824, set 38. 

Mutwin died in 1824— set about 45. 

Burke died July 26, 1797, set 68. 

/Vrc, Sept. 13, 1806, SBt 58. 

/>i«, Jan. 26, 1806, set 47. 

Wm. HazliU in 1830. 

J. O. RockweU in 1831. 

Nostradamus, celebrated Astrologer, died July 2, 1566. 

Baron Cuvier died in Paris, 1832. 

Casimir Perier died in 1832. 

Gen. Lamarque died in 1832. 

Goethe died at Wiemar, 1832. 

Dr Spurzheim died in Boston, 1832. 

Sir J. Mackintosh died in London, 1832. 

Jeremy Bentkam died in London, 1832. 

George Crabbe died in 1832. 

Ftetcker, the young historian of Poland, by his own hand, died in 1832. 

Sir Walter ScoU died in 1832. 

B. C. Sands died in New York 1832. 

Dr S. L. MitchiU died in 1831. 

Dr Pascalis died in 1833. 

The mjTSterious and accomplished Count de St Germain, who seemed able to 
protract his life to an indefinite period, died at last in the palace of the Prince of 
Hesse, at Holstein, in great agony of mind. He came into life and departed, a being 
©f mjrstery. ♦ 

M. de Mezieres, uncle to Madame de Genlis, having been abandoned by his 
mother, the Marquise de la Haie, came to America, where he joined the Indians, 
became their chief and fought against the Spaniards. «• After a while, he forsook 
the forest chieftains, joined the Spaniards, married rich, and died governor of 
Louisiana. 

The Duke of Bursrundy, heir to the throne of France before Louis XVI., was 
thrown from his rocking horse, when at plav, and killed. Thus, a child's play- 
thing changed the destinies of Europe; lor had he become king, the Revolution 
prolmbly, would not have occurred. 

7^ Forger Osgood. — This unhappy gentleman, whose foUjr and frailty deserve 
coouniseration, wnile they demana punishment, vrheo. arraigned for judgment, 
was thus solenmly addressed by Judge Betts, whose unwelcome duty it was to sen- 
tence a man of education, abilities and refined feelings to fourteen years' imprison- 
ment in the Tartarus of Sing Sing. 

"A gentleman by parentage, education, and legal profession: one who had been 
admitted to the practice of attomey and counsellor m our highest judicial courts; 
allied to the most distinguished citizens, both by blood and marriage; convicted of 
crimes, long concocted, appeared an anomaly in the history of American juriCT»ru- 
dence. Judge Betts spoke of the high, honourable and distinguished standing or the 
members of the legal profef^ion, and to what eminence the prisoner, with his great 
talents, might have arrived; what honour he might have attained; what lustre he 
might nave shed around himself and family, had he pursued the course marked 
out to him by his fate; but, falling as he had, nothing remained for him but to 
be shut out from the world forever. He was to undergo an im]msonment, which, 
flpom its severity, and great length, would, if he survived it, bring him out an ola 
and dacrepid man, bowed down with age and infirmities, unable to pursue the or-' 
dinary courses of lile; that he would be shjat out from the cries of his family in 
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their utmost distress, in the hour of sickness and death; and that his fkmily, what^ 
ever may be his suffering^ in prison, would likewise be excluded from adminiflter- 
ing comfort to him in h£ d3ring hours, and that neither party would be allowed the 
consolation of administerine: to the other aid in its utmost need, nor to follow it to 
the grave after the hand of death had reached it." 

Osgood was once a respectable member of the New York bar. His family was 
among the most respect^le in the state. One of his sisters was the first wife of the 
late De Witt Clinton. Another is the wife of Citizen Qeneu Upon being hand- 
cuffed as a common felon, his feelings overcame him, and he remamed senseless for 
half an hour. He is labouring under an incurable disease, which will probably 
ahridge the wretched period of his incarceration. 

LUerary bUeUigence,—^x Moore, of Vermont, is writing a Life of the gallant 
and stalwart Col. Ethan Allen. ' 

The Rev. John Proudfit has been appointed Processor of Greek, and Dr Lewis 
C. Beck, professor of Chemistry in the University of New York. 

"A Review of the late Revolution in France" by the Hon. Caleb Cushing is an- 
nounced. 

The third son of the late Gen. Hamilton is writing the life of his heroic and ill- 
tated father, the aide de camp of Washington and the author of the Federalist. 

'Mr Tyrone Power is the brother of the Countess of Blessington,' sajrs the New 
York Mirror, and the assertion is copied by the newspapers. On the authority of 
Mr Power himself, we deny the statement. He is n^ the brother of the conversa- 
tionist, Lady Blessington. He would feel it a dishonour to be so, notwithstanding 
the confessed abilities of the lady, for she has romanticized through other media 
than her romancesi ^ 

The talents of Mr Power are sufficiently eminent and acknowledged to secure 
him fame and fortune without resorting to an aristocratic alliance. He has met 
with great and deserved success in this country as an almost inimitable actor; we 
rejoice at it, for he is a scholar and a gentleman; therefore, we regret that Republi- 
cans should deem it necessary to publish an apocryphal account of his fraternal re- 
lations with one so notorious as the Countess of Blessington. 

ObiiAtary. — Col. De Witt .Clinton, died at Matanzas, on the 13th of Decem- 
ber ultimo. The deceased was the second son of the late Grovemor De Witt 
Clinton, and was a young man of high promise. Having a talent for engineer- 
ing, he was in the days of his boyhood, placed by his distincnished father 
under the instruction of the En^^ineers upon the Great Erie Canal — and in that 
department of scientific occupation he has continued ever since — having been for 
the last four or five years attached to the corps of United States En^eers. At 
an early age he evinced many of the elevated qualities of his illustrious parent, 
and as he ^rrew up, his features and form were developed as from the same noble 
mould. He was exemplary in his morals, and the qualities of his heart wer# 
moreover such as to endear him to all with whom he became acquainted, and we 
sympathize deeply in the affliction of his relatives and friends. 

CoL Clinton was about twentjmine yeart of age. He had been indisposed, at 
times, for several years— indeed almost from the lime he left the engineer service 
on the canals in Pennsylvania. 

At Lyme, N. H., Jonathan Mason, Esq., a revolutionary pensioner, aged "35 
yeais. He was stationed at Cambridge at the time of Bunker Hill battle, and 
marched to the neck during the battle. He afterwards joined the well known ex- 
pedition under Colonel Arnold, which marched up the Kennebeck and through 
the wilderness to Canada. It is difficult to realize the hardships which these sol- 
diers endured. The deceased described them as follows.— **Tra veiling sometimes 
\}j land, sometimes by water in batteaux, all the waj a wilderness, without tents, 
without spirit, compelled to lay on the ground with no covering but our wet 
blankets, our allowance short, and growing shoner as we advanced, at length seve- 
ral of the companies became destitute of provisions, and a council was held in the 
wilderness, ana the provisions belonging to the other companies, divided. On this 
division, all each man had left was less than a pint of flour and from four to six 
ounces of meat, and we had then been thirty or forty days in the wilderness, some 
were starving and dyine, and winter was fast coming upon us, all our provisions 
were expended in two da3rs, and we had to march about five days without any 
thing to eat, in the cold and wet; numbers perished in the wilderness, and the rest 
of us did but barely survive the hardship.'^ He was at the taking of Bureoyne, 
and served at Providence, and again at New London and Groton under Cof Led- 
yard. In April, 1779, he entered the naval service on board the frigate Queen of 
Prance, commanded by Cant. John Rathbum. The frigate belonged to the squad* 
ron consisting of the Providence, the Cluecn Of France, and the Ranger, under the 
command of Commodore Whipple. Their object was to intercept tne Jaaaica- 
fleet, in which they were successful, and brought ten or twelve large ships into 
Boston, the ensuing fall. 
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CRITICAL DISSERTATIONS. 
No. V. . 
THE TRAGEDY OF MACBETH- 

BT THE REVEREND FREDERICK BEASLEY, D. D. 

Our object in this critical dissertation is to defend this admirable 
drama from tbe objections of Dr Johnson, and at the same time, to 
prove, that some amendments of the text, which have b^en propos- 
ed by him, would be ill advised. No one can entertain a deeper 
reverence for that gr4sat man, and nK>st excellent author, than our- 
self, or more reluctantly differ from hirh in opinion; We love 
even the uncourtly asperity of his conversation and demeanour, and 
the untameable ferocity of his characterta^they^denoted his can- 
dour, independence and integrity. But he was not infallible, and 
amidst the many large works, and smaller treatises, which he was 

'Constrained by dire necessity to write, he must have been more 
than human, if, sometimes, negligence and inattention, and, at 
others, a want of a thoro«gh*insight into his subject, had not be- 
trayed him into occasional errors and TnistsJices. In this attempt, 
however, we do not presume him to be in error, as this may He 
upon our own side, arid spring out of our own deficiency in discern- 
ment and right comprehension of the subject. Our plan jsHp leave 
to the reader the office of sitting as umpire upon each point of criti- 
cism, as it comes before him, and of pronouncing a decision accord- 
ing to the merits of the case. We are fully aware of the gigantic 
power with which we are contending, but truth is nwre powerful 
than any human arm, and if we gain not the victory by the force 
of this weapon, we shall most readily yield it to our illustrious an- 

» tagonist. Our object is not contest or victory, but simply truth, 
and the right interpretation of a favourite author. 

Dr Johnson commences his observations upon the tragedy, with 
a learned and well written hbtory of witchcraft and enchantment, 
in which he comprises much useful and entertaining information. 
We are not without our doubts of the justness of the general ob- 
servation with which he commences his interesting disquisition. 
**The Poet," says he, **who should now make the whole action of 
his tragedy depend upon enchantment, and produce the chief events 
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by the assistance of supernatural agents, would be censured 
transgressing the bounds of probability; he would be banished from 
the theatre to the nursery, and condemned to write fairy tales in- 
stead of tragedies.^* We think, by those who are well acquainted 
with the tragedy of Macbeth, it will scarcely be allowed, that 
Shakspeare makes its whole action depend upon enchantment, or 
produces the chief events by the assistance of supernatural agents. 
This was never our impression in reading the piece. It is true, 
witches are introduced upon the stage, and are represented as pos* 
sessed of extraordinary insight into the future, but, nevertheless, 
every event in the aWon still turns u»on natural springs, and their 
intervention might easily be dispensed with, and the whole ma- 
chinery of the play so adjusted as to proceed with the performance 
of its operations. The introduction of these half natural and half 
supernatural agents, gives an air of wildness and grotesque colour- 
ing to the picture, which greatly elevates and delights the mind. 
This circumstance has an effect upon us, similar to that produced 
by a judicious intermixture of trees, shrubbery and underwood, as 
they are found in the forest, in a park, or a lawn laid out with the 
regularity, and adjusted to the order of modern art and fashion. 
But Shakspeare allows none of this machinery of his piece to in- 
terfere with the action of the great principles of human nature. 
Although the witches are made the instruments by which aspira- 
tions after royalty are awsflcened in Macbeth, and those disclosures, 
by which they paltered with him in a doubl/^ sense, are presented 
as considerations, which had influence upon his conduct; yet, if we 
more narrowly .examine the whole course of proceedings, we shall 
find that the san^p results* would have been brought about by natu- 
ral means. After his great victories, and his elevation to exalted 
rank, why should not he, as others have done before him, aim at 
the crown of his sovereign, and drive through all extremities to 
reach it? His jealousy and apprehension .of fianquo, too, as soon as 
he had concocted his atrocious plan *would be naturally excited by 
the character of the man, and the relations in which be stood to 
the royal family, without any intimations from supernatural agents, 
that banquo's posterity would supersede his own. The same may 
be said of the language of the witches relative to the birth of Mac- 
AuS, and the removal of Birnam wood to Dunsinane, by which cir- 
cumstances he is represented to be greatly disconcerted and dis- 
couraged. The guilty tyrant would have been sufficiently unnerv- 
ed by the very sight of a brave man, whom, his conscience taught 
him, he had inexpiably injured, and by the approach of an army, 
which he could not but regard as the minister of Heaven*s wrath. 
To say, therefore, with Dr Johnson, that the action of the play is 
made to turn upon enchantment, appears to us not an entirely ac- 
curate statement, or representation of the Poet's plan and conduct 
of the drama, as enchantment seems rather introiduced to aid the 
principal design by the intervention of the marvellous, than to con- 
stitute an important material in the web. How far the sentiment, 
too, is correct, that "any writer who should now attempt to imi- 
taie Shakspeare, in this particular, and endeavour to decorate hb 
dramatic action by the intermixture of the marvellous, would be 
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banished from the theatre to the nursery, and condemned to write 
fairy tales, instead of tragedies," we may^ be allowed to question. 
The effect of such attempt would depend, for the most part, upon 
the execution. The great leading principles of our nature, after 
all, in all ages, nations and states of society, are the same, and there 
is always a strong tendency in the popular mind towards a belief 
in ghosts, witchcraft, and supernatural agency; and even ^those« 
who, by reflection and philosophy, have entirely purified their un- 
derstandings from every tincture of superstition, cannot perfectly 
shake off the dominion of such tales of the nursery over their feel- 
ings and conduct. Although we are entirely satisfied that the tales 
of ghosts, goblins and apparitions are the mere idle follies of igno- 
rance and superstition, does any one pass into a churchyard during 
the night, or through the dark entries and rooms of a large build- 
ing in ruins, without sensations of a mysterious awe, and undefina- 
ble apprehension? Why does Hamlet's ghost, when exhibited upoa 
the stage, fill \vith dread even the most confirmed sceptic? It is not 
possible for reason to obtain an entire mastery of the passions, and 
in spite of our convictions, at times, we must feel and act like the 
vulgar. It is not because Shakspeare presents to us ghosts and 
witches, at a time, in which the popular credulity was entirely in 
their favour, that we tolerate them now in fiction; but because a 
foundation is laid in the cons^titution of our nature for this kind of 
enjoyment Voltaire introduced, with success, upon the stage of 
Paris, the mj stories and superstitions of the oracle at Delphos, and 
has lost much in his Henriade by denying himself the advantages of 
the usual machinery of epic poetry. And although in the repre- 
sentation of tragic events, in order to an indulgence in any great 
degree in the marvellous, the subject should be drawn from ancient 
or remote history, that the veil of antiquity may conceal the im- 
probabilities of. fiction, yet we cannot but feel assured, that, even 
at the present day, the author need not be apprehensive in avail- 
ing himself of that kind of machinery for the embellishment of his 
tragedy, which has its foundation so deeply laid in the constitution 
of our nature. Ghosts and witches, introduced, and sustained with 
the wild dignity and unearthly majesty of Shakspeare, and recom- 
mended by such surpassing dramatic powers, would not fail to meet 
with cords in every heart which would vibrate with satisfaction, 
however chastened may be our taste or sceptical the conclusions of 
our understandings. And before bringing to a conclusion these 
preliminary observations, I would take occasion to remark, that, 
m order to relish in the highest degree, the passages of this great 
tragedian, which deal in this species of the marvellous, we should 
take care to distinguish ghosts, \vhich are supposed to be real exis- 
tences, from apparitions, which are mere deceptions of the senses, 
or what are denominated spectral visions. It is a gross absurdity 
to suppose, that the real ghost of Banquo rises and occupies the 
seat of Macbeth, when it is evident that no one but himself per- 
ceives it, and the taunting reproaches of his wife imply that he is 
the sport of his own fancy, both in the conception of the events, 
and representation of them upon the stage, much of the mysterious 
awe of the scene is taken off by the introduction of a real ghost 
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It would be as rational, in the dagger scene, to exhibit a real dag- 
ger in the air. The best test, by which we shall discriminate a 
real appearance from a delusive phantom, is to remark whether or 
not it be perceptible to others who are present, as well as to the 
person to whom it makes its appearance. In the scene of Hamlet, 
in which he is bitterly reproving his mother for her guilty life, he 
very naturally becomes so excessively excited, that his father not 
only seems to display himself to his vision, but to speak to him. It 
will be remarked, upon this occasion, that his mother neither sees 
nor hears anything unusual, and, of course, it was a mere delusion 
of the senses of Hamlet — unreal voices may be heard, as well as 
unreal objects seen, by a man greatly agitated by passion. Let us 
proceed, without further delay, to our criticisms upon the excep- 
tions which have been taken to Macbeth. We do not stop to dis- 
pute with the doctor, whether it be likely that Shakspeare used 
the expression of fortune smiling upon the rebel's "quarry," or 
whether the transcribers have not converted quarrel into quarry. 
In most of the late copies, which we have seen, the term quarrel 
is inserted, and it certainly conveys the idea with greater perspi- 
cuity. Wherever, nevertheless, a choice is to be made between a 
plain find figurative expression, in the works of this poet, we shall 
always be upon the safe side to prefer the figurative. His imagina- 
tion was so fertile, that he seems to have greatly delighted in all 
kinds of imagery. Quarry implies game, in the art of hawking^ 
and as the rebel army may readily be regarded as the game at 
which the king's forces were aiming, the expression of fortune 
smiling upon the quarry of the rebel, would be in the true spirit of 
Shakspeare's mode of writing. It seems probable to us, that the 
old copies contained the very term used by the author. 

Kinf^' But, who comee here? 

Malcolm, The worthy Thane of Rosse. 

Lenox. What haste looks through his eyes? 

So should he look that seems to speak strange things. 

Dr Johnson says,— **The meaning of this passage, as it now 
stands, is, so should he look, that looks as if he told strange things. 
But Rosse neither yet told strange things, nor could look as if he 
told them. Lenox only conjectured from his air that he had strange 
things to tell, and, therefore, undoubtedly said. 

What haste looks through his eyes? 

So should he look that teems to speak strange things. 

He looks like one that is big with something of importance, a meta«' 
phor so natural, that it is every day used in common discourse." 

We cannot think the doctor's amendment would improve the 
text. The meaning of the lines, as they stood, is extremely clear, 
and the expressions unexceptionable. 

So should he look that seems to speak strange things. 

That is, Rosse presents us the same appearance, or expression 
of countenance, as that man would present, who was speaking 
strange things to another. jgitzedbyLjOOglC 

Again Johnson says,— -^^The incongruity of all the passages, in 
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'which the Thane of Cawdor is mentioned, is very remarkable. In 
the second scene« the Thanes of Rosse and Angus bring the king an 
account of the battle, and inform him, that Norway, 

Aeeieted by that most disloyal traitor, 

The Thane of Cawdor, 'gan a dismal conflict. 

It» appears that Cawdor was taken prisoner, for the king says in the 
same scene. 

Go, pronounce his death, i 

And with his former title greet Macbeth. 

Yet though Cawdor was taken prisoner by Macbeth, in arms against 
the king, when Macbeth is saluted in the fourth scene. Thane of 
Cawdor, by the Weird Sisters, he asks, 

How of Cawdor? The Thane of Cawdor lives, 
A prosperous gentlemEin. 

And in the next lines considers the promises that he' should be 
Cawdor and king, as equally unlikely to be accomplished. How 
can Mkcbeth be ignorant of the state of the Thane of Cawdor, 
vhom he has just defeated and taken prisoner, or call him a pros- 
perous gentleman who has forfeited his title and life by open rebel- 
lion? Or, why should he wonder that the title of the rebel whom 
he had overthrown should be conferred upon him? He cannot be 
supposed to dissemble his knowledge of the condition of Cawdor, 
because he inquires with all the ardour of curiosity, and the vehe- 
mence of sudden astonishmeht; and because nobody is present but 
Banquo, who had an equal part in the battle, and was equally ac- 
quainted with Cawdor's treason. However, in the next scene, his 
ignorance still continues; and when Rosse and Angus present him 
from the king with his new title, he cries out — 

The Thane of Cawdor lives. 

Why do you drees me in his borrowed robes? 

Rosse and Angus, who were the messengers, that, in the second 
scene, informed the king of the assistance given by Cawdor to the 
invader, having lost, as well as Macbeth, all memory of what they 
had 80 lately seen and related, make this answer-^ 

Whether he was 

Combined with Norway, or did line the rebels 
With hidden help and vantage, or with both 
He laboured in his country's wreck, I know not. 

Neither Rosse knew what he had just reported, nor Macbeth what 
he had just done." 

These objections of Dr Johnson suppose Shakspeare to have 
written the first scenes of this play, with the unskilfulness of a 
tyro in the dramatic art, instead of that matchless address, which 
he always discovered. 

Could he, who was such a master of his art, have allowed one 
of the leading personages, or any of the leading personages, whom 
he introduced upon the stage, to forget at one time what but a 
few minutes before they had asserted. This is altogether incredi- ; 
ble. Instead of finding carelessness and inconsistency in these pass- 
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ages, wc think, on the contrary, we discover in them delicate 
strokes of art and touches of nature. That we may make tbb ap- 
pear, let us relate th^ facts, and a beauty will be discovered where 
there seemed to be deformity. The play opens just at the mo- 
ment in which Macbeth and Banquo were returning from the 
victory, which they had obtained over the united forces of Norway 
and the Scottish rebels, their allies. RunfK)urs were afloat in re- 
ference to the particulars of the contest, and messengers were 
coming to the king with their several statements. £ach person 
made his report partly from his own knowledge, and partly from 
what had been communicated to him from others, A wounded 
soldier first delivers a statement of what he had personally witness- 
ed. He mentions Macbeth's contest with Mac Donald, the first 
defeat of the king's enemies, of their reinforcement and return, 
and lecond onset, but he seems to have known nothing of Cawdor. 
In the mean time, Rosse comes to the king, who had received ad- 
ditional intelligence, that the Thane of Cawdor assisting the king 
of Norway, or else lining the rebel ranks with hidden help and 
vantage, they began a dismal conflict. At first, as was very natu- 
ral, he mentioned it as a certainty, tbat the king of Norway had 
been aided by Cawdor, but when the question asked by Macbeth led 
him to speak with greater precision and accuracy, he stated it as 
doubtful whether he had acted with Norway, with the rebels, or 
with both combined. We see no kind of discrepancy here, or none 
which would not be perfectly natural, in s«ch a time of tumult, 
anxiety and confusion. And, as to the circumstance, that Mac- 
beth and Banquo should have been ignorant of the fate of a man 
whom they had subdued in the battle, and taken captive, it is 
but to presume that, as commanding officers of their king^s forces, 
they had been hurried into the field by the approach of the Nor- 
wegian army, with very little comprehension of the aid which had 
been furnished him by the Scottish rebels, and, after gaining a de- 
cided victory, were returning to their king, in ignorance of the 
fact that the Thane of Cawdor was among the number of their 
opponents. The poet, surely, without any great stretch of his 
prescriptive rights, might choose to represent them as entirely un- 
acquainted with the person, or character and conduct of the 
Thane of Cawdor. The whole picture, therefore, drawn by the 
tragedian, seems to us a faithful description of what would naturally 
take place at such a time, and among persons similarly situated. 

Macbeth, Come what, come may, 

Time and the hour i-uns through the roughest day. 

Johnson. **I suppose every reader is disgusted with the tauto- 
logy in this passage, time and the hour, and will, therefore, willing^ 
ly believe Shakspeare wrote it thus: 

Come what, come may, 

Time! on! the hour runs through the roughest day. 

Macbeth is deliberating upon the events which are to befall him; 
but finding no satisfaction from his own thoughts, he grows impa- 
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tient of reflection, and resolves to wait the close without harassing^ 
himself with conjectures, 

Come what, come may, 

But to shorten the pain of suspense, he calls upon time in the usual 
style of ardent desire, to quicken his motion,— 'Time! on!' 

*'He then comforts himself with the reflection that all his per- 
plexity must have an end. *The hour runs through the roughest 
day.' The conjecture is supported by the passage in the letter to 
his lady, in which he says, nhey referred me to the coming on of 
lime, with hail, king,' " e(c. 

We presume few persons would think the proposed alteration 
of this passage an improvement. As it stands, it bears more the 
air of an easy and imsought expression of a vulgar adage, which it 
was natural in Macbeth to repeat, in that state of reverie, or ec- 
stasy, into which he had been wrought by unexpected intelligence, 
communicated both by the witches and Rosse. His ambitious 
heart, at this moment, was conceiving the guilty purpose of usurp- 
ing the crown. *Time! on!' presents too much the appeara^nce of 
a set speech for a man thus situated. He would not yet wish time 
to hasten its progress, but rather, if possible, to rest upon its wing. 
Time and the hour, moreover, are very distinct ideas, although 
they hoth denote different portions of duration. Duration also 
makes up our ideas of time and eternity, and yet they are very 
different conceptions. The expressions, therefore, as they stand, 
bear all the marks of a vulgar adage, exactly corresponding to the 
line before them, *come what, come may.' 

In the next passage criticised by the doctor, we are surprised 
that he thinks it necessary to change the phrase, Hhe dearest thing 
he owed,' into *the dearest thing he owned,' since owed is constantly 
used for owned in many plays of this author. It seems to have 
been the term by which the idea of possession was expressed in his 
time. If it be changed here, it must be changed in all cases. 

Kinff, There's no art 

To find the mind's construction in the face. 

**The construction of the mind," says Johnson, *'is, I believe, a 
phrase peculiar to Shakspeare; it implies the frame and disposition 
of the mind by which it is determined to do good or ill." 

Dr Johnson here supposes construction to be an equivalent term 
to structure, and it is frequently so used. But is it not here taken 
in another meaning, which is also very common, when it implies 
the same as interpretation? There is no art to And the mind's in- 
terpretation in the face. We speak of construing a classic author^ 
or construing the signification of any signs. The same idea is sup- 
posed to be conveyed by our meaning of the term construction as 
by that of Dr Johnson, and it is not important in which sense we 
take it, but we cannot help thinking, that Shakspeare meant by 
these words merely to assert, that the face is no certain index of 
the inward sentiments. 

Macbeth. Our duties 
Are to your throne and state, children and gervants, ^ j 

Which do but what they should, in doing every thing utzed by LjOOQ IC 
Safe towards your love and honour. ^ 
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The critics have found a strange difficulty in the plirase, "every 
thing safe towards your love and honour." Mr Theobald and 
Dr Warburton would change it into fiefs towards your love and 
honour, and Dr Johnson proposes to alter everything into nothing f 
and safe into save. We cannot conceive a difficulty, considering 
the uniformly artless style of Shakspeare. The copnmentators try 
as strenuously as possible, to put him in stilts, and by this means 
would embarrass and disfigure him. He means merely to make 
Macbeth say to his king, that they are only fulfilling their duties, 
when striving to preserve the safety of his person and empire, or to 
do everything safe, towards his love and honour. 

Lady Macbeth. Hie thee hither, 
That I may pour my spirit in thine ear, 
And chastise with the valour of mv tongue, 
All that impedes thee from the golden round, 
That fate and metaphysical aid do seem 
To have thee crownea withaL 

Johnson. "For seem the sense evidently directs us to seek. The 
crown to which fate destines thee, and which preternatural a^enu 
endeavour to bestow upon thee. The golden round is the diadem." 

But why alter the very expressions of Shakspeare, when his 
meanine is sufficiently clear? Seem or seek would imply similar 
ideas, rate and metaphysical aid denote or signify to us that yoa 
are advancing to the crown, come and let me animate you to the 
effort which is necessary to obtain it. This meaning renders all 
sufficiently clear. 

Lady Macbeth. Come, all you spirits 
That tend on mortal thoughts! unsex me here, 
And fill me from the crown to the toe, top full 
Of direst cruelty; make thick my blood, 
Stop up the access and ]>a8sage to remorse, 
That no compunctious visitings of nature 
Shake my fell purpose, nor keep peace between 
Th' effect and it. 

After remarking very justly that mortal in this passage means 
not thoughts of mortals, but deadly, murderous, Dr Johnson pro- 
poses to change the phrase *keep peace between the effect and it,' 
mto *keep pace,' which he makes to signify, to pass between or 
intervene. The words, as they stand, express by a figure, more 
beautifully than they would if changed, the idea that no compunc- 
tions of conscience may prevent the execution of her designs, or 
keep peace between her atrocious purpose and its fulfilment To 
say keep pace, for intervening, is very awkward and harsh. 

In the next criticisms of the doctor, and proposed alterations of 
the text, in the conversation which took place between Duncan 
and Banquo, having relation to the castle and situation of Macbeth, 
we cannot perceive what advantage would be gained by changing 
seat into site, or altering the punctuation, and make the line read, 
"smell wooingly," or. smells wooingly here. We hasten forward in 
this review. The doctor, very justly, remarks upon the excellent 
sentiment conveyed in those lines, in which Macbeth says to hi» 
wife, who is urging him forward in his career of guilt-r- , 

iJig^zed by VjfOOQlC 
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I dare do all that may become a man, 
Who dares do more is none. 

This is a striking instance of the moral sublime. Such senti- 
ments dart upon the miiid of the fine writer, like pencils of light 
from heaven, all feel their power, but few could originate them. 

Macbeth. Now, o'er half the world, 
Nature seems dead, and wicked dreams abuse 
The curtained sleep; now witchcraft celebrates 
Pale Hecate's offerin|?s, and .withered murder, 
Alarum'd by his sentinel, the wolf, 
Whose howl's his watch, thus with his stealthy pace, 
With Tarquin's ravishing sides, towards his design. 
Moves like a Ghost. Thou sound and firmset Eartn! 
Hear not my steps, which way they walk, for fear 
The very stones prate of my whereabout. 
And take the present horror from the time, 
That now suits with it! 

This exquisitely finished and sublime passage, too, could not be 
allowed to rest, but commentators must attempt emendations. The 
only alteration, which would amount to an improvement, is that 
proposed by Pope, who supposes that sides should have been written 
strides. This would be more significant, but, we say, let Shak- 
speare's text alone, where the sense can be made out. The expe- 
diency of this caution is strongly impressed upon the mind by what 
Dr Johnson would alter in these lines, which would change their 
meaning and destroy their force. He proposes this as the true 
residing of one part — 



• And withered murder, 
•Thus with his stealthy pace, 



With Tarquin ravishing, shdes towards his desigtf, 
Moves like a Ghost 

This proposal needs not animadversion. But his next cRteration 
discovers that he has entirely missed the meaning of Shakspeare — 

Thou sound and firmset Earth, 
Hear not my steps, which way they walk, for fear 
The very stones prate of my whereabout. 
And take the present horror from the time, 
That now suits with it. 

He says of this, — "I believe every one that has attentively read 
this dreadful soliloquy is disappointed at the conclusion, which, if 
not wholly unintelligible, is at least obscure, nor can be explained 
into any sense worthy of the author; I shall, therefore* propose a 
slight alteration, 



• for fear 



The very stones prate of my whereabout. 
And tltlk— the present horror of the time! 
That now suits with it." 

It is not necessary to give the argument by which Dr J. endea- 
vours to support this amendment, as he has evidently missed the 
very idea, which is indispensable to a right comprehension of the 
passage. Besides the improbability that Shakspeare would have 
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furnished such an instance of the bathos, as that of saving that the 
stones would prate of his whereabout and talk, the first a strong 
and the last a compaTatively weak expression, he evidently here 
shows how very nice an observer he was of the very minutest ope- 
rations of nature. He had remarked what the philosopher learns 
from the study of nature, the effect of the smallest noises upon the 
mind, when it is strongly excited by fear, or any other passion. 
Any noise, at such a moment, by turning the attention of the mind 
from the object which terrifies or agitates it, relaxes its tension of 
feeling, and affords instantaneous relief It is upon this principle, 
that the timid boy whistles as he passes a churchyard, and in the 
dark, which mitigates his apprehensions. This is the only idea 
which escaped the penetration of Dr Johnson. The want of this 
rendered the expression *to take the horror from the time,' unintel- 
ligible to him, and led to his proposal of substituting in its place 
the word talk, and the exclamation which succeeds. These altera- 
tions, which destroy the whole meaning and its beauty, would in a 
great degree evaporate in the change. Let the beautiful passage, 
therefore, we say most decidedly, remain unaltered, unless Pope's 
amendment, of sides with the word strides, be allowed, which we 
rather think would heighten the colouring of the picture. 

Lenox, The night has been unruly; where we lay, 
Our chimniee were blown down. And, as they sav, 
Lamentings heard in the air, strange screams of aeath, 
And prophesying with accents terrible, 
Ofdire combustion and confused events, 
New hatched to the woful time. 
The obscure bird clamoured the livelong night. 
Some say the Earth was feverous and did shake. 

Johnson. — ^''A prophesy of an event new hatched, seems to be a 
prophesy of an e«ent past. The term 'new hatched' is properly ap- 
plicable to a bird, and that birds of ill omen should be new hatched 
to the woful time is very consistent with the rest of the prodigies 
here mentioned, and with the universal disorder into which nature 
is described as thrown by the perpetration of this horrid murder. 
These lines, I think, should be rather regulated thus— 

Prophesyinff with ascents terrible, 
Ofdire combustion and confused events — 
New hatched to the woful time, the obscure bird 
Clamour'd the livelong night." 

Here, while the doctor imagines that he has discovered in Shak- 
speare an absurdity in asserting that there was a prophesy of events 
new hatched to the woful time, which, he thinks, seems to be a 
prophesy of past events, he forgets the greater departure from na- 
ture with which he is chargeable, in supposing that the obscure 
bird new hatched should clamour the livelong night. It must be a 
precocious little songster of the grove, which could achieve this 
task. But where is the absurdity of speaking of prophesyings of 
dire combustions and confused events, new hatched to the woful 
time? On the very evening of Duncan's murder might not a pro- 
phet have predicted, as he entered Macbeth Castle, that he would 
be murdered, that Banquo would perish, that MacdufTs family 
would be butchered, and all those dreadful evils succeed, which fol- 
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low in the train of civil warl Would not these events have been 
justly said to be new hatched upon that night, and afterwards to be 
brought to maturity? The prophet here might have performed the 
same part with Duncan, which the soothsayer did with Caesar, who, 
on his way to the Senatehouse, admonished him to beware of the 
ides of March. The whole passage, as it stands, is beautiful and 
unexceptionable. 

Macbeth, Here lay Duncan. 
His silver skin laced with his golden blood, 
And his ffashed stabs looked l3ce a breach in nature, 
For ruin's wasteful entrance^ there the murderers, 
Steeped in the colours ol' their trade, their daggers 
Unmannerly breeched with gore. 

It is unnecessary to repeat what the"doctor says of this pai^age, 
as he comes to the right conclusion at last The passage would be 
deprived of some of its beauty both by Mr Pope's alteration of 
golden into eory blood, as the one means precious, or royal, and 
the other is msignificant; and by Dr Johnson's change of *unman- 
nerly breeched,' into ^unmanly drenched/ which has no authority 
nor propriety in its favour. This is the set speech of Macbeth, 
and might have been studied and prepared. iJnmannerly refers, 
we should think, to the situation in which the swords of the king's 
attendants were discovered. But Dr Johnson accounts for the arti- 
ficial style of this speech, and strikes the mark, when, in conclusion, 
he observes: — 

**It is not improbable that Shakspeare put these forced and unna- 
tural metaphors into the mouth of Macbeth, as a mark of artifice 
and dissimulation, to show the difference between the studied lan- 
guage of hypocrisy and the natural outcries of sudden passion. 
This whole speech, considered in this light, is a remarkable in- 
stance of judgment, as it consists entirely of antitheses and meta- 
phors." 

Undoubtedly, this is the true view of the subject, and it would 
be well if the commentators had caught this hint long ago. Instead 
of throvrfng the blame of what they conceive to be errors, upon 
transcribers, let them at first be careful to determine that they are 
errors. The finest conceptions and boldest flights of genius are often- 
times recorded as mistakes and deformities, by those who are imper- 
fectly acquainted with subjects upon which the writers are speak- 
ing. In this very scene, we find in Shakspeare delicate touches of 
nature, and all the shades of feeling are denoted by the language 
and demeanour of the several characters, when the murder of 
Duncan is disclosed to them. We have seen the cold and artificial 
speech of Macbeth — hear the rest — ^Macduff is the man whose 
heart was most free from all selfish views and interests; loving his 
sovereign, and anticipating only mischief to himself and country 
from his decease, his heart is really rent asunder, an^ he exclaims, 

O horror! horror! horror! Tongue nor heart 
Cannot conceive nor name thee. 

His subsequent expressions are in the same strain of unmingled 
horror. Now, turn to lady Macbeth, and see h)^)[(^^fistOX5^fe 
counterfeit a grief which she feels not — ^ 
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What's the business? 

That such a hideous trumpet calls to parly 

The sleepers of the houses Specdc, speak! 

This is evidently a forced expression of surprise and concern; and, 
afterwards, her exclamation, 'Wo — alas! what, in our bouse!' is 
of the same character. In the same manner, the effects produced 
by the news, upon Malcolm, Dona 1 bain and Banquo, discover an in- 
fusion of mere personal feeling and considerations of scliinterest A 
volume might be written upon these strokes of natural colouring in 
Shakspeare, and might be denominated the philosophy of his drama; 
Lord Kames has displayed ingenuity in exhibiting these beauties 
of Shakspeare, but it has always appeared to us, that, in two cases 
out of three, he has not hit the mark. Voltaire treats hisxriticisms 
with great contempt, but he seems to have been prejudiced against 
his lordship, on account of his decided preference of Shakspeare to 
Racine and Corneille. 

Macbetii. Our fears in Banquo 
Stick deep, and in his royalty of nature 
Reigns that which would be feared. 'Tis much he daret. 
And to that dauntless spirit of his mind, 
He hath a wisdom that doth guide his valour 
To act in safety. There is none but he 



Johnson. **I cannot but propose the rejection of the passage, 
*as it is said Anthony's was by Caesar,' which, I believe, was an in- 
sertion of some player, that having so much learning as to discover 
to what Shakspeare alluded, was not willing that his audience 
should be less knowing than himself, and has, therefore, weakened the 
author's sense by the introduction of a remote and useless image, 
into a speech bursting from a man wholly possessed with his own 
present condition, and, therefore, not at leisure to explain his own 
allusions to himself." 

This is an attempt of the doctor, to perform what we have just 
mentioned as altogether inadmissible with the works of this author, 
that is to alter and amend hb text, because we think the phrase 
unnatural or out of place. Now, we cannot conceive anything 
more natural at this time, than such an allusion by Macbeth. He 
did not utter this speech until he had obtained the crown, and had 
time to reflect upon the past, present and future. It was not a 
burst of feeling, but a cool reflection arising out of the memory of 
the atrocious means by which he had obtained the sovereignty, and 
the consciousness of the perils by which he was surrounded. He 
felt that Banquo was apprised of the state of his mind, must enter- 
tain suspicions of his guilt, and stood in the way of his transmission 
of the crown to his posterity. He knew, also, the talents, integri- 
ty, firmness of purpose and intrepidity of Banquo. He acknow- 
ledges that under him his own genius stood rebuked. What more 
natural in a proud and ambitious mind, not brooking a rival, than 
to take refuge from the shame he felt in acknowledging the influ- 
ence which Banquo had over him, in the example of a celebrated 
Roman, who was under a similar control from even an inferior man? 
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It was a great relief to his pride and ambition to be able to show, by 
such an instance, that his greatness was not brought in question bj 
this weakness. 

We cannot conceive why Dr J. should wish the words, *the per- 
fect spy of the time' to be changed into *a perfect spy of the time,' 
in the directions which Macbeth gives to the murderers. 'Acquaint 
you with the perfect spy of the time,' means make yourselves ac- 
quainted with the very moment in which Banquo will return, and 
he could hardly have here recommended to them to procure an- 
other assistant in the task, as they discover great surprise, when 
they perceive the arrival of a third person, at the moment in which 
the murder was committed. The employment of a third murder- 
er was an afterthought of Macbeth, arising out of his extreme anxi- 
ety to have the work most completely finished. 

Macbeth, You know your own degrees; sit down; 
At first and last, a hearty welcome. 

Johnson. *'As this passage stands, not only the numbers are very 
imperfect, but the sense, if any can be found, weak and contempti- 
ble. I believe the true reading : 



You know your own degrees; sit down. To first 
And last the hearty welcome." 

Besides, that there would be some indelicacy in an allusion to 
the highest and lowest, in the welcome he gives them, where is 
there any difficulty in finding a sense not weak and contemptible, if 
we suppose him, according to the obvious import of the terms, to 
say to his guests, you know your own degrees; sit down. At first 
and last, from the beginning of the feast to its end, a hearty wel- 
come. Would it not be a compliment to visiters at our house, who 
come to spend some days with us, at the first meal to prove our 
satisfaction, by saying to them, a hearty welcome as long as you 
shall choose to stay, from the commencement to the termination of 
the visit? 

Lady Macbeth. Proper stuff! 
This is the very painting of your fear, 
This is the air drawn dagger, which, you said, 
Led you to Duncan. On! these flaws and starti, 
Impostures to true fear, would well become 
A woman's story at a winter's fire. 
Authorized by her grandam. 

Johnson. ^^As starts can neither with propriety or sense be call- 
ed impostures to true fear, something else was undoubtedly intend* 
ed by the author, who, perhaps wrote 

These flaws and starts, 

Impostures, true to fear, would well become 

A woman's story. 

These symptoms of terror and amazement might better become Im- 
postors true only to fear, might become a coward at the recital of 
such falsehoods as no man could credit, whose understanding was 
not weakened by his terrors^ tales told by a woman," etc. ^ 

The objection of the doctor, here, is to the phrase, flaws and 
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starts, ^^hen said to be impostures to true fear, and he thinks it is 
improved by calling them impostures true to fear. This, every one 
must perceive, would be a singular mode of expression. Impos- 
tures or impostors, who are true, and true to fear! To us there is 
sufficient clearness in the passage to render it intelligible. Flaws 
and starts may be said to be impostures or impostors to true fear, 
as they are often assumed by the vain, affected, and silly, as the 
signs of terror, where there is no ground of apprehension. They 
are unmanly and false signs of fear, and would suit only those who 
were listening to goblin stories by a winter's fire. 

Basse. Dearest cousin, 
I pray you school yourself; but for your husband, 
He's noble, wise, judicious, and best knows 
The fits of the time, I dare not speak much further- 
But cruel are the times when we are traitors 
And do not know it ourselves; when we hold rumour 
From what we fear, yet know not what we fear, 
But float upon a wild and violent sea 
Each way, and move. 

The doctor proposes the following change in this passage: 

When we bode ruin from what we fear. 

He recommends the alteration, by the single consideration that 
the present reading seems to afford no sense; and, therefore, some 
critical experiment may be tried upon it. We would simply ask, 
where is the difficulty in comprehending the meaning of the ex- 
pressions, "when we hold rumour from what we fear? In a state 
of great alarm and danger among a people, would not their fears 
give a new tincture to every report io circulation, although they 
mightnot distinctly apprehend what it was they ought to fear? Fear 
discolours and disfigures objects presented immediately to the senses, 
and could it not do so still more with intelligence communicated to 
us by hearsay? Suppose Rosse had heard that Macbeth had sent 
messengers in pursuit of Macduff, who had overtaken and brought 
him to the tyrant, and he had ordered his execution, would not his 
fears have led him to trust in the report, although it would have 
been false? In this case, he would have held rumour from what 
he feared, not knowing what he might not fear. This is the venr 
state of mind among a community, afterwards so well described, 
when, it is said, that they float upon a wild and violent sea, or 
ocean of uncertainty, disquietude and terror. The alteration in 
the punctuation after "move," would improve the sense, and was 
probably intended by the author. He would hardly have written, 

But float upon a wild and violent sea. 
Each way, and move. I'll take my leave, 

unless, after move, Rosse had checked himself, and stopped in what 
he was about to say. 

We see no reason for changing ^'downfall birthdom" into "down- 
fallen birthdom,'' nor the "chance of goodness," into "chance, 
goodness," nor "way of life" into "May of life," which is fallen into 
the sear, the yellow leaf, nor "advantage to be given" intojQffn- 
tage given." o 
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Macbeth. Wherefore was that cry? 

Seyton. The queen is dead. 

Macbeth. She should have died hereafter, 
There would have been a time for such a word. 
Tomorrow, and tomorrow and tomorrow 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 
To the last syllable of recorded time, 
And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death. Out, out, brief candle! 
Life's but a waliang shadow. 

Johnson. "This passage has very justly been suspected of being 
corrupt. It is not apparent for what word there would have been a 
time in the second line, and that there would or would not have 
been a time for any word, seems not a consideration of importance 
sufficient to transport Macbeth into the following exclamation. I 
read, therefore, ' 

She should have died hereafter — 

There would have been a time for— such a world! 

''It is a broken speech, in which only a part of the thought is ex- 
pressed, and may be paraphrased thus: the queen is dead. Mac- 
beth. Her death should have been deferred to some more peaceful 
hour; bad she lived longer, there would at length have been a 
time for the honours due to her as queen, and that respect which I 
owe her for her fidelity and love. Such is the world — such is the 
condition of human life, that we always think tomorrow will be 
happier than today. But tomorrow and tomorrow steals over us 
unenjoyed and unregarded, and we still linger in the same expec- 
tation to the moment appointed for our end. All these days, which 
have thus passed away, have sent multitudes of fools to the grave 
who were engrossed by the same dreani of future felicity, and 
when life was departing from them, were, like me, reckoning on to- 
morrow." 

It appears to us that Dr J. has in this interpretation entirely 
missed the meaning of this speech, and deprived it of its life and 
spirit In the first place, it was remote from the thoughts of Mac- 
beth, at that moment, to make any allusion to honours which, at 
another period, would have been paid to the queen, or the respect 
he owed her for her fidelity and duty. No such virtuous sentiments 
entered his bosom. The tyrant now knew that his situation was 
desperate, and that heaven was ready to pay him dreadful retri- 
bution for all his crimes. He could not but remember that the 
queen had been a partaker of all these crimes, and had even pro- 
voked him to pursue the road to ruin. In this desperate state of 
his affairs, the news is reported that the queen is dead. He hears 
it with cold indifference, as the guilty never strongly sympathize 
in each other's sufferings. 

There would have been a time for such a word as the death of 
the queen^ she must have died hereafter. Then he begins to mo- 
ralize upon the vanity of human things; time passes rapidly away, 
our tomorrows succeed each other without intermission, and, then, 
discovering some spleen towards a world, which had now humbled 
him, he says, "and all our yesterdays have lighted fools the way to 
death.'' Then, at last, he expresses a willingness to resign a life 
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which left him no enjoyment, *out, out, brief candle.' This seems 
to us4he natural interpretation of this speech, and that it recora* 
mends itself to every understanding. Dr J. supposes him to moral- 
ize as a virtuous man, but this was impossible, steeped as he was 
in guilt. Dr J. objects, too, to the phrase, *to the last syllable of 
recorded time,' which he thinks signifies the time fixed in the de- 
crees of heaven for the period of life. But why not suppose that it 
means the last moment of time which is known to us, or which has 

Eassed? If the last moment of life is metaphorically represented 
y the last syllable, the whole duration must be written or re- 
corded. 

Macbeth. If thou speakst false, 
Upon the next tree shalt thou hang alive, 
'Till famine cling thee; if thy speech be sooth, 
I care not if thou dost for me as much. 
IpuU in resolution, and begin 
To doubt the equivocation of the fiend, 
That lies like truth. 

The doctor proposes to amend the expression, *pull in resolution,' 
and say 'pall in resolution.' Either phrase is sufficiently accurate. 
Pull in resolution implies to pull back in my purpose, or decline in 
confidence, or, as the doctor says, languish in my constancy; my 
confidence begins to forsake me. 

Thus we have endeavoured to vindicate from objections this in- 
imitable tragedy, and contribute our mite towards its elucidation. 
Everything said in mere illustration by Dr Johnson is excellent and 
well worth a perusal, but when he attempts to disparage the per- 
formance and proposes alterations in the text, we are decidedly of 
opinion that his exceptions are unfounded, and his proposed emenda- 
tions would be injurious. Great as he was, he does not appear to 
have cultivated that kind of discernment which enabled Shakspeare 
to draw each change of "many coloured life," to penetrate into the 
inmost recesses of nature, and not only to depict her great promi- 
nent features, but catch every vagrant sign of secret action or emo- 
tion as it arose upon her surface. Dr Johnson's mind was stored 
with maxims of wisdom, the principles of science, the rich lore of 
learning, and all those materials which his masculine powers were 
able to make use of, in the erection of the magnificent structures 
of his genius, but his warmest admirers, (and we consider ourselves 
among the number,) need not deem it a disparagement of him to 
assert, that he possessed not that delicacy of taste or those fine per- 
ceptions of beauty in style and expression, by which Addison, Pope 
and Steele were so remarkably distinguished. Of his Irene, we all 
know that Garrick observed, when Johnson spoke in it, passion 
slept and declamation roared, while Shakspeare dipped his pen in 
his own heart. To the correctness of his criticism, we think every 
reader of good taste will assent. The works of this gentleman are 
an invaluable accession to English literature, and great instruction 
is to be derived from them, but, after all, we cannot but regard 
Addison, Pope, Swift, Steele, and the writers of their day, as much 
more perfect models. There are discoverable in them, an inex* 
pressible ease, elegance, grace, and artless simplicity, which are 
equalled only by the ancient classics and the finest writers. 
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BY SUMNER L. FAIRFIELD. 

Oh, DOW the shadows of the Buried move 
Around me— beautiful and haughty Ibrms — 
Waked from the sleep of ceftturies to endure, 
Affain, the vanities ol earth's best joys, 
The certainties of evil— (mind restores 
The dead) — and havoc cries ascend the heavens 
From Pompeii's waiting thousands, while the groans 
Of the convulsed volcano answer them. 
The feeble and the famishing and slaves, 
Whose toil a thousand years will not reveal, 
Alone are seen upon the pubhc ways; 
And every face is chronicled with care. 
Loathing the lingering lapse of wasted breath, 
The purposeless contmuance of low toil 
And want and thankless servitude, amid 
The meshes of a wan and dim despair. 
All else find pastime in the savageness 
Of games where smiles and shouts are bought with blood, 
ducestor and eedile, senator and knight, 
Censor and flamen, vestal and courtesan. 
Noble and commoner, commingling, meet 
Amid the portent horrors of the da^. 
Whose shuddering light to Pompeii bids farewell, 
In torture to seek rapture, in the pangs 
Of gladiators gored and Christians gashed 
And mangled to proclaim their ecstasies! 
/The dicer in the midst suspends his skill, 
Tested by spoil wrung from the heart of want, 
To witness and applaud the guiltier tests 
Of science; and the banqueter forsakes 
The wanton wassail of the flesh to seek 
The richer revel of the bandit mind. 
The spotless vestals the electric fire 
Of Vesta's shrine desert and through their veils 
Gaze, from the podium* of patrician pride, 
On sinless blood poured o'er the trampled sand 
From the hot vems of causeless strife; the judge 
Bears from the Forum the remorseless thoughts, 
Which, petrified by usage, have become 
His Nature, never thrillea by mercy's voice. 
The matron, whom dishonour dares not name; 
The virgin in her beauty angel pure; 
The warrior, who, like Blemieim's victor, ne'er 
The stategy ol pale retreat had learned 
In the swiit triumph of his b£uinered march; 
The merch£uit, whose integrity no thought 
Assails; the poet from his dreams of old, 
Elfland and wizard}^ and fabled gods; 
Sages^ by their disciples canonized. 
Who from saturnian visions, feigning power 
Without oppression and republics stained 
6y no corruptions, bosomed mid the bowers 
Of the Evenmg Isles or Orcades — arise 
To look upon the a^onistes' face 
Imaging hell, and with the Circus' shouts 
Mingle the fiats of nhilosophy! 
And augurs to perfect their oracles 
Come now to gaze upon the cloven heart 
And watch the spasms of Nature's utter throes. 
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And Porapeii's might and affluence await 
The Pr»tor'8 voice, and the vast fabric fleams 
With million glances and with million crieg 
Echoes as from the tribune now the word 
Of Power commands— '^'Lo! let the games begin!" 

Cheered b^ the charioteers, who proudly stand, 
Reining their fury, round the battlement. 
Rush the barbed chargers, like the samiel cloud 
O'er Zara when the tropic burns with death; 
And breathless watchers, who, upon the race, 
Risk mzmy a talent, when they would deny 
The alms of one poor obolus to wo, 
Hang waiting sudden triumph or despair. 
One wins, the prelude closes, and the host, 
Like winds among a wilderness of leaves, 
Sink down and to the dread arena turn. 
The trumpet summons — awful silence floats 
Over the multitudes who fix their gaze 
Uj)on the portals of the cells beneath. 

They open, and the gladiators move 
Rounu the thronged circle to displaj^ their forms 
Athlete and strong, and with the voice of death 
Salute the ruthless Genius of the Games.* 
From many a kingdom thralled they come-^rom realms 
Spoiled by the locust hordes of Rome; the Gaul, 
Tne Briton and the Thracian and the Frank, 
The Wehrmanne and the Hebrew and the Celt, 
Every clime's vanauished — every a^e's wreck, 
All codes and creeds, stranffers or friends, contend 
Here in assassin strife to please their lords. 
One deep wild shout like breaking billows swells, 
Hailing the victims of the carnage fiend, - 

And on the sands two stalwart lorms alone 
Remain; and now Sigjaliun, voiceless god 
Of Memphian mysteries, of all the host 
Seems sovereign, such a quivering stillness hangs 
Over the thousands, who await the fray 
With eyes electric as the ether fires. 
Lips sealed by passion, hearts, like lava, still 
In their intensest rapture! Bickering swords 
Clash quickly, yet, with matchless skill, each blow 
Or thrust faUs on the flashing steel; and long. 
With fixed eyes dropping not their folded lids. 
And marble lips, and orows whereon the veins 
Burn like the storm bolt o'er ice pinnacles, 
And heaving bosoms, naked in their strength, 
And limbs in every attitude of greu^e 
And i)ower— they strug;gle, not in hope of fame. 
To win dominion, or achieve revenge; 
But by their toil and agony and blood 
To amuse the languid masters of the world. 
From the free forest where he walked a kingj, 
From his hearth's altar where he stood a priest, 
Hither, in manacles, was guiltless man 
Dragged for a mockery and gory show! 
An erring glance— ana o'er a prostrate form 
Of beauty stands the unrtijoicmg Ibe, • 

Sternly receiving from theonerciless 
The still command to slay! and now he lifts 
His serried sabre purpled to the hilt 
With that heart's olood he might have deeply loved! 
One groan — a gasp — a shudder — and a soul 
Hath ^one to join the myriad witnesses 
Who in the wmds of northern wilds invoke 
The Desolators to avenge their doom. ^ , 
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While o'er the sands they drag the dead, and strew 
The place of carnage with uncrimsoned dust, 
Mirth reigns and voices mingle everywhere, 
Lauding the skill of the barbarian's strife 
And the fine anguish of the dying slave. 

Again, scarce breathing stillness falls— again 
The gladiators enter, and the strife, 
Protracted but to close in death, goes on. 
A Briton, from the land of Ctiradoc, 
Whose daily breath had been Piinlimmon's breeze, 
Beneath the weapon of the Gaul pours out 
Blood glowing with the soul of Uberty , 
And dies, to Druid altars in the realm 
Of Mona, breathing back his heart, whose voice 
Andraste, ih her home of vengeance, hears. 
Triumphant shouts and quick expiring shrieks. 
Dread silence and hurrahs and affonies 
Succeed each mortal fray; and oft the sands. 
Dabbled by gory fingers, trampled o'er 
By feet that fail beneath the crushing strength 
Of the grim joyless victors — are fresh strewn 
To bury blood which sunk not into earth, 
But from beholding heaven drew down the wrath 
That made almighty Rome, to every land, 
A curse, a mockery and a shuddering jest. 



THE FUGITIVE.* 



BY ]tfORRI6 MATTSON. 



There is no apologv for him who is afraid or unwilling to speak the truth; 
for no good man willoe sishamed to hear it told. an old essayist. 

"We had better stop for the night," said the driver of a lumbering stage- 
coach, as he threw his whip violently upon the roof of the vehicle. 

"With all my heart," I answered. "But why this sudden determination?" 

"These roads, sir, are quite impassable: besides, the lamps are out. The 
horses have been plunging, for the last hour, up to their knees in mud. A 
Hercules could not relieve us from our difficulties."— * A classical driver,' 
thought I. 

"Pray, how far is it to the next town?" 

"Fifteen miles." 

"Then, of course, we cannot proceed. But where are we now? Is there 
not a light on our left?" 

"Yes, Sir. It is a country Inn, where, I think, we shall find comfortable 
lodgings for the night. Will you gdight?" 

"Certainlyl" I replied. The reader, by this traie, is aware that I was tra- 
velling through a rough and desolate part of tha^untry. It was during the 
first summer month. I had left Cincinnati, on my way to Philadelphia; and at 
the period I am about to commemoraie, I had journeyed as far as the county 
of , in Pennsylvania. I, it happened, was the only passenger. On quit- 
ting the stage, I was conducted into an antiquated sittingroom, and went 
early to bed. On the ensuing morning, I met the ftimily, collectively, at break- 
fast. The only person worthy of notice, was a young lady, a daughter of 
the worthy host, who was, apparently, veryRmiable inher disposition. She 
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WEB, moreover, exceedingly beautiful: nol possessing exactly that eort of 
loveliness that is vaguely described by poets and romancers, but an ineffable 
sweetness in her look, and a sort of quiet reserve, characteristic of her nature, 
that filled me with adoairation. Her brow was not of marble, nor her fingers 
of irory; but the first would have been a picture for female beauty, and the 
second were such as every impassioned man would have loved to press to his 
lips. Her voice, too, was musical, deep, low and plaintive. I know not why 
it is, but there seems to be an indescribable something in many female voices, 
with which I am always enchanted. Such was the laughing girl with whom 
I so unexpectedly became acquainted. 1 have said laughing ^ but, in speaking 
of her mirth, I do not wish to convey the impression that it was of a rude or 
boisterous kind. On the contrary, her sprightliness and vivacity would have 
wott her the attachment of the most stoical of the sophists. But what more 
particularly interested me, was, that she quoted from nearly all the poets. 
While we were discussing the comparative merits of some of the old Eng- 
lish authors, we were interrupted by the hoarse voice of the highwaymaru 

*T£is8enger6 for Philadelphia," he shouted several times, unheeded. 

"The stage waits for you," said Miss C . 

**True," I answered, "but— but— " 

"But what?" impudently inquired the man of the whip, who, growing im- 
patient, had obtruded himself into my presence. 

"The truth is, I am overcome with the fatigue of my journey, and shall re- 
main h§re a few days to recruit. Mr Coachman, you may proceed." Here is 
an adventure! Fairly in love with a girl in the wilderness. But there is some 
consolation in knowing that she possesses attractions infinitely superior to 
many of her sex. We passed weeks together; and, on my part, with ineffable 
delight. The country around was highly picturesque. On every side, there 
was a succession of hills, as far as the eye could reach. My rambles led me 
among their recesses, until 1 was well acquainted with nearly every path and 
nook they contained. 

The neighbourhood, at this time, was ranging with the rcportsof a wretch- 
ed fugitive, who had committed murder. Thus far, he had escaped the mi- 
nisters of justice. The iron hand of the law had not fixed upon him its grasp. 
He was an outcast. He wandered, he knew not whither; €U[id he was forced 
into a communion with his own dark thoughts. It was confidently believed 
that his hidingplace was near at hand, and some reported that they heul seen 
him among the hills. It appeared, at least, that he was living in seclusion — 
afraid to venture again into the world. The stories of his singular and al- 
most supernatural appearance increased with every succeeding week. There 
was not an old woman, within a circuit of ten miles, who had not seen this 
prodigy of all evil. Some had beheld him, striding beforefhem, like a mighty 
giant, blasting everything that came within his reach. Others, haply, had 
discovered him hangiog upon a tree, with his jugular severed, and the blood 
streaming from his limbs, which, forsooth, they believed would have been a 
fitting punishment for his crimes. But, as it is our province to speak only of 
facts, we will not usurp the reader's time with a' recital of the imaginary 
terrors that belong only to country credulity and superstition. 

It was a pleasant afternoon. I had strolled far into the coimtry. I was 
resting upon the summit of a hill, watching the decline of the sun. It was 
not until it had disappeared, that I recollected that I had a long way to travel 
to my lodgings. I descended into a deep and narrow ravine, which was 
bounded on the opposite side by a preoipitous mountain, known to the neigh- 
bouring inhabitants by the name of Black Mount. I arrived at its base. 
The moon broke out from a few straggling clouds, and discovered a path 
which was the only one I remembered not to have hitherto traversed. I in- 
itantly thought that it might lead to the retreat of theTugitive, that strange, 
and, to me, incomprehensible imin. I was borne on by a wild and uncontrol- 
lable spirit of adventure. I udviuired several fofjlfcleps up the mountum. The 
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path wound round the angle of a rock. Here I stopped to prepare the wea- 
pons of defence, in the event of danger. I passed along a narrow defile, that 
seemed to have" been cut through a huge mass of rocks. Beyond this, there 
was a slight opening, into which the h'ght of the moon did not penetrate. I 
stood, for a moment, absorbed in meditation. A feeling of mysterious awe 
began to steal over me. I was hastily departing, as a gleam of light shot be- 
fore my eyes, and I quivered like the leaf of a mimosa. Whence could such 
an unearthly glare have proceeded? My limbs seemed rivetted to the spot. 
My hand instinctively grasped a pistol, but there was no object against which 
to level it. I rallied my senses, and bitterly cursed my timidity. I now dis- 
covered the object of my alarm. By standing in a certain position, I could 
perceive, at a short distance, a calm and steady light, and, as I drew nearer, 
I found that it issued from a rudely constructed hut. I at once supposed that 
I had found the hidingplace of the Fugitive. I looked through a small crevice, 
and saw a man, wrapt in a cloak, seated at a table, upon which there was a 
large Spanish knife. His face was resting upon his hand, so as to conceal his 
features from my view. There seemed to be a convulsive motion in his limbs, 
as he sat, thus lonely and silent. At length, he sprang to his feet, and grasp- 
ing the knife which lay upon the table, brandished it furiously in the air. He 
then threw himself into a defensive attitude, and uttered horrible oaths. At 
length, as if overcome with the intensity of his wrath, he threw away his 
weapon, and, clasping his hands violently together, sank upon his knees, and 
Hfled his eyes to heaven. Oh God! it was the gaze of an idiot, and my heart 
sank within me, as I looked upon his blanehed cheek and his shattered frame, 
for in him I recognized, not only the friend and playmate of my youth, but 
the companion of my maturer year^. I had even listened to his discourses in 
the pulpit, for he had long been pastor of a village church, and there seemed 
always to be so much earnest devotion in his words, as to. impress them in^ 
delibly upon my memory. 

He was still kneeling before me, uttering a brief and hurried prayer. What 
a fearful contrast with his previous life, was here presented! At one moment, 
a maniac, in his wildest mood — at the next, a remorseful and despairing sin- 
ner. What a wreck, too, of all that was noble and godlike in man! Could it 
be, that my bosom friend was thus bowed down to the earth, with the signet 
of disgrace affixed to his name for ever? What sad delusion could have led 
him astray— changing the gentleness of his nature into the madness of a de- 
mon? The thought was more than I could endure. I threw open the door 
of his hovel, and stood before him. He sprang forward, and seized me, con- 
vulsively, by the throat. 

"Who are you," he asked, "that you dare intrude upon my presence?" 

"Your friend!" 

"Friend, say you? I have no friend upon the earth. I am at war with the 
whole world. I ask no fellowship with created man, no» do I expect it. There- 
fore, confess your errand, or your blood will be the penalty of your refusal!" 

"Do you not know me?" 

"Know you? Fool! I tell you I am an alien and foe to all mankind. The 
whole human race are as reptiles that I would trample under foot! Do I 
claim a knowledge of the poor worms of the dust? No! I discard you all! 
I blot you from my memory — and henceforth I look upon you as the filth and 
rottenness of the earth." He relaxed his hold of my person, and threw him- 
self into a seat. The unearthly glare of his eye denoted too plainly the utter 
prostration of his intellect. He covered his face with his hands, as though 
• conscious who was in his presence; and at length he burst into tears. When 
his grief in a measure subsided, we engaged in conversation. He spoke of a 
variety of circumstances, connected with his peculiar situation, of whkh I 
was entirely ignorant. I entreated him to relate the incidents of his life, 
which had plunged him into so much misery. He commenced: Imt A ^^ he 
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perceived that there is a strain of mental deliriam running through some 
parts of the narrative. 

"Yoo know who and what I am? I would rather say what I hate been, — 
that is, so far as my conduct was a clue to my real character. But, y<m — no, 
nor none else, ever dreamed of the master demon that was lurking in my 
heart — converting, as it did, the current of my 'affections into bittemesa— 
giving a hue of sadness and melancholy to my very thoughts— and pervert^ 
ing every noble and generous impulse of my nature. Give me your hand!" 
he exclaimed with a terrible energy. 1 did as he desired. "Now mark what 
I am about to utter! You ^tand in the presence of a Murderer! Nay, do not 
start. You have extorted-^you have wrung from me this confession, and 
yon shall be gratified. Sir, you may go and erect a scaffold, and publish to 
the world, that I am a felon, ready to be executed. It would be a pity to cheat 
the law, and I f[,'tfe myself up as a selfrimmolated victim. But, first, I must 
proceed with my history. You remember when I was chosen to fulfil the pa»- 

toral duties of the church in . You, at that time, I believe, were, also, a 

resident of the same town. Therefore, I need not particularize. I married 
a rich and accomplished lady, and a family grew up around me. I might have 
been one of the best and happiest of men. But, no! there was too much of the 
fiend in my nature, requiring only a suitable occasion for action. Among my 
congregation, there was a young lady, called Eleanor, who resided with her 
parents, about a mile distant from the church. She wa© very beautifliL I 
need net describe her appearance. There was a spirituality in her features, 
that I never beheld in those of any other female. Everytl^sg of purity and 
excellence was there depicted. She was stamped with all the perfection that 
could belong to the human character. And she— ah, Crod! what am I about 
to utter? * ♦ ♦ She was never absent from her seat during worship, 
tod her whole soul was wrapt up in her devotions. She seemed to breathe 
an atmosphere different from all the world beside. But few could boast of 
the same stern and xnfiexible character for virtue — few, perhaps, possessed 
the same resolute purpose of soul in spurning the unhallowed touch of the 
disscH^ler and destroyer. And, yet^ how easy it is for us, sometimes, to be- 
come the dupes of our own unsuspecting innocence! Such, unhappily, was 
the fate of Eleanor. 

*'She was seized with a fever. Her life was despaired of. I was speedily 
sent for to offer up a prayer for her recovery. I found the weeping a^ dis- 
consolate family assembled at her bedside.* She had bidden them all farewell, 
and expressed her desire to take her departure for the land of spirits. Would 
to God that she had not then been disappointed! Oh, that she had gone down 
to the grave, a model of virtue and innocence, before an iacarnate devil had 
plotted her destruction. I need not say that I was constantly in attendance 
during her convalescence, for she recovered. When she had regained suffi- 
cient strength, she leaned upon my arm, and we walked, at first, into the 
garden cmd pleasure grounds. It was in the midst of summer, and, every 
day, we rambled still further away. I dare not tell what hideous thoughts 
were engendered i^i my brain, as I gazed upon her beautiful features. There 
was one absorbing, overruling, annihilating passion, that destroyed everything 
else. What was character or reputation, in comparison to its gratification? 
Such were my reflections. *♦*»♦» 

"The parents of Eleanor, who were at first flattered with my attentions 
to her, now thought that there was too much intimacy, and our fbture inter- 
views were forbidden. What course did I pursue? Did I break off the at- 
tachment, that, on my part, had already been commenced? Did I, as a ser- 
vant of the Lord, renounce all impure and unholy desires? No! I knew the 
influence it was in my power to exert over the innocent and confiding girl — 
and a few words will make known the sequel. We agreed to see each 
other in secret. The time and place were fixed for our meeting. I was 
present long before the appointed hour. It was night, and everything around 
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was hushed into repose. Th^tDOob was shedding upon the earth her magic 
and silver light. But I was unhappy, because Eleanor was still absent. 
The village clock tolled eight, and she had not yet come. What had hap- 
pened that her delay should be prolonged? Ak! I heard footsteps. Some 
one was approaching. 'T was Eleanor, bounding fleetly over the grass. 
She rushed into my arms, and I breathed again upon her innocent hps. But 
she knew not what she was doing. I had used every artifice to disguise my 
infamous designs. The truth, however, suddenly flashed upon h^r mind. 

*' We meet 410 more!" she said, casting me from her with the utmost scorn 
and indignation. 

"Why this coldness, Eleanor?" I inquired. 'Have 1 offended you?" ' 

"Sir, you have hitherto deceived me. I will x\o longer be your dupe. Mjr 
conduct thus far, I must confess, ha^ been imprudent because misled by him 
who should have been my guidej but you may take to yourself the credit of 
having betrayed the confidence that I reposed in you. Oh, that I should 
have been so blinded as to be thus misled. Beware for the future. With me 
your secret will be safely lodged—provided you follow the precepts, hence- 
forth, which you inculcate as a rule of conduct for others." 

Thus she spoke, rashly and unlbrtunately. I could have withstood her 
reproaches— but her threats I could not endure. I saw the immense danger 
that was hovering around me— the tempest t^at was ready to swell and biyrst 
upon my head. I compared myself to the man over whom a sword was sus- 
pended by a single hair. I knew that a breath from Eleanor wouki fix 
upon me an everlasting stigma — and my love was instantly transformed into 
the most rancorous hatred. Stung with her reproof, and almost infuriate 
with passion, I swore — aye, swore, in that lonely and solitary place, that her 
insolence should be punished. I seized her in my arms, and there was a vio* 
lent— a fearful struggle— and the cry of Murder rose upon the air. It seemed 
to fill tlifi whole universe with sound— and I fancied that I heard a thousand 
voices shouting for my arrest It w£i8 a dreadful moment, and a dreadful al- 
ternative. I searched in my bosom for a dagger. I— I— * » * 
1 I know not what time had elapsed, when I awoke as if from a trance. 
The moon was shining brightly in the heavens— and before me lay the dull 
and inanimate form of Eleanor. She was disfigured with a dozen wounds. 
I parted the locks upon her forehead, and they were saturated with blooct 
Oh, I would have given worlds to have recalled that fair form back again to 
existence. But the deed was done. My hellish and vindictive spirit goaded 
me on to my own and Tier destruction. Nothing— nay, not even the shrieks 
of the damned could have deterred me from my purpose. And now, 
when it is too late, I am ready to restore that life, which I so madly took 
away. I looked upon her features as she lay outstretched before me, and 
they were beautiful, even in death. I kissed her lips, but they were as mar- 
ble. I grasped hef hand, but it fell cold and heavy by her side. I took my seat 
upon the earth, and gazed upon her for a long time in silence. I spoke not a 
word— I uttered not a cry, so strange and imaccountable were m^ feelings. 
At length, I rose to depart, and left her alone to the silence and solitude of 
the woods." The Fugithre was overpowered with the horror of his feelings. 
He was evidently struggling to suppress his emotions. After a loag pause 
he made an effort to speak— but his voice faltered — and he was scarcely 
adequate to the task. 

**I have now unburthened my mind. I am afraid, my dear friend, that I 
have given you much pain in the recitah but you will pardon my infirmi- 
ties, as I trust they will be pardoned by the Most High. This anguish of 
soul cannot last forever. Ah, you little thought, when we sported together 
in our boyhood, that I was so desperately ^cked. I fear there is too much 
hypocrisy in the world, and that, too, under the garb of sanctity. I shudder, 
to think of the deception I have practised. But I will venture to pour 
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ont my soul in pious supplications." And here the tears began to steal down 
his withered cJiecks. 

''I have drunk deeply of the cup of human wretchedness. I have quaffed 
it to (he very dregs. But there is another sacrifice yet to be made. Justice 
must have her victim. I have hitherto eluded her pursuit Tomorrow I 
shall resign myself into her hands. It is meet that I should suffer — and the 
gibbet and cord— "Here he paused, and a tremor shook his whole frame. 
He resumed; — 

**I did not dream that the thoughts of death would give me so much alarm. 
But I have nothing to expect from human sympathy, and I will not murmur. 
You will not let my grave be dishonoured? — You are very good! There is 
one word more. Should it be in your power, you will comfort my disconso- 
late wife and children? Heaven will reward your kindness. And now, you 
will leave me. This night must be a long vigil of prHyer. Therefore, I 
would be undisturbed. Tomorrow, you will hear of me in another direction, 
and for the present — Farewell." 

I left him to his own meditations — and in a week from that time, I was on 
my way to Europe, whither I was departing for the restoration of my health. 

AOer a lapse of several months, I received a letter, from which I make the 
following brief extract. 

"The unfortunate P , after whom you have so anxiously inquired, 

has been executed. He made a voluntary surrender, and freely confessed his 
guilt. For weeks he was supposed to be delirious, and, if so, I am happy to 
inform you that his mind was fully restored, long before his trial commenced. 
He was very devout, and anxiously desired the motley multitude to believe 
that he had received entire forgiveness from on high, for the wanton shedding 
of innocent blood. The feeling heart replied, with a sigh of sadness and dis- 
trust, *May God have mercy on his soul!' " 
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Oh, where is the bliss of youtli'e sunny hour, 
When the heart was gay as the sununer flow'r— 
And visions of joy went fleet ingly by. 
As the clouds that career o'er the evening sky- 
When the cheek was flushed witli a rosy hue. 
And the springs of life were gushing and new— 
When the brow was unmark'd by a single care, 
And innocence sat triumphant there? 
And where are the hills we loved to climb. 
To twine the wild rose and sweet mountain thyme? 
And where are the rocks that echoed with song? 
And the silvery streams that murmured along? 

The hills still are crown'd 
With the flowers of spring. 

And the rocks still resound. 
With the harp's thrilling string— 
And the stream murmurs on in its winding maze, 
As it did in our bright and youthful days; 

But time— like a blight- 
Has shrivell'd the brow, 

And the eye— beaming bright — 
Is lustreless now; ^ j 

Yet a Paradise waits us in the realms on high, d by vjOOQIC 
Where nothing will fade, and joys never die! 
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THE PHYSICAL HISTORY OF THE EARTH. 

Essays upon the Physical History of the Earth. — Its great antiquity. 
By P£ter a. Browne, Esa. 
No. II. 

All sound and genuine philoBophy is founded upon the appearances «f . 
objects. In physical inquiries, nothing should be assumed as a principle, 
that is not proved by phenomena ; nor should an hypothesis ever be ad- 
mitted into the pale of disputation, otherwise than as a question whose 
truth may be disputed. But, when the appearances of objects cannot be 
denied or' explained away; and when, according to fair reasoning, they 
furnish sufficient foundation for a principle in science, they are not to be 
laid aside and disregarded because there are persons who dislike the con- 
clusions to which they lead, or philosophy will soon degenerate into com- 
placence to men, and the nature and order of things will be entirely mis- 
understood. In the present essays, we propose to prove that this Earth is of 
great antiquity ; much older than the general belief of unreflecting creditors 
would make it ; much older than it .would seem to those who have never 
made themselves acquainted with the facts disclosed by geological investiga- 
tions. In our first part, published in the last number, we endeavoured to clear 
the way for a fair and impartial discussion, by showing that there is no- 
thing in the proposition at variance with the account of the creation given 
in the Scriptures. We now propose to proceed, untrameHed by prejudice 
or prepossession, to examine some of the many proofs of its antiquity that 
are furnished by geology. 

The rocks which compose the surface of the globe, appear at the first 
view, to be homogeneous masses, but the slightest ftttentioo to the 
subject detects this error. The merest tyro in geology, nay, the meet 
common observer, soon perceives that, not only do the large masses of 
rocks, that are found protruding through the soil, or which are hidden in 
the bowels of the earth, di6^r from each other t but that the materiala 
which compose the substance of a single mass; are sometimes hetero- 
genous ; and, upon a closer examination, it is found that these dififerences 
are not merely in outward appearances, but that they are for the most 
part, substantial and definite. One rock is hard, another soft ; one is light| 
another heavy ; the basis of this rock may be lime ; of that, alumine ; 
one rock is found always more or less chrystalUzed ; another, always 
entirely earthy ; some large masses are filled with animal or vegetaUe 
remains; in others not a vestige of any shell, bone, or leaf can be found 
by the most careful observer. As soon as these essential differences in 
rocks are clearly ascertained and admitted, it becomes expedient to sepa- 
rate and divide them one from another, and to give to each mass its ap- 
propriate rank and name. 

The greatest depth, to which the earth has been penetrated, is three 
thousand feet. 

Geologists have not entirely agreed as to the number of strata that com- 
pose this crust of the Earth (as it is sometimes, and not inaptly called) ; 
but it would seem from all that has been said and written upon this sub- 
ject, that there are three grand divisions or families, the rocks of which 
may be easily distinguished from each other. * 

In the first of these, are comprised^ those rocks, which, since the origi- 
nal creation of the planet, appear to have been deposited from water. 

In the second, are those rocks, which, since the same period, have the 
appearance of lutTing undergone the operation of fire. 
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In the third, may be placed all those rocks which have the appearance 
of being now in the same or nearly the samQ state and condition in which, 
most probably, they were originally created. 

We will commence our examination with the rocks of the first grand 
division, or those that appear to have been deposited by water, and inquire 
whether they bear any internal evidence of the great antiquity of thb 
Earth. 

Some rocks have been so generally found in every . part of the Globe 
that has hitherto been examined, that they are supposed, at the time uf 
their formatioi^, to have entirely encircled the Earth, inversing its nucleus 
like the coats of an onion. These are generally distinguished by the 
name of ''universal formations." It is not always easy to determine 
what rocks belong to universal formations : but it is much easier to deter- 
mine what rocks do, than what do no^, belong to universal formations ; for 
it is often a very difficult question to decide, whether a deposite, which 
appears to us to be partial, may not, in its origin, have been general 
or universal. Its present appearance may be owing to the many 
revolutions to which this planet has been subjected since the deposite in 
question* Geologists never have agreed, nor are they likely ever to agree 
9xactly« as to the number and thicknesses of the formations supposed to be 
universal ; but for all practical purposes, the foUowing tabular and propor- 
tional view of the superior, supermedial, and medial rocks of De la Beche, 
(with an addition of the primitive ones or submedial, which he has omit- 
ted), we consider a sufficient approach to the truth ; and, as such, we 
adopt it on the present occasion. 



Orders. 


Formatione. 
' Alluvium 
Diluvium, 


F^ thick. 


Superior order. 


Upper fresh water, 


60 


< 


Upper marine. 


160 


Tertiary rocks. 


Second fresh water, 


170 




London clay, 


110 




, Plastic clay. 


variable. 




Chalk, 


700 


Supermedial order. 


Green sand. 


600 


' 


Wealden, 


950 


Secondary rocks. 


Oolite, 


2450 




^ New red sand stone. 


2100 




^ Coal formation, 


1700 


Medial order. 


Carboniferous limerock. 


850 




L Old red sand stone. 


1500 



Now suppose, for the sake of this argument, (what is, by no means, 
admitted for any other purpose, for it will be found hereafter that it is far 
from being the truth), that these deposttes were made without intermp- 
tion ; suppose even that they were all made from the same ocean ; yet 
when we take into consideration the immense thickness of the strata, are 
we not obliged to admit, that an enormous length of time must have been 
required to deposite them from water, where, and in the manner they are 
now found ? We have a right, in deducing this conclusion, to compare 
the time required with that expended in the formation of the rocks of the 
present day ; for the operation is still going on, and we have no reason to 
believe that, in this respect, the course of nature has materially changed* 
The average depth of the present seas is three miles ; and it is evident, 
that eleven thousand two hundred and forty feet in thicknsss, of an extent 
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snfficent to enoompass the whole earth, would not have heen held in 9ola« 
tioQ or suspension in the same ocean of this average depth ; and there* 
fore, without at present taking into the account the difference in the nature 
of the materials composing the formations, we may, from their quantity 
alone, safely affirm, that there were intervals, and perhaps intervals of 
long duration, between the several deposites; a circumstance adding 
strength to the idea of the antiquity of the formations themselves wheii 
they are considered in an abstract point of view. But not only have there 
been intervals between the deposites of rocks belonging to different forma- 
tions, but there have been intervals and interruptions between the depo- 
sites of rocks of the same grade. Take, for example, the carboniferous 
deposites, which are, according to the preceding table, twentytwo hundred 
and fifty feet thick, and whiqh consist of a series of siliceous and aluminous 
rocks, and of seams or veins of coal. 

Is bituminous coal derived from vegetable matter ? ' It seems to us 
tiiere cannot remain a doubt of the fact in the mind of any rational and 
impartial person, who has examined the analysis of coal ; who has com- 
pared the different substances found in the earth, passing, by a regular 
and uninterrupted series from wood to coal ; who has been witness to the 
numerous pieces of charred wood that are found imbedded in the bitumi- 
nous coal ; and, above all, who has examined, with due attention, the vege- 
table fossils found in the coal and in the rocks which acompany its beds. If, 
then, bituminous coal is derived from vegetable matter, we must admit that 
between not only the rocks that precede them and the carboniferous series, 
but the beds of coal themselves, and their accompanying rocks, such inter- 
vals as would have been sufficient for the growth of these enormous quan- 
tities of woody matter ; we must then allow periods required for their 
partial d^ay ; and, lastly, the times necessary for their slow and gradual 
change in the great laboratory of nature, from wood to coal. Now, if wp 
reflect upon the numerous beds of coal which lie one below another, upon 
Uie thicknesses of not only these beds, but of the intervening rocks, we 
shall find those operations must have consumed an immense length of 
time ; fiir beyond that which is generally supposed to have expired since 
the creation of this Earth. 

If, as we believe, anthracite is also derived from vegetable matter ; — ^if it 
be, as we think, only another woody substance, modified by having been 
subjected to a greater heat and a greater pressure for a longer space o? time, 
then must we add another series of periods of growths, decays, and chan- 
ges, which, when compaored with the immense beds of anthracite that are 
found in this country, will astonish those, who have never reflected deeply 
upon this subject, at the great antiquity of the planet we inhabit. 

But, perchance, some may be found who are unwilling to admit that bi- 
tuminous coal and anthracite are of vegetable origin ; let us, therefore, se- 
lect another example of interval between the deposites,— ^ne that is free 
from this objection. 

A large portion of the formations of the first division of rocks encloses 
animal remains; they are principally of aquatic animals. It is true that 
in some rocks they are found sparingly; in others, however, they are 
distributed with a more liberal hand, and in others still they are packed so 
closely, that they form a major part of the substance of the rock. Such is 
the case with some of the strata of the mountain limerock which, as will 
be seen by the table of De la Beche, is eight hundred and fifly feet thick. 
These shells are now converted into fossils, are solid, and form a part of 
tiie rock, but they were not so always ; there evidently was a time when, 
each shell, like the shells of the present day, was the habitation and abiding- 
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place of a living being, whoee element was the great deep, where these 
animals existed and enjoyed the measure of their days according to the 
laws of their Great Creator. Look at these masses of solid matter, for 
solid 'matter they now are ; many of them are now marble, capable of a 
high polish ; but all the little specks that you perceive, some of them so 
BDMdl that they are dimly seen with the naked eye, — were once, the abode 
c^ animated nature ! They must have lived in the sea, for they are aquatic 
animals; they must have laid or been deposited in the bottom of the sea and 
therefore there must have been a time when the high and dry places, 
where the rocks are now found, was the bottom of the ocean, and the sea 
must have remained undisturbed a sufficient length of time to have ad« 
mitted of these aquatic animals being created — progressing and coming to 
perfection,— <;ontinued for the length of time destined for their duratioo ; 
and then of having been laid or deposited upon the bottom of the ocean so 
regularly, so thickly and so extensively as these rocks proves them to have 
been, and, neil, to have undergone the slow and gradual process of inhu- 
mation and petrifaction, and all this must have successively taken place 
with each distinct layer of rock of the immense thicknesses that they are 
every where now found. What will be said to all this? will it be said that 
these were never real shells but freaks of nature, productions engendered 
in the bosom of the earth by its innate creative power? The day is pass- 
ed and gone when such suggestions will be met with anything but a smile. 
Their form and structure, adapted, like the shells of the present day, 
to the use of this description of animals, and even a chemical comparison 
of their component parts with recent shells, are inconsistent with any such 
metaphysical notions. Nor will it be permitted, now that they are (bond 
in such vast quantities, to say, (as was urged when a few of them were in 
ancient times first discovered), that they were withdrawn from the sea and 
dropt by men or hi rds on the eminences where they were discovered. They 
belong to the sea and were deposited by the sea — their tenants lived in the 
aea and existed there during the regular period destined by their Creator* 
To say that they were created but to be destroyed is to impeach the wis- 
dom of God, and to argue in direct contradiction to the laws of nature, 
where we see nothing made in vain, but all things beautifully answering 
the design intended, from the greatest planet that continually revolves with- 
in its sphere, to the simplest seed reproducing the smallest vegetable ac- 
cording to its kind, or the most minute particles of inanimate matter, crys- 
talizing according to certain laws stamped upon it at the creation. 

If this be so, then consider wlmt an immeasurable length of time must have 
been required for the creation, progression and duration of these countless 
successions of animals. Consider, also, what an immeasurable length of time 
must have been required for the intervals between the life and death, exist- 
ence and destruction of so many countless successions of animals as are 
contained in the thickness of this single formation of eight hundred and fif\j 
feet. Then again consider the slow and tedious operation of petrifaction that 
must have succeeded each extinction of a race : and multiply that prodact 
by the innumerable races that are found inhhmed. For petrifaction whether 
it be resolved into the process of intromisnon^ into the cavities originally 
containing the animal substance, or substitution of the mineral and pe- 
trifying substance by the gradual removal of the original matter, or by im- 
pregnation and consolidation of the chemically altered organic matter 
Itself, is a very slow operation acting upon the modicules of matter and re- 
quiring a great length of time for final consummation. 

The manner in which these fossils are found disseminated in the 
rocky paste, fiunishes an additional reason to believe that they were gra- 
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imWy deposited. They are not found in confused heaps as though acled 
on by currents or £kK>ds, but each shell lies with its heaviest part towards 
the grain of the rocks, in conformity with the laws of gravity acting upon 
bodies gradually felling to the bottom of an ocean. Their fine points, 
edges, and angles are unimpaired, as they would not have been had they 
been subjected to violence or friction, and they are so completely sur- 
rounded by and embedded in the substance of the rock, that it is impossible 
not to perceive that the animal lived and died in the sea which held in so- 
lution, or suspension, the substance of which the rock is composed. If 
these animals had all existed at the same time and had all perished by 
the same sudden convulsion of nature, they would have all fallen toge- 
ther to the bottom of the sea ; and then, instead of finding the fossils, as we 
now find them, disseminated throughout the body of the rock or in succes- 
sive layers, we would have discovered them all in the under surface and 
the rock aU above them, according to the laws of gravity and falling bodies. 
The further we proceed in the examination of fossils, the more apparent 
will be this proposition of a gradual and progressive creation. In the more 
recent formations we discover fossils correspond iug with the animals and 
vegetables of the present day ; but as we delve deeper into the bowels of the 
earth, we discover the remains of animals that have no type of present ex- 
istence, — animals belonging to a difierent order of things, long since pass- 
ed away. These discoveries are not confined to mere individuals, but 
whole races of animals, among which are some large ones, that are now 
lost, but whose fossil remains are thus entombed in the sqlid rock. 

Those, who are not entirely satisfied that these fossils belong to races of 
animals, which are lost, we must refer to the works of the Baron Cuvier. 
JEIe has taken great pains to ascertain, and we think has shown conclusive- 
ly, not only that naturalists of the present period, but the ancients were 
well acquainted with all the great animals of the old continents ; that, 
among these, there are none which, by any modification of time, climate 
or local circumstances, could be derived from the animals in question ; that 
there is a still less reason for thinking that the monsters, which adorn the 
pages of the early and fabulous periods of almost every nation, can be 
identified with the remains of these unknown species ; and that we are suf- 
ficiently acquainted with all the large animals of the continents of Europe, 
Asia, Africa and America, and of all the large Islands to pronounce, with 
certainty, that the races, supposed by him to be lost, have no type of pre- 
sent existence upon the face of the earth. 

If these facts are taken for granted, they lead to very important results, 
and denonstrate a most decided change in the order of things as regards 
the crust of the earth and its inhabitants: and that this change must have 
occurred at a period anterior to the creation of those races that now in- 
habit this earth and have inhabited it since the creation of our species. For 
afler the most laborious examinations made with this particular view, no 
human bones have ever been found in the regular layers of the surface of 
the globe we inhabit. How is it possible, with these facts confronting us, 
to limit the existence of the world to five thousand years and to make the 
creation of the earth and the formation of man and all other animals simul- 
taneous ? 

We are prone to receive, with approbation, arguments that flatter our 
wuiUy ; such as that man is the lord of the creation, and that all other ani- 
mals were made for his use ; but what a lesson of humility we are taught 
by this well attested fact that myriads of living beings were created, exist- 
ed, lived out their measure of time and passed away, before purj 
known or bad existence! Q ^^^^ ^v ^ ^ 
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Some of the animals, whose fossil bones are here found, were so large 
that they could not well have escaped the observation of man, had any of 
our species then existed.* " 

'< The ichthyosaurusj discovered by Sir Everard Home, has the head 
of a lizard, but extended into a pointed muzzle, armed with conical and 
pointed teeth ; enormous eyes, of which the sclerotica is strengthened with 
a bony case; a spine composed of flattened vertebrse, like the pieces used 
at the game of draughts, and concave on both sides like those of fishes ; 
the ribs slender, the sternum and shoulder-bones like those of lizards and 
omithorynchi ; the pelvis small and weak ; and four limbs, of which the 
humeri and femora are short and thick, and the other bones flatter, and set 
near each other like the stones of a pavement, so as to compose, whea en* 
veloped in skin, fins all in a piece and scarcely able to be bent; in a word, 
aaalogous, both in its use and construction, to those of cetacea. These 
reptiles lived in the sea ; on land they could at best only crawl along like 
seals ; and at the same time they breathed elastic air. 
" The remains of four species have been discovered. 
*' That most extensively found (I. communis) has blunt conical teeth, and 
18 sometimes twenty feet long. 

** The second (I. plaiyodon) at least as large, has compressed teeth, with 
round and swelling roots. 

''The third (I. tenuirostris) has slender and pointed teeth, and themoz- 
zlo slim and lengthened. 

''The (burth (h irUermediua) has teeth of a medium nature between the 
last species and the first. The two latter species do not attain half the size 
of the two former. 

"The plenosaunUf discovered by Mr Conybeare, must have appeared 
even more monstrous than the ichthyosaurus. It had similar limbs, but 
rather more elongated and flexible ; its shoulder and pelvis were stronger, 
its vertebrsB were nearly assimilar to those of lizards, but what distin- 
guished it from all ovparous and viviparous quadrupeds, was a slender neck 
as long as its body, composed of thirty vertebrae and upwards, a number 
greater than that of the neck of all other animals, rising from the trunk like 
the body of a serpent, and terminated by a very small head, in which are 
to be found all essential characteristics of those of lizards. 

"If any thing could justify those hydras and other monsters which are 
80 often drawn on the monuments of the middle ages, it would assuredly be 
this plesiosaurus. 

" Five species are already known, the most generally distributed (P. do* 
lichodidru^) is more than twenty feet long. 

" A second (P. recentior) found in recent strata, has flatter vertebrae. 

" A third (P. cariruUug) has a prominence on the lower surfiice of the 
vertebrae. 

"A fourth, and lastly a fiflh (P. pentagonus) and (P. trigords) have res* 
pectively five and three prominences. 

"These two genera are everjrwhere distributed in the lias. They were 
discovered in England, where the lias is exposed in clifis of great extent, 
and they have been also found in France and Germany." 

" Another very remarkable genus of reptiles, whose remains, although 
also fbund in the concretion of lias, abound particularly in the oolite and 
the higher sands, is the megalosaurust properly so called ; for, with the 
shade of lizards, and particularly of the monitors, of which it has also the 
c\itting and indented teeth, it was of so enormous a size, that in assigning 

«S mSS."^"*^ of the Suxftc of U., 6W«. P««e.^,a,1^6^^?^ 
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to it the properties of the moDitorp it would exceed seventy feet in length* 
It would be a lizard as large as a whale. It was discovered in England 
by Mr Beckland, but we have them also in France, and some of its bones 
have been found in Germany, if not of the same species, at least of aspe* 
cies which cannot be classed with any other genus. We are indebted to 
M. de Soemmerring for the first description of it. He discovered the re- 
mains in the superior strata of the oolites, in the calcerous schists (slates) 
of Franconia, long celebrated for the numerous fossils with whicl\they have 
supplied the cabinets of the curious, and which will be made still more 
useful by the services which their peculiar adaption for the purposes of 
lithography will enable them to render to the arts and sciences. 

'^ Cr(xx>diles also are found in these limestone schists, and always those 
with the long muzzle. M. de Soemmerring has described one (the C« 
priscus) of which the entire skeleton of a small individual was preserved 
almost as well as it could have been in our cabinets. It is one of those 
which resemble the real gavial of the Ganges ; but the united portion of its 
lower jaw is not so long ; the lower teeth are alternately and regularly 
longer and shorter, and it has ten additional vertebrae at the tail. 

'*But the most remarkable animals which are deposited in these limestone 
schists, are the flying lizards which I have named pterocUictylu 

" They are reptiles with a very short tail, a very long back, a muzzle 
greatly extended and armed with sharp teeth, supported on high legs, the 
anterior extremity has an excessively elongated claw, which probably sup- 
ported a membrane which sustained it in the air, together with four toes of 
ordinary size terminated by hooked claws. One of these strange animals, 
whose appearance would be frightful, was about the size of a thrush, and 
the other that of a common bat ; but from fragments we find that there 
existed a much larger species.'' 

*'The ferruginous sands placed in England above the chalk, abound with 
crocodiles, tortoises, megalosauii, and particularly with a reptile which 
presents the singular character of using his teeth like our herbivorous 
inammifera. 

'' Mr ManteU, of Lewes, in Sussex, discovered this peculiar animal, as 
well as other large reptiles, in the sands beneath the chalk. He named it 
the iquanodon. 

'' In the chalk itself there are only reptilia, we find remains of 4ortoises and 
crocodiles. The famous sofl sandstone quarries {carriers de tuffuu) of the 
mountain of St Peter, near Maestricht, which belong to the formation of 
chalk, have given beside the very large sea tortoises and a vast quantity of 
shells and marine zoophytes, and a genus of lizards, not less gigantic than 
the megalosauri, which has become famous from the researches of Camper, 
and by the figures which Faujus has given of its bones in his history of this 
mountain. 

*' It was upwards of twentyfive feet long ; its great jaws were armed with 
very strong teeth, conical rather arched than ridged, and it had also some 
of these teeth in the palate. There were more than a hundred and thirty 
vertebrae in its spine, convex in front and concave behind. Its tail was 
high and broad, and formed a large vertical oar. Mr Conybeare has 
recently proposed to call it the mosasavrus.^^ 

These monsters most assuredly t>elong to a period very distant and to 
an order of things very diflferent from the present. As far as we, dim sight- 
ed mortals can judge from the objects around us, it seems to have been the 
design of God that this earth should be ultimately inhabited by man; but it' 
aeems also to have been his divine will that it should eo through a long sue- ^ 
oessioQ of changes before it was fitted for his abode. With all due humility^ 
and reverence, we ahall consider more of these changes in the next paper. 
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THE TRAVELS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF A BARONETS 
HEIR IN AMERICA. 

aiEN TE CUBRE TE DESCUBRE. 

Chapter I. 

I AM the son of a wealthy English baronet who was knighted for his 
gallantry in picking up the king's hat, which was blown off in a gale, as 
he was walking through the green park. The reader will, therefore, per- 
ceive, that I am, no ordinary person, descended as I am from noble parents. 
I possess many singular traits of character, the most striking of which is 
a disposition always to find fault. Indeed it is a question whether 1 was 
ever pleased,— either with myself or with those about me. And I hope I 
shall be forgiven, if I attribute it to my defective education. My father, 
who was originally a soapboiler, became very haughty and aristocratic iB 
his knighthood. He taught me to believe that I was a being of superior 
order : and, under this conviction, I sought not the fellowship of those who 
coukl not boai^t of unquestionable rank. The proverb of Seneca, ** Qm 
genus jactat wumt aliena laudato'* I always regarded with a species of 
abhorrence. *' The natural equality ofmen^* as an American orator has 
said, always appeared to me utterly absurd ; and so thoroughly was this 
sentiment rooted in my mind, that I never condescended to notice those 
plebeians usually denominated tradestnen ; unless, indeed, they dared to 
collect their hiUs^^ and then I bestowed a few curses to convince them of 
my own descent and dignity ; but I am growing diffuse. 

I spent a few years at Eton ; but finding that study was not congeniai 
to my habits, I lefl the cloisters of my Alma Maier for the more delight* 
' ful pleasures of a life in London. Here I rioted in every luxury. I wrote 
cornlaw rhymes ; published pamphlets ; indited sonnets ; lauded Welling- 
ton; cursed Earl Grey ; called Brougham a hypocrite; O'Connell a traitor; 
and last though not least, played at Rouge et Neir with the bishops. I 
became celebrated, and was recognised in the streets by the peculiar and 
inimitable cut of my coat. The Memoirs of Beau Brummel were my 
chief study. Sometimes I read a few cfmtos in Don Juan, and now and 
then, one of the best English satires ; but I generally regarded learning 
as something that was only worthy the attention of a pedagogue. Thus 
far I have given a brief and impartial sketch of my life, for which I hope 
the reader will be exceedingly obliged. 

I must now pass on to graver and more important matters. My rhyming 
and pamphleteering had convinced the world that 1 was a man of uncom- 
mon abilites — a decided genius. The " Court Journal" pronounced me 
not inferior to Junius in point of style and satire ; although it had no diffi- 
culty in perceiving that my talents were enlisted in a better cause. Such 
was the commendation I received, and from such a source too ! My repu- 
tation was at once unalterably fixed. The lady patronesses stared, «id 
their admiring daughters opened their mouths. Another incident in my 
life fortunately took place, which tended to give me great edat: I was 
dining with the Earl of Hassleton, who may be known from his having 
pilfered the Olympic of an extra-ordinhry foot. One of his guests spoke 
rather sneeringly of my father :— does the reader comprehend 1 Oh ye 
ffods 1 He alluded to him as being at one time a highly distinguished soap^ 
boiler in the Strand. For a few moments 1 thought I was annihilalM* 
I collected my senses. I challenged him, and my challenge was accepted. 
We met — wa fought — and I killed my man. The journals rang for a 
fortnight with reporU of the dueL My intrepidity was spoken (rf* in the 
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most glowing terms; and not a word of the slander was believed with 
which my enemies had attempted to' assail me. The Hon. Lady Augus- 
ta Powelton, with whom I was on terms of intimacy, actually swooned on 
hearing of the supposed obscurity of my -birth ; and such was the eflfect 
it had upon her mind, that she wrote a long story for the Keepsake, 
entitled the " Inconstant Lover, or a true history of a broken heart ; be- 
ing a phik>8ophical inquiry into the nature of tlie auctions." This pro- 
duction, I believe, never came before the public, and the amiable writer 
bitterly repented of such a hasty determination ; for on the ensuing week 
there was a satisfactory explanation of the whole matter ; at least so far as 
it related to my birth and parentage. This was furnished by means of a 
small pamphlet vended in the streets, entitled '* Many things in a small 
compass." In this I was surprised to find that my biographer was much 
better acquainted with my history than 1 myself; for he even traced my 
descent from a noble family as for back as the reign of the second Charles, 
who was celebrated for the creation of Fitzroys I 

I will now pass on to a third era in my eventful life. It was thought by 
the aristocracy of England, as well as the crowned heads of all Ekirope, 
that the free institutions of North America were furnishing an example, 
singularly- dangerous and pernicious to every other government differing 
in its operations from this. Something must be done. A crisis was at 
hand. The people were already beginning to examine into the nature of 
cau$e8 and their efiects. The salary of the president was compared to 
the civil list of the king. There was a universal cry for liberty — equality — 
economy in government — destruction of tithes— sinecures-^-the church — 
the army — stamp-duties — a thousand things. The^poor man was suffi- 
ciently preposterous to desire the reading of a weekly newspaper, annu« 
ally, at the same price that is charged in the United States — namely, 
nine shillings. Such impudence is without a parallel I The peasant might 
as well cheapen arsenic. 

The propriety was universally admitted on the part of those the most 
deeply interested, of choosing a competent individual to make a tour 
through some parts of the farfamed Western Republic ; a narrative of 
which, when given to the world by Murray, should tend to create an unfit- 
vourable opinion towards the states. For this laudable purpose, a person 
was to be selected with the most violent prejudices ; one, in short, who 
would indiscriminately anathematize everything he saw or heard. No 
one, it was thought, would be better fitted for the task than myself, and 
accordingly, a convention of lords and dukes conferred upon me the ap- 
pointment. At present I need say but little as to the nature of my indrue* 
Hons. The object is of too noble and exalted a character not to be im- 
mediately recognized by every discriminatinff toiy ; or if there should be 
a single doubt upon the' mind, it will be speedily dismissed by the perusal 
of the following pages. 

I departed for Plymooth, an English seaport, where a Philadelphia 
packet was waiting a favourable breeze. I entered my name as a panen- 
ger. The vessel, though spoken of as superior in its constmctioB, was 
as awkward and ill-looking a thing as ever moved upon the water ; in 
reality I was afraid to venture my foot upon her deck — but such was the 
destiny which awaited me. There was no alternative, and reluctantly I 
went on board. There were altoffether about two hundred passengers in 
the steerage, and seven only in the cabin. The former were miserahle 
adventurers to a strange land, where they believed they would et^y per- 
petual peace and nnboutided prosperity. Alasl the poor deluded wretches! 
Th^ talk of the niaerj and oppiefmon whieh they endured in their ew» 
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country ; but they thii^ not of the starvation that awaits them in the de* 
testable republic to which they are consigned by the benevolent and pat- 
riotic overseers of our parishes. 

Our captain is a native of New York. He is very coarse in his ap- 
pearance, and exceedingly vulgar in his manners. Indeed, I always feel a 
secret horror when I am in his presence ; but, fortunately, he is generally 
confined to his berth with the tertian ague. Although a week has scarcety 
elapsed since we weighed anchor, yet he has already consumed nearly the 
whole of the ship's stores, particularly a hogshead of London brown stout, 
without which, I am feariful, I can scarcely manage to subsi:it. 

Already eight weeks upon the ocean ! O how intolerable is the mo- 
notony of a life at sea ! Becalmed for three days with not a breath a£ 
wind to ripple the sur&ce of the water ! The outline of the America» 
coast is stretching along, like a dim shadow, about two leagues distant; 
but we can only behold it, as Moses did the promised land, without any 
prospect of ever approaching it. 

A slight breeze is springing up, and we are moving slowly along, llie 
beach is now discernible, lined by a slight shade of green, almost as deli- 
cate as the colouring of a landscape. Beyond this there is not even a 
tree or solitary crag discernible. How unlike the bold and- prominent 
ishores of the Kent coast and the Dover clifli of Albion which we have left \ 

It was near the middle of the afternoon. The weather for the whole 
day had been exceedingly sultry. The small boats, that ply between 
Philadelphia and New York, by the way of Point Judith, were all running 
in under the coast and beginning to furl their sails. 

*' Is there danger anticipated T'^ asked a friend at my elbow. 

'( I do not know. There is not a cloud to be seen." 

*^ Except in the east, over the land," some one replied. 

The mate was standing with his arms folded, looking intently in thact 
direction. The horizon was darkened by a thick mass of clouds. It ap- 
peared as if one was rolling and struggling over the other, until the 
heavens were nearly blackened. The aguish captain had left his berth 
the first time for a fortnight, and stood upon the deck. He looked hurriedly 
at the approaching storm, and his brazen trumpet shouted forth his com- 
mands to the hardy seamen. Before they had reefed a single sail, a burst 
of wind swept by us, and went howling on its way over the deep. The 
waves rose — the vessel plunged — the women shrieked — the ropes parted, 
and the sails flew like ribbons in the air. The intrepid sailors were for a 
moment disconcerted. A volley of oaths escaped from the herculean 
frame of the captain, as he drew an enormous blanket around him to 
shield his person from the beating rain. The seamen were very active, 

fl believe they were all Englishmen). In a short time the sails were 
urled, and we proceeded under bare poles. The tempest gradually mib- 
sided, and the next morning we doubled Cape Hatteras with a favourable 
breeze. We were highly delighted with the rich pastures and charming 
woodlands on either side of the bay. The large and exuberant fiekJs of 
Indian com attracted particular attention. We arrived at the quarantine 
in company with five other vessels which were inward bound. We an- 
chored, and were obliged to pass an examination by the board of health. 
This Esculapian band took their stand upon the deck, and ordered the 
steerage passengers to be marched round them in single file. Fortunately 
they were all pronounced in good health. The bilgewater was next to be 
exanuned. A glass was ordered to be brought into the cabin. The pumps 
'.bad t^een wofully neglected, and there was some fear that we should be de- 
twaed as a consequence of our inattention ; but the wine circulated freely > 
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aod the glass of water Iq questioa was wisely taken by the son of Neptune 
from the river itself. After a grave deliberation of about an hour, we 
were informed that we might proceed. The anchor was up in an instant, 
and away we went with a slight, though fovourable breeze. Night came 
on, and with it the wind nearly died away. The water was smooth and 
tranquil, and the stars were reflected beautifully in its silvery bosom. At 
length, the wind freshened, and a little after midnight we safely anchored 
at the wharf in Philadelphia. A watch was immediately placed on deck 
to prevent the smuggling of goods. It was not long, however, before he 
yielded to the eflects of gin, which was freely administered to him by the 
8teera^ passengers. It was curious to see the emigrants in a strange 
city, and at the dead of night, transmitting their merchandize from the 
«hip to terra firma, I really thought the entire cargo of the vessel would 
have been discharged ; but as I heartily detested the democrats, it was not 
my business to interfere. 
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was as ono 



Whom pioos griefs had chastenM ;- 
For she had early felt the power 
Of heavenly love, and heavenly light ; 
And now when came life's evening hour, 
Her spirit's beauty shone in hiith more bright 

T. A. WORRALL. 

Half a score and two years have passed by on hurried wings, since the 
writer's mother bid a last adieu to a young, tender and affectionate family, 
and took her abode in the silent mansions of the tomb. Since that solemn 
event, scarcely a day has passed, even amidst the commotions of life, or 
{Pleasure's alluring smiles, but that, at silent eve or stilly morn, or when the 
earth was wrapp^ in her sable robe, her memory arose, in the imagina- 
tion of an only son, fraught with all its dear, holy, and sanctified associations. 
Time after time, he has felt an admonitioq, as if some secret voice bade 
him pay a brief tribute to her memory ; and that, possibly, some honest 
and ingenuous heart might gather from it the consolation of wisdom, vir- 
tue, and religion. Hence he rises from his repose, to dedicate the first 
hour of this sabbath morn to his filial and devotional duty. Yes — 'tis the 
sabbath of the christian world ; and her saintlike image comes before him, 
at this moment, with the radiant smile of love and virtue, vivid and glow- 
ing with apparent reality, soothing every earthly passion into repose, and 
mellowing the heart into a devout enthusiasm, that renders it also the holy 
sabbath of the soul. — It is not, therefore, within the scope here prescribed^ 
to dwell upon the portraiture of that tall, slender,»and elegant person, that 
graceful mein, that dark, deep auburn hair, ever obedient to the simplicity 
of nature, that serene, ample, and elevated forehead, of those dark piercing 
eyes, bright and glowing with thought and vivid feeling, yet tempered and 
sweetened with kindness and benevolence; which she possessed, perhaps, in 
common with thousands of her sex. No— nor to trace her lineage, however 
meritorious or honorable; nor yet to descant upon those many anxieties and 
cares, those thousand tender and maternal oflices, which a mother is wont to 

•A very touching and beautiful article by an officer of the ^rae|i^n. Institute of 
Letters. 
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extend to her beloved and cherished offiprbg. No — but to commeiiiorate 
thoee qualities, those virtues, those pious and christian attributes, that coo- 
stituted her exalted worth and peculiar character ; and which give to life, 
a new and solid charm, and shed an unlading lustre around the human heart. 
— Endowed by nature with a tender and delicate constitution ; but with a 
resolute and elastic spirit, a vigorous and meditative mind, warm and inge- 
nuous afl^tions, and a deep and exquisite sensibility. In her youthful days, 
as some of her companions have remarked, she was invariably the joy, de- 
light, and admiration of all her associates ; to whose innocent amusem^it 
or rational entertainment she contributed by her active and sprightly mind, 
ker sweet and unofiending temper, and the buoyancy of her spirits. In 
maturer life, when she was surrounded by her children, she loved often to 
look back upon those scenes of her childhood; and the innocence, gaiety, 
and simplicity, which they reflated, was a source of delight and consda- 
tioo. Her reflecting mind extracted from experience and observation, all 
the lessons of wisdom, which she treasured up and imparted to her friends, 
her ^mily, and especially to her oflipring. Often were he and his two 
little sisters accustomed to gather around her, in joyous youth, to receive 
' her afl^tionate admonitions. She kindly encouraged their juvenile sports 
•nd pleasures, but watched with unceasing anxiety to preserve their inno- 
cence, their uncorrupting tendency, and if possible, to render them subser- 
vient to habits of virtue and sentiments of honour. She knew well that 
the physical powers, especially in youth, require a constant exercise, and 
if under no restraint, under the guidance of no friendly monitor, the jo- 
cund mirth of playmates often terminates in dissention and petty wrang- 
ling, by which the seeds and elements of vice, injustice, and their fruitftil 
progeny, take their root in the tender mind. She had a profound and ex- 
alt^ sense of the duty and sacred obligations of a noother. Youth is the 
time, thought she, when the mind is tender and the heart robed in purity 
and innocence, to entwine with every thought and emotion, incorporate 
with the very being and sympathy of the soul, the eternal and unchanging 
principles of truth and justice ; the distinctions of right and wrong, of vice 
and virtue; the existence of one Supreme Being, and his overruling 
providence ; the grandeur, solace, and loveliness of genuine religion ; and 
the great and everlasting truths of the gospel. This was not only her duty 
but her supreme delight. With admirable skill, she adapted the nnode 
and process of instruction to the occasion. She was zealous to furnish a 
motive even for the conduct of a child and bring it under the influence of 
principle ; and to impress upon the mind an image of a state of bliss and 
sorrow in a future world ; not by abstract reasons, by mysterious ex- 
pounding, or the intricate mazes of theological refinement ; but in the 
similitude of bature, by those simple figures and images, that delight the 
understanding of a child. Often on a sabbath morning, she would call 
her children to her side, and tell them, in the voice of sweetest aflection, 
that it was the Lord's day, and that the first fruits of the heart, the devout 
aspirations of the soul, belonged to their Heavenly Father. Then she 
would sink upon her knees, and in solemn and profound devotion, address 
the Eternal Throne of Grace ; and with such saintlike meekness, such 
fervency of heart, such sublime, holy, and majestic feeling, did her soul 
hold communion with her God, that her pious prayer shed its sanctifying 
influence upon the hearts of her children, like divine incense and sacred 
perftime : «* as the dew of Hermon, and as the dew that descended upon 
the mountains of Zion." She would then review, with them, their past 
conduct, and point out their obedience and their disobedience. She woidd 
describe Satan and his fell spirits groaning and writhing in the vale of 
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sorrow, a place of eternal torment, anguish, and unutterable wo, where 
there was ''weeping, wailing, and gnashing of teeth," which would 
be the lot of sinners, and the childi-en of disobedience. But if they lored 
one another, if they loved and obeyed their parents, and their God, they 
would be the heirs of Heaven ; a bright and glorious paradise, adorned 
with palaces of gold and jasper, interminable walks of richest sapphire and 
porphyry ; and in every season the most delicious fruit of every variety^ 
overloiEuling the trees of Paradise, and the boughs bending and proflfering 
their iair donations at the very breathing of desire. The purest and 
richest verdure, spreading luxuriantly over the plains ; and the rose, the 
myrtle, and the jessamine, sending forth their sweet fragrance upon every 
breeze ; and fountains of limpid water gushing forth in refreshing streams^ 
and meandering through the magnificence of the scene ; where iniquity 
and sorrow weeping and moaning are unknown ; and universal peace, one 
pervading sentiment of love, joy, and supreme delight, reigns throughout 
the dommion of the blessed. Where angels and archangels, cherubim^ 
and seraphim, and all the redeemed and heavenly host surrounded the throne 
of Light and Glory, and sang praises and anthems to the living God, saying 
*^ Alleluia ! for the Lord God Omnipotent reigneth !'' 

Earnestly did she strive to light up in their souls a pure and undying 
flame of love to their Creator, whose omniscient eye discerned every action, 
penetrated every recess of the heart ; and told them, (the very soul of 
piety herself,) how much God loved little children, and rejoiced at their 
obedience. Deep and lasting were the impressions produced upon him* 
self and his little sisters ; their hearts were united by the silver chains of 
afiection, which have become more bright with the advance of life ; and 
though all. other early impressions have &ded, one by one, from the tablet of 
the memory, these alone, written upon the heart with the sunbeam of mater- 
nal piety, seemed to have defied the ravages of time. How delightful, 
bow instructive, was her society ! Anger, with its thousand furies, never 
invaded her bosom, nor did her lips ever utter the tones of violent re- 
proach ; if disobeyed, the pious rebuke, that sat upon her majestic brow, 
stung and goaded, like a scorpion, in the heart of the ofiender. Love, 
'kindness, reason was the armour of her warfare. But she was rarely 
disobeyed ; a being so pure, so full of sweetest love and godliness, by the 
sound of her voice, the light of her countenance, subdued every rude and 
turbulent emotion, tuned every chord into kindred sympathy, and all de- 
lighted to anticipate her will. The very name of mother is music to the 
savage and the christian ear ; but when endowed with unfading virtues, 
the grandeur of pious love, moving in the very image of a saint, what sub- 
lime and solenm feelings thrilled through the heart ! The fount of sensi- 
bilitj^is broken up, and streams of heavenly ether gush thtough every 
avenue of joyful and ecstatic bliss ! From her early days, whatever the 
inclemency of the season, she was a faithful and constant attendant at tfao 
house of God ; and the praises of her Redeemer, and the harps of Zion 
were the sweetest liarmony to her soul. It was not merely the exterior 
that assumed the semblance of devotion ; but the workings of genuine 
faith, the fervent prayer and adoration of the heart, sanctified by divine 
grace. 

She delighted in the society of the pious, and the sincere and foithful 
minister of the gospel ; and was often pointed out by him to his flofek, as 
an exemplary pattern of meekness and godliness, and a signal instance of the 
truth, power, and efficacy of real religion. The pomp, and splendour of 
the worki, the magnifkence of wealth and power, the transient glitter of 
everchanging fiushion, and the loud swell of unbridled mirth, had no 
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charms to allure her heart from the current of its afl^tions. She re- 
garded all the hopes of earthly grandeur and happiness, as fantastic and 
delusive dreams — all the joys and transports that gaudy pleasure promises, 
as transient and fleeting as the summer's cloud. The principle of change 
and transition is interwoven with everything here below ; '^ the grass 
withereth, the flower thereof fadelh away," and men and empires partake 
the same instability. She longed for a more permanent glory, a more 
enduring felicity. With what humility and kindness, did she dispense 
charity : — her liberal hand was known far and wide, and the poor and 
needy thronged around her and were not denied. It was not the gift 
alone that threw such a charm upon the action ; but the privacy, deli- 
cacy, and kindness, with which she anticipated their wants and necessities. 
It was the duty of a christian, and she gave drink to the thirsty, food 
to the hungry, clothed the naked, and blessed the Lord that she had 
wherewith to give. Often was she heard to say, that this grand stage of 
human action was but a state of probation, and all temporal possessions, 
but the adventitious gifts of Providence ; that if the hand of charity and 
Christian love would only appropriate it with proper wisdom and discre- 
tion, there would be more than an abundance for all the wants and com- 
forts of the whole human race. Just and glorious sentiment ! What 
misery, suflering, sorrow, and humiliating distress, would it not relieve, 
did it but soften and warm the iron heart of the miser, and scatter the 
sordid and useless accumulation of his treasures ! Did it but animate and 
pervade every bosom, what pride, unrelenting avarice, envious distinc- 
tions, and fierce contentions at the shrine of filthy lucre would not fall a 
glorious sacrifice upon the altar of universal good ! She loved to enter 
the house of mourning, as by sadness the heart is made better. She 
loved to visit the abodes of the distressed, and the chambers of the sick 
and the afllicted, and like a ministering angel, pour out the balm of 
heavenly love and the glad tidings of the gospel, to the soul overwhelmed 
with a sense of guilt, and bowed down in deep remorse and penitence. 
In her presence many a weary pilgrim, in the cause of Zion, on the brink 
of despair, gathered new hope and courage ; — scepticism vanished, and 
infidelity 'itself was startled. 

The holy book of God was her constant companion ; its promises, her 
delight, her hope, the anchor of her faith ; and with what raptures did she 
drink at this glorious and inexhaustible fountain of inspiration I Her vigorous 
mind was familiar with all its treasures ; and her warm and adoring heart ap- 
preciated and triumphed in the glad tidings which it proclaimed. She read 
and reflected upon it, not with the cold and captious spirit of criticism; 
but with the spirit and love of truth, and every doubt, ambiguity, and 
seeming inconsistency vanished in the flood of light which the grace of 
God opened to her view. Often did she commend the beauty and invigo- 
rating efiicacy of its contents. In hours of devotion, and on the bed of 
affliction, she dwelt in melting strains on the trying and awfiil struggles 
of those who were «* made perfect through sufering ;^ upon the meek- 
ness and piety of Hannah ; the awful grandeur and tragic scene of the 
Lamb of God, slain on Calvary; Paul's magnificent description of 
the resurrection ; and the numerous interesting and pathetic incidents and 
passages that brighten its sacred pages. For grandeur and precision of 
historic composition ; truth, wisdom, and unerring philosophy ; ' pure and 
subline morality, and majestic and soul inspiring eloquence, — she pointed 
here. For a profound and intimate knowledge of the. human heart, its 
passions aiid propensities, its vile and noble qualities ; of man in his digni- 
ty, elevation, and prosperity, in his aflliction, sorrow, degradation, and ad- 
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versity ; of the hypocrite with the word of God upon his lips, his diaboIi<Al 
and odious devices, bis terrible, eternal and awful doom ; the vanity of all 
human pride, arrogance, and selfglory, and the transitory nature of all 
sublunary bliss, — she pointed here. 

To this, also, she pointed as the only source that can heal the wounded 
spirit, bind up the broken heart, quench the thirsty soul, and secure a dear 
and cherished hope beyond the grave. Afler she had been long confined 
on the bed of sickness, she again recovered sufficient strength to attend her 
usual place of worship ; whence she returned with her family, still feeble, and 
almost overcome with a sense of gratitude, that she had been enabled, 
again, to meet her pious friends, and join in holy prayer and fervent devo- 
tion in the church of God. It was in the autumn of the year ; the yellow 
leaf dropped from the stately oak ; the melancholy zephyrs glided through 
the pensive grove ; and the whole face of nature assumed a nraumful hue 
of sadness and decay. On this sabbath afternoon, she was sitting in the 
old balcony, upon which the cedar and the majestic- and drooping wil- 
low cast their softening shade, as she dwelt thoughtfully, for a while, 
upon the lofty mountains that bounded the distant view, and the placid 
stream that rolled its deep and solemn waters through the quiet and extend- 
ed plain. Nature breathed through all her elements, that man was doomed 
to perish. She felt the solemn warning. She called her children to her 
side, and silence, solitude and tranquility threw a solemnity around the 
scene. The deep tones of her voice, and the sweet irradiating beams of 
love, that brightened her countenance, foretold the emotions of the 
heart. And thus she spoke : ' Dear children, I feel as if I should not be 
long of this world. God has been pleased to visit me with severe affliction, 
and my feeble body cannot long withstand the power of disease. My 
su^rings will soon be over, and I go to receive the reward of the faithful. 
You will now soon be all grown up, and I wish to give you mylast advice, I 
feel it will be the last. Do you see yonder sun, slowly sinking in the west i 
It is the same, that ' beat upon the head of Jonah' ; that shone on ' the dial 
o( Ahaz' ; that < stood still in the valley of Ajalon'; and that saw our Saviour 
' going about doing good\ Look upon it as a memorial and whenever you 
see it remember my advice. O remember your mother, when she shall be 
no more. — ^Honour and obey your father, love one another, and do unto all 
men, as you would that they should do unto you. Xive honestly and for- 
tify yourselves with the principles of virtue, truth and religion, that they 
may sustaici you in every condition in life. Without virtue there is no hap- 
piness. Beware of temptation ; as you enter into the world, a thousand 
avenues of seduction will open around you, and a syren voice singing at 
every entrance^ to allure you to ruin. All the pleasures and wealth of the 
world cannot give you contentment ; they will soon lose their charm, and 
the heart remain sad. Learning, science, and philosophy may invigorate, 
adorn, and elevate the mind ; but religion alone can cleanse and purify the 
heart Here,' opening the fiimily bible, which lay on her lap, * you will 
find the truth and power of this glorious religion. In prosperity and health, 
it will sweeten every enjoyment ; and in the dark hour of adversity, and on 
the bed of death, it will be your stay, your solace, your delight. In all my 
trials and afflictions, its sovereign efficacy has filled me with joy and trans- 
port, and endued my soul with fortitude. How great were the sufierings 
of Jesus, the blessed lamb of God, to redeem us from the bondage of Sin 
and death I From Bethlehem to Calvary ,what meekncss,forbearance,purity, 
patience, sublime fortitude and indescribable love I Accused by his enemies, 
crowned with thorns, mocked, scorned, betrayed, <^5^^d^^4^<J9^^M 
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* sweating, as it were, great drops of blood,' and at last enictfied by Ut 
blaspheming creatures. The/vaii of the temple was rent in twain-— the 
earth quaked with convulsions — the rocks burst asunder-*— the sun with- 
held its light — and darkness covered the whole earth. But there was a 
voice heard on the holy mount, saying, ' this is my bek>ved Son, in whom 
I am well pleased ;' and io! he arose from the dead, laden with the spoils 
of death and hell, ascended to heaven in a cloud, to the bosom of God, and 
angels shouted for joy. *■ Lift up your heads, O ye gates 1 ye everlasting 
doors ! that the Kmg of glory may come in.' Yes, Christ has risen, and 
the ' voice of rejoicing is in the tabernacles of the righteous.' Dear chil* 
dren! be not weary in welldoing. O how long have I watched over your 
infant days, and prayed that you might know the blessings and consolation 
of that religion, which a bleeding Saviour has secured to all that put their trust 
in him. nHiat, after a little while , we may all meet again, where sickness, 
tears, and sorrow are unknown ; ' where the wicked cease from troubling 
and the weary are at rest.' " Here she ended with a look of sweetness and 
afi^tion and retired to her chamber. O thou sweet and halk>wed spirit of ge- 
nuine religion! How can thy mysterious power change the carnal heart, uid 
quickeait with the sensibility of every peaceful and ennobling virtue I Hum- 
ble the proud, and exalt the meekl Pour the balm of sacred okitment 
into the heart of the dying and afflicted, and open to the soul, a transit to 
a blissful immortality ! Thy sanctuary is open to all, while thy bright 
beams of celestial love glance on 

** Each hamiiD heart and ooontenance ; 
Like huea and harmonies of evening, 
Like cbuds in starlight widely spread. 
Like memory of mu«ic fled, 
Like aught Uiat fbr its grace may be 
Bear, and yet dearer for its mystery." 

Her feeble constitution gradually sunk under infirmity, and af^er a few 
months, she was again confined to her bed — disease triumphed over the pow* 
ersofnature— and the fountain of life gave forth its last supply. She was con- 
scious that her spirit was about to leave its earthly tenement ; and she calkNl 
her children and her famil} to her side, and told them, that she would soon 
be released from all her mortal sufiering, and go to meet her Saviour. She 
took a last and solemn adieu. Her eyes closed : her pallid form lay stiff 
*and motionless, save a slight movement of her lips, as though her spirit 
held communion with some invisible being. At length, without any other 
motion, she faintly uttered, *' Jesus ! Jesus !" then afler a pause, faintly 
raising her hands, and a smile resting on her features, as a seraph on the 
bow of promise, " now I come''. — She was no more ! But thy memory 
will be dear as long as the heart beats with the pulsations of Ufe ; while 
ihou art gone to the saints in heaven, where 



^<^ the Light himself shall shine 

Revealed, and 6od*s eternal day be thine !" 



O.S. 
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387 
THE SACRIFICE OF ABRAHAM. 

BT SUMNER L. FAmFIBLD. 

"Go, take thy son,— thine only son, — the Heir 
Long promised of thy wealth, and hope and fame, 
And to the Land of vision sole repair, — 
Moriah, hence to be a deathless name,— 
And there to Him, who^ve and well may claim, 
Ofier thy son a sacrifice! and prove 
To Earth and Heaven the martyr Faith that came 
To guide thy youth and bless thme eju'ly love?" 
And echo lingered long while soared the awful voice above! 

. Morn broke,— the Patriarch rose; how dark the dawn, 

How wan the glory of that fearftil day! 

As quick from mount and limpid stream withdrawn, 

The night mists vanished like earth's hoi^es away, 

And the heavens crimsoned in each gashing ray; 

In the strange silence of a spirit strung 

To bear all auffering save an hour's delay, 

Around his bleeding, bursting heart he flung 
The iron robe of grief, and trusted not his tongue. 

The camel and the dromedary stood 
Caparison'd, and snuffed the racy breeze, 
And asses, loaded with a fras rant wood. 
Grazed tethered from the midst of broad palmtrees; 
And many a vassal mutely looked on these, 
And marvelled that his Chief spake not a word. 
But passed unmarked, in his dark fantasies, 
The pomp of Tjrre and Egypt, — save a sword 
He seized with quivering hand and shuddered and adored. 

"Bring forth the boy! he worships with his sire!" 
He came. "Why comes the mother with the lad?" 
"To ask thee, son of Shem! why bums that fire 
Upon thy brow? and why the voice, that bad 
Thy child appear, did soimd so strange and mad? 
And why thou worshippest on that far hill, 
And lea vest dark my bosom, ever glad 
To worship in thy smile ana to fulfil 
In tenderness and love the utmost of thy will?" 

"So God revealed in dream of yestemigjit!" 
His low voice faltered, and he turned aside. 
And a deep shadow fell upon the light 
Of his unequalled faith,— and all the pride 
Of manhood in his stricken bosom died 
Before the fixed gaze of that eye which drank 
His bosom's breath. "I will Hot be denied! 
Not thus in other days you from me Bhrcmk, 
And witless deem'd my love and woman's counml rank. 

'IVhat ails thee, Abraham?" "Thou sboukbrt not know, 
Nor question, Saral but thy father was 
A perfect roan, and thou in all my woe 
Hast borne the heavier portion; there is cause 
For all thy dower of iwiety,— alas! 
And all thy meekness, fkith resigned and truth 
Of holiness professed,— for o'er us pass 
Trials we thought not of,— in awfifl sooth, 
The fkir boy of our age,— most die,— in aU the bloom of youtW* 

"Must die? who says it?— Isaap! Isaac die? 
That beautiful, that intellectual head, ' 
That dark, luxuriant, oriental eye. 

That brow which ofl hath heaven's own glory shed, ^ ^ C^r\r\a](> 
That form like Tyre's fair god upon his fed ^*^"^ by ^^OOg IL 
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Of ^oideo flowers,— must pcriflh?— and for what? 
Are there no lambe? hath not the bullock Wed? 
— Must die? my first bom. only born be not! 
Butchered and biumed by thee and then on earth forgotl 

"Acoursed be the day that gave him birth. 
If he so late was bom to perish so! 
Let darkness, ruin, death possess all earth, 
And desolatioa laugh and sing!— but no! 
It is not thus,— I see thy features glow 
With something like a smile; 'twas but to test 
A late made mother's love, and o'er her throw 
Imagined danger, that more deeply West 
She might give neaven to him who hung upon her breasti 

"Have I forgot my child's first step, first word? 
And shall I not remember that delight? 
Oh! have I not in blissful stillness heard 
His low breath nud the slumbers of the niffht? 
And shall I lose him now when proud and bright 
And gifted with the ebquence of heaven? 
— Crood sooth, thou art to blame, and castcst slight 
On one untried that ne'er with thee hath striven. 
Nor dared to think the thoughts to thee abundant given. 

"Enough for me, beloved, to love again, 
To breathe the laurel-rose, watch thy return. 
And with our bov's smiles soothe the weariest pam 
Of absence. Go! and when thine altars burn, 
Think not that she who loves can ever spurn 
The God of love, or deem his service gncf. 
Or scorn His laws, or vainly hope to earn 
Free bliss so visible in every leaf, — 
Go, pray for me, for all, but for our son in chiefP' 

"Vain is thine anguish,— vainer yet thy hope,— 
The God, who gave, commands.— wilt thou deny? 
The mortal with the Immortal tnink to cope? 
The Almifijity dare throned in the boundless sky?" 
—"Gives He, then, sons in flowing youth to die, 
And even bids the father strike the blow? 
Command, sayst thou?— A strange dream o'er thine eye 
And ear ccuit sights and sounds thou didst not know, — 
Jehovah bade thee not! it must and shall be so! 

"Comst thou from Ashdod, that thou dost arraign 

The urim and the thummim of thy Gk)D?" 

"No! I can bear the bitterest pangs of pain. 

Submit in silentness and kiss the rod— 

"O anything but this! on coldest sod 

Or shag^^est rock my bosom I will bare 

And perish where the fierce death-angel trod — 

But spare my child— my princelike Isaac spare! 

O God of worlds! why coils thy brow in such despair? 

"Wilt thou devote him to a dream?— a cloud 
Of vain fantastic visions?— and once more 
Deny the love that wails and shrieks aloud,— 
The heart that doth in a^ony adore? 
My Lord, my husband! shall this heathen shore 
Exult and shout from Gaza unto Gath 
In worship bloodier than Dagon's?— o'er' 
Thy face cast not thy mantle! heaven's wiW wrath 
Pursues alone the fiends down hell's dark lava path." 

"Farewell, poor Sara!- in thy tent put on 

BaBkcloth and ashes! God shall judge his own!" 

—Lilw thought, the Patriarch and his son have gone. 

And Sara sittetn in the dust alone! ^ 

One long wiW shriek, and. bleat in reason flown,o,g,t,zed by ^OOglc 
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She murmurs maniac son^s and laughs inane, 
And wanders forth, and muucles many a moan 
With much of mindless mirth and many a strain 
Of happy love with low and deepening notes of pain. 

On wends the Patriarch voicelessly; green dale, 
And wooded meadow and meandermg river 
In burning characters reveal a tale 
O'er which the senses faint, the heart doth quiver; 
And onward, where his last hope must for ever 
Sink in the oblivion of an awful doom, 
He hastes and ofiers to the Almighty Giver 
His life whose every breath to hira was bloom, 
Whose voice could charm in woe, in want, in death's cold gloom. 

The land of vision mid the pinewoods lowers, 
And evening twili^t lingers round its brow, 
And gilds the bold Philistme's mountain towers, 
Though darkness deepens in lone ravine now. 
"Thou goest, my father! to fulfil thy vow," 
Said the fair son Abraham, — "but where, 
"Where is the victim? fire and wood enow. 
But where the Iambi"— "Jehovah will prepare!" 
Oh! how that simple speech did crush the patriarch in despair. 

Red rose the sun like lurid basilisk. 
"Here part we, vassals!" — and the patriarch passed. 
The torrid storm loomed o'er the ghastly disk, 
And o'er the desert flew the purple blast; 
The shattered clouds, far streaming, deep and fast, 
Rode on the whirlwind, and the thunder sent 
The music of Eternity o'er waste 
And wood, and from the rolling firmament 
Came back as if the heart of the imiveree was rent. 

Masses on masses of most coal black clouds 
Throw midnight o'er midday; and by the pyre, 
O'er which thick firs and cedars hang like shrouds, 
Beside his bound son stands the martyr sire, 
While smokes the censer with the living fire, 
And litis his heartfill'd eye,— and then looks down 
Upon his sole heir ready to expire, 
His joy and expectation, glory, crown. 
His light of life, his son, all orotherless, alone. 

All stars,— all worlds,- the very air doth glow 
With angel faces numberless^ whose eyes. 
Rculiant with heaven's pure bght, sublunely throw 
Ten thousand glories o^er the troubled skies; 
And suddenly the storm doth hush its cries 
And moans amid the forest; and the song 
Of seraphs high triumphing seems to rise 
From hill, va&, wood and stream, and sound along 
The countless worlds that know no human woe nor wrong. 

"Isaac! my child! speak yet once more, my son!" 
"Father, farewell!— Jehovah cannot err; 
Yet, oh, remember, when the deed is done, 
And love me still; and for my mother,— her, — 
The hour hath come, — and hark! a quivering stir 
Amid the wood,-^eaven's angel is abroad! 
— Once morcLfarewell! diluvian mariner 
Ne'er on the Deep with such a spirit rode 
As thrills me now to meet my Giver and my God." 

"Farewell, my son!— and yet once more ferewell!" 

He drew the sword, but when he cauffht the beam 

Of Isaac's dovelike eye,— the weapon Tell. C^ r\r\ci\o 

Look not upon me, child! or I may deem Digitized by vjOOy IL 

Jehovah's vision but a maniac's dream. 
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And spare thee yet^ my only born!— So, close 
Thine eyes and while the dreadful blade doth gleam, 
Pray for thy father's and thy mother's woes, — 
O let thy spirit epeak and plead in every drop that flows!*' 

Again he seized the sword, — again drewnear, 
And lifted up his hand to slay,— again 
His heart did faint,— his weapon Tell,— a tear 
Beading the point without a living stain! 
At length, overcoming more than mortal pain, « 

He clutched the knife and turned aside his head, 
And gazed upon the heavens! the ethereal plain 
With m^iad slories burned, the dark clouds fled. 
And thus trom highest heaven the Voice of Glory said: 

"Lay not thy hand upon the lad, welhried, 
''Faithful, devoted! loose his bonds and take 
"Thy son unto thy bosom!" O the tide 
Of all a father's love, when from the stake 
He wildly springs. For his lone mother's sake, 
*'And for my own, jgreat Giver! I adore!"— 
—"Behold!— a victim in the thorny brakel" 
Beside the holocaust in bliss adore 
Father and child while joy shouts loud on heaven's wide shore. 

"For this," the angel of the Lord did cry, 
"Thy bhosen seed shall multiply and reign, 
"Countless as worlds that ^em the eternal sky, 
"Or golden sands on ocean^ azure plain; 
"Thy priests, thy kings, thy sages shall attain 
"To pomp and purity and wisdom known 
"Nor to Assyrian fierce, nor Greek profane; 
"And, when Earth's centuries have been and gone, 
^Jerusalem shall sit upon her glorious throne!" 

Sara sat moaninc in Beersheba's wood 
When through the forest rolled the camel's tread; 
And to her shattered mind in soUtude 
It seemed the strange voice of the parted dead; 
Affain she mosmed,— and laughed,— and slowly said 
"ihad a son,— but he is not. — and so 
"My breast no more can pillow his fair head!" 
—What bounding Form draws near like fleetest roel 
Mother and Son have met, and bliss is born of woe! 
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THE NEW THEORY OP TERRESTRIAL MAGNETISM.* 

BT A IfEMBER OF TBE ABIEIUCAN llffimTUTE OF LETTERS. 

GiUBAT minds usually pursue untrodd^i paths: disdafning the or- 
dinary course of human action, they wander over unbroken ground, 
the pioneers of intellect They become the representatives of the 
age, which looks to them for its inmersonation. They embody the 
views, the feelings and opinions of the men of their generation. 
They reduce to a palpaUe form the elements which were before 
scattered and undefined. They enable the multitude, men of the 
roost ordinary intellectual comprehension, to grasp what was be- 
fore a rude and indigested mass; as well to perceive and apjpreciate 
the pure and naked truth in its simplest and most beautiful crea- 
tions. 

♦ A new Theory of Terrtstn&l Magnetieni, (read before the New Yoric^yceam of 
Natural History,) by Samuel L. Metcalfe, M. D., Member of the New York Lyceum 
of Natural History, and of the American Institute of Letters. 
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Trntby ever simple, is not uDfrequently overlooked because 
it is so; genius is inventive because it is original; it is original be- 
cause it is abstract; and it is abstract because it lives within its 
own lucid and ethereal atmosphere. 

A mighty abstraction, like space, it is incapable of sinking down 
to the rudiments of its component or substantial being, to the little- 
nesB and vulgarity of mere physical capacity: and this absence of 
all common existence is the motive of its rejection by the mass; 
who, though capable, in a limited degree, of perceiving the splen- 
dour of its effects, are certainly incapable of appreciating it as a 
mighty cause, and as the effulgent centre of the moral horizon. 
GKve the multitude sufficient light to comprehend a truth; and if 
reduced to its simplest elements, they will comprehend, admire and 
applaud. They will then see what is to be seen; hear what is to 
be heard, and feel what is to be felt; and why? Because the migh- 
ty truth has been brought down by a rational process to the level 
of their own minds. No man doubts the existence of the sun; or 
that it shines, giving life and animation to the world; and when 
; dther physical or moral truth is represented as clearly to the hu- 

man mind as the solar beams, the reign of doubt will cease and the 
dominion of error terminate: jfor the overthrow of evrot is the com- 
mencement of the sovereign supremacy of truth. 

Man would sooner cherish truth, knowing it to be such, than 
error, fostered through ignorance. But, as it is easier to censure 
than explain — and to condemn, than to elucidate, few, for want of 
leisure or inclination, are willing to enter into a thorough examina- 
tion of a subject and hazard the pronunciation of a true and elabo- 
rate opinion. All new propositions are received with dbtrust; for 
the world possesses not the knowledge to appreciate them. Men 
recoil from a new and sublime conception, as if its forms and pro- 
portions were overwhelming from their very magnitude. It re- 
quires an efibrt to elevate and extend the mind to its comprehen- 
sion; and the indolent disposition of the human mind seems unwill- 
ing, except for the most selfish and sinister purposes, to impose on 
it^f the task to examine and to comprehend What were the 
magnificent creations of the mind of Gallileo? and what the sub- 
lime conceptions of the daring and loftv genius of G)lumbus? 
When Harvey discovered the circulation of the blood, in what man- 
ner was the promulgated discovery received? Go ask Envy, and 
die will ^ak — or "green ey'd Jealousy" and she will answer. 
Cotemporary littleness would have snatched the wreath from the 
laurelled head of the philosophic Harvey. They doubted, because 
they did not wish to believe: and they condemned because they 
were determined not to applaud. No man ever rose to anything, 
either great or excellent, who had not the manliness to despise, or 
at least the moral courage to disregard, the current opinions of the 
day. Genius has no nature which will consent to be fettered; it 
must soar through the heavenly regions of space, free and uncon- 
trolled. It is well characterized by the monarch bird of our own 
native land; the eagle of liberty. Life is progressive: mind is nK>- 
tion: and each succeeding generation has the advantage of the 
lights of the preceding one, and starts from a broader and loftier 
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eminence. But each generation requires a repreeentative to embody 
its views and feelings. Whether in the department of physical or 
moral truth, it calls for the embodying of the living mind, in a fair 
and tangible shape: a form, in whi<;h it may be approached, seen, 
handled, and sported with. It becomes a plaything which serves 
to amuse; and a mirror, in which each man perceives the repre- 
sentation of himself. There is in every rational being a feeling 
which desires to see itself delineated; as if he were i^luctant to de- 
scend to the grave, without leaving some memorial of what he be- 
lieves himself to be. 

So much by way of preliminary remark. We have perused the 
new or caloric theory of magnetism with feelings of impartial and 
unmingled pleasure; for nothing so much dehghts us as originality; 
an accession of something new and grand to our previous acquire- 
ments: for wisdom itself, when perfected, must be the aggregation 
of ages. The same feeling, which operates in trade^ obtains in lite- 
rature; the merchant is always pleased to add to his already ac- 
quired means, and why not the student to his treasures of know- 
ledge? The essential principle of the mind is the same in all ages 
and in all countries: like other causes, it may assume various mo- 
difications, and like them, it is judged rather from its effects than 
from its own unmarked and isolated existence. 

Dr Metcalfe commences with the position that caloric and elec- 
tricity are the same; ''radically the same subtle, imponderable and 
. all pervading element;" and that to the inequality of its distribu- 
tion, are to be properly referred all the various powers and attrac- 
tions of ponderable matter; the clear understanding of which, as a 
fundamental truth, qualifies the mind for the more perfect compre- 
hension of the phenomena of the physical world, than any other 
theory which has yet been subjected to the examination of man- 
kind. Indeed, without admitting the present theory, we shall be 
totally unable in any satisfactory manner to account consistently 
for many phenomena which are perfectly explicable with it, but 
entirely inexplicable without it. 

Dr Hare admits in express terms that ''caloric and electricity 
are closely combined by the reciprocal attraction of imponder- 
ables." 

We have seen no evidence to prove, that caloric and electricity 
are distinct elementary fluids. We do not believe they are; nor do 
we believe that they are closely combined by the reciprocal attrac- 
tion of imponderables. Caloric and magnetism are not precisely one 
and the same; yet they are conjoined like cause and effect; the one 
being] the agent, the other the product. Of the materiality of ca- 
loric, we have no doubt, and we believe the day is not far distant 
when it will be an admitted and universal truth. Dr Metcalfe has 
shown that the same principle or energy which holds innumerable 
worlds in their orbits, is intimately combined with every form of 
matter; and that, while it determines the distances of the smallest 
atoms, serves to bind them together with a force proportioned to 
the size and distance of each from the others. In this principle 
are centred all the powers and activities of matter, being at once 
the magnificent cause of thunder and lightning— of tempest—- of 
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storm-— of earthquakes and volcanoes. To it are to be referred all 
the great commotions in nature, from the dark heavings of the 
ocean to the silent elevation of its waters into the atmosphere, 
whence it is distributed over the dry land, and again returned to 
its bosom, by the uncearsing circulation of its contents. 

Dr M. avers (an opinion in which we fully concur) that all mat- 
ter exists in a solid, fluid or gaseous state, precisely in proportion 
to the state or*degree of its combination with caloric. 

He considers it "the source of life and motion throughout crea- 
tion" — that its entire absence would mark the reign of everlasting 
silence and death. That " the sun is the great fountain of this all- 
pervading energy" — that "he looks down with radiant splendour 
upon the earth and the solitudes break forth into singing" — that 
**eyery herb, tree, and flower, obeys his call and bursts forth into 
life under the influence of his genial rays." In short, that all na- 
ture is in a state of perpetual transmutation from death to life, and 
from life to death; this all pervading agent imparting the energy of ^ 
life to dead nature, and vivifying it with "an ever active flame." 

He has not only classified the varying phenomena of nature, but 
he has gone further, and attempted to unfold the cause which gives 
to nature its powers. 

In vain have philosophers written hitherto to inform us what this 
invisible power is, which holds the universe together, or what is 
its precise nature. What they have written has only served "to 
darken counsel by words without knowledge." They have either 
rested satisfied with considering it an occult power beyond which 
nothing further was to be known — or termed it a property of mat- 
ter, by which it attracts other matter, with a force proportioned 
to the amount of matter and inversely as the squares of the dis- 
tance. It is certainly greatly to be regretted that Sir Isaac New- 
ton did not discover that the force of attraction was owing to a 
subtle fluid which combines wuth and surrounds the atoms of all 
matter pervading the universe; being at once the cause of all mo- 
tion and the universal spring of life. What brilliant consequences 
would have resulted from his philosophy, had he possessed a clear 
and well defined conception of this universal energy! 

Had he demonstrated the agency of caloric in regulating and 
determining all the motions and transmutations of the visible uni- 
verse, what vast improvements would have been the consequence 
of the application of this universal agent to the arts of life! 

Its powerful agency, in the production of steam, would probably 
have been discovered at a much earlier period, and the improve- 
ments of our own time anticipated by the most sublime achieve- 
ments. 

It is very true that some philosophers have altogether denied 
the materiality of caloric, but they seemed to forget that the same 
kind of evidence, which establishes the materiality of ponderable 
matter, also proves the materiality of caloric; namely, its efiects 
or properties. As an illustration, take an e:!^ample. We deter- 
mine the existence and nature of ponderable matter, from the fol- 
lowing properties: first. Extension; second. Resistance; third, Mo-> 
bility; fourth. Divisibility. Now, the very same attributes are pre- " 
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dicable of caloric, whether in a free or latent state, or in the form 
of electricity. Caloric must occupy space, or it could not increase 
the volume of bodies in proportion to its amount between their 
molecules. It must have resistance and mobility, or it could not 
cause repulsion and overcome, as it does, the weight of many thou- 
sand atmospheres, in producing earthquakes, nor could it move the 
steam engine. Its divisibility is a necessary consequence of its ex- 
tension. What, then, should prevent general beUef where facts are 
so clear? and what should prevent ev&a the mere technical philoso- 
pher from acknowledging the materiality of caloric? 

The era is rapidly passing away when men had belief without 
knowledge, and the day is soon to arrive when knowledge and be- 
lief shall be concomitant. 

Caloric attracts and is attracted by ponderable atoms, while it 
occupies space betroeen the atoms, which explains how it is, that the 
same unponderable fluid holds the atoms together, at the same 
time, that it prevents them from toucliing. This, also, resolves 
the apparent contradiction, that the same fluid is both the cause of 
attraction and repulsion. When the quantity of caloric is greatly 
increased, between the molecules of ponderable matter, its repul- 
sion of its own particles counteracts its attraction for the ponderable 
atoms, and they are converted into fluids or cases; in other words, 
their attraction of cohesion is determined. The compressibility of 
bodies proves that the molecules, of which they are composed, are 
not in actual contact, but that they are held together by some im- 
ponderable medium. Hence, the conclusion is irresistible, that 
caloric is the interposing agent which determines their specific gra- 
vities, unless it can be shown that some other attracting and repel- 
ling fluid exists between their atoms and fills their pores. Besides, 
whenever a chemical change is efiected, by mixing different sub- 
stances together, caloric is either absorbed or given out, according 
as the volume is either increased or diminished, which is, we think, 
a clear proof of its intimate connexion with all chemical pheno- 
mena. 

One fact appears not a little surprising, — namely, that the obvi- 
ous and powerful atmospheric changes, which are known to result 
from the agency of caloric, did not lead philosophers to infer its 
agency in the molecular powers of matter. It has long been known 
that electricity causes oxygen and hydrogen gases to unite and form 
water: and that heat causes oxygen to unite with other elements, 
in proportion to its intensity, within certain limits. We perceive, 
in a late review of this work, that the London Athenaeum has 
taken exception to Dr Metcalfe's doctrine, that caloric is the cause 
of solution; because, if a hot solution of sulphate of soda be aUowed 
to cool down in a stopped phial, it will not chrystallize until the so- 
lution is shaken. Now, in our opinion, this experiment, instead of 
sustaining the English writer's position, very clearly goes to demon- 
strate Dr Metcalfe's theory. When the solution is shaken, the 
temperature of the mixture rises, as it shoots into chrystals, proving 
that a portion of the caloric of solution is evolved by the shaking. 
Again, if the stopper be withdrawn from the phial, so that the pres- 
sure of the atmosphere may be exerted on the solution, caloric is 
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evolved or pressed out, and it chrystallizes. The introduction of a 
small piece of ice or salt into the solution produces the same effect^ 
by abstracting a portion of the caloric of fluidity from the mix- 
ture. 

An ingenious writer of the present day (Mr Madden) has re- 
marked, ''that a day, in all probability, will come, when some fu- 
ture Franklin will trace the analogies of the subtle spark, which 
pervades all space, with that corporeal fire which fills the nerves 
with life and heat; and communicates life and vigour to every fibre 
of the heart and its remotest vessels. The nature of the nervous 
power may then become better understood, and that invisible aura, 
which forms the blood and invigorates the body, be known to us by 
something more than its efiects."* The influence of prejudice and 
'custom, which (it cannot be disguised) are as strongly fixed in our 
seats of kamingt as in the sakwns o( fashion, may retard^ for a time» 
the reception of a satisfactory solution of vital phenomena, so simple 
and yet so rational, but the scientific author has no just cause for 
fear or alarm on this ground. As we have already stated, evil and 
unhappy has been the fate qf most of the original and brilliant 
minds who have shone as stars in the moral hemisphere of the 
world. 

There is a strong tendency in the human mind to overk)ok the 
simplicity of truth, and to attribute the most familiar operations, 
which occur around us, to the agency of some mysterious and hid- 
den power. We consider Dr Metcalfe's theory strongly upheld by 
a large number of convincing experiments and parallel facts^ and 
that a general conviction of its truth will give a new direction to 
philosophic investigation. Indeed, it is impossible to fully foresee 
the great and important consequences likely to result from it. It 
is by no means improbable (so entirely are we convinced of its in- 
trinsic and manifold importance) that it will furnish the key to 
many of those arcana which have been locked in impenetrable 
mystery from the first existence of the human race. 

It is calculated to give a new phasis to the science of meteorology: 
to explain the cause of light, to show that light and common matter 
are convertible into each other; to explain the Aurora Borealis and 
Australis: life and gravitation; and that gravitation is the source 
of all the minor attractions of matter. 

It has connected the science of magnetism with the fundamen* 
tal doctrines of climate, and demonstrated that if the whole earth 
were of uniform surface and elevation, the needte would point to 
the true poles of its axis, which would be the coldest points on the 
globe; and that all the variations of the needle are due to the un- 
equal distribution of land and water, which cause an unequal dis- 
tribution of terrestrial temperature. It has, moreover*, developed 
a new mode of investigating the subject, and corrected two funda- 
mental errors, which have always stood as insurmountable barriers 
to a right understanding of the laws of magnetism; namely, the 
decrease of magnetic intensity in passing from the equator to the 
poles, and that the needle is operated on simultaneously by the 
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Eoles of both hemispheres: doctrines which, in our opinion, would 
ave effectually and forever prevented philosophers from atrriving 
at anything like a true theory of magnetism. 

The new theory has shown the cause of the unequal severity of 
different winters; and that the unequal extent of ice in the polar 
seas causes a shifting of the centres of greatest cold. 

Dr Metcalfe (and here we take leave to correct an important 
error which has very generally obtained) does not contend that 
magnetbm and caloric ure identical^ but that the motions of the 
magnetic needle result from the action of calorific currents upon 
the needle, as they pass from the tropical to the polar regions. We 
certainly consider the identity of caloric and electricity a bold doc- 
trine — and the most important -generalization of the present day — 
pregnant with consequences immeasurably great. The learned 
discoverer has been very happy in its demonstration, by the phe- 
nomena of atmospheric electricity, and by experiments with the 
calorimeter and the galvanic pile. For example, if we gradually 
lessen the size of the plates of the calorimeter, while we increase 
their number, we produce an imponderable fluid, possessing less 
and less the characteristics of caloric, and more of electricity; 
while it would be utterly absurd to suppose, even for a moment, 
that a radically different fluid is evolved, by changing the size and 
number of theplates. In conclusion, we feel justly proud that the 
discovery of **The Calorific Theory of Magnetism," which it should 
be more properly called, is the work of one of our own country- 
men. Some attempts, we are aware, have been made to deprive 
Dr Metcalfe of the honour of originality, but they have proved no- 
thing except the invidious spirit of the writers. It is a curious co- 
incidence, which seemed called for by circumstances, that the im- 
mortal Franklin should have an American successor. An exertion 
has been made to shift the credit of this important discovery oq 
the shoulders of the philosophers of the Hutchinsonian school, par- 
ticularly on those of archdeacon Digby and Felix Gallagher, fiut 
it seems strange to us that not one of them employs the term calo- 
ric; and the ideas, which they entertained of this subject, will be 
found, for the most part, vague and indefinite. Their theories were 
too generally based on the ancient system of occult powers ever to 
arrive at a clear and satisfactory solution of the phenomena of the 
universe; and to exhibit in a perfectly rational form, the pure and 
naked truth: and few readers/we presume, will rise from the care^ 
ful perusal of the work without entertaining a conviction of the 
truth of a system at once so simple and so l^utifuL It will dis- 
cover to him the cause of all attraction and the source of all mo- 
tion, and reveal the allpervading essence which 

* 'Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 
Glows in the stars, and blosBoms in the trees; 
Lives through all life, extends through all extent, 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent." 
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THE VICTIM OF AMBITION. 

BY JAMES DIXON, OF WILUAMS' COLLEGB.* 

Dream not of Fame. Cherish no wish to bind 

Its withering wreath around thy brow of youth. 

For in that hour, when first Ambition creeps 

Into thy soul, all human sympathy, 

And love for nature, in its loveliest forms, 

Shall leave thy brecist. Never to thee shall come 

Bright dreams of joy, at midnight, or by day, 

Which to the spirits of thy fellow men. 

When sorrow hovers o'er them like a shroud, 

Brin^ thoughts of gladness. Thou must steel thy heart 

Against the world around thee, and thyself. 

E'en in thy softer moments, when the smiles 

Of those, thou once hast loved, would charm thy soul, 

And tempt thee to forget the master thought. 

That hath absorbed thy spirit Nought on earth 

Must move thee from thy purpose; neither love, 

Nor smihnff hope, nor joy, nor mortal fear, 

May turn thee back. Thou must forget the thoughts, 

Which in thy innocent childhood haunted thee, 

When life was like a calm and mirrored sea; 

And when, at length, disease is at thy heart, 

And Death's own coldness creeps along thy veins, 

Still must thou struggle on. 

This is the price 
Of earthlv fame — to bind the spirit down — 
To toil till life itself is weariness — 
To turn away from all that's beautiful 
In earth, or sea, or bright and boundless sky, 
And struggle till the mortal agony 
Of death is in our bosoms. 

There was one, 
Who in his youth estranged himself from men, 
And with unnatural coldness, shut his heart 
Against the joys of friendship, and the charms 
Of nature in her beauty. With a strange^ 
And most unwonted power, he burst the ties 
Which bound him to the world. No passion dwelt 
Within his breast^ save one deep, burning thought, 
Which haunted him e'en in his revered sleep, 
And was his strength in weeUcness.. All, save this 
Unchanging thirst for glory, left his soul; 
No earthly charm had power to move his heart, 
For he had curbed his spirit, and restrained 
The tumult of his youthlul thoughts, till earth, 
With its ten thousand witcheries, lost its spell. 

Years stole away, and yet he faltered not. 
But daily in his purpose gathered strength, 
As time rolled on — andglorv came at last; 
But came too late, for Death was at his heart; 
His cheek was flushed with its deceitful bloom^ 
And from his eye its icy lustre flashed. 
With an unearthly brightness. To his ear, 
Even his, whose idol had. been Glory once — 
Its voice nuw came unheeded, for the hand 
Of death was on him, and that awful dread, 

* The author of this highly creditable poem is a senior stndentof his college, a Novanglian 
and native of Enfield, Conn. It gives us great pleasure to discover so much poetic feeling 
and knowledge of rhythmical structure in one who has not vet completed the unmdations of 
his education — for college life is but a preixuration ibr knowledge. The picture, here present- 
ed, is a peculiarly faithful portrait of the cisatlantic poet. Ed. 
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Which sometimes sinks upon the shuddering heart, 
E'en in the pride; and joy of youthful health. 

Slowly, and sadly, did he waste away, 

And as his frame grew wesiker. and his blood 

Sluggishly crept alon^ his feeble limbs, 

His spirit'^s strength lorsook him, and his heart 

Yearned for the world once more. Oh, if in age. 

When sorrow and disease have chilled the heart, 

It is so terrible to die — how comes 

That summons to bright youth! yet, day by day, 

The awful hour draws near, when man must yield 

His spirit to its Maker, and depart 

Like vapours through the illimitable void! 

It was a summer evening, and the sun 
Shone mildly on the sick man's bloodless cheek, 
With a most gentle glory. Never more, 
At sunset, or at morn, might he behold 
The beauty of its light— and now he gazed, 
Wildly, and sadly on it till it sank— 
And, as the twilight faded, thus he spake: 



I did not think of death. I dreamed 
That fflory was the god it leemecl, 
And mat iti iplendoor would have power 
To ■biekl me in that mortal hour. 
Bat now my ebbing palsee flow 
With feeble current— weak and slow; 
There ia a coldnen at my heart. 
That tells me I must soon depart 
And can I die? Oh! in that tbouffht 
Is madness— and Ae meed I sought, 
The glory, and the deathless lame— 
What is It now— an empty name! 
And I, for this, have given up 
All but the last dregs of life's cup, 
And coldly turned my heart away 
From minffling with the young and gay. 
As iff had no wish or care, 
In which my fellow men could share. 

What have I gainedT There was a time. 
In youth's unclouded, buojrant prime, 
Before contempt for earth and scorn 
Had marred the beauty of life's mom. 
When I was happy— it is past. 
And now, what have I in this last. 
This bitter hour^-that can repay 
The treasures I have thrown away. 
The bounding pulse, the bkx>m of healifa. 
And, more than all, the spirit's weahh? 

What have I lost?— all— all, my IBe 
Has been a scene of bitter strife. 
And fiom my childhood I have spumed 
The joys for which my bosom yeamed. 
I could have given my life, to fling 
The fetter from my spirit* s wing, 
When sometimes earth, and air, and sea 
Proclaimed the spirit should be free, 
Aiid Nature in her thousand ibims. 
In glorious sunshine, and in storms. 
Exposed the litdeness of fame. 
And taught a higher, nobler aim. 
But what was nature then to me7 



The glory of earth, air and sea— 
For when the spring, with its first breath. 
Aroused, from iu Ions sleep of death. 
The frozen earth, and tree and flower. 
Beneath the magic of its power. 
Were bursting into life, my heart 
In Nature's beauty had no part- 
But I had madly bowed the knee. 
In deep and blind Idolatry, 
At Glory's shrine, and ofiered there 
My life, and now ibr my despair 
Flarth has no solace, and alone, 
Unpitied, though not all unknown, 
Let me in calmness meet my lot! 
And yet I would not be Ibrgot— 
I would that though / may not live. 
My name on earth might yet survive,' 
For 1 have had longingpi ailer fame, 

And ielt full oft that I could die. 
To twine forever round my name 

A wreath of [mmortality. 
*Tis vain, the glorious dream is past. 
My first of glory is my last' 

I may not live. E'en now, I feel 
Death's coldness through my bosom steal. 
Oh! it is terrible to die. 
To bid fareweU to earth and sky- 
To see youth's visions &de away — 
To ieel the spirif s dull decay— 
And with a tearful heart, to mark 
The ffliounering of life's fading spark; 
Yet this is mine, another year 

Shall bring no sound of joy to me— 
Earth's music I no more may hear. 

Its beauty I no more may see. 
But with the countless deed shaU sleep 
In dreamless slumber, long and deep; 
And when the sod is on my breast, 
Mark not my lowly place of rest — 
That o'er my grave, when I am deed. 
No tear of sorrow may be shed. 
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THE DAILY PRESS. 

**A news writer is a man without virtue, who writes lies at home for his 
own profit." Sir Henry Wotton. 

It is now nine months since the cowardice and scurrility of the newsvender 
Adams elicited an exposition of the character of our Daily Press which tended, 
for a time, to restrain its Ucentiousness. The chastisement, however, is 
nearly forgotten by the habituated defamers, who instinctively return to 
wcdlow in the slough of abomination. Unintimidated, therefore, by their 
inveterate hostility, (for they were our foes in adversity, and they are not 
and shall not be our friends in prosperity) we proceed in our determined de- 
sign to expose to public abhorrence and execration the unprincipled stipen- 
diaries of incendiary factions. We do not war against a corrupt confederacy 
merely from the selfish impulse of resentment; but, convinced that there is 
not on earth a more dangerous or desecrated power than the American Press, 
as it has been and is now generally conducted, we assail it as an incarnate 
Spirit of Evil. He is profoundly to be pitied who depends on this Ahriman 
for his elevation, prosperity or fame; and he is utterly to be despised who 
trembles at its denunciations. 

Were newspapers what their title imports — mere rescripts and reprints 
of all varieties of incidents; and were literature, science, morals and religion 
forbidden topics to their generally uneducated and immannered conductors; 
the spirit of Sir Roger L'Estrange might not have such cause of regret and 
lamentation over the immeasurable evil which his example inflicted on the 
Christian World. Whatever Mephistopheles might have prophesied, little 
did Dr Faustus anticipate the crimes and corruptions which the inspiration 
of diablerie would engender; and little did old Caxton of the Chapterhouse 
imagine to what vile uses his wondrous art would be devoted. ''Coming 
events" did not "cast their shadows before" or the discoverers of the admirable 
science of printing would have burnt their blocks and cast their types into 
the cesspool. 

In their proper sphere, the chroniclers of occurrences might have been 
useful and even commendable members of society. Their duty is to re- 
port, not to investigate; to publish facts, not to create falsehoods; to pro- 
mulgate every species of sin, suffering and monstrosity, not to obtrude their 
opinions on what they cannot understand, science, literature, the fine arts, 
public morals and private character. They should wait upon the merchant 
to receive hie advertisements and see them correctly printed; their shipping- 
lists, prices current and banknote tables should be unexceptionable; and not 
more than six murders, ten burglaries, a dozen homicides and a score of vio- 
lations should be reported, per diem, for the entertainment and instruction 
of the mob. 

Too ambitious of notoriety, however, to be content with their legitimate 
privileges, the newsvenders soon aspired to the honours and emoluments of 
Faction's remorseless mercenaries; and they exchanged the condition of dog- 
ged compilers and industrious scissorsmen for that of the demagogue's 
panders— the jackals of party. Pensioned and perjured, they became the 
mere weapons of unprincipled politicians or iniquitous monopolies, and sacri- 
ficed, not only honour and feeling, but tdl the decencies of life to gratify their 
profligate cupidity or demoniacal vengeance. No reputation, however ele- 
vated, no character, however spotless, was safe when these naked and ribald 
Bheels were abroad. Pimic faith is Christian truth, and the Mahratta code, 
mildness itself, when compared with the flagitious falsehoods and inhuman 
calumnies of the venal and vassal Press. 

The ostensible motto of these hireling Gascons is "Measures, not Men," 
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yet Iheir principle of thought and action has been thoroughly developed by 
one who knew the depraved human heart, the author of The Fatal Curiosity. 

"Study humankind! 

This win instruct thee to conceal thy views, 
« And wear the face of probity and honour, 

, Till thou hast gained thy end — ^which must be ever 

Thy own advantage, at that man's expense, 

Who shall be weak enough to tJUnk thee honest.** 
There are multitudes in our democracies either weak or wicked enough to 
believe or feign to believe these helots honest. Too superficial to detect their 
fallacies, too credulous to distrust their assertions, newspaper worshippers 
fall prostrate before the filthy idol, and perceive not that it is Hanuman, thb 
emigrant baboon. We, however, belong not to the number, who adore the 
devil for his brimstone wreath, or follow the fitchew to enjoy his odour. 
Whether insolent epistles are dictated by some miserable tool of power and 
signed by the highest functionary of a degraded government, or we are 
blackguarded by an indecent and licentious public press, our path lies plain 
before us, and we affect not a contempt, which we feel not, of vulgar violence 
and shameless abuse. 

Let us convey our meaning with less generalization. To promote the elec- 
tion of a man, whose very soul was steeped in human gore, a whiskered 
and gigantic hussar is summoned Irom the frontiers and invested with 
power to hiss forth his venom and vulgarity as an avant Courier of evil on' 
every opponent. The mere serf of his interested employers, he is the kept 
pander of their passions, and utters, without shame, the indecencies and 
falsehoods, which contribute to the advancement of their purposes. He is 
flung with indignity and execration from Tammany Hall, but his masters 
drench him with wine. He is whipped in the Exchange, for a criminal intent 
to violate all the sanctities of domestic life, but he receives his pension. He 
is cudgelled in the pubUc highway by a brother newsmonger as imprincipled 
even as himself, but the bank is his friend. He exasperates the passions, 
and caters for the brutcd appetites of the mob, emd his designs are fulfilled 
through the infatuation of some, the madness of many, aad the sinister 
workings of more. But the Pindaree grows exorbitant and importunate 
in his exactions; and the idol, he helps to elevate, is ready to crush him. 
Then the pensioner apostatizes, execrates the object of his adoration, re- 
vokes old blasphemies and utters new. Disaster and ruin are his delight, 
and in the mklst of general distress, he toils, like a midnight incendiary, to 
inflame the all believing multitude and spread universal bankruptcy through 
the conmiercial community which he daily insults. The atrocity of his public 
conduct can be paralleled only by the ferociousness of his personal vituperation; 
and everything, that militates against his Jacobin influence over the kindred 
peasantry, who infest the elections of New York, he labours to crush be- 
neath the cloaccB of his own foul thoughts and audacious mendacities. 

Recider, dost thou recognize the picture? Who could resist the temptation 
of inditing an epigrammatic sonnet to *such a militia monster smd perpetra- 
tor of billingsgate? 

Satan in conclave sat. "My Peers!" he said, 

"The lowest as the highest claim our care; 

Our human scavengers in Fate*s despair 

Bum, writhe and shriek upon their lava bed. 

And who shall do the filthy work which none 

Of all the fiends, however damned, will do? 

"Weave we a Webb!"— cried all the demon crew, 

"By Sin's own imps in blackest dungeons spun 

From Earth's worst filth and Hell's extremest spite, ^^ , 

And Mammon shall inspire enough of soul jigitized by vjOOQ IC 

To save the imp from putrefaction!" "Right! 
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And this our WM a Courier shall control," 

Cried hell's old President, with glee profane — ' 

"Too vile for us, on Earth the wretch must reign." 

Let us now unfold another portrait, similar yet unlike, of a Theban type- 
setter, who, with his horde, inhabits the noisome alley, miscalled Franklin 
Place, and, invita Minerva, — ^Jove save the mark! Athensean Buildings! 
Like the dishonest copyists of the Dark Ages, the mere printers of our days 
call themselves literary, forsooth, and dare to sit in judgment on the works 
of Genius. A grocer might as well peruse philosophy or a shoemaker, with 
his cobbling tools, stalk into a mayor's office, and pretend to discourse on 
poetry and the patronage of literature. The arrogance of illiterate demo- 
crats must be humbled; the sweeper of soot must be heard only when seeking 
the wages of his menial occupation or from his "beid eminence," the chimney 
top. The chief part of the blackmail brotherhood, who have congregated in 
the aforesaid buildings, are employed by one Alexander (who imitates not 
the mind, nor the nobility, but the only unhappy propensity of the Mace- 
donieui) who has long infested the public with Chronicles, Novelists' Maga- 
zines, Atheneans, Spies and Lady's Books. For years, he and his horde 
have collected the worthless dregs of cockney i^lagiariem, and with the in- 
cessant cry of "the cheapest works in the world," imposed their mawk- 
ish sentimentalities and pUfered lees upon an indignant community. No 
artifice has been left untried, no shame unmanifested in puffing their 
plagues abroad. Wornout plates, (a dozen for a sixpence) have been called 
splendid embellishments, and stolen tedes, original communications. Yet, 
vile as the plunder of the gang has ever been, they have not been content 
with one infliction; but have republished the Leadenhall street compilations 
in each and all of their newspapers, weeklies and monthlies— still with the 
audacious proclamation— "the cheapest work"— "fifty thousand subscri- 
bers," etc. 

The whole impudent system, however, has been thoroughly exposed by 
the editor of the Pulaski Banner; therefore we copy it with the single re- 
mark that afiected contempt is not always a happy vaunt when one is threat- 
ened with bankruptcy, notwithstanding his extortions and impositions. 

"The ears of the public, for three or four years past, have been assailed, 
through every possible channel, by the cry of cheap — cheap — cheap! Every 
day and every week, some new claimant of favour has been thrust into their 
faces, with the eternal and interminable recommendation: "largest and 
cheapest in the United States." But cheap literature is not al wa3rs economi- 
cal or profit8J>le literature. When the public are presented with a large 
mammoth sheet, at two dollars a year, they ought to look somethinff to tne 
quality, as well as quantity, of the offered ware; and if they should do so, 
they would find, in many oases, that the middlesized V^arto, m this respect, 
was worth, not only twice, but twenty times as mucn as the extravagant 
folio. We are acouainted with the manner in which some of these tremen- 
dously large and cneap newspapers are manufactured. The matter is first 
printed in a daily newspaper* for which the proprietors get paid, at the cus- 
tomary rate of ten dollars a year. It is preserved through the week, and 
then made up into the weekly journal.t "with the extensive circulation," for 
which the proprietors receive two dollars a year; and lastly it is hashed up 
anew and clapt into an octavo form, and in the shape of a monthly maga^ 
zine.X brings its proprietors three dollars a year more. Thus, the matter for 
one paper is made to ewrnjifteen dollars a year— which is not so very cJieap 
after all. And what is the quality of this matter? Why, a love-story, stolen 
from an English magazine, and clipped and mangled into a shape to answer 
the ends of an American publisher — a medley, occupying* five or six columns, 
composed of accounts or accidents to private individuals, of no ]>ossible use 
or benefit to the public, and probably half of them without foundation in truth 
— end a long list of deaths and marriages, early frosts, cucumbers, fiveleg- 
ged pi^, remarkable births, etc. To turn from the barren desert of such a 
newspaper to the verdant and fruitful pages of a wellfilled literary periodical, 
is like a bottle of champaigne after a dessert at the sloptable. And as to thfi 

• The Chronicle. t The Spy or Athenian. t The Lady's Book.^ 
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price, who woukl not rather give Ato dollars for something worth the mo- 
ney, than two dollars for that which is worth nothing?" 

Indeed, the two grand divisions, Licentiousness and Imposture include 
the entire Daily Press, with the exception, reserved in our former article, of 
about a dozen truly respectable journals. Blackguardism or imbecility — 
audacity or ignorance — pensioned profligacy or reckless barbarism charac- 
terizes far the greater portion. They are confederated in evil and sworn 
brethren in their eibusive propensities. No sooner is a Ubel — ^false and ma- 
lignant as the archfiend himself— published by one new^vender than another 
snatches it up, runs to his typecast and hurries it forth to give picquancy to 
his columns. Thus it flies from the Atlantic to the Oregon, from the Ka- 
tahdin Mountains to the savannahs of Florida; and the devourers of lies and 
monstrosities luxuriate on the newspaper's offals, while the calumniated 
prosecutes the libeller and pays his own cost, cudgels the dastard or scorns 
the falsehood and its propagator. The law of libel is so indefinite and in- 
operative that it is an insult to propose it as a remedy; or, if it ever be of 
effect, tens of thousands believe the printer's falsehood whom the printer 
will never afford an opportunity of knowing the law's refutation. With the 
public, goneredly, therefore, contempt is the only revenge. They must bear ^^ 
the insolence and the calumny, as they would the musquito's sting, the exha- 
lation of a cesspool or the outpourings of a fitchew. With us, fiotr, it is 
otherwise. There was a time, when, impoverished and unfriended, the un- 
principled public Press, without provocation, or motive that we could ima- 
gine, poured upon us the torrent of its loathsome abuse. There was a time, 
when, without reputation, without champion, we stood alone in an estranged 
and vindictive world, and endured the uttermost extremity of human ma- 
levolence. That time has pajssed. We have attached and powerful friends, 
are not unknown, are not bowed down to the dust by poverty and despair, 
and want not the independence to unmask and defy the corsairs of the News- 
paper Press, to whom a deluded and servile public have so long paid sacrile- 
gious ty the and illegal tax. Our prosperity depends not on the friendship or 
hostility of any hawker of news; we owe nothing to any of the tribe but an 
exposure of the unholy system of mercenary violence and satanic malice, 
which the world has patiently endured too long. We gave not offence in^ 
the first instance— we hurled not even a pebble among the hornets. They' 
began the war of extermination in our boyhood; if they please, we will end it 
in our manhood. Some truths the world has heard; it shall hear more, if 
the calumniators desire. 

For the present we conclude with that single (though not signal or singu- 
lar) instance of ignorance which has inspirited the Press to its late disgorge- 
ment of venom. We s]A>ke disrespectfully of General Coffee, six months ago, 
and the newspapers cried "horror and blasphemy" at the novel accusation. 
For their instruction, now, be it known that the extract, in our last number, 
respecting Greneral Coffee's exploits, was taken from a most eloquent article 
published nearly sixteen years ago, in the AnaXectic Magazine of the city 
of Philadelphia, and circulated, we doubt not, through all the Western 
States. But, perhaps, Mr Hall was a hoosier then, and Watson Webb, a 
sutler's majordomo on the frontiers! 

The whole article, referred to, was republished, icn years since, in Bou- 
dinot's "Star in the West," and must, through both these sources, have been 
read by millions. That article, a powerful and almost faultless composition, 
was devoted to the vindication of the Indian chareu^ter, and treated Greneral 
Coffiee, and General Jackson, too, with as little respect as we manifested. 
Why all this uproar and vituperation now? Is it a novelty that General Cof- 
fee was fallible and maculate? Are sympathy with the sufferings and indig- 
nation at the wrongs of the Aborigines anything new? If our wanton and 
ribald abusers think so, let them peruse the subsequent quotations /ro77» the 
same article; and if, after twelve years' study, one of all the number can 
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THE FHYSICAL HISTORY OF THE EARTH. 

B$im^ upon the Physical Ksiorg of the Earth. — Bb great antiquity. 
Ar P«m A. Bsowh ■, Eaa. 

No. lU. 

In tietliDg of the recks bekmging to tbe aeooiid fiunily, iMunely, ihtmt 
which appemr to have been openOed on by fire, we are aeceMarily led te 
the consideration of mountains. TbetfB elenUiiiw were amooff the earK* 
«st ot^eets that excited the atteotMo of mail, and they have always been 
raaked among the enbliniest works of nature. l*he heathen writera se* 
iBcted theiB as the resideaces of their deities ; and the sacred voKnnede* 
sifoatea them as the dwellins plwe of the Most High, it was from one of 
lAme hallowed eminences that the Deity sfiake unio Moses when he 
fftunalgated his holy laws ; and at the awful period of the crucifixion of 
our Lord and Saviour, they are represented as having shewn signs of ani- 
malion and horror. ^ The mountains trembled.'' It is to be hoped, there- 
lofe, that, sheuld we be obliged to devote the whole of the present article 
lo these frtntful sources of the sublime, as well as of geological inqui* 
ry, we dtali find an apology in the kind indulgence ana interest of our 
readers. It has, perhaps, never occursed to many of those admirers of na- 
tive, whe dwell with se much delight upon mountain scenery, how much 
Iheir gratification would be eahanced by understandinff their philoe oph y . 
The indefinite awe and delight, with which wecontem^te things that are 
wonderful, bears no comparison with the intellectual gratifleation of an* 
4er8tanding them. It is when (as Burnet quaintly, b^ justly expresses 
httnself) we possess the key that unlocks the secret drawers of nature, 
that we eiQoy the most exquisite pleasure in studying her wondeiM 
operations. In this instance, ^ology is the key ; and we must endeavett 
to use it in the way best cabuhrted to ensure the object desired, nMMl^, 
to show the great antiquity of the earth. It is very probable that the solid 
surfiice of the planet, which we inhabit, was originally an even plane, ne 
bill or mountain existing. If the substance, of ^i^ich the earth <waslbrm«> 
ed, was of a 3rietdiBg nature, this evenness of suHace, Khe its spheroidri 
sliape, would be a consaquenee of its rotary motion on its axis and ilseir^ 
cidar motion around the istxk. A drop of water, fiiHtngthnnigh the atrao»» 
]>liere, as in rain, assumes, in its passage, not only a globular shape, but a 
siMiAteess of surftiee. The same emct aHan^ theirrsgulariy shaped 
partJMes of lead, that are preoipital|d from the topto jjoj^^ 
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ilw process of OMniifiKturiiig «hoC. It n ako fNTolMiblft t&al d^ 
was giwiite, sioce that rock stiU ToCaiDs the positKMis it would have done ^ 
this theory been absolotely determined to be correct Kb long as the solid 
surface of the earth remained a pUne, it was incapaMeof prnduciog vege- 
tation, and was uninhabitable by any animals but aquatic; for its whole 
mtrfyce must have been eaually covered by the water which entered mto 
itscompositioD or which teil from the heavens, fomisg oae vast ocean of 
equal depth. The formation of man or any other land animal cannot, 
tberalbre, with any decree of propriety, be referred to this period of the 
earth's existence. Nothing, then, *'but the spirit of God moved 
upon the fiu)e of the waters*** We shall perceive, erelong, that it is »et 
improbable that even this ocean,for an indefinite period, retained a temper* 
atore too high for the existence of aquatic animals* But of that we will 
say more in the jnoper place* 

These ideas are confirmed in a remarkable manner, by inspeetiag the 
rocks of that and of the next period. In the granite and its assoeintee of 
the primordial order, n) fossil remaiiis vdiatever have ever been delect- 
ed. In the rocks next above, which are the lowest that contain 
fossils, we find the remains of animals belonging to the sea, but none 
peculiar to the land ; and we can discover no tnioe of vegetable matter. 
But, if the original design of the Creaiar was that the earth shoaid be- 
come productive, bringing forth herbs and fruit, and that eventoaHy it 
should be the abiding place of animal life, there is nothing umatuiml in the 
idea that it should cootain within its bowebtthat which, aooording to a 
code of divine kiws, should in due time cause these results. 

Of the substanoe, that composes the nucleus of the earth, we know 
nothing with certainty ; but we have reason to believe both that it has a 
solid nucleus, and that ^substance, of which that nucleus m composed^ 
is of a quality denser than the cmst. How for we are ignorant of the earth's 
nucleus will be evident from attention totbefollowingcatouhtioasaiidoom^ 
parisons. Theequatorialdiameter of the earth is seven thousand qIbb hun- 
dred and twentyfive milee; the pokr diameter, or that of aptene of a mlMri- 
dian is seven thousand nine hundred and one miles; now if we adopt the mesas 
diameter, which is seven thousand nine hundred and thirteen miles, it wiB 
give us a circumference of twentyfour thousand eight hundred and forty 
Uiree miles. But the deepest we have ever been able to peoetnUe the 
earth (which is at Trulttenburg in Bohemia,) is three thousand feet : that 
is, not ^ven the thirteen thousandth part of its diameter. Now, suppose a 
raeehanic was desirous of ascertaining the natureof the substance that for* 
med the centre of en artificial solid globe of thirteen inches, fwhich is the 
sine of celestial and terrestrial gk>bes used in schools) and he were lim- 
ited in his examinalion of it in the same proportion, what wduM be the re> 
suit? As three thousand feet, (the deepest we have ever been able to psn- 
etiate the eai th) is to seven thousand nine hundred and thirteen miles (its 
real diameter,) so is the sixteenth thousandth part of an inch to the snp* 
posed globe of thirteen inches. And as it takes two hundred thioknessei 
of oommon printing paper to make an inch ; what, think you, would be the 
ehance of the mechanic ascertaining the nature of the substance thi^cdnik 
posed the centre of the gk>be when he was not allowed to penetrate move 
Ihan the eightyfirst part of the paper with which it is covered? Equally 
vain and futile are the att^npts of geok^;ists to asooiain, from an«xanittia- 
tion of the materials composing the crust, what enters into that of Ifaa nu- 
cleus of the earth. 

^u*'u^^^*® w the case, bow, it may be a^d,do we know Aiat die 
earth has any nudeus? Why may it not be hoUow, as Dr BtO^, 
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ib na ci! y,aiid Mr SymneB, ims c Kly ^ ceatended ? Or, if it has a qh^mm, 
Ww can i«« undertake to pnmounce upon Us density? We shall eiide»> 
Tour to make the answers to these anquiries perieotly intelligible and sal- 
isfiietory* In the first place we endearour to find the apeeific gravity of 
the ehistof the earth. This is obtained with a tolerable degree of cer- 
tainty, by cakulatioiis fimnded iipan the table of actual specific gravitiea 
af aM the aubatances of which it is composed with which we are acquain- 
ted. The result, according to Mr Playfair, gives as the specific gravity 
«f the crust 2,7 — ^2,8. We must, in die next place, endeavour to ascertain 
the specific gravity of the whole earth. This requires another process, 
tharesolt of which is not quite so precise, but sufficiently so to answer the 
present purpose. A trigonometrical survey is made of a mountain to 
find its figure and bulk. Experiments are then made to ascertain the 
attraction this massof matter exerts upon a plummet, causing it to deviate 
§nm a ^«rlical line ; it being a law of nature that this attraction is in ex- 
act prapertibn to the density of the mass. The density of the mountain is 
thus obtained. From these data, the density of the whole earth is caku- 
faUed ; and eomparing that with water, we have the specific gravity. The 
whole experiment has been performed and the result gives the whole earth 
a specific gravity of 5— ^rbioh is almost twice that of the crust. It follows, 
Iherafine, that the nucleus .of the earth must have a very high specific 
frailty. 

ft will also be recollected that, although on common occasions, we speak 
of the earth's attraction as if the point of attraction was at the surfiice, 
yet, in reality, the point of attraction is at the centre ; and as the degree 
af attraction is always greatest at the extreme point of attraction and di- 
tiiiwahes as it recedes, according to the squares of the distances, the den« 
aity of the materials which compose the earth would naturally he greater 
at the nucleus and less at the crust. 

The human mind is ever active in search of truth and cannot brook dis- 
, appoMtmeat; it, therefore, often happens that where the means of 
obtaining knowledge end, the exertions of foncy begin. Thus has it been 
in the present instance, and numerous speculations have been agitated re- 
garding the substances composing the nucleus of the earth. Our friend 
and preceptor. Doctor Thomas Cooper used, many years ago, to say, as 
Cordier has since hinted, that it was a huge lodestone ; and he very inge- 
niously accounted in that way for the dip of the magnetic needle. There 
are Writers who contend that the centre of the earth is a mass of liquid fire. 
Others maintain that it consistaof the metalio bases of the earths composmg 
the crust. Professor Leslie fiincies that it is light. The following elo- 
quent passage is firom the theories of the latter. 

^Air has been condensed one hundred and twenty times without be- 
tia3ping any amsihle deviation firom the principle, that its elasticity is pro- 
portionally increased. Water was reduced one thirtysixth part denser 
femder a powerful compressing engine by Abich and Zimmerman in 1779, 
nor can it be doubted, that, with a higher pressure, and more ekborate 
machinery, much greater changes coukl be efiected in the constitution d 
fiuids. ; 

** We may hence,"^says he, '* foirly conclude, that our planet is not com- 
posed of an accumulated mass of such materials as are found near its surfkce^ 
imt is very widely eavemoutf. But (enquires Leslie) how oaii this vault be 
aostataed I and what rare medium can exert such a vast repulsive enei^ as 
to poise the enormous coropression of columns 8500 miles in altitiKlel 
Idgki akme seems to possess the character of axtreme rarity, united with 
eli^icity of transcending force. It is Imown in two very difierent states; 
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— fli ftpid eattawoo, or in knent couiM mlm f n wkh ^ther w I Ij < i <i u< «i BM 
may not (enquires our professor,) this anbUe flaid exist as a jmHnM maL 
UeUd bodf, its rs^lsive efiorts b^a^ lasliaiMd eitiMr by eoatpresswa or 
the mutual attraction of its remote particles T 

[Ptoi, Leslie then goes intosome eakuktaxisasto thaooaaprasttili^ 
of air and waterand coocUides as follows.] 

«« We are thus lei^ by a close train of ioduetioD,fto the BMit impocttuil 
and striking oonelusion. The great central coaeavity in this earth is nel 
that dark and dreary abyss which the fiuiey of po^ had pidored. On 
the contrary, this spacious internal TauU must coolatn the purest etheraal 
essence, liglU in its most concentrated state, shining with intanae leSd* 
gence a^ overpowennj|[ ^endour I** 

Leaving these theories for the present and returning again to the mesa 
humble but more usehil examination of facts, we would remark that whatever 
may be the nucleus of the earth, that somewhere within its enwt there 
exists a very high temperature. Every one knows that imawnen fpwnlt 
ties of matter, sometimes liquified and always heated in a very hi^ db« 
gree, have been andare still thrown up by vokaaoes in varkws parte of tike 
earth. These substances enter into the composition of our second fiuaiy of 
rocks, namely, those which appear to haveunderfoae the operation of fire. 
The known active vokanoes, or habitual vents of velcanic energy, are, ac- 
cording to Poulett Scrope, about two hundred ; but he acknowledgee fbt 
reasons he gives, that thai cakmlation must be considered as greatly be- 
few the amount of those which really exist on the gloha. It has, also, we 
• believe, been ascertained that there are actife volcanoes in the nolMk 
The existence of volcanoes upon this earth can be traced from immema* 
rial time. Their eflbcts can be traced to the oldest socks, and they have 
not been confined to any period of time, but appear to have existed duriitf 
the deposition of every rock formation with which we are acquainted. It 
would, therefore, seem that either there is in the interior of this earth a 
hitherto ex haustless quantity of caloric, or that nature in the secret reeess- 
es of her laboratory, generates cak>ric to a degree incdculahle and ex- 
haustless. 

M. Cordier, a member of the Royal Academy of Seieoce of France, ia 
the year 1627, read a paper before that learned body which gtveathe re- 
sult of a series of interesting experiments made by himself and others, in- 
dicating that the interior of the earth is of an elevated temperature. M. 
Cordier is of opinion that this heat belonged to it from the origin of things 
and was the cause of the fluid state in which he believes it was b^bre it 
took the spheroidal form. 

As the heat increases one degree for every fortydx feet you descend hdow 
the surfiice, he concludes that at the centre it would exceed thirtyfive hun- 
dred degrees of Wedgewood's pyrometer and more than four hundred and 
fifly thousand degrees of Fahrenheit's thermometer, which is twenty times 
the heat required to melt platina. M. Cordier thence conclndee that 
this globe is a planet in the act of cooling, according to the opinions of 
Descartes and Leibnitz. He regards the crust of the earth (wMi the ex- 
ception of the secondary rocks) as originally, a part of a fluid mass and 
therefore considers the priu^itive rocks, nearest the surface, to be the 
oldest. 

The mean thickness of the crust of the earth,according to his ideas, ckiea 
not exceed sixty two miles, which is one sixty third of its mean radkia* But 
it is, he says, unequal in diflfer^t countries, which occasions a diflerenca in 
the subterranean mean temperature. This phenomanon, he also eonaidera^ 
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He believes that k wBem the procest of cooling that the disloeation and 
overtttrniagof the strata of reeks, at present apparent upon the sin^iee of 
the earth, were prodoced. These edfects, which he considers inexplicable 
upon any other hypothasM, he believes can be easily explained, if it is ad- 
mitted thai theeruflt of the earth was afloat around a perfectly ^d sphere. 
He also explains earthquakes and volcanoes in the same manner. From 
the gradual coolkig of the earth and theskiw concentration thereby occa- 
skflMd, the crust, which he considers to be flexible to a certain degree, 
woi^ be tilled with fiBBures. These, earthquakes would have a tendency to 
ckwe, which would occasion those changes in the levels of seas which 
aie noticed in the Baltic and Mediterranean* 

He thinks that the present days are a little shorter than they were an* 
eteally and the spheroidal diape of the earth more flattened than hi the ori- 
iJki of things. These dtannutMiis, he thinks, will contimie as the earth con- 
tinues to cool and the thickness of the crust increases. ^ When the earth 
was in an entire fluid stale", says M. Cordier, ** the operations of the tides 
eartended to the whole mass and that operation still exists ij^pon the flexi- 
ble mass thongh to a decree extremely feeble." 

This hypothesis explains the causes of the high temperature of some 
natural springs of water, and shows why hot springs are lees numerous than 
they formerly were. 

M. Cordier seems to fevour the opinion that magnetic action is caused 
by a central mass of iron, and he cites, in confirmation, the experiments 
of Newton, confirmed by Barlow, showing the degree of heat at which 
iron loses its magn^io virtue. 

This is the substance of the ingenious hypothesis of this learned philo- 
sopher, and it is vain to deny that it has high claims to plausibility. 

Baron Fouriar, after making a curious series of experiments on the 
cooling of inca n des c ent bodies, has endeavoured by profound mathemati- 
cal calculations to prove that the actual distribution of heat in the earth^s 
envek^ is precisely that which wouki have occurred had the globe been 
femad in a medium of a very high temperature, such as supposed by Cor- 
dier, and had since been constantly cooling. 

But Laplace has shown by reference to astronomical observations made 
ki thetimeof Hipparchus, that in the last two thousand years there has been 
no sensible contraction of the globe by cooling down, for had this been the 
ease, even to an extremely small amount, the day wouM have been shor- 
tened in an appreciable degree;and Mr Charles Lyell is of opinion that the 
^iminotion of heat, that 1ms taJcen place in the crust of the earth, may be 
attributed to the changes in the exterior of the same by elevations and 
de proB skMM, and by sul»titutions of land for water. 

Without mtending, at present, to adopt or reject the whole of the theory 
ef M. Cofdier, we must acknowledge the inferences which may be fairly 
drawn from his experiments, one of which is, that somewhere in the interior 
ot the earth there exnts an exceedingly higli temperature. How deeply 
this source of caloric is seated may be in some measure determined by 
examining the astonishing connection between the eruptions of vokanoea 
and distant earthquakes. 

Uavkig new sufiiciently discussed the previous question to make what 
fiirther we have to say intelligible, we are prepared to enquire into the 
probable origm of those inequalities in the earth's surface, denomina- 
led mountains and hiHs, and if we find that they are ascribab|^9j^^^|^l 
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fires, it will ftuaUi additional evidence of tbe very gitMknl p r ogrt ii of 
the creation. The itnicture of these volcanic eminaiiees, which are the wk>* 
duce simply of repeated eruptiow from the saoie or a neighboafisg orm 
Te(|iiires bat little explanation. The efiect of every sufaseqiient eraption 
is to increase the coae originally prodnoedy until, in process of time, it he- 
comes a mouBtain. Bot there are numerous etev ati eo s and even whole 
ridges of moimtains which have no appearance of having over been activo 
volcanoes but the origin of which may, nevertheless, we think, be referred 
to the same general cause, namely, to the expansive foree of efautie fluids 
healed by interaal fires and struggling to efi^t their escape. When Ibis 
ibrce is suficient to make its way through the covering mass, it tbrsM a 
volcano, but when the fire is spent in raising ibe incumbent mass, it be- 
comes a mountain or mountaimidge, aooordiugto the extent of the ciast-of 
the earth afiected. 

In 1768, Spallanomi visited Strond)olt, and he thos deserthes die opetm* 
taons that came under his immediate notice. The eotract is firom M. 
Scrope's valuable work on voksanoes. 

«*The actual aperture of this volcano, at die betloai of its semkiveular 
crater, is completely commanded by a neighboniing point of rock, of ra* 
tber perilous access, whence the surfiM^ of a body of maHed lava, at a 
brilliant white heat, may be seen ateeraately rising and fidHng within 
the chasm which forms the vent of the vofeano. At its maximum of ele« 
vation, one or more immense bubbles seem to form on the sarfiu>e of the 
lava, and rapicfly swelling, explode with a loud detonation. This expleoion 
drives upwards a shower of liquid lava, that, coding inpdiy in the ahr, 
fidk in the form of scoriflB. The smHboe of the lava is in turn depressed, and 
sinks about twenty feet, but is propelled again upwards, in a few monisnts« 
by the rise of fresh bubbles, or vokimes oi elastic fluids, which escape in 
a simihir manner ; and it is evidently this incessant evolution d* aerifiM'm 
substances, in vast quantities, which preserves the lava invariably at so 
great an elevation within the cone at Stromboli and oonstttntes the per- 
manent phenomena of its eruptions." 

But fortunately the stability of this hypothesis does not depend upon the 
mere observation of the process of eruption in the crater. There is another 
test, to which it can be sulijected, the strength of which all will acknow- 
ledge. It is this; if the difierence between a volcano and a common 
mountainridge consists in the degree of expansive force, which was exerted 
under the superincumbent mass, which in the one case was able to foroe 
its way through the suHace, and in the other, was expended in raising the 
mass, then should we find volcanoes in islands and in the borders of con- 
tinents where there was less power of resislence ; and mountains and 
monntaiaridges more in the interior of continents where the resistance was 
greater. Is this so? Let the annexed map, for which we are indebted 
to M. Scrope, exhibiting the parallelism of the principal train of voleanic 
vents and the great mountain ranges of the globe, answer the ^aes* 
tion. 

According to the foregoing theory, the first volcano wonU ba subaque- 
Ottsand the primary efi^ of it would be to ^ gather the waters unto one 
place and to let the dry land appear.** The thus upraising of a portion of 
knd would naturally cause a violent commotion in the water ; this, reacting 
upon the protuberances, would disintegrate the rocks and cause die soil, 
which was destined to sustain the first beginnings of vegetation; in this man- 
ner the earth gradually " bringing forth grass, and herb, die herb yield* 
ing seed, the fruit tree yiekliag fruit afler his kind." It is protM^ 
afler this period, that the waters of the seas became so for cooled fay the 
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agttatkUKi diey bad undergone, causing them to cbange caloric with the 
mtmoephere that they became fruitful ami ** brought forth abundantly the 
moving creatures that had life." Finally, the way being gradually prepared 
for the sustenance of animal life, animals were slowly and progressiTely 
added to the creation. Any other supposition would invert the laws of Na^ 
ture. The aliment, by which animals are nourished, is selected from othet 
animals and vegetables. The mineral kingdcHn furnishes only auxiliary 
medicines or poisons. Mineral substances are of a nature too helerqge* 
neous from that of man or other animals to be converted iounediatelv into 
their own substance. Their elements must be elaborated by vegetable Ufh 
{Hrevioudy to their adaptation as food for animals ; which has given roe 
to the observation that plants may be considered the laboratory! in which 
nature prepares the aliment of animals. 

Much might be added in this part of our subject, but it wouldsweB omr 
essay to an unreasonable length, especially when it is considered that our 
great object is to set men to thinking. 

The mind has indeed been msensibly carried back to remote antiquity 
**-to times when was heard no human voice nor sound,— when adaman- 
tine rocks and cloudcapt mountains sang hosannahs to their MaJcer*s praise* 
Those periods are gone — myriads of ages have intervoiied, but His gfory 
still remains and these monuments still exist io remind us how f^reat is 
the debt of gratitude we owe for His infinite goodness in preparing this 
beautiful worM for our abode* 



DEDICATION TO AN ALBUIML 

Tireless and iron winfs hath Time ; his flight 

Is o*er a current smooth and beantiiul; 

Btitoottoan. Some find a being there 

Whose quick eyes waliefiil are and watchftdever ; 

And some dark clood, or storm, or golf of fire 

In fancy t or reality, they see. 

To make them corse the stream on which their barks 

Are launched ; and dull and dark they call the stream ; 

Its waters tntter are— <^ trouble fhll I 

Lady, with thee it is not thus.— Cahn Hope 

Stands at the prow of thy joy-fi^eighted bark. 

Upon her anchor leaning patiently ; 

And Prudence, at the helm, with eye most keen, . 

Resolved and prescient sits, gazing before. 

And in my Tision ngw-^ prophet's sight ! 

lliy bark I see, fimned on by Time's broad wings. 

Whose waving makes (he breexe upon that stream. 

While heaven-winged Blessings hover o'er thy head ; 

Thyself with this same book beloved in hand, 

O'er its rich writings turning ; and I see. 

As thoD dost scan its thought, much lovelier things ; 

Back on the stream clusters of fiiends arise. 

Whose names and thoughts are treasured on each page. 

Andas thou gaasest on them, thou dost feel . C^r\r\n]o 

As ifthey were present with dies there! Digitized by N^OOglL 
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The rtream ii Iifi»-^tlqr bark^ Uie teaemeat. 
In whkh the beacon spirit burns to gvide, 
To watch, to ward, and thoumayst look befove. 
Or after, on the holiest scenes of liie. 
And see, so strangely magical is mind, 
Allthatislored. 

Lady, remember this ! 
Remember, too, that stream flows ever on. 
And laonches thee upon a hoimdUm tea / 
Bid Hope and Pmdence, therefore, watch ibr thee. 
And seek thyself a star that hangs ak>ft. 
And finding, study well its mystery ; 
Thee win it guide, solace, preeenre forever S 
It is the Eternal 8tak itfBetkUUm ! I. C. P. 
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Thou wert, my sinless sister k>ve ! Thou art not now ! AJooe 
I wander in my woefromaoeiMewekyvedtocailour own. 
And often breathe a BobhiDg sigh, and shed a bleeding tear. 
When, mingling with the icy world, I wish that thou wert here* 

Thou wert a sun to light mjrhfiaci when sadness an it fau^, 
And plaintive, pure, and holy were the songs thy spirit sang ; 
Thy dovdika bosom throbbed with love, so gentle, deep aad Ibnd, 
That still it dews my burning heart, though thou art fkr beyeod 

The soeneawe trod, the groves we loved, and thy lone brother's view. 
For heaven and earth are linked by love, so ibeling and ms true. 
Sweet sainted shade! how happy had thy brothel^ pathway been 
If thy soft smilt had cheered his soul in many a gloomy scene ! 

But thoa art gone, and I am left akme upon the earth, 
A dood amid the sunny forms of life— but of their worth 
Or beauty, wit or wisdom, I know nought nor wish to know, 
They pass, I see them not— they speak, but know not of my woe: 

They flaunt alpag in robes so rich, and talk in tones so gay, 
And shrine their hearts so much in earth — poor insects of a dsy 1 
That I can leel no love fi>r them, though fair and fond they be. 
Since thou art gone, and I must go to God*s eternity. 

Oh ! many a year hath fled afiu*, since thou wert with me, love ! 
And by my side didst walk and sing along the whispering grovo, 
And turn thy soft blue eye to mine, and lay thy head upon 
Hy sweDlng breast and smile thy love— and now I am akme ! 

The mdandioly autumn moon, the attracting orb of woe, 
J view and think oa all thy smiles, thy tears, thy words below. 
And then it seems so strange that old and soullees forms should be 
SepoidBral shadows o*er the world, and thouso&r ftom mel ^^ 
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Where ait thou, sister, where ? I know thej teQ tw heaven's ahof Ci 
And that it is a holy place — the scene of joy and love ; 
But wliera is that most hallowed spot in yon celestial sky 
Tkou dweflst upon ? O point it «Bt to my long searching eye ! 

And I win sit the IhelaDgnight add gaze upon that place. 
Where thou dost dwell and sing of love and he«ven*s ethereal graoe ' 
And I will think thou dost behold thy brother's form below. 
And sdlilst ttpon his gloomy soul, and that will soothe iny woe. 

Cantt thou not ielt me bow they live, the spirits of the sky. 
And where we g« and what we &el when mortal bodies die ? 
And wilt thou nol» iny sister love ! whoi I am sad and lone, 
]>Beoettduponmy brooding soul asd tell me toAere tbtin'rt genet 

The air's so pure that comes from heaven, the skies around so bright, 

And all above so holy, it must be of dear delight 

The mattsion« and the place wheM He ascended to prepare 

A palace ftv th» wanderer — a refuge from despair* 

And thou art there, in glory^ love ! and I in woe am here ; 
And thott dost shed a radiant smile, and I a bitter tear ; 
Butthou art happy, and I feel tiiat while 1 live below, 
To think that thou art free from sin, wiU calm my ceaseless woe ! 

F. 



SAGITTO, THE WARRIOR OF THE WASHPELONG. 
Br MoRfiis MATTsoif . 

Through what is now one of Uie weBtera states, about half a century 
ago, there roamed a snail band of aborigines, wko were the tenor of the 
neighbouring whitea. They weie, altogether, aoi moie than fifty in 
Bomber, consisting entirely of tboae, who, acluated by a restleesand war- 
like spirit, were at continual enmity with the less enterprkidg aild turbu- 
lent brethien of their tribe, and accordingly formed themselves into a 
bond of reckless desperadoes. Segitto, by commoo consent, was elected 
their war chief. He was chosen, [>erhfix)s» partly for his unwavering in- 
trepidity ; and partly, because he was kxMwn to possess extraordinary 
prudence and foresight* fltfgitto was by no means one of the worst of 
men. Althou^ bold, daring, and oftentimes merciless, yet there was a 
bftiness and grandeur in his character, that partially obscured every evil 
passion of his nature. His muscular and proportioned frame'— his haughty 
and majestic stride — his manly and prepossessing features — all seemed to 
proclaim that he might be fashioned for aome noble and exalted purpose. 
Over his fallowers he exercised a strange and unbounded influeace. His 
occasional severity only tended to increase their admiration and love. 
They looked upon him as a superior being, invested with the entire con- 
trol of their destiny ; and Sagitto, shrewd and penetrating as he was, lost 
not the advantage of their credulity. He taught them to believe that the 
very elements were obedient to his command ; and it was a tradition 
among them, that at one time, when surrounded by his enennes, he had 
retreated to the top of a mounUdn— and, lo ! the heavaM were overspread 
with clouds, and Sieigitto, in his terrible and vindictive wrath, grasping the 
hissing and angry lightnings, hurled them over t|^ earth, scathing and Z 
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destroyiag all wilbta his ra»h. And, when the i^orm ted fMssed awmy, 
a thousand corses were scattered along the wiW eTn e so . So anich for the 
traditions of a simple, confiding, and jromantie race. 

We were speaking of Sagitto's iofluenoe over his little tribe of sesit- 
noUs. At the waving of bis hand, they were silent as death. A single 
whisper, and their battleaxes were gleaming in every direction ; and tbw 
yells and whoops passed throogh the everlasting forest, Mce the load hlai«s 
of the equinox. Thetr retreat was in a narrow pass, between two moon* 
tains, that tennimied abruptly on the Missouri river. They were con- 
tinually at wariare with the white settlemenU ; more^ pertiaps, for the 
sake of plimder, than a desire of shedding blood. But as they frequently 
met wKh opposition, m contest, of course, would ensue, which too oAen 
terminated in their complete success. 

The Washpekmg believed that there was little probalNltty of their 
bidtngplace being discovered. In this they were mistaken. Some inci- 
dental circumstance led to their detection. It was ascertained that their 
resort couW be approached from the river. Boate were got in readiness, 
and a large body of veteran marksmen were prepared to commence the 
attack. They chose a tempestuous night, when, they believed, the In- 
dians would not be upon their guard. In landing, almost in breathless 
silence, an arrow whiaoed by them. They stood, for a moment, unmoved 
Another— another, and another ! Still they were silent. They conW see 
no objeet through the darkness d" midnight. At length an arrow otnick 
one of the adventurers in the temple ; he gave a kud scream, and M 
dead upon the spot. A single gun was fired, and the supposed seoHiBel 
howled in the agonies of death. The whites were drawn up on thastere, 
prepare d for battle. The breathing of the wounded Washpelong was now 
distinctly heard. From the sound, it appeared as though he might be 
unsuccessfoUy endeavouring to regain his feet. One of the men groped 
bis way through the underwood, about fifty yards from the mainbod^, and 
discharged his musket. This stratagem, though dangerous to the inidiri* 
ioal, had the desire^eflbet The Indians difeded t^rattention to this 
quarter, and tte naiB» occasioned by the movement, gave the whites a 
raomenlaiy advantage. Several volleys were instant^ fired, and, as it 
was suppcNMd, not entirely without ^%lct. They were, however, too well 
acquainted with the subtle enemy with whom they had to contend, to 
remain any longer exposed, and consequenlly retreated immediately la their 
boats. 

The hostility between Sagitto's tribe and the borderers (or hoo0ierB)wa8 
B0# of 4tae meat deadly character. Hie latter, who had been the aggres- 
•orS) mada aotWe fureparations to defend themselvee firom an attack which, 
thay had every reason to apprehend, would soon be made. For this par* 
pose, every house was plentifolly supplied with arms and ammunilion; 
hot when th^ fimcied their security the g reat es t , they beca«M, in a brief 
bear, the viotims of their enemies. 

They were surprised during the night, and before they eauld taake 
any eflaoiual resistance, the whole village was on fire. It is unncco asary 
to describe the conflagration, plunder, and havoc of that fearfid night. 
The red men were determined to avenge the wrongs they had sustained; 
and the result can easily be imagined. But few, very few of the viHagera 
escaped. Those who quit their dw^Hngs were lihuigbtered npoa llie 

Xt. House after house was burnt to the ground, until they were mitl^y 
consumed. There was yet one, standing done, to wfeiieh the ftra was 
mt commuaioated. The roof was begimuag to Uaae. The ioforialad 
Wasbpekxig immedialaly assembled around il, prepared to out ofiToleiy 
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poMiUe retreM of its iomates. What a spectacle was here presented ! 
the' fiendish couBtenaoces of the assailants, each eager for his prejr, looked 
not unlike so many stafties of bronze, as they stood, gazing intently upon 
the conflag r Dtiott, geady to gkit the murderous tomahawk with the blood of 
those who migfait have the hardihood to fly. Suddenly the casement of 
a window flew open, and a female appeared, as if in the act of leaping to 
the earth* Whale die remained for a moment in this position, she was en- 
tirely enreloped in a sheet of flame. She sprang forward, and fell pros- 
mtBupon the ground. A doieB battleblades gleamed in the livid and 
sickly light, above her beautilbl head. 

^* Hold r wildly exclaimed Sagitto, rushing among thenu They all fell 
b^k without a murmur. 

^' llie Great Spirit is ftff^ry P' eoMtiaued Sagiftoi ashe caught up the fe- 
Mds in his arms. For a raomettt lie looked intently upon her features^ and 
a tear stole down his swarthy cheek. Her senses returned, and she was 
earned away a eapCive by the war chief. He gave her the name of Crania, 
aad bestowed upon her every possible attention. It was a long time be- 
fete she could be reconciled to her lot, but at last she grew contented and 
eten cheerftd* Sagitto instructed her in his o¥m language ; and under 
Ms iKieetioo, she aequired the art of decorating her person according to 
the peculiar feshion of his tribe. Her habits were at length almost entire- 
ly assimilaited with those of the Indians ; aad as the reader has, perhaps, 
already anticipated, she became the bride of Sagitto. Her yoina| aflaetions 
were entirely his-Hshe loved him with alia woman's iondnass. He, strange 
as it may appear, was the eoly object before whomahe bowed ia adoration. 
. Hts image was shrined toe deeply in her heart, ever to be obscured. If 
he was thoaghtful or gloomy, she was never satisfied until she had inspi- 
red him with cheerfulness and good humour* She was as a ministering 
angel ever ready to soften his rugged aorrows. For hours she has sat in 
the pale light of the moon, pouriii^ out her soul in all the fervour and elo- 
quence of song to eharm away the Maniteu of evil from the bosom of her 
dcvotfid lord. 

Fi ve months, only, had elapesddoring thetr matrioionial existence, when 
Sagitto and hh i:bl]owers we re dnsm into another csatest with the whites. 
OfEnim remained at home. Jkker an absence of nearly a whole summer, 
th€ chief found himnelf obliged to fight a despesate battle. His enennes 
were very stmrig, and he had but little hepe of saeoess. Still there was bo 
akernati ve. The conteat commenced ; hut it was of short duration. The 
whites, actrmted by a. reven^fel spirit, pressed madly on their foes, and 
overpowored them in mi instant. Sagitto was their prisoner. Heaad 
the remnaat of his band were securilf hound. That mgfal* thsgf eacamp- 
ed upon a hill. At sunset, tba foUoviag day, the prisoners weie to be . 
shot* The next moniing.Bagitto was uaoa his feet. He was leamog a^fiyast 
a tree, to which he had hcen fastened by his captors. He was silent and 
nieditaUvo. He c Oi^iumned entirely with his own thoughts. For a Vmg 
tiros, he had heengaabg towards the east. Hisabstraj^ioa was observed 
byColoariNi—- — ooe mihe pnacipal officers, who afproached him. 

<« What da you see r he «ked with a tender solicitude peculiar to this 
exoellMit man. 

^ A mountaiB,*' signifieantly aeplied the chief. 

**A mountain? Ansd whf do you look upon itso eamestfyr 

^Itiamyhome. lathe moon of flowers,* many years ago, I borateae 
of yvNir vtlhiges^ Wetook maiqracalpB. Oaeefyoiir dcuighters I car- 

*M«jiscdl«d by the Indians fliemocsi of flowen. 
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tied away* She was beautiful as the magnolia, and her moe sweeter than 
the songsparrow. She is my wife.'' 

** And you wish to see her ?" 

<< Tou say 1 am todie 7 Would a palefiicesee the wife of his boeoin, be- 
fore he goes to the Great Spirit ?'' 

<' We will send for her to the Camp,"" said CkH. N . 

** No," cried the chief with erootioo. '' She is your enemy. She wears 
the red paint.* She is terrible as the hissing of the Great Serpent ! Are 
you mad? would you take away her life) 1 would talk to her in my own 
weegewam. 

*' The fox, if it once escapes, never returns," said the ofiicer* 

** The pale faces talk with their own hearts. A chief would not dtsgnce 
his tribe with a lie. The Great ^irit would be oflfended. Why do you 
doubt ? Was I ever guilty of deceit ? Bid me go free. Tell me, witkiaBt 
asking a pledge, that I am no longer your prisoner. And what would I 
do? Would I bury the tomahawk? Would I forget my wrongs? Woukl 
I quietly smoke the calumet of peace ? Would your midnight slumbers 
be undisturbed ? No 1 The warwhoop should ring in your ears. Our 
knives would reek with your blood, and our mantles be covered wkb your 
sca^ But, if I depart, with the promise to return, rely on my ward* 
Shall Igor 

The chief was unbound. 

** An hour before sunset," said Col. N , << you will hear the sound 

of the wardrum. This will be the siyml for your return." 

Sagitto walked slowly away. In a tew momeals he was lost among the 
trees. He journeyed on to the home of OraBia. She met him in the 
forest where eUae was gathering flowers. She behekl her fong absent 
lord, and flew to his embrace. 

** Oh, Sagitto, you have at last retamed. My heart b full of joy. But 
you were uidund, very unkind to leave me so long. Oh, I had such a 
fearfol dream 1 1 tfaeught you were dead, and that I was scattering flowers 
upon your grave. Are you well ? Do not frown upon me. How mourn- 
ful you look. Will you not kiss me, SagiUo? T-here ! onee more. Now, 
are you better ? If you wmdd smile— ^ut for a moment !" 

<< Crania!" said the chief, after a long pause, '' a messenger of the 
Great Spirit has whispered to you the truth. Your <hream is true. I am 
doomed to death by your white brethren." 

^< What madness is this? Are you not with your dear Crania? Tell 
me the truth ? The white men doom you to death 1 They dare not de 
it I By the great and good Wahcondalf I repeat, they dare not do it 1 

** Crania, you are deceived. I am their prisoner. I pledged my word 
to return an hour before sunset." 

'* Then there must be no violation of promises. But I will accompany 
you. Tou shall not perish alone. I will show the pale&ces that I have 
no woman's heart." The chief clasped his bride still closer to his breast, 
and for a long time they were conscious only of each other*^ presence^ 

A little bemre the appointed hour, they were both in sight of their ene- 
my's camp. The drum beat. This was the signal for Sagitto's appear- 
ance. Every eye was looking anxiously around. He walked forward 
with a bold and majestic step. Crania hnng i^poo his arm. In Col. N ■ , 
the commanding officer, she recognized her brother. But she made not 
known the secret. She sought not the acqaintance of those who were 
preparing to shed her husband's Mood. She looked upon all present, with 

♦ An emUem of war. f The Sapreme Being. 
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a calm and sullen {mlifierence. She was asked no questions ; for the 
paint, with which she was accustomed to daub her face, prevented, per- 
haps, a surmise as to the reality of her person. Sagitto and his wife were 
ovdered to take theit stations at the western extremity of the camp. The 
six other Iv^Uan pmoners were led out, and placed at a distance of about 
fifty yards. A body of twenty men, armed with muskets, advanced im 
regular order, and stood before them. The word was given, and they 
fii«d. The werk of death was complete. One of the unhappy wretches 

apryng aeveral feet into the atr* Col. N approached the chief, who 

l»d been looking, unmoved, upon this scene of slaughter. 

" You see," he said, *' tlie dreadful extremity to which we are some* 
timas diifen." 

'* I tee," replied the #hie£ 

" Are ywi ready ?" 

*< Ready I" lia answered. Sagitto embraced his wife, and took his 
stand Bear the spot where his followers had just been ofl^red up to the 
vengeance of the usurpers. A dozen muskets were levelled at his person. 

CteL N stood at a distance, with his sword drawn, ready to pro- 

nounce tha word <* Fire." Orania walked boldly forward, and clutched 
him vaolwily by the arm. 

" HoW r sh# coned, " or a sister's oarse shall rest upon you forever !" 

«* Woman, away I I know you not,** he replied. 

" Bol you MhaU know me ;" she exclaimed, and in a spirit of phrenzy 
she lon^ off ^ ornaments of her person; and spoke confusedly and hur- 
riedly ofa hundred cKflbrent circumstances, that tended to prove her his 
oily sister. The evidence was irresistible ; and he paused a moment to 
receive ber embrace. Still he was inexorable in his purpose. The chief 
wa« iepiwenlAd to be the husband of his sister ; but in this, according to 
the summary code of frontier waHare, he could find no reason why he 
shouki not be dealt with as his crimes deserved. He lifted his hand as a 
«|{iml Ibr the men to fire, while Orania hung convulsively about his neck 
to prevent, if possibla, the fktal command. It was too late. A moment, 
and Sagitto was no more. 

Orania awivad him but a few months. She returned to her Idndred 
taee ; baft aha languished away like the autumnal flow^. The spell, that 
UfmA her to the earth, was broken. The birds had k)st their melody — 
the moan, and the stars, their lustre— and the rivers and mountains no 
longer had a charm ; and when the light of Paukannewah^ glowed over 
Iki flilent mtdnight^and the dancing spirittt aroae from the bosom of the 
aretic sane, the unlmppy Orania departed to the land of dreams. 



THE TRAVBLa AND CORRESPONDENCE OF A BARONET'S 
HEIR IN AMERICA. 

AVIBNDO PSfiOONADO VIIYO, VEND VINAORE. 

Chapter II. 

* If the reader perused my last chapter, he is aware that it concluded 
with a description of the ship's anchoring, a little after midnight, at one of 
the Philadelphia wharves. I immediately came on shore, and in com- 

rmy with a friend, promenaded some of the principal streets. And while 
am speaking oTtlua Important subject, I will remark, that a serious, a 

• UfM Major. ^ t The Aurora Boreali»^0OQlC 
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irery serious objection to them, (I mean tlie streets,) is, that they inter- 
sect each other at right angles. They continually remind one of the 
^ square and compass," they are so maikeimiiieaUy pTeeise. The mar- 
kethouse (as might be expected of the stupid democrats,) Is boilt in te 
middle of the street, and is about two miles in lenglli, as it nnw from Lan- 
relhitl to the old Korsbolm Fort in Moyamenstng. As I intend, hereafter, 
to make some further remarks upon this very interesting topic, I shall 
dismiss it for the present. I beg leave to state, howtevar, among my first 
impressions on the night of lainiing, that the lamps gate a very fouMa 
light; scarcely sufficient, I might add, to enable the traveler to grspe his 
way through the " mud and mtre" that must h€ continnally onoountered in 
this miserable city. As to the houses (which, by the bye, are seldom more 
than one story in height^) it was the opinion of my companion that they 
were composed of '< brick and mortar ^ or some similar composition, and 
daubed over with red and white paint, in imitation of the Indians when 
bedevilling themselves for a massacre. 

In the morning, I ordered my baggage to the hotel. This was 

represented to me as the best house m the city ; and I indulged the aati* 
cipation, that I should, at least for a time, be comfortably lo^^ed. I was 
shown into a »dte of apartments on the second story, with as mndi 
solemnity as though I were going to a place of execution. My ctmducteur 
was a man about thirty — noarly sii feet high — tolerably welldreesed — 
very pale, or rather of a salkm complexion — and rarely opened his 
mouth, unless it was to utter the monosyllabic ejaeulatiott of *'ye^ or 
^ no." He was exquisitely perfumed, and wore a huge pair <^ bbck 
whiskers, that gave him a trufy savage appearanae. His eyes would have 
been grey, had they not inclined to a wall colour, and had a sleepy ex- 
pression, not much unlike an owl's in the daytime. His chin was ratlier 
pointed, than otherwise ; and his nose was of that peculiar combination of 
the rigiitline and curve that defies all description. The most striking 
characteristic was, that it turned up at the end ; and, as a contrast to the 
rest of .his features, was of a vivid and beauttlbl red. I have been thus 
minute in my description of this individual, because, in the first place, he 
particularly attracted my attention ; and in the second, beeaune I thialc it 
a duty I owe my readers, to present a true picture of all I behoM or ima- 
gine* By this time I was seated in one of the apartments appropriated to 
sny tise ; and dignified by my sleef^ attendant, with the appettation of 
Drawingroom. The floor was covered with a coarse carpet, «id the 
windows hung round with a dirty, dingycokwred muslin, disposed in tbe 
^rm of the yankee seaserpent. The walls were decorated with a iew 
:Bolitary pictures; one uf duckshooting — another, a horseracO'^-^and a third, 
a representation of an ourang outang. In addition to these, I will not for- 
get to enumerate a copy of a letter, printed on satin, and hung up in an 
. elegant gih fhime, (the only elegant thing in the room,) written by one 
Major Jack Downing, and headed with the fbUowing si^ficant words: 

'< A SPECIMEN OF THE NATIONAL LITEBATURE OF AMERICA." 

My curiosity was so much excited, that I immediately inquired who 
this major in reality was. I learned from my attendant, that he was a 
man ef gre^t literary attainments ; that his letters upon various political 
topics were much reiid and admired l^ the American people ; not only 
fiur their originality and profound research, but also for their pure, chaste, 
and classical style. In this country he hdds the same rank as Junius 
does with the English. He is also, it appears, a vaqn fHend and adviser 
of General Jackson, the president of the states. I understand that one 
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of the most distniguished of the American Itlemlt has heeo ennaged, for 
some time paal^ m prefacioff the life and correepondenee ef this gallant 
and highly affirnmytishtd indiytdual, which is to be issued in a style that 
will do BO ^soredit to him whom it is intended to commemorate* ^ 

A door opened -out of the drawingroom into the sleeping chamber. I 
lool^ in, but it presented the same melancholy aspect as did all else I had 
beheld. The or\j thing remarkable was a brood of cats ensconced in the 
bed ito p de d Ibr my leception* I could no loneer control ny anger. 

**Am I to barrow vith cats and dogsf f bawled out vehemently. 
^ lo a word, have you no better accommodations than time ?" 

The sleepy coodttiteur was horrorstricken. He attempted to answer, 
but was too much terrified. And I do not wonder at it, for I was foaming 
with rage, and even unk)cked one of my trunks, from which I drew forth 
a pistol. I was really sorry for the fright I had occasioned him ; for, 
most tmluckily, in the agitation of the moment, one of hts whiskers feH 
off, which, to him, was (foubtless a source of extreme mortification. When 
his senses were sniiiciently collected to answer my question, he told me 
that the best apartments in the house had been selected for my use ; that 
these very identical rooms had been occupied at difibrent times by the 
most distinguished men, among whom he named a Spanish Ambass a dor, 
a Freoeh Marquis, a Gierman Couot, a Russian Prince, and last, though 
not leasts Major Dkywning, the Hon. David Crocket, and Gen. Jackson 
themseWes* This was an irresistible argument. I was no longer pre- 
pared to eoailMt the point. They (the rooms, gentle reader I confound 
these parenthetical sentences I but I canH get on without them,) had been 
consecrated by genius, learning, rank, nay, even roya) consanguinity itself. 
I (Mined a supply of cologne, and commenced my ablutions. At two 
o'clock (oh, most execrable hour! they dine at seven in all ceckaigne,) 
the gong bellowed for dinner. I imrnediatelv heard a great noise and 
bustle below, and fearing that the house mignt be on fire (as there had 
been fifteen alarms, as 1 was informed, during the last twentyfbur hours) 
1 haatanti down. An immense number of w^ktressed men were running, 
alt i» the aanM direction, through the hall. I, almost involuntarily, folfow- 
ed the erowdy to see, if possible, what was the matter with the democrats. 
The secret, however, was soon explained. They were hurrying on, be- 
neath the impetus of voracity, to secure favourable seats at the dinner ta- 
ble— knocking down chairs, and tumbling one over the other. An unfor- 
tunate young lady, who was run over in the flurry, was so severely injured, 
by the trampling of a score of feet, that the doctor despaired of her life. 
A number of others were very much bruised, but I have not heard that 
their weunds were likely to prove fatal. It is impossible to form an ade» 
quate idea of the shrieks, groans, and curses that filled the room during 
this uwtA orisis. It was with some reluctance that I ventured to seat 
myself with these— I was about to say, savages ; but as I was well armed 
with pistols and diiiu, I determined to risk the experiment, and if it 
should be necessary, to sell my life at the price of a captive Bheel's. 

There were, altogether, about two hundred persons crowded around the 
table. The destruction of eaiables commenced in good earnest. Each 
one thought only of himself. Geese, turkeys, pigs, aH disappeared in an 
instant. Not a word was spoken, unless it was to curse the waiter for not 
being more active in fomishing a supply of some fevourite animal or escu- 
lent. I looked on witb astonishment. I was too much amused to think of 
my own appetite. An old gentleman, who would probably weigh a quar- 
ter of a ton, consumed in the spare of ten minutes (I looked at my watch) 
two eMlh9<^kens, seven slices ol beef, (I was curious enough to count) 
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three pktes of fried oyirters,tworockfiih,«iid potatoes and <arrot8 .without 
number. The ladies, 1 observed, did aot partake, unless it was a crust 
of bread. It is said tbey consider it gross and indelicate. It appears that 
the origin of tbis fieistidiousness was a remark of Lord Bjron in one of his 
letters or.coDversaiiona, that he haied to wee women tai. His Lordship 
knows not what starvelingslie has made of the females on this ade of tl^ 
Atlantic. 

The ceremony of the dinner lasted not quite fiAeen nnmHes, when, one 
by one , the assemUed multitude quietly dispersed. I made my way to the 
Readingroom, where the old gentleman, whom I have pepres^ited as 
having made such unrelenting war&re upon the beasts, birds and fishes, was 
disputing the otdmary sum of one dollar, which was honestly charged for 
his dinner. He represented himself as a farmer, who had to ¥rork hard 
for his living, and he regarded the exaction of suoji an exorbitant sum, for 
such a trifling equivalent, as a downright imposition which he, as an hon- 
est yeoman, would not submit to with impuni^. He proflfered a fifly cent 
piece, which, he said, was a 'levenpennybit more tfaAn he had ever yet 
paid for a dinner in all his life. He was finally hissed out of the house. So 
much for traits of American character. 

One of my first olnects was to deliver an introductory letter. It was to a 
young gentleman of newspaper talents, and district school learning. He 
had %ured in some half dozen of the English Annuals and Magasin^ as 
the ii^iter of Odes and Sonnets almost innumerable. He was, indeed, an 
Important personage. Nor can it be denied that he was entirely witiioat 
vanity ; but this, we all know, is esteemed at the present day as an excel- 
lent and even indespensable quality. We met, and the ordinary civilities 
were gone through in regular order. He expressed the high gratification 
that he received m making the acquaintance of so distinguish^ an indivi- 
dual as myself; and I, as a sort of remuneration for the compliments I had 
so unexpectedly received, lauded his genius (it is said, at least by two in- 
dividuals, that be has a genius, although it seems to be a disputed point). I 
almost forget what I was talking about — o\iy gemu9 — Mr Wvlde's genius. 
By the bye, I did not intend to iiiscloee his name. Well, i was saying, 
or was about to say, that I lauded Mr Wylde^s genius to the skies ; and 
told him what Lord Gulosity said of his poetry. At first he was incredu- 
lous,or at least-pretended to be so ; but that sort of doubt and distrust is very 
easily eradicated. He showed me four letters he had just received : one 
from our friend Bulwer ; another from Ifiss Fanny Kemble ; a third from 
a celebrated Germaa alchymist (who transmuted other people's gold, and 
went to join the Free Enquirers or the impeni tents of the penitentiary,) 
and a fourth froBi — ^how do you spell it ? — Nevskynovogorod — ^I do not 
vouch for the orthography — a distinguished general in the service d* the 
Russian Bear. We talked upon a variety of topics, and difiered in our 
opinions of them all. At this time, 1 have no distinct recollection of 
any particular observation that he made, excepting one ; and that was, 
that a man, in order to be great, must be consecutively a newspaper edi- 
tor, a rhymer, a correspondent of the annuals, and a schoolmaster. There 
was something so novel in the sentiment that it impressed itself at 
*0nce upon my mind. In suppoH of this assertion he named a Mr Caudle, 
who had written something about popular superstitions (meaning, I suppose, 
that they were intended to be popular) and many other?, whom, I am sorry 
to say, I have entirely forgotten. 

But I will not forget to mention a rare and curious collection of medals, 
china vases, stuffed South American hummingbirds, gold pencilcage^ 
diamond rings, books encased with gold, and a variety of similar articles. 



which, he laid, had been preanted I& hiao, al dUbfBaC tiuies, by diatin- 
guiahed indiyiduala. I waa curioua to know ihe doooia, and ventured to 
aak a few queationa upoa thia very delicate aubject. A SM discloaure 
waa made inttanter; but not without enjoining upon me the utaMat acicraay, 
which, being interpreted, meana unequivocal and univeraal publicity. 

** Thia medal," he commenced, taking in his hand m anoaB nher cum 
^ I received as a premium for an original tale. It waa oAred by the 
editors of a periodical entitled The Currant Bush. I maaafiod to have 
a coOHnittee appointed who were all my personal tiienda. There were 
about one hunmnMl and fifty competitors ror the prize ; bat you see, my 
production was the only one that was read, and ao I came c^with the 
honour of having won the prise. I was, to be sure, at an azpenae of five 
dollars fer cbampaigne, for which I stood pledged to the committee, in 
case they decided in my fevour. Thia peooil^ttie waa given by a fiur- 
filmed actreasi in conaideratioii of an eulofiwnj writtan by myself, upon 
her performance of Mrs Halter. The night of the performance waa 
tempestuoqa ; and I pathetically remarked in my gazette, that the whole 
£ngy heavens wept in testimony to the amazing pathos of the runaway 
andinfidel wife*^ Mr Wylde was goin^ on with his history of some other 
invahiaUe trinkets, bat an engagement at &ve o'clock with a Mbw paa- 
amger across the Atlantic, obliged me to break suddenly away from my 



GENIUS. » 
Bt T. A WoaaALL. 
Genius ! the same ia Scieiiee» Art, aad Laws, 
The siWer tongue to plead a nation*s oanse. 
The scorpion sting to poison kingly joy, 
With dreams of P^eedom — then their thrones destroy : 
The spirit, allied despots conl^ not tame, 
Rising like Cotapazi*s «ataiaot flaBe, 
To fill creation with a newkom aaal— 
The same in sonny India and tibe Pole! 
Are Orphan hearts and patriots* eaiaive groans. 
To bind their empires, aa fbt price of thrones. 
Though Pelaod*s qmaciied, think not the Cxar hath woo- 
Up, AlUoa, Franoe! wake, Franee and Albion I 
6h, seUboosnmiag Genius ! hidden fire, 
Ffaune of the heart and r^vtare of desire ! 
Pore spring, which flows in crystal streams of light, 
The sun, whidi shines upon the world of night. 
The lox to gnaw the Spartan breast of steel. 
Sooner than weep, where none should know or fbel. 
Above the pittiiwt bloated wealth would grant. 
The child of woe, hot still no meiuUcamt: 
Spirit of loneliness, bat not of gloom, 
Canint toZtoe, yel smiliBgan the tomb, 
BesignM to sink when He shall call aw^, 
Who made thee what thou art^-4i# eammm elay / 

» From Ike aapahliriied Poem of "The Mystic; or the Pilgrimage of IthkL;!^,^ 
▼<*• ai»*»JfO> XYODk T o 
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ABisd to iBmtMB, Mi|hboiir onlo deitli, 

Thj stmgth exlMiisted by what makes thy brmA^ 

Frettinf awaj, while atill the aim is sooght, 

TofiJl the fietimof nndyiiig thoofht! 

Too weak to bear the fire floods of the heart— 

IVhich make thy Uie, and tiiea thy decth hnpart; 

Soul of the worU I bom on in peerless light, 

CoQcealM by ckods to break lerth doubly bright ! 

An early death with hune is i^ wsrth mere 

Than empires, thrones, or Alps of yellow ore» 

Thoa art thyself the Protens of the world. 

The form and image of all liie nnfbrled ; 

And that whioh made thee, when thy life wis given, 

AwakMthee into life with bomiog sparks fiom Heaien. 



THE LIFE OF ARCHBISHOP USHER. 

iMfd PrimaU cf hrdand. 

IViE lives of the great and good, whote genius and beneroleoce, anr- 
▼iving this mutable i^ transient being, have shed their exalting and holy 
influences over ages, are ever fnoii^i with instruction and delight to the 
philosopher and the christian. Though the generous heart no longer 
glows, and decay lies, oold and dark, upon the magnificent hrow of thou^t, 
yet tbd mighty and hallowed spirit, whose days of probation were passed 
in the perishing form of earth, still humaniaes and enlighteoB the world 
by its oracles and its e^Lample. The gifted and inspired can never die* 
The pulse of time may indeed be quenched^-the eye, that looks on earth, 
may be darkened — the lips, whose smile was like the twilight of elysium, 
may be frozen into silence and breathlessness by the finger of the Death 
King ; but the mortcloth touches not the immortal — ^the tomb is but the 
vestibule of paradise. The revered and beloved walks no more the earth 
which he illumined by his intellect and blessed by his sensibility, but his 
wofks survive to guide the erring, solace the bereaved, eonvinee toe infidel, 
soften the austere, and renovate the depraved. 

Tf>o neliloro, do thf^ hwEy a^chemers of our day revert to their great pre- 
decessors ; and too little do we acknowledge our gratitude to oCkr anoes- 
tora for all the civil and ecclesiastical immunities which we enjoy. These 
were nut acquired without sacrifice and suflferinff, without wakefiilness and 
toll ; nor can they be retained without the manifestation of the same exalt- 

* edandenduriugepirjt, which won themfromthe tyrants of code and creed. 
^ However much they did and sufiered, the Puritans were not the first to 

denounce arrogani authority or arraign triumphant oppression. They 
were succeedod by many a mild and judicious but still resolved reformer, 
who devoted hia energies to the human and eternal welflire of man with 
* the eloquence of an apostle and the disinterestedness of a martyr. 

One of the mast eminent and honourable among these precursora ct a 
happier polity axid a wiaer government was the highly endowed and edn* 
cated prolate, who^ life it is now our purpose to condense from a chaotae 
ma^of materials, and to rew^rile for (what we cannot doubt wiB te) the 

• pleamire and profit of our readers. 

Jaitma Ufiher was bom In the parish ofSt Nicholas, Dublin, on the fourth 
<tf Jaauary, ihm. His fethor Was AnnU Usher, a Bjan^ g^^ 
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' aoqaiiemeiite, who was ew of the cleiks of the Inah Owwuy. Hia 
mother was Margaret Stamhurst, who» towards the cloee of bvUfe, and 
daeply to the regret of her 8on« seceded fVoni her church and attached her- 
self to the papal worship. His maternal grandfather, James StaiidMint, was 
&rice elected speaker of the Irish House of Commons, and made the first 
notion for the foundation and endowment of the University of Dublin. He 
annoyed, in a high degree, the esteem and confidence of his countrymen, 
ton ib was aman of wisdom and inl^gnty ; and kiall the important offices, 
he sustained, an^ag which was thatof Reoorder of the city, his character 
was not only unreproached, but OMSsailedeven by envy. 

Not less learned and estimable than his parentage were his rebttves. 
ffis uncle, Richard Stainhurst, was an erudite author, whose w^ks were 
higyy eulogiased ia many nations ; while his maternal uncle Henry Usher, 
aCambridge scholar, became ArchDeacon of Dublin, and was seat to the 
Court of raianOMth to protest against the intended dissolution of St IVi^^ 
Cathedral — a mission, in which hisdtplomacy waaattested by his sucoeaiu 
For the second time, also, was he entiustiwi with an important duty ; ibr 
the Council of Ireland commissioned him to prooure the Queen's patent 
fer the ibundation of the college and univenlty of DuUin, which thua 
owed its establishment to his grandfiuher^s recommendation and his uncled 
enterprise. 

The younger brother of the primate,Amhross U8her,whodied early , was 
an exceUeat Oriental achdiar, and translated the Bible, from Genesis to 
lob, into the vemacnlar language ; but he suspended Us immense labour 
forever on the publication of the Bishops' Version of the Holy writings. 

The fiilure prelate was taught the rudtments of knowledge I9 his two 
aunts, who were blind from their births, but displayed, notwiUistanding, a 
most intimate acquaintance with the laws and revelations of God and the 
workings of the human heart. In his eighth year, he was sent to the 
Grammar school, <^ which, it appears, two knights were master and usher I 
The former was Sir lames Fkillerton, afterwards ambassador to France, 
and the latter, Sir lames Hamilton, subsequently. Viscount Claadeboise. 
We are not informed why these titled persons engaged in an occupation so 
httle appreciated by thearistoeracy ; but it is said Aat " they were disguis- 
ed in uus employment" by the coomand of the pedantic exorciser and 
witchfinder, the fifst of the Stuarts. Whatever waflthainotive that prompt- 
ed them to teadi the ' youaff idea,' i\m loscrfictiMi of such able scholaiB 
was niost valuable to young U«her; who rewaided thair laboiHS I7 his nu 
pid acquisitions. 

At the age often, he beheld, it is said, the earliest mamfestatioosof Um 
heneficMioe of God, and experienced the influeaoes of that purifying spirit 
which emanates firom the bosom of Deity and fills creation with beauty and 
gkuy. He read, even at that tender ne, the works of Mr Perkins, 
k noted divine, %nd the Meditations of m Augustine, to enlarge, en- 
liji^nandQSiiArmhisfiuth. Tlua, however, was assaulted by themalioa 
of Satan, who^ as we are told with mfinite simplicity, resolved not to resign 
such precious pvsy without a stnq^. Accordingly, the poor child waa 
terrified, day and iii|^t, by allkiids of diabolisms and satanic stratagems^ 
which the Prince of £vil could invent. Not succeeding in hie system of ter- 
ror, the demon called upon Pleasure to fulfil his derigo, and young Usher 
l^yed agame at cards with the fiisrinaliag goddess! This was her last 
trimimhj for the spirit of this remarkableboy was too lofiy and too eager- 
after knowledge lo indul|^ in idle diwrtisemenis* Even so early as his 
twelfUiyear,the| 
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1*8 Hiitory of te Bsor EnpuM ; thoij^k 1b8 prafieiia^ 
Md Poetry, as they were tlwn taught, wMnotioafecMhsraBy cImi 
Ms iBolinetioD. It is and that he excelled in eieiy apwtoMMk of j 
kdge, biit tfaftt, with nisiterly setfpossesMsn, bs withdmr his waiad 
fStMd flowery fields of iiteiature to cooeeciale it >e ahsltiiss scjeace and Ae* 



I his thirteenth year, he was sntriculaled in Uie cettega of Sliblii^ a^ 
hisiiaiDewasiascribedoii the/roalu)Mcosef the adniniQB heek, as tke 
fint sehoiary as he was the first graduais, lellow aad proctor of his siaea 
s^cdebrated University. His former teadier, Sir JasMs HaattUsi^ was 
appoiatnil Uatatory aM the fortunate youth advyuM)ed, with his wonted ce- 
Jeilly^oatiie read to the temple of knowledge. The methadcf SHtnietton 
m eoUeges and iMiaaia^aes, during the sixteenth osntory, is hifhfy €oa»- 
liSndedby the qnaiat biographer^ the primatey who says thai en^tntor 

read Aristotle in Greek to his pupils and gave lectures, eveiry dayy<^*i^ 
of which a disp ut a ti on was maintained on the preceding l e el a r s, or 4ha 
st n diM i ts wranyed, sisre its tfi ^a rt e o . J . f c t usps wars moH so a UinJiin i then 
as now, er the gkwious old Ewlish would have dieda martyr^ long ag|o« 
The ftMsh En^re was not infested hy y^fi<te# prolessoffs aaour ] 
lies are, or learning would have4ieen dkMfeded to such a hep ' 
Horn as the radical utilitarians desire* lien taught what they 1 
afed hays kaav what waa taught* 

On every iMirday, a divinity lectote waadietaladbythe tutor, (astha 
awiieflsamlpg was modestly aalled ma less i ma wdest age than oaw),aad 
the student insorihed it as it MS aHerad. 

DuriM the year following faia adarfaiicin, he haoanw a fiBaaaaiiirant of 
of that church, to which hedevfted the eneiaiea of aloag^amftd and hat 
asaiahle life; aad he waa accustomed to say that he leaadtlw Salasd^r, 
Jbrit taaafat him to commune with the Deity; and the Mendagr, feriti 
logvidehim toknowledge^ Withsiiehaitlourdklheatady,€ 
his fevourite topic, that,at fifteen, heaxeculad in Lalhi a con 
Ma ef the BiUe as &r as the books of Kings, which difibred IMe i 
Annals he afearwards published* Having read Staplelon's Fortressof the 
Fuft, one of those folios of polemics, with which the epoch abounded, ha 
waastarOed by the author's assertkn «f the exchisive antiipii^ of papal 
In ns t e , and troubled by ^Enunciations of all disssatara feom the oatMia 
JBiliiaiM Therefore, he resotvad ta endure any tail rather than sub* 
MMttc the authority af any man; and aecoidindy, at tWBa^,hecawai fins 
ed the deUberate perusd of the Christian FaSers, devaii^g a paitan of 
each day to the task> which he finished in eighteen ysaiai These, arho 
know what myriads of woids he encountered, will q>plaud him for to in« 
daKij* Indeed, during the century of the Reformation, when the domi* 
aisnof the Holy Father was asniled by powerfol and fearless antagoniata, 
whom naith^ buU, interdict, excommtwication nor anathema ctuldssaah ; 
and when the learned cardinals, prelates and abbots, startled ftam tfaatr 
repose b^ the voice of the defier, girded on their armour to wage the bat« 
tie of epmion and interpretation : it was the imperative duty of aM, who 
consacialed themselves to the ohnrch, not onfy to f ssarch the scriptures,' 
butalso the writinffibof those who had gone to thor account long ere F 
oonfenrediqpon Uic^hop of Rome tlmt pewecv which, through o 
aocumuhition, made him the actual emperor of Christendom* It ^ 
cesmry for the ReforaMrsto defend every tower and rampart oftheir eila> 
del, wfafeh the powarfiil ba w sgs r s attaoked with every inrtiument tha» 
<HMld «naire discomitare and destruction* 
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lu IMBi oaib^am^ni oi theEarl of EmbXitmhmiU^ oftm- 
hmiy uk SkMim, hm wmseleeted Chancelior of the UnmrMty, wad vm^f^ 
tilled witb pottpaadaoleoMuty* QnlliHioocaMa, y««ig Usher deliffted 
mdwHUmUbtd the oosrtly mudieiieeby the dupfaqr of hieproTouDdphikee- 
phieel aequmnento. 

Duriuf the aame year, hk father <tied. BEe had deeired his sod to pui^ 
'Me the profesetoQ of the law, although he was iH fitlaci hy geaiueor taste 
lor details of fiienmfies aad feraanc Mtigctions. His dMtth re^ 
aMTod the ooly but a^jaiost his electioB to a fellowsbip ia his collegaaod 
to the alsad^ yeeeasuUoa ef his studies iadivini^. A faluable estate was 
hey e a thed to htm 1^ hisafibctiofiate fiither; but, peKeiviBfp that a kir^ 

' ; werid ha iMessary to put him into pQe sessi on of it, he r e oiyo d his ixh 



heffttaoee^to his brothers aad sisters, who soob vegaioed their ri^ts, and 
aad east himsetfupooPrDvidenoa for has sustenance in thie work to whiell • 
he was de^poted. Thushe fidMedtha dims ij^juaeHsn of Him who IniD. 
geredaadthiisledaBdhadnot wbera^tolay hishe«U' 

Al the i^ of niaeteeo, he held a dispnlataoa with a learned Jesuit^ in 
the Castieof DoUin, whahad challenged any heretiealtheologian le di» 
cuss q MSs tiua s in divini^ with him. After two or throe trials of skill, tike 
antagonists sepa r ated as usual, eaeb^ietainiag hisown opinion? but the Je> 
iost pnUinly expressed his pleasure and astonishment at the genius and the 
knowledge of the a caihMc onm d o fft'wm a f , as he polHelyissigiMiledtiw 
yauthfel ohampioB, whom ha weidd notoall a heretic 

In 1680, he entered upon Ms aeeonddegrss and was appointed oalechist 
eitthe ea Ueg e, which office required him- to •expound and ahieidateafaMst 
boundless sfslsnM of divinity, fa tlw Ji M Ba aont of this duty and that ef 
pnaeher h s ftga tke VioerogatCoart, he senNunad dnriig the year of his 
mmialfirisl probatiOB. On the smeeediDg Sunday befoa ChristaHW, 
ths^^ysnnger by dupaeyeamthan the csnon^seiiaired, he waaoidained 
if hie mtekbi the Airiibisiiop ef Armagh,andenterediipon4hose im m ense 
kUbean and that sphmdid career, whieh bava inunartalaHed hia nanw. • 
None avar a«Runsd the higkeat responsibility, whiek* man can sustain^ 
wMia mind and heart more replete with knowledgo^ pvadeneai humility 
and bve. 
Oft the vavy day he preaohed his first sermon, was ihnght the sangainarr 
battle ef KinwJe be t w ee n the Spanish under lyAgnflar and ^w^ Irish ai 
lies oomnamded by Tyrone, and the English under the Lord Deputy Mounts 
jey ; that aabbatk wai a day ^ gloom tothe Protestants ef hrafand, far di» 
aatroua indeed wonftd have been meir ihte,had the invaders oonquerod. The 
resnk, kawever, wnsthe roiaof the catholic ctMise. D'Aanikr surrenderv 
adKinsaleand all the jbrtrouses he held on eondMon« hiasafereoe» 
vayanoe to Corunna; Mountjoy romained master of a dspspulated and 
dsaekrta psovinee; and the proud O'Neil, after beii^ hunted threpgk aM 
Ike botdaroof Ike iskuid, and losing bis HMwt vaimitrotainers by treadmry, 
ftMMne and the award, submitted to tke donnmoaof ike now dying Elin^ 
belk> W k e i ka r the passion of Tyrone had been patriotksa or^mibi t isi H ^ 
whether ke aspired to the soeenignty of Uteter er really desired only liber- 
It ef c aase i enc^ must aver remain a qnestion. Nothing, k o a ew n ^ Witt 
the extortions and baibarities of the Queen'^ Deputies oonkl kava jaiilBd 



» of tke Queen'^ Deputies oonkl 
hisaViBneewithanmtelerant and unpencipled power,lksa aa 
isnowimpoverisked,and magk^ aa it is humbtod. lyroneyaAayaAhii 



tfiamphnr rmwrses aadaa6Mng8, waa asoro fartoaale than the liwrnbtw 
nnioaa of the T^idot; far the Issdi TiealeMUit PiBffot and Eeaes^* kstk 

•It ui alamentabfe proof of the weakness of ^oar haflMn nahne that die bflnisSiu 
WgkaBdthefaniaoHdaiithoroftbeFknyQiiMes|MDaedth»€aim deftodedths 
I and cnieHiee of the I ' 
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Mvkttins to the vinky and revaogeof their jeitoisiii^^ Butthoigh 
the lebelluAWUfluppreasedy the evUpanioiiB were not allayed. Thepr»- 
teataot ataiutes enfimed were eioeediDgly vexationa and aevere. Domi- 
ciliary eearchea» tythe8,taxationay the peoal t iea of recuaaiicyand the diap^ 
bilitiea attendant upon their faith, all fenned the firea of hatred in the h aoo— i 
of the IrishCathoUcatWhoniy in turn, their nilera execrated with a leal equal 
to their own. 

Perhaps the moat oftnaiye requisitioiiy ooder the atatntea, waa the 
atteMdaaoe of the Catholica at the Protestant chnrchea. The peoahiea, 
accompanying nonconfcumity, were so exorbitant, that the adhereote of 
the papal administration complied with the exactiona rather than forfeit 
their fortunes or subject themselves to the inquisition of thai m^ioly tri- 
buna], the High Commission Court. This,their poficy,was believed by maiqr 
to be their conversion : for when St Cathaxine'a, where Mr Usher displayed 
his profound learning and hia polenical powers, and the otlm churches 
of the episcopacy were visited 1^ muUttudes of recusanta, it waa vainly 
imagined that the eloquence and arguments of the Reformers had master- 
ed their bigotry, and that they were gathering, with eager joy, around the 
abeepfold 3[ Protestanism. This sanguine beliefor hope was soon dissi- 
pated. The High Commission Comat was dissolved, and the domioiliaiy 
visitations suspended: the C&thcJics withdrew firom the congregations of 
the AspslMa, whom they had never ceased to detest, and " Popery,^ saya 
the evangelical biographer a£ Ten Emineot Divinea, ** like a great dekge, 
overflowed the whole nation.** Rival sects, in their proselyting seal, 
never estimalia the force or inveteracy of those prejudices which ars 
amalgamated with an inhmritsd and beloved belief. 

Mr Usher, like Mora, Bacon, Browne, and other ^reat men of the age. 



was iniwenniid by the snirit of the time, and borne onward by the tide ef 
eveitfa. Luther and his compeers had assailed an ahnost omoipotent 
hierarchy with fearlessness and ability; the dignilariea and scholars of the 
wttioan and the rkiisiSBS had ii^rrtj with oogent uppeala to the Vulgate 
and the Fathers, exoemnumications, and anathemas ; and,henoe, neSier 
dwrity nsr courtesy nor moderation aUayed the asperities of the un- 
ehristian controversy. During the exaspeiration, theiefore, of the public 
feeliLg, oonaaqoant upon the aecespion of the Caries, it was rational to 
suppose that the ardent and mighty mind of Usher would be alined, and 
that the h^itniossof his wit ami learning would be launched against the 
^ Toleration of Idolatry," as the excited Protestants termed Catholioism. 
Takings therefore, a. passage firom Ezeldel's Vision for his text, (/ Anae 
appauUed tkee each day for a fear^ he prophesied, with the consummate 
foroaight of genius, that, as the forty jrears, assigned hy the Hebrew pro- 
phet, termimited with the destruction of Jerusalem, ao the forty yema 
fipom the &^9 on which he moka, would cfoae with a lamentable catas- 
trophe. Witfiout hfiliaving the (ureacher inspired, we can readily ima- 
gine the obvious reaaona. which led the youi^ divine to announce a second 
sebeBion duffimg the jrear 1641. The nresdf wrath and retribution weie 
amoulderiny beneath the mii|uiet surface ; mighty, subtle, and indefati^ 
Ue spirits were ahtaad, wnoae cennsels were osaolea, whoae aboolulmn 
was redemption ; and the triwmphant rulera exercised little prudence or 
justice in the administration of nawnr. The believers in tl^ Holy FW 
tiler's infallibilily would never vfjantsfjly ohay aqueen or kinir, whether 
Tkidor or Stuart, who had been interdicted, excommuaioaled, and da* 
throned by the iiaegarflnt of Christendom. Nothins but the terM0i of 
civil and ecclmjaaticnl laws could restrain the excited passions of aian, 
who were enchided by their creed from all participation of autboii^^ 
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Bence, the fa fairirt a J orator predicted the reMnry of sangiiiiiary ionir- 
teotioiis, and indicated their inevitabie eane. 

So(Hi after this 8ii«ular anticipation of erenta, the officers of the En- 
glish army in Irelimd (for soldiers, then, wen the patrons of literature,) 
conttihiited 18001. to purchase bodes for the University Library ; and Mr 
Ifaher was despatched to Enriandy to aeeonipHsh the design of the donors. 
Here he met the orta hmt ed Sir Thomas Bodley, founder of the Bodleian 
Library in Oilbrd, and both derived and imparted aid in the selection of 
▼lyaabie worisk Sir Thomas was a highminded and tiberai benefiict^vcf 
the hmnsn miad, and his memory is di eser ve d ly revered, fite was him- 
self an excellent scholary qnick to disoem and ready to lewiid learatng 
and talent, whicb his huge estate enabled him to do without detriment to 
himself or his heirs, fie collected rare books and manuscripts firom every 
enlightened nation of Europe, fhmiriied Duke Humphrey's fibrary (which 
had been despoiled and almost destroyed by the fjyiatical commissioners of 
Edward YL, in their search after petpMeai books,) with apprqiriate fix- 
tures, raised a gallery around the public schools, and made an agreementi 
%hich was fiUH&lly obse^rved for neariy a century, with the sfatioDers of 
London, to present a copy of every work they publiiAied to the Hhrary he 
had founded. &ving bequeathed a considerable estate to his fiivourite 
U m ver sit y, Sir llionias died on January 88, 1012. This, new, is the 
largest, and probably most valuable libraiy in Europe. The RonMn Va- 
tican, the Medicean at Florence, and BeaffUMi's at Venice, are.iidier 
in Greek manuscripts, and the Ambrosian at Milan, perhaps, contains 
as mai^ printed books; but the Ebdleian collection is superior to all in 
tto Orientaf manuscripUu The tibrary was opened on the eighth of No- 
vember, loot, by the Vice ChanoeUor and tbe whole umversity, with all 
the formaliiies and ceremonies befitting the occasion ; and tfte annual Tisi- 
Istien day ef die caisators (who are pofbssors,) still continues to be the 
ei^th of Nov^aari^r. 

Having thus ftrmed one coi^nhd aequakitance, Mr Usher viiited 
Eigland evny three years, apen&g one month at Oxford, another at 
Cambridge, and a third in London, to enioy the rare and inestnndMe 
taeasoies c eils c l od by Sir Robert Cotton. The library of this maniScent 
patron of att varieties of knowledge was preserved in the very- room, at 
Westminsler, which had been the oratoiy of Edward theCoSfeasor. It 
oonsipited wholly of manuscripts, the rarest, most valuable, mid costly, 
which had bem eeilected, with inftute industry, patience, and judgment, 
froBi great distances aad the most obscure recesses. Among its cariosi- 



ties, were the Qottp^ in goki and silver letters, the oldest wriHwB m 
England ; Genesis in Greel^a magnificently emblaaoned copy ; the Mma» 
ritan Pentateuch ; the heads of the twelve Caesars; the Roman Lares; 
British, Roman, and Saxon corns ; and illustrations, almost innumerable, 
of Enghsfa history and character. Subsequently, Cottonhouse was 9M 
to the royal family, and eaolnsivelf devoted to the invahiable books #hMi 
were long contauied in its ancient roook The delij^ which tiie fhtnre 
primate eii|oyed among these archives of iilenrture, warn manifested en 
every occasion, when anytlring exoellsnt or cofkws was pie»ited. It is 
said that he was better acquamted with die Pope's Vatican than many a 
cardinal. As his thirst for knowledge was maiipaasable, so his toils were 
tireless. Antiquity and daronokigyy ese tUla, were little knasm even tm 
Uie most leaned. He [bunged into a prc^bund and 
breathed over it his own creative spirit. Order at 
truth fhMn fiction, wisdom from emHr, and pMo oe p hy from 
Ha read whole vohiroes to acquire certam^ in the us^€|r|M3€!^ 
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Hie series of ereote whiefa were tkefe i 

Hie first pr e fcraen t, in tbe diTofa, weete the ctaneeBerriiip ef 8t Pe- 
Mck's. Here Ceiadeo, the bistotiMi, Iboad htm while writing h« Bri- 
tanaift) aed acknowledced his oMigetiooe lathe yeaw^firioefi^ the irwt^ 
oiM ad TaluaMe kdowMge whidi he imperted. mthwilhetaiiding his 
HMUiy engrossing stodiee sod oecnpetioiiSy and thoogh aet reqmnd to 
preaeh lUFingtes where he endewcd a Tioaragey he r eso h ed, fross alpha 
to omegay to discharge his duties perfectly ; uid the remeahmee that, 
I in tlwardoarof yooth and Hlerargr amhition, he had never faigottca 



his pansfaiooers, was the sohKse oThiegood eld age. Had sQch fidelity ch»* 
~ I in tbe priesthood, the infidel woakl not hawe 



laderisDed all hisi 
^wesdeaBdynortia pro&ne hhuphemed* 

In 1M7, at the age of twentfseTen, he reeeifed his diploma of B. IK 
tririMsappinted piufeauur of dtrinitj ii tha Univeiti^. Afi hk per* 
BiiiHBfirn m dMs important olfiee were eonnently naefiU, well M^ed end 
bsMurahle. Soonaller he wasonanimoasly eleeled Pnrroat oftheiJaiTeii^ 
hcit,nelwkhsCandingthe h ono u rs and erooiomentsef the p hce , he declined 
*e siHlion became it threatened to distract his mind whh onres and difert 
it from the aecomplishment of bisotber, omps hmnhie dnties. 

It wasaaw^hat tbe wisdom, liberality uid repirtaiien ef Dr Usher were 
attested ^a Sovereign little priM to lenient measures inmatteiaof ptera* 
gative. Df Hmaplon, aiiiMNAiifi of Armngh, had obtaiaed a 4 
firom James L to reduce all Ireland under tie same s iiB iesi n B ' 
Bwnt that prevailed in England, on con di tie n tet Dr Usher i , , 
supported the project. The Star Chamber bad exemised the {_ 
severities opoaall nonsaufiiiiniutsnnd arfysmaties, and Ireland^ i^ioiNling a 
convonient reAge* daily leoei^sd someftigitlve from oppression, who wor- 
shipped his' Malar with such obseramcesas be deemed appropriate. The 
Episcopal Bishops of that country, hif^ily incensed at thiS) desitod the 
establishment among them of such a penal powifr as would deter the Pu- 
ritans from fkm celebration of their womhipt and fefce them hack into the 
dtedi from which they bad dissented. But they dreaded both the learn- 
ing and tbe liberattty of Dr Usher, ukl ^lerefere aoM^onnieaile ' 
of their dcmgn to him, until afl the ecclesiastical digialariea bad I 
to enact tbe iniquttous law. Some riight inforaaitioa of the 
however, by aocident rendwd the CfaaneeBoTi and be pre par ed his an** 
equalled knowledge for use. Tbe uHinMite result of this preparatieawns 
his admirable book oa « The Religiea of the Aneisat Irish and Bn^otm* 
Nothing, however, was certainly known, until he wan sumnmnsd to tha 
W^nMy. He then waited on the Earl of BeUast, J^ord Lieuteaeali in 
learn tbe reason of the convoci^on. The viceroy was aalonisbed, aa weH 
he might baiae been, at tbe duplicity of tbe bishops, and indignamfy tasr 
elaimed, that all were cyphers without tbe appointed arbiter, for the kiag 
bad referred the whole businesa-to bis jadgmeat 

At tbe convention, the bishops, believing tbsjr bad taken Dr Uslm by 
' e, advanced with confidence towmrds tbe nilfilment of their ] 



aaa demanded his consent to dieir design. Instead of rendering tins, ha 
arose, and in a speech replete with erudition, ehiquencMiMl human efaa* 
rity,portrayedthepperogativesofthecn>wn« the rights of tbe di s s enlei »» 
and the civil and seolasiastic oonstitutkm of tbe kk^dom wit|f4nohefihet» 
that the Lord Deputy replied, he shsukl report bis profound and eali|^ 
coed oratioa to the king, who would not sufier any one ligjitigr to Miai 
apon bis prapsgatives. niuswasthaprefaUicaleonspiraey 
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la mt^te^eoftme doctor of divMty, (a title not i 
teenth coDtuiy without UDquestionable piety aod profound kno nr iedg % 
however defieient m boCb be tatcav of the recipients of thaJ^honooria these 
days,) and prosecuted hie researches and labcHirs, both critical and minigi 
teriai, with undackened seal. In the fottowing year, appeared his «Ue 
work, m Latin, which he wrote with purity and force, / On the establislii. 
ment and succession ofthe ChristianCfaurch,' which was greatly extolled fajr 
the most eminent men of the time, and solemnly presented l^ Archbishop 
Abbot to King James as the first fruits of the Dublin University. Like 
all the good and great in every age, he wanted not enemies who caHedhJa 
liberality, licentiousness, his eharity, sympathy for schismatics^ his amdi- 
lion, dogmatism, and his devoted piety, the fiinaticism of a puritan* Hia 
foes well knew the mind on which their insidious calumnies were designed la 
^ork ; lor James aUiorred * the radical reliffionkts,' as th^ were called, 
as much as he did gunpowder. But thb good sense of theSiaafi liiain|^h 
ed over the subtlety of the conspirers ; he sent for Dr Usher, and b5^lue 
conversation was so well convinced of his purity and worth, that, undenredt 
he issued his congC'dedire and invested him with the prelacy of Meatb* 
The King often called him the bishop of his own making. l%eanagrani| 
presented to him on his consecration, faithfully illustrates his consistofll 
and devoted character. It was, James Meath^ I am the same* - Indeed^ 
no exaltation, dignity or fiume affected the calm, resolved and elevate n»- 
tureof the man. He acted on the sdtyfimo piluUple of daty which nothing 
oouM pervert or suspend. A single anecdote will contrast his spirit with 
that <^ many less judicious prelates. Tl^ Catholics in his diocese desired 
4iim to preach, but would not visit his heretical church,* he, therefbse, laid 
•aside hia inconvenient dignity, and pveached totfasm in the Sessionhote 
— being willing by any perstoal saorificeto promote' universal love and 
christian peace. 

B» had scafcely answered the challenge of the Jesuit Malone, ere tha 
death of Dr Hampton leaving vacant the primacy of Ireland, Dr Usher waa 
installed, the hundredth Archbishop of Armagh and Lord Primate of Ire- 
land. This, the highest preferment which his native land could eoatut^ 
finr fh>m filling him with vainglory, oidy excited him to yet greater exer- 
tions in his responsible profession ; and a seriousillnesB aknost immediala- 
ly followed his investiture. 

His disputations with the Jesuits on doctrine, disciplme and ritual «s«a 
unceasing. No sooner was one antagonist foiled, than another entered 
the lists, as unprepaSred as his predecesscH* to compete with ^ Primatoja 
learning or mteHect. Lord Peterborough, being « Catholic, partiiwlBriy 
desired that his lady, who was a dissenter, shooldacc«itl with hin^ in her 
faith and worship. To efiect this object, he jse]pcted the Jesuit Rookwood 
to maintain the doctrines of transubsta»dati<iii, invocation of saints, visi- 
Wity ofthe church, etc. against any opponents. The lady chosathePrim^ 
and they met in the earl's libc»ry a* Drayton, that no books might be want- 
ing for leferenoe. After-^e thM day, the Jesuit deemed it prudent to ra^^ 
tire, depiec^ing.the divine judgment for having dared to contend mth Uft 
superior. Tbi^gh all the difficulties and troubles, which thegood p r s lal e 
afterwenki eneoonter^, the Countass of Peterboroogh waa his beneActress 
-abd friend, in ev^ry^ing, the ardibishop was truly great, and ever hambia 
in his greatness. Bb foved to exalt the lowly, failnwt' the ignorant, and 
purify thelhoughts of the vulgar. The Corinthian vanity of pulpit oratMy, 
he never fiiiladtn rebuke, foresaid he, <« to make an igi|orant man under- 
rstatfd tbea» mysteries, wiH put us to the trial of our skifly mi 4i<oaUe us 
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mQfe than if -w^e were to disciMB a cootroveny or baodfe a auMe poinl of 
learoing in the schools." 

He waa as accessible to the humblest as to the moat aflUifiBt and bo* 
noured ; and on his visltatioosy preached as readily oa any particulMr 
topicat the desire of a cottager as at that gf a nobleiDaii. The vohime, 
from which we derive these mcts, was printed almost two hnodrod years 
afOy «id it is accompanied with a portrait oi the Archbishop^ which, if 
^ysiognomy can indicate character, d em onstra t es the truth of all thai ia 
said of his humility, benevolence, genius, and devotion. It is a mild and 
noble fiice, (uU of thought and sensibility, and we love to dwell upon it* It 
was painted in his old age, when he had passed through the perUa, priva^ 
tions, and aufienngs of a mutable life, and a most tempestuous age; yeiii 
glows with the light of a gentle and forgiving heart. Gveat events im« 
mediately preceded his birUi, and he witnessed many changes in the |po- 
vemment of nations and the church. The awfiil maMacre of 9t Bartho> 
lomew's and the atrocities of the Duke of Alva were perpetrated before 
he saw the light ; but the barbarities of Elizabeth, the gory wrecks of 
the Spamsh Armada, therebellioos of Tyrone and O'Niel, the witchcraft 
madness of James, the destruction of Charles, the aasnsinatton of Henry 
IV., the triumph of the Puritans, and a thousand other momentous occur* 
renoes, it was his fate to witness or to learn. The wikl spirit of revokition 
wasabraad, and men forgot botk justice and humanity among the vum 
of the altar and the throDo* 

The disastrous civil war, which the primate had foreseen, began in the 
very year, 1641, he had predicted. It was not only a war of religion, but 
of property, for during tk» unceasing hostilities of rival septs and envious 
l9puchs, the Eqglish had conGscated the possessions and outkwed the per- 
sons of their foes, and thereby infuriated the desperate. The history of 
Irehmd abounds in calamities and horrors. Rebellion has followed rebel- 
lion, and millions oi ehivalric i^irits have been sacrificed on the gory 
fiekl or the ignoble scafibld; yet the insurrections appear to have wimled 
bodi firmness of purpose and consistency of action. The impetuomty of 
impulae, not the calm and heroic intrepidity of principle, has too often been 
the guide and traitor of the mercurial Milesians. But ihe extortions and 
oppresBNonsof the English government, from the invasion of Strongbowto 
the present moment, have been enormous ; and we cannot wonder at the 
nvilts and massacres which have distracted and dishonoured the cause, 
though we do not sympathize with the passions of the Irish betages or 
Sfltfo. Sir Phelim O'Neil, an illiterate barbarian, and Roser Moore, a 
hero irf" chivalry, whose qualities were brilliant and superfictal, were the 
eariy leaders of tfa^ sanguinary civil war. They and the confederate 
lords of the Pale were <i^osed by Sir Charies Coote, Sir Wariiam St 
i^^ger, and others, whose fibii4bh spdiations and cruelties tended little to 
deter, and less to propitiate the hq^s. The whde of Ireland was the 
scene ofconflagration and havoc TVlriiih, who had been dispossessed 
af their lands by unjust confiscation, rushed fitei the fastnesses of their 
hiMs and the recesses of their caverns, to meet 4he verciksa swords of 
Coote's dragoons at Santry and Clootarf, or perish to a man among the 
sacred ruins of Glendalloch. Though the confederate fords met upon the 
hill of Tarah, and resolved to war for their religion and their rights, it 
was madneoi to oppose the legions <^the conqueror, even whiiehts throne 
was surrounded by foes anKmg his own peculiar people. Ruin and horror 
passed triumphantly over the ilifetad country of the primate, and thoogb 
he was safe in England at the outburst of the war, he lost both iits mve* 
mies and prerogatives, and was destined to drink deeply 6mm the poison 
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cop of eakunity. He never retarned to the scene of his toil and useAil- 
nera ; but his dust mingled with stranger earth. The unhappy condition 
of his dear fiuheriand was a source of infinite sorrow to the venerable pre- 
liie; but even darker times and more desolating deeds were hastening on, 
and the terrors, which he now beheld, only gave warning of a monarch's 
decapitation, and the military despotism of a hypocriticaf homicide. 

The entire workHy wealth of the profoundest scholar and one of the 
highest functionaries of the BHti^ Episcopacy, was the trifling stipend he 
enjoyed as preacher in Covent Garden ; but he rejoiced in the recovery 
ef his invaluable library, which he had lefl behind at Drogheda, where tfaie 
tenae of intestine warfare raged, and he resumed his antiquarian and chro- 
nological researches with the calmness of a Christian Philosopher. No- 
thing, henceforth, was permitted to distract hia inward tranquillity, or 
divert him from his inquiries and investigations. His enemies sought to 
involve him with the perplexed affiiirs and evil destiny of the ^url of 
Strafibrd ; but he referred their unjust accusation to the king, who attested 
the priniale*s innocence. Cardinal Richelieu, though an intolerant Ca- 
tholic and a bitter foe to England, was charmed by his genius and learn- 
ing, and ofiered him a fiiir maintenance, wherever he pleased, among the 
Huguenots of France. The Stadthdder of Holland, at the desire of the 
States, invited him to become an honorary professor at Leyden, with an 
ample salary. But he declined both the honours and the emohnnents of 
foreign feme, and resolved, if possible, to seclude hinm^firom the world. 
From the intrigues of partisans and the violence of fections, from ru- 
mours of barbfurities, and the hostilities of Cavaliers and Roundheads, 
(thepredeoesBorsofour conservatives and radicals,) he.retired to the clois- 
ters of Oxicnd, and in study and devotion, toiled and prayed for peace. On 
the arrival of the fugitive Stuart, he preached before him with his accus-' 
tomed eloquence ; Iwit the whole earth quaked beneath the giant tread of 
revolution, and the voice of an archangel could not have stayed its deso- 
lating progress. Once more, he retired, and still ferther from the civil 
strife with which it was not his duty to mingle ; and beneath the roof of 
his daughter, among the mountain solitudes of Wales, he found a tempo- 
rary refoge. Thence, he visited St Dennetts, and on his way was bar- 
liaroudy maltreated by the lawless soldiery who infbsted every pathway 
m the kingdom. They not only robbed him of his last mark, and his 
saeerdotal raiment, but, what coukl not be supplied, of a manuscript liia- 
tory of the Waldenses, which was necessary for the completion of his 
great work on the Christmn Church. Homeless, despoi|jed and ill, the 
venerable prelate returned through London to Ryegate, and sought an 
ttsjrhm with the noble fody of the Earl of Peterborough ; and soon af^r» 
became preacher to the societies of Lincoln's and Gray's Inns. One of 
his last discourses was his funeral semen over the leanied Selden. But 
the powers, which had sustained him through almost unparall^^ labours 
for fiftyfive years in the ministiy, now beffan to desert hioi- llie Parlia- 
ment, during the first years of the revdution, had iwnembered his ser- 
vices and poverty, but the commotions and ezig«a<^les of the times left him 
withont other resources than the benefiKstlens of friends; and the cele- 
brated prinM^ was now descending to the grave in the penury, as he had 
eiver lived with the meekDOss of an apostle. Even to the last day of his 
life, he was eoiplojed upon his Annals and other most difficult works, and 
in solacing ^ sorrows and afflk^ions of the friendless and diseased. His 
•qnanimiiy wae never rufBed, his hnmflity and greatness of soul never 
ileserted bin. Hie pf€Bteirea natandnm were the last words he ever wrote; 
kftietanedie hia MMted studies no raofei OnthntwentyfirrtofMarch, 
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1655, the spirit, which had shed such beauty and b tosBu i g upon eaHfa, 
ascended to mingle with the luminaries of eternity. 

His death called forth, unnumbered elegies and eulogies. Even his 
rivals and the ioes of his fiiith joined in the general lament. All civil- 
ized Europe was fiuniliar with his &me, and the greatest minds bowed 
before him in love, admiration, and awe. He was known and revered, 
says Spanheim, <* wheresoever there is honour given to piety or prioe set 
upon learning." He was, adds Yosstos, ^a man so excelling in tbe 
knowledge both of human and divine things, that I cannot s^ak any 
thing so high of him, but his worth doth surpass it.** Selden, himself a 
prodigy of erudition, says that the archbishop ^^ was learned to a miraete, 
and bom to promote the m<Nre severe studies." PrideanXy Davenant, 
Sir Roger Twiaden, and moltitudAa of «thera, united in his praise as ** a 
flkilfiil linguist, a suhlle disputant, a fluent orator, a profound divine, a 
great antiquary, an exact chronologer, and an irreproaehable Christian*" 

He was buried, by order of the Protector Cromwell, in the Chapel of 
Henry YII., in Westminster Abbey, to await the restoration of the great 
and giorious dead among whom he reposes. 

l£a works are almost taooflMrable, but those of the most pennanaBi 
usefolnesB and iiaportanoe, are his Annals, his Succession of the Chris- 
tian Church, his Beligion of the Ancient Irish and Britains, his Treatise 
tm the Solar Year, the Birth of the British Cininsfaes, and the Epistle to 
Cappell on the varime leeUones of the HebrewrText. 

These emanations of profound research and undiasembM piety have 
been the instructors and guides of the scholar and (the divine tor foil 
two hundred years ; and while genius is admired, or learning and leligioa 
revered, the name of Usher will be uttered h^thb most distent posterity, 
with gratitude, veneration, and love. F. 



THE LAURA OF PETRARCH. 

Who has not sympathized with the baffled and blighted foeltngs, aad 
bowed in homage to the magnificent genius of Petrarch ? Who hns not 
gazed, with uiiigled regret and admiration, upon his vivid but melanch<4y 
pictures of Laura, the most beautiful of the beauties of Avignon, and 
her lover, the most celebrated, most unhappy solitery of Vauektoe and 
the Sorga 7 Centuries have consigned their myriads to oblivion sinceihe 
unblest heart of Petrarch throbbed madly in the long ddirium of love ; 
but genius transcends all time, and wraps its adoration or aUiOrrenoe in 
immortality. What availed the inventions or disooveries, the pageantries 
or triumphs of his age to the lover of Laura? The skill of Gioia, the 
evil genius of Swartz, the] revival of the fine arts by Vaneck, the over- 
throw and captivity of the royal Valois, the audadHeM of the Albigenses 
and the LoUards, the learning and licentiousness of the cloisters, the pomp 
of processions, the gorgeou^ieas of candvals, and the gkmes of ambition; 
all were insign^cant and vam in the e3res of the devoted lover. He 
consecrated himself to his passion, until it absorbed his soiil ; he sor- 
rendered himself, the vassal and victim of his ramantic sensibility, and for 
the ecstaticmisery of visionary or misplaced afiaetion, save up the honours 
and fome of earth, his duties lo man and God. The V alombroda: was his 
valparaiMo ; the loneliest Alpine solitudes, his delight ; one image k)oked 
upon him from every forest and fountain ef Vattdnse ; one song oFmoum- 
t«»P«won arose firo»tfceAi»and the Soiia. He sacrificed his heart 
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to ttafulfiBedl desires, and the energies of his inteHeel, lothe toyings and 
caprices of a w(Miiaii. Unlike the ill&ted paooiop of Abehurd and Eloisa, 
which was to the Uisl degree unholy, the love of Fetrarch was as exalted, 
pore, and Pktonic, as its olNect was refined and chaste $ but it was idola- 
trous and iminanly. Such wrvent and ei^prossing afiection as he portrays 
m his earlier sonnetti and trioofii bek»gs only to youth ; it subsides with 
thesosoeptibiMty and enthusiasm of life's morning, fedes away itto me- 
hmcholy regret, and becomes, at hist, a dim and evanishing dream. 

Volumes almost countless have been written on the life and love <^ Pe- 
trarch — scores more, indeed, than the subject demanded or justified. 
Some have co^ended that Laura was a fimtastic beauideal of the poet's 
imagination; others, that she was a wife, and that therefore his love was 
unh^ ; and olhers a^|ain, thai she lived and died an unspotted virgin. 
We mil briefly examme these conflicting opinions. 

In the sonnets, which Petrarch addvMod to Lanra, while living, or 
inscribed to her memory when dead, but few particulars can be elicited 
even by the most discriminating reader, which throw any hgfat on the cir- 
cumstances of their personal history, and on the obstacles, either of ferni- 
nine caprice, femily pride, or prudential considerations, thai conspired to 
prevent their union. There are, indeed, several intimations in the 
writings of Petrarch, lAudi show that the addresses of the poet were occa- 
sionally fevoured by his mirtiesH , and that the attachment was, in some 
deme, reciprocal. 

The obscurity, in which the private history of Laura is involved, has 
given rise to various conjectures on the subject. The Abbe de Sade has 
endeavoured to show, from very imperfect evidence, that Laura was bom 
at Avignon, and died in tho same place, and was < the same person with 
Laurade Noves, who was married to Hugh Sade, and firom whom the 
whole of the branches of that femily tiem existing are lineally descended.' 
But though ^^the works c^ the i)oet,'' says Lord Woodhouselee in his 
vahiaMeessay on the life and love of Petrarch, ''contain the most positive in- 
fermation that Laura <{ted in the same place where sbe was homf and 
where she had passed the greatest part of her life : they likewise fur- 
nish evidence that this place was not Avignon, but some small village or 
countryseat in the territory of Avignon, near the source of the Sargu^ 
or the fountain of Vaueki$e* Of this the proofe seem quito conclusive. 

'' In the Trioftfo deUa Morie, the poet feigns that Laura, on the niffht 
after her death, appeared to him in a vision : and, in the course of a 
long conversation, in which she acknowledges that she had ever feli 
for him a mutual passion, and endesivours to sat^ him,that every singulari- 
ty of her conduct, however harshly he might at the time have judged it, 
was prompted by tho sincerity €£ her aflfoction for him ; she says in one 
passage, 

*Iii tutte Tahre oose assai beata. 
In una aoJa a, me steesa diBpacqui ; 
Gbe*ii troppo umU terren mi trofai nata : 

Duolmi anoorverdmente ch*io noo naoqai 
Almen pid preaao al tuo fiorito nido; 
Ma aaaai fii belpaeteov* 10 ti piaoquL 

« In all tUBft ebe I deonM me ftrtonale, 

SaTe that a toil too mean had giy*n me birth. 

Of this at leaat with reason I Qomplain'd 

That distant fiur from those ftir fields I sprang. 

Which gave thee beinff. Yet that soil was ftir. 

Nor meanly doem*d of me, idiere first we met, ^^ . 

And I hadpowerto wm thy hwtftto kffi. jgtized by LiOOgle 
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** It was impossible that Laura could faaTS termed tlie citj of Ayig - 
noa ymU terremoy or that she could have been ashamed of it as the place of 
her Inrth* At that time ATignoQ was the papal residsnce^ and one of the 
most splendid cities in the south of Europe ; acity, indeed, iHiere kuniry 
and corruption of manners had attained to such aheigfat, that Petrarch him- 
self characterizes it by the epithet of the €fatUc Babffion. 

<' la the fourth sonnet of the first part of his SofMOi e OiiiMfii, dM peel 
has the following remarkable allusions, which may perhaps be thought t» 
border a little on impiety. Divine Providence, he observes, has tlmight 
fit to display its wtmders, by choosing its most ilhistrioos in8trumeQts,either 
from a servile condition, or from a low and obscure place <if origin. Of 
this he gives for examples, the mean oocupatioos of the apostles, the ob> 
scurity of the birthplace of our Saviour, who, disdainhig imperial Rome, 
chose an inconsiderable town <^ Judea for the place ef his nativity ; and, 
lastly, the humble erigin of the matchless Laura, that soqpleodont sub of 
beauty, who rose upon the world from a small obseure village. 



* Ed or di piociol bornfo on sol iiHia dato. 
Til, cfae mtara e *l Ino^o n ringrazio, 
Onde A beOft doniia al mondo naeque.* 



** The situation of this picdd hcrgo^ or small village, is likewise distinct- 
ly pointed out* It was in the neighbourhood of the hills that rise above 
uie fountain of Vauclute^ the iv>ring of the Sorgo* The poet sends a pre- 
sent to a friend of two birds which he had caught, and he aoeoropaniesthe 
gift witha sonnet, in which the birds are supposed thus to address the per- 
son to whom they are sent: 

* A piA de' oolH, QffiB hi faeOa vatta 
Prose defle terrenataao^krapria 
La dQDBa, oho oohu «h' a te Be *nfiat 
Speeto dalMmno lagrimando delta; 

Libere in pace passaTain,' etc 

«At the footof those hills where that foirnymph was bom, who oA 
causes him who sends this present to pass the sfeepleas night in tears, we 
oooe enjoyed the vweets of liberty,' etc. 

^ Again, the poet, addressing hiniself to the son, complains, diat when his 
light is withdrawn,and die night comes on, he is deprived of what he most 
delights in, * the shadow that foils from yonder hill, where sparkles that 
sweet fire; where from aslender twig the beauteous laurel grew ;^ and he 
laments, that the darkness hides from his eyes < that blessed spot, where, 
with its mistress, his heart for ever dwells.' 



— Fuggexkdo mi UA qael eh* i* piti braow 
L* ombrachecade da quell* mnil ooUe, 
Ove sfiiTina il nuo loave fooco, 
Ove *1 gran laaro fo pieeiol verga; 

Creseendo, meutr* lo parlo; agli oechi toDe 
La dolee viflta del beato locui 
Ofe *1 Buo ear oon la 0oa donna alberfl.* 

^* So, in the fortieth sonnet, he says, 

« Qaefla per eoi een Sorga bo oaa||bt* Arao.*— 

ft passage clearly marking, that his preierence for the Sorga arose from 
Laura's residing on its bamcs. 

* The seventeenth canzone (Dt pender in permer)^ furnishes a similar 
Inforence: ^^^i^ 

Digitized by VjOOQIC 
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*01tra quell' alpe, 

L4, dove *1 del d pi<i ferena • lielo, 
Mi medni aovr* mi roicel oorrente* 
Ove V aura li lente 
D* on freeoo ed odorilbro laureto; 
Iti^'I mio oof, e ^pnlla elie *1 m* inrohu* 

* Beyond those hills where the air is mild and serene : beside the rushing 
brook, where the eale wafts from yon firesh laureVs leaves, its rich peifume ; 
His there she dwcfis who reft me of my heart.* 

The poet once more thus describes his feeling on returning to Yaucluse, 
aller the death of Laura : 

* Sento 1* aanmiia sntioa ; e i dolei eolH 
Veggioapparir onde *l bel Imne iiao^ 
Che tenne ffliocchi miei mentr *al ciel piacque 
Bramoei e ueti ; or fi tien tristi e moUi.-* 
Vedove r erbe, e torbide flOB 1* acqne ; 
Efoto e freddo 1 nido In oh* ella gaieqne.*— 

^ Once more I breathe that dear accustomed air: Once more I view those 
beautiful hills, whence that resj^ndent light ajo s o , which once gave joy 
to these eves, while heaven so pleased to bless me with her sight; but 

now, alas! has steeped them for ever in tears* Widowed are those 

green fields, — and turbid is that stream,-^and void and cM the nest in 
which she lay** 

Additional evidence to the same purpose may be drawn from some of 
the Latin poems of Petrarch. In the seventh epistle of the first book of 
the Latin verse epistles, addressed to Colonna, Bishop of Lombes, Uie 
poet, after enlanring on his unhappy passion, and mentioning that lie 
sought the solitude of Vaucluse as a retreat where he mixht alwtract his 
mind from all its former cares, and apply himself who% to study and 
contemplation, adds, that he finds, to his sorrow, that Laura's image was 
only the more present to his thoughts : that she fi^owed him into her oidh, 
or native fields, and haunted him both in his waking hours, and in his 
dreams by night. 

*Hoo procol aepezi secreto in littore ■axum, 
Nanfragfia tutniiioae meii aptamqne pntaTi : 
Hue iiiod6 vela dadi. Bono nMotibos abdHot iflti«, 
Flena mecum envmero traoncti temporit annoe ; 
Inaeqoitor tamen IDa iteram, et mm mrs reienUnm^ 
Nmo vigilaiitia adeet eeolis, nvno fronte minaei 
Inalabflem f aao Iodic terroio •opocain.' 

**i shcMld be glad to know what interpretation the Abbe de Sada 
would pal upon these words, sua rttra retemUuuy unless this, that his tor- 
mentress, rttwrfdng to her native fidds^ presented herself to his ioMginai- 
tioD, both by day aid night 

^* Nothing can be more decisive than the above passages, which clearly 
inliinate that Laura was born in a smaU village,or country residence, in the 
neighbourhood of the source of the Sorga. 

** Many passages of the poet's writings contain likewise efear inti^ 
mation that Laura died m. thesame phu:e where she was ^ont, and where 
she pessed the greatest part of her liife. 

*^Thtts, herqieats; 

* E questo 1 nido in ohe la miaFenioe 
Mite r avrate e le pnrporee penne ; 
Che aotto le floe ali il mio oor tenner— 
E me laeciato hai qui misero e eoli^ 
TrI, che pieodi duol Bempre al looo toaiQ 
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Onde prendoiti al ciell* ultimo volo.** 
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* Here is the neel ia which my PboMiix lay, mA couched her gotdai 
and empofpled wiDgs. Here thou hast left me mieenMe and alooe. Tfaas» 
fbrever, a prey to grief, I turn roe to that dear spot ofearth which thou hast 
consecrated, and which, on that account, I venerate and honour : I Tiew 
those hills, now dark aiKi desototoy whence thou look^ thy flight to hea* 
ven.* 

*< So, likewise, in that beautifiil sonnet on his return to Vaucluse, Falle 
che de^ lamenH miei se^ptena, he gives the most explictt intiniationy that 
the grave of Laura was in that very place, and amidst the same scenes 
where he so often had enjoyed the happiness of her society : 

* Valla, ebs delnneari miei ae* piena; 
Fiume che speisodel mio pianger creaci ; 
Doloe aentier, che d amaro rieaci ; 
CoUe, che mi piaceati, or mi rincreaci, 

Ben rioonoaoo in Toi r oaate ftme, 
Non, kaao! in me — 

Quinci vedea *1 mio bene ; e per queat'onne 
Torao a veder, end* al ciel nuda h gita 
Laaciaado in terra k ana bcJla apogUa.* 

* Thou vale, which so oft has echoed my lamentatioos ! River, which 
my tears so oft have swelled !— Sweet paths, sweet hills, to roe no longer 
sourcesof delight ! — Well do I recognize your accustomed Ibrms : Yes, ye. 
are still the same : Tis I alone am changed. For here, where I wont 
to meet all that was dear to roe on earth, I seek in vain her footsteps. 
From this same spot she wing'd her way to heaven; leaving her earthfy 
spoils alone behind*' 

The above passages can leave no doubt that some small village 
near the source of the Sorga, and in [the neighbourhood of Yauduse, 
was the place where Laura was bom, and where she was afterwards bu- 
ried. Amidst the delightful scenery of Vaucluse, with which Petrarch 
was enraptured, as he first viewed it, when a boy of only eight or nine 
years of age, Laura appears to have passed her days in great privacy and 
seclusion. 

** *Nonla conobbe 11 moodo mentse l*hel>be : 
Connobbil b cha pianger^ rimaaL* 

With what proprie^, or consistence with truth, could the poet have 
thus expressed himself of Laura de Noves, the wife of a person of higlh 
rank, and who had passed the whole of her life in aO the gayety and spien* 
dour of the court of Avignon ? Still less would the pious Petiarch have 
borrowed a scripture expression, addressed to the Saviour of the worid, 
and applied it,fidselv too, to the object <^an adulterous passion. 

In the writings of Petrarch, numerous as they are, there is not a single 
sentiment nor expression from which we can infer that Laura was a mar- 
ried woman. The passion of the poet for Laura constituted the primary, 
. if not the exclusive inspiration of his muse, and it gave rise to three hun- 
dred and eighteen sonnets, fiftynine canxord or songs, and six trionfi, which 
are entirely occupied with this interesting subject But, in all these pieces, 
not to mention his prose works, in which the fevourite topic sometimes 
occurs, not apassage is to be found from which we can even form a proba- 
ble conjecture, thi^t Laura was a wife, or the mother of a family. 

** Is it to be conceived,^ continues Lord Woodhouselee, '< that the poet, 
who has exhausted language itself in saying everything possible of his 
mistress ; who mentions not only her looks, her dress, her gestures, her 
conversations ; but her companions, her favourite walks, and her domestic 
<>ccupations« woidd have omitted such capital facts, as her being married. 
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snA^the moHler of many children ; marmd too, to a man who was jealoui 
«f her, and nrho used her with harshness and unkiodiieas on Petrarch's ao* 
•mmt? 

^ WonkI this harsh «id jealoas hasband have permitted this avowed ad- 
nriror of his wife, this isoportanate gallant, who followed her as a shadow 
wherever she went, and attended her in town and in the country, to see 
her daily, and convene wi^ her alone, to write lo her, to noake as- 
sigoations with her, and to send her presents as tokens of his attaohment t 
Yet, that Petrarch enjoyed all these liberties, is evident from nuinberiesi 
passages of his works» That the poet and his mistress were wont even to 
walk together in the public gardens, is evident from the incident aUuded 
to in t^ sonnet. Die roee Jfresche. A friend, who met them together 
in a garden,tabtng them both by the hand, presented each with a rose ; do- 
claring at the same time that the son never shone on a truer pair of k>vers«* 

* Nob vede uq eimil* par d'amanti il Mle, 
* DLcea rldendo, e eoepiranno inaipnrr^ ; 
E Btringendo ambedue, volgeail attomo.* 

'* And that their passion was the common discourse of the public, ap« 
pears from many passages, where the poet dwells on that circumstance as 
a matter of regret : 

^Si corneal popoltutto 

Fkvola.Aii gran tempo, one sotshIb, 
Di me medeemQ meco mi verfognor— 

*< Petrarch, in the sonnet. Real natttra, records the followiDg re- 
markable anecdote. At a brilHant assembly and festival, given on occa- 
sion of the arrival of a foreign prince at Avisnon, Laura was present, 
along with the most dtstinguisned ladies of the place. This prince, whom 
the poet celebrates as a most amiable and accompUriied character, curl* 
ous to see a lady of whom the compositions oP Petrarch had given him 
so high an idea, eagsdy sought her out amidst the crowd, and soon dis- 
coveiid her by her superior l)eauty and the gracefblness of her de- 
meanour* Approaching her witK an air of gentleness united with dignity, 
imd making a sign to the ladies who surrounded her to stand a little 
apart, he took her by the hand, and (afler the fashion of his country) 
saluted her, by Icissing her forehead and her eves : a mark of regard, 
says the poet, which was approved of by all the mdies who were present, 
but which he himself beheld with envy. The commentators are not 
agreed as to the prince of whom this anecdote is recorded. M. de la 
&stie is of opinion, that it was Robert, King of Naples, who is known 
to have distinguished Petrarch by many marks of frieods|ip and benefi- 
cence, and whom the poet has, in various parts of bis writings, celebrated 
with the highest eulogy ; and this is likewise the opinion of Bembo, 
Daniel, and others. The Abbe de Sade, on the other hand, has adduced 
some stronff arguments to show that the prince, here alluded to, was 
Charles of Luxembourg, son of John, King of Bohemia. The dispute 
as to the person is of no consequenee ; the anecdote must be admitted as 
true, and it has ever been regarded as highly honourable both to the 
poet and his mistress. In this lij^t, we are assured, it was constdeyed by 
the kidies who were present ; anc^ as it is no part of the female character 
to view with complacency an unmerited preference shown to a rival in 
beauty or accomplishments, we must hold this as an unequivocal proof 
that they considered this flattering mark of distinction as deservedly be- 
stowed, and, of course, that they regarded the attachment pf Petiiu»h 
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and liMnra at an hooouvable and Tirtoona flame. Nov, Id k be m^ 
poaed, with the JLbba de Sade, that thia lady, thua higUy dastiamiahed aa 
the object of the poet's paasioQ, had been the wife or a mao of raok aad 
eharaolar, the molhmr of a fiuiiily,i8 it poatiUe tobeliare that thia ibreign 
prince, who ia deacribed. aa a paragon in every courtly aocompliahaMot, 
should have thua openly biased every law of decency and of propriety, 
andt ina M asaembfy (met lodo him honour) hove insulted, not only the 
buslNuad of thia hKly, bat every woman of hooow, or of virtuous chame* 
ler, who waa present? Ia it to be conceived, that the husband of this 
lady,strongly impressed with the feehnga of jealousy on the acore of thia 
ardent attachment, as thia author himaelf repcaaents him to have beeny 
and who, in all nrobability, muet himself have witno ssa d the incident bare; 
recorded, should have silently and tamely aubnMlted to thia gross affiraat! 
*U it possible to fi^pue, that the whole asnnmbly should iwve exowoaciy 
with their approbation, thia glaring indignity and violatioa of deoonHB ! 

^ To any person who is acquainted with the poena of Petrarch, and 
eapecially with tfaoee whteh were composed after the death ^ Laura, it 
must appear the most bigoted perversion of ideas to maintain, that they 
are consistent with the notion of his cherishing a passion for a mairted 
woman. I shall here translate a few passagea from those latter poems. 

<< In the 289th sonnet, written after the death of Laura, we find these 
strong expressions: 

^S*boMsto «nor pad meritir moreede,* ete. 

** * If honouraUe and virtuous love ever merijted a reward, and if com* 
passion can aught avail, I shall obtain the recompense of a constant ef 
af^tion, which,, towards that dear object, and in the eyes of the world, 
was as pure as the light of heaven. Formerly she eoistrusted that a^^ 
tion, and was uncertain of the end and object of my passion. Now ahe 
sees my heart and inmost soul: and thence I tiust, that in heaven she 
now compassionates my sufierings : for oft I behold her in my dreams, 
regarding me with looks of teQ4emess and pity ; and I fondly hope, that 
when I too shall have laid aside this garb or mortality, she will welcome 
me to those blest abodes, where ^1 true foUowefs of Christ and friends 
to virtue shall dwell forever in happiness.' 

«Can any person who reads this efilision of the heart, in which the 
poet's afiection for Laura is combined with the strongest sentiments of 
religion, believe that the love of Petrarch was a criminal and adulterous 
passion? If he still hesitates on that point, let him read the following 
apostrc^he : 

* Donna che lieta,* etc 

^ <0 lady, that now standest in the presence of God ; as, sure, thy 
spotless life has weH deserved that place! O matchless paragon of all 
that^is excellent in woman! Now, with the eyes of him who sees all 
things, thou^beholdest my ftnthfol leve, my pure and virtuous aflbctioo ; 
and thou seest, that towurds thee my heart felt the same emotions while 
fhou wert on earth, as now in heaven. Oh then, be it thy prayer, that, 
in reward of all my lengthened sufierti^, I soon may join thee there!* 

<*In the end of the sonnet immediately following, he thus expressed 
himself: 

*SoI un eonftrto,*0te. 

* My only comfort is, that she who sees my thoughts, may obtain for 
me that mercy that I may soon be with her.* * 

" So likewise in the next sonnet, * O happy day, when, issuing from 
this earthly prison, and throwing off the spoils of mortality, bursting from 
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tbis tiooA of darkness into tbe spleikkmr of etemul light, I see at once 
my Grod, and the dear object of my lover 

** In the Hymn to the Virgin, with which he eoneludes his sonnets, 
and whtefa is, perhaps, the most perfect of his compositions, where he 
aonfbsseB all the errors and weaknesses ci his tilh ; and wfawn, from the 
BBlttre ci the subject, he must have deemed it nothing less than impiety 
im have uttered a fali^hood, or even to have palliated or extenuated a 
erimef he takes merit to hiaiself, in the sigbl of heaven, for his passion 
fiNT Laara; and thus reasons with the BleMcd Virgin, appealing to that 
clemency which he supposes her peculiar characteristic. 

^ * O Blessed Virgin, paragon of deraency and humanity^ let the etnm* • 
fAe of the Ahmghty Being incite thee to show mercy to an humble and 
«0BlHto heait; for if with sueh atreagth and ardour of affection, I have 
been capable of loving a frail mortal, what mayst thou not conclude must 
be my oevotion towai^s Thee, the bright example of all excdlence ? " 

The rea^tms which the Alibe de Swle has assigned for supposing that 
iiaura was a married woman, are, with one exception, too n'ivolous to 
MOBrit the smallest attention, and the converse of the Abbe*s proposition 
IS fully estaUished by the extracts which we have made from the admi- 
rable essay of Lord Woodhooselee. Hie one single reason in support of 
the hypothesia of tbe Abbe de Sade which deserves any consideration, is 
the following : — ^that FBtrarch, in his work, ^ Dt eeiMetu curanm 
propriartMif md AugtuHrmmy^ says, when speaking of Laura, *<C(Hrpufl 
illud egregium morbis ac crebris ijfti^^exhaustum." This phihwy the 
* Abbe contmids, is an abbreviation in the manuscript for ** partubus.'" But 
it happens unfortunately for this conjecture, tiiat, in all the printed edi- 
tions of the Latin works of Bstrarch, and all the manuscripts of the same 
works, except two, the reading is ** peffttrbcUiofdhus.^ This reading is 
anpported not only 1^ a vast majority of the written, and by all the 
inrinted books, but wfattt is, perhaps, of still more weight, by the sense of 
the context, which strictly accords with the idea of those mental imquie' 
9udes which Laura had experienced, and which had prematurely enervat- 
ed her tender frame* In the dialogue, in which the passage in question 
is found, Petrarch supposes dt Augustine to renlbnstrate with him on the 
lolly of setting his heart on an object, which was, in its nature, so fugitive 
and evanescent. And besides, says the saint, the beauteous form of Laura 
already wasted 1^ disease and care, exhibits striking indicq|ions of decay ; 
** corpus iUud egregium morirfs ac crebris perturnitibnibus (ptubus) ex- 
faaustum multum pristini vigoris amisit." But Petrarch answers, that he 
himself had sufiered stffl more from the ravages of inquietude and the 
access of years, and that he had already outstripped Laura in her way to 
the tomb. The original words are ^' Ego quoque et curis gravior et 
iBtele provectior foetus sum : itaque ilk i^ mortem appropinquante, pro* 
eocurri*^ Thus we find, that the <<crebri8 perhirbaiumibugy^ in the first 
HMtanoe, are aptly mMwered by the " cnrts grwnoTj^ hi the second. The 
inquietudes, whidi Laura had ao often experienced, were exceeded by the 
weight of coTtB with which Petrarch was oppressed. The word ^ par- 
tubus,'' therefore, caanot be admitted without viohiting the sense and the 
oonsistea<7 of the dialogue. Tot this word fomishes, in fhct, the frail 
aabstratum, on which t& learned 'Abbe de Sade has reared the super- 
stnicture of an hypotheaa, which, in the opinion of most readers, will 
foe thought to cast a gieat stain ^»i the charttcter of Petrarch. But Lord 
Woodhouselee has vindicated the aaUeiaLdied reputatioQ of tbe poet with 
great acnteness and cogency of remark* 
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THE TIRIA BEDE.* 

In Um fiur city of Benares, sacred to the gods of Che Hindoos, there 
lived a young Biahman, the book of whose mind was clear of ^ 
■entenoee of wisdom, and his sleeve quite destitute of art. But his wife 
was a prodigy of cunning, and exalted the spear of the tongue above the 
most spirit warriMs of her sex, so that she ruled an unrivalled cpieeo, 
in the empire of female wit. Nor had nature been sparing in finishiBg 
her beauties; but in the list of her aeoomptiriiments that of contiaence 
and sobriely was fkr from remarkaUe. 

As her foolish husband, who was inuaoveable as his thfeshold, wma« 
stumbling bkx^ in the way of intrigue, she determined to change this 
domestic goose to a soose of passage ; for which purpovs, Aom her fer- 
tile brain, she drew forth this extraordinary expedient. 

As the simple Brahman increased in fondness, the more she expressed 
her aversion* The poor husband, like a foundered horse, feM into the ditch 
of disappointment ; but still he hobbled on, tiiough with slaokened reins ; 
and he would, perhaps, have reached the end of his journey, had not an 
unlucky Uow in the eye settled him on the dust of misfortune. 

Swearing by Vishnu, and all the gods of his catalogue, he was rising 
to reciprocate the indignity on poor Merana* had she not begun to im- 
plore his mercy. The cause of this behaviour the Brahman inquired, and 
his virtuous spouse made this reply. 

^ How can I be otherwise than angry, when we have become so ridicu^ 
lous to the world, and so contemptible to the circle of our friends 1 wound- 
ed in our honour by the lances of reproach, and a mere butt to the rail- 
lery of fools I Can I sit and hear my husband traduced, nor consider his 
reputation as my own 1 It was but this very night that the wife <^ KiasoB, 
the banker, had the impudence to tell me — ^but oh ! I can never repeat 
it." 

<' Out with it,?' said the Brahman. << What can she say of me r 

" Well, since it is ray duty to obey yon in all things, though sometimes 
I woukl rather be excused, I must tell you she showed me a picture, 
wherein a great rouffh ass was represented, with Sita, the goddess of 
wit, upon his back, endeavouring to whtp him into a gallop !" 

«' Well, and what of all that f said the Brahman. «< Nothing," replied 
Merana, '* if you like it ; but she told me further, that the ass was intend- 
ed for you ; and ridiculed your ignorance so much, that I am adiamad to 
show my free in con^MUiy. But I was so nnish provoked at this usage, 
that I have sworn we shall dwell no more together, till you learn, like 
other Biahmans, the mysteries of the sacred bedes*"! 

The poor Brahman, having a vident passion for his wife, and finding it 
in vain to resist her humour, determined to learn the hedes; and aooofd- 
ingly next morning, having bound up the loins of resdution, he set out oo 
a pilgrima^ to Jagganaut, visiting every residenoe of science and 
mobed^ of high fame. Prompted by the hopes of a speedy return, he 
soon sharpened the bluntnessof his intellecte on the grindstone of knowr 
ledge, engraving the four bedes on the table of his retentive mind. At 
last, he turned his fece to his own abode, and rushed homeward with re- 
doubled apeedf like a hungry horse anticipating the pleasure of hb pro- 
vender. 

*Trmiialated from the Baar Datieah or Garden of ICnowledee of Abdul Avicenna, 
tfaePernan. 

t Tli»ffg«r great myateriea of the Hindoo rehfioii. I A feae^r of Scien^^ [^ 
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When be arrived at his own kouae, his beloved wife nm firantic to hit 
arms. Though bis soul was dissolving with love, he Uusbed at his own 
incapacity in returning such toketis of aflfectioo* 

Unfortunately, Merana's gallant friend had that very evening prefMured 
an entertainment, and waited her bright appearance with all the anxiety 
of the sincerest devotion ; hot he was informed, by one of her servants, 
that her husband bad arrived in town. 

Stung with disappointment at this accident, he sent her word' by the 
messenger, that he had regidated the scenes of pleasure with the nice 
band of action; that they now only waited to be enlightened by her 
fiiir presence; therefore, not to permit the rubab* to moam her absence, 
or the ching ta afiect the longdrawn notes of woe. Let not the sparkling 
wine die in the cups of joy, the perfume fly off from the curtains of plea- 
sure, nor the incense from the altar of love. 

At this message, the soft hearted Merana put the finger of indication 
upon the eye of consent ; and rummaging her pacquet of devices, thus ad- 
dressed her beloved husband* 

'^Thanks to all the gods and goddesses for your retom to my arms in 
safety, since now the fatigues of travel will be forgotten on the pillows 
of ease, and this interval of tedious absence prove the nuptials of our fli* 
ture bliss. Now shall I triumph in turn over those vain creatures who 
occasioned this long separaticm, aa you now must be accomplished in all 
the five bedes.'* 

<* There are only four bodes in ail," said the Brahman. 

" Four bodes ! Mashallah 1 are there not the rug bede, the seame bede, 
the judger bede, the attarbah bede, and the tiria l^def?" 

^* Tiria bede 1 you are dreaming, my starbeam ! who ever heard of the 
tiria bede?'' 

" Not the tiria bede! the important mystery of women ?*' 

"By Kristnal 1 believe the women are all mysteries: though the 
immortal Lingham, god of wisdom, never heard of more than four 
bedes." 

" Oh ! Visvacarma ! Brahma ! we are ruined forever." 

<< Ruined 1 for what? 

Away with your liria bede 1 InsbaHah ! I bad rather live with a she- 
bear, than be thus tormented with the freaks of a distracted woman." 

^ Ruined ! we are ruined forever. The banker's wife, disputing your 
capacity, one day, offered to wager twenty thousand rupees that you could 
aaver loam the tiria bede. M^ could I refuse the challenge ? In short, 
th0 waffer was laid-^eo what will become of us ? You know this is the 
hulk of oor fortune; and as the money isd^x>sited in the hands of. a 
ihffoff, the jDoment i^ hears of your return, if you cannot give, satisfee- 
toty aoswears to the pim£t» who will be sent to examine you, the wager is 
loat without redeamtiCB; andwe areniinedias I said, forever." 

** This comes of having a proud wife. A curse upon such foolish pride ! 
awiitoo! wasthisa wise trick? Ram! Ram! I shall certaii^ run mad. 
Th^ maycallnaafoolandaAass; but I never was so great a fool as to 
throw away tweo^ thousand rupees into the sea. where I might as well 
hope to find them again as to find this tiria bede. However, I will set 
out in the morning towards Jagganaut nadideovered ; and if there is any 
such thing as the tiria bede, I^KHibt not any capacity to acquire it. In 
the meaBtime I will ei^oy, fotr one night, repose firom n^ long pilgrim- 
age. 



* A moflical inftroment f The 
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*' Ah! my dear husband ! You have entiniy fiMrgotteo mj oath.'* 

«< Arm Bie with patience, good heaven ! I Iniye no business here \^ 

With that, the ibolish Bra£nan flung himself out of the door, muttering 
a caravan of curses upen her head, tiil he had reached a sacred grove 
without the city, where he threw himself down before the pagoda, roUing 
on the dust of affliction. But when the first transp<Mts of his rage were 
over, he found himself hooked like a fish, which struggled in vain for 
freedom. He therefore advanced the fool of resolution on the road <^a 
foolish design. He set out with unwearied diUgence to search for the 
tiria bade. 

One day, as he was passing through a certain city, he saw six women 
grouped together at the door of a public bath : he stopped lo observe then} 
and one of then^ struck with the oddity cf his appearance, asked hini».snil- 
ing, <' what he was looking for?" 

*^ For something I cannot find," said the Brahman. 

^ That must certainly be your wits," replied she, '* for by yonr beha* 
viour you seem to have lost them." 

** No, no," said he, shaking his head signtfcantly^ ^ though I may 
80<m, if I find not the tiria bede." 

At this, the merry wenches set up a loud laugh ; and having heard the 
Brahman's story, they saw clearly into the artifice of his info. They 
consulted among themselves, and told Uie Braknan, if he would eoia|ily 
with all their proposals, they would instruct him in the tiria bede. The 
Brahman consenting with pleasure, th^ threw lots about lecturing him hf 
turns, and made an appointment every morning at the bath to commum- 
eate the success of their instructions. 

Here should follow a fow specimens of the lessons these merry wenches 
gave the young Brahman, but the luxuriant imaginations of the OnenC 
are too ardent forourchilly dfane. Though the mystic and magic tricks 
olayed by the Antelopes of the Zenana are highly charaeteristic of the 
East, yet one oi^ two of them are all we dare to present. 

Mabooba, the fifth of his instructresses, one evening laying hold of he* 
husband by the arm, said, ** Ck)me, my dear, let us ii^into the garden." 
As this loving couple went hand in hand, they advanced to a foir tree, 
loaded with almonds; when Mabooba beheld them, she gave way to the 
longing of desire, entreating her husband to bend his back, for she was 
resolved to pluck them with her own hands. The husband, having remon- 
strated awhile against it, was constrained to give way to her humenr; 
he bent his back to the precious burthen, she scrambled lihe a moiritey 
into tiie tree, and began to devour the fruit. Bnt, before she had g r a tifi ed 
her palate, she turned down her eyes, and thus addressed her astonished 
husband. 

*'Ha! Mashallah! why do yon commune with thift harlot f* 

*^ Harlot 1 — The woman is mad," replied the hudband, looking around ; 
** Aere is not a living soul near me !" 

• <<Ha! wretch ! do you think to deceive my e3re8? Is it nolsttffieienitiiflt 
I wink at your private intrigues, without inaldiw me the qye w itn a n s of my 
dishonour 1 This is impudence surpassing belief; but niy nails ave yet left 
ito tear out the vagabond's eyes." 

WiththaA she hastened down ftom the tree, am^ salntiM h«r hosband 

ivith a blow en 4he ear, exclaimed against the injury he had dsnn herw ^ 

The husband, seising her bwnds, imagined she waa utterly mad, pioteiti^| 

his own innocence; hat when her lury was a little abated, thk reversM 

doctor, for he was a learned pundit, began by degrees to change bin 
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OfHotoD^ and to ferm an hypothesis concerning this strange deception ; rea- 
sooinff to this eflfect — 

** i have often, ray dear, douhted the truth of the Bedant* philosophy, 
which leaches that nothing is real, but now I am fuUy convinced. Yes, 
we ourselves, and all that we behold around us, are nothing but mere delu- 
sions. — ^No, nothing but the creatures of imagination, which amuse the 
mind with shadows, and stamp them with the semblance of truth." 

After many learned arguments in fevour of the doctrine Jtfabooba became 
a convert and sealed her forgiveness by a kiss. In the meantime, she recol- 
lected her almonds, and begged of him to mount the tree, ibr that her 
longing was yet very violent. 

The philosopher immediately complied, and while he was busy in pull- 
ing the fruit, the young Brahman leaped from a hedge. He seized upon 
the innocent Maboobft, likea ravenous kite that darts upon and takes pos- 
i of a nest that tremUee on high between two taper branches of a cy- 



The husband, perceiving the robbery, began to load Mabooba with 
names of reproach, to which she only replM in his own words— ** Nothing 
is real, my dear; all that we behold around us are nothing but vain de- 
losions, nodmig but the creatures of imagination, which amuse the mind 
with shadows, and stamp them with the semblance of truth. Why shouk! 
fda therefore be in a passion, seeing this is but a worid of delusion ? or who 
knows but that may be an enchant^ tree ?" 

The philosopher, something dobious of his own doctrine, leaped down and 
broke his leg; but the Brahman now left the lady to convince her hai^)and 
of her virtue by the power of his own arguments. It was, however, ob- 
served, that he was never after a stickler for the visionary phifosophy of 
theBedant. 

Sherire, the sbith and last of this ingenious society of practical com- 
nentalors on the Tiria Bede, complaint of a violent headache, langour 
and lassitude of mind. She intimated to her husband, that want of exercise 
n^ certainly the source of her disorder. The physician, being consulted 
on the occasion, ascribed it to the same cause and the want of company to 
keep her in spirits. 

Many kinds of exercise were proposed, but that to which she most incli- 
ned was the swing, which is commonly prescribed in the Zenanas, for the 
security of domestic happiness. A swing was accordingly prepared in the 
garden, and some female comedians were hired, to dissipate the vapours 
of meh^boly. But when the comedians appeared, they proved to be her 
five intriguing companions, and the Brahman, close shaved, made the 
sixth* 

When Sherire and Simabif got into theswing, and the husband stood 
puflihing them on, in a moment, Simabi, by a touch of her dress, appeared 
in a masculine habit. 

, The husband, kindling;' with rage, pulled her ftom the swing, and pre- 
pared to make h&t the victim of his jealousy. The whole company burst 
out in a it 6f laughter; and Sherire cried out, *^ Don't be so rash, my 
dear; this is noChiqg but eoe of her tricks to divert us; patience, you wiU 
find her a woman, and see horsoon return to her properiikeness.'' Accord- 
ingly, the fiiir 'enchantress, by a touch of her artral hand, changing her 
dras HI a moroent,appeared in her former apparel. 

*The ]ffincloo BerkMn tyitam of j^iflosophy. 
t The BUM of one tf.lier eompuiioiii. 
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The astODisbed husband, viewing her wkh the lymsL eyes ef i . 
perceived she was certainly a female, and cootimied to labour at the 
swing. 

Bui Simahi, having eflected her design, resigned her place to Mabooba, 
who repeated the same trick, at which the husband wasaooiewhat startled, 
hut was rallied for his jealousy by his wife. 

' It was now thought convenient, that the Brahman should begin to ex* 
fcibit his skill. He accordingly SMunted the swing, pasting himself dose 
toSherire- ♦ # ♦ * 

When they had fixed themselves in a proper position* the Brahman, ac- 
cording to his instructions, stripped off his fem^ apparel, and appeared in 
his proper garb. 

^* What nonsense is all this?** said the hudiand. ^ Have you no more 
tricks toplay? Do you think me such a simpIetoQasto be thnce deceived 
by the same bait? Nat quite such a foot naitbes. No, no, this is a stale 
trick ; if you can perform nothing better than this, I would not give an 
Ana* for your comedy.'' 

So saying, he contiaued pushing the swing en the Brahman's skk. Sha- 
rire cried out, <* Do not be so lazy, n^ dear ; indeed yoa do not gum un 
half a swing. A iittle more ! — wy dear hnsbawdj ■ more mare ! faev 
my head runs round I — Stop^ stop, stop i** 

'*Wh«tisthe matterT said the husband. " Did you not desiia ma to 
push forward the swing ?" 

** O yes,'' replied she,'* but I thonght yoa would have pushed it op to 
heaven; and you know, my dear, I love you too well to think of parting 
with you so early. O, what a happiness it is to be married to sooh an in* 
duJgentbvmbajadV' 

Next morning, the Brahman having returned thanks to his kind instrae* 
t ra i wC st turned his &ca to his own home, determined no longer to ha a 
dupe to feoude artifice, for he now considered himself a completo ] 
in the mysteries of the tiria bede. 



CITATIONS FROM THE PERSIAN. 

The earth is the tiboodag gwand of Fortane ; 

Car body ii her butt, her bow the sphere. 

Wheo fate approaches, it (bives awiy eantkm ; .. 

When destiny mores; it doses every pass. 

We are all equally die prey of d^ath. 

Whether the head be under a erowa or a hehpet. 

In one hand it bears a turban, in the sther, a halter ; 

When a penonsits del%hled with his turban on his head, 

K steals him away bjr the noose of Ihahaher. 

If the earthshoald disolooe ijts secrets. 

And shew its end as wdl as iu begfhifihif, 

Its lap would be fitted with the wearers of orosms, 

Its bosom, with the bkwd of nofale cavahexv. 



A person asked our vaneiahle frisnd 
WhstheHked. He said, • Abuse. 
For everything else, they give me, 
B is i d o s abnse, lays ais onder obB g at ao a.* 

^ A^btoaaA part of ^ Ropes. 
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THE IDEALIST. 

BY SUMNER L. FAIRFIELD. 

When the last hues ol sunset fade away, 
And blend in magic wreaths of light and shade, 
And stillness sleeps beside the closing day, 
Drinking the music of the breezy glade, 

'Tis joy to wander forth alone 

Through shadowy groves and solemn woods, 

And muse of pleasures past and gone, 

'Mid nature's holy solitudes: 
For then my spirit to its God aspires, 
And worships in the light of Love's ascending fires. 

Where rocks hang tottering from the mountain's side, 
And ancient trees in hoary grandeur wave, 
I love to sit, forgetting pomp and pride, 
And all the passions that the soul enslave, 

And yield my heart to the sweet charm 

Of nature in her loneliness, 

While soft voiced zephyrs, breathing balm. 

The perfumed flowers and shrubs caress, 
• And the Isist songbird pours her parting lay 

Of love and praise to bless the brightly closing day. 

There is a loveliness in nature's smile, 
Which fills the heart with heaven's own holy gladness. 
Though he, whose heaven is in her charms, the while, 
Feels thoughts steal o'er him of surpassing sadness. 

When 'mid the perfect works of God, ^ 

He muses on the sin and folly 

That make man's heart their dark abode. 

Oh, who would not be melancholy? 
How sad the thought that this fair world should be 
The dweliingplace of guilt and helpless misery! 

Yet if his woe be unailied to crime, 
And suffering not from evil conscience spring, 
To nature^s bosom let him come, what time 
Flowers ope the bud and birds £u*e on the wing, 

And there the fretful world forget 

And search the world of his own breast, 

Where thoughts, like suns, arise and set. 

And whirlwind passions rage unblest; 
There let the son of song amd sorrow lie 
And inspiration catch from nature's speaking eye! 

From earliest youth I loved alone to climb 

The mosswreath'd rock, and from the mountain's brow, 

O'er sea and land, em amplitude subhme, 

To gaze when sunk the sun in radiant glow. 
And poured o'er quiet vales and hills, 
And groves and meads and gushing streams. 
Such glory as creation fills, ^ j 

His last full swell of golden beams. Digitized by LjOOg IC 
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ye, who would adore the Eternal Power, 

Go forth alone and pray at twilight's hallowed hour! 

The spirit then throws off the garb of clay, 
Which in the warring world 'tis doomed to wear. 
And robes itself in beautiful array, 
And soars and sings amid the blooming air, 
Where in aerial halls of light 
Meet kindred spirits pure and good, 
And parted souls again unite 
Where grief and pain cannot intrude, 
And in the radiance of soulmingling eyes, 
Reveal the mystic power of heaven's high harmonies. 

1 ever was a melancholy child, 
Unmirthful and unmingling with the crowd; 
The loneliest solitude on me hath smiled 
When lightning darted from the rifled cloud; 

And I have felt a strange delight 
'Mid forests and the cavern's gloom, 
And wandered forth at dead midnight 
To muse beside the lonely tomb. 
I always loved the light of that dread Eye, 
Which flashed upon me from eternity! 

I knew not whence such unshared feelings came^ — 

I only knew my heart was full of deep 

Emotions vivid— but without a name; 

Within my bretist they would not— could not sleep, 
But swayed me in their giant power 
To passion's tmcommuning mood, 
And drave rae from the festive bower 
To ruined tower and lonely wood, 

Where on my soul ideal glories came, 

Fairies and oreads bright suid coursers wrapt in flame. 

Oh, how I loved that solitary trance, 
That deep upheaving of the bosom's sea, 
O'erstrewn with gems that dazzled on my glance, 
Like eyes that gleam from out eternity! 
Creatures of eyery form and hue, 
Lords of the earth and angels past 
In garb of gold before my view, 
Like lightnings on the hurrying blast, 
And voices on my inward**pirit broke. 
And mysteries breathed, and words proi^tk spoke. 

The child of reverie and the son of song, 
A word could wound tee or a look depress; 
I saw the world was full of ill and wrong 
And sin and treachery and sad distress; 

And so, e'en in my boyhood's morn, 

I fled the haunts that others love, 

That I might think why I was born, 

And what below and what above 



Was due from one thus sent upon the earth' 

To sow and reap in tears and mourn his mortal birth 
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My birthplace was the airy mountain height, 
And childhood parsed 'mid nature's grandeur wild, 
And still I see by memory's magic light, 
* How on my soul each Alpine mountain smiled! 

Though years have passed since I was there, 

And many a change hath o'er me come, 

There's not a scene, or wild or fair, 

Around my long forsaken home, 
But I could point in darkness out, and tell 
The shape and form of things I loved so welL 

Trees, birds and flowers were my familiar friends 
In boyhood's days — and every leaf that grew 
Whispered soft oracles of love; — there blends 
With budding thought a spirit from the dew, 

That gems each quivering leaf and flower; 

And precious to the mind mature 

Are memories of that guiltless hour, 

When with a worship fond and pure 
The soul beheld in everything below 
A God sublime, whom we in works alone can know. 

Deep in the soul rest early thoughts, and now 
My spirit roams 'mid lonely hills, when night 
Her starry veil throws o'er her spotless brow, 
And wraps her elfin form in fair moonlight; 

Then o'er me come those thoughts again* 

Which were my heaven in other yeturs, 

And I forget my bosom's pain. 

And cease to feel my trickling tears. 
Wierd sybils! cease of destiny to prate! 
The boy creates for life and ratifies his fate. 

Here let me rest— a wanderer tired and faint, 
Dear Nature! on thy soil maternal breast. 
And learn for others those fair scenes to paint, 
Which taught me wisdom and which made me blestl 

Fashion and folly still may rove 

And seek for pleasure in the throng. 

But I will live in thy sweet love. 

And blend thy praises with my song, 
O holiest daughter of the Holy One, 
Whose smile wafls spirits to the heavenly throne! 
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EDUCATION AND EXCLUStVENESS OF KNOWLEDGE. 

BY STEPHEN SIMPSON. 
No. II. 

Truths that the learned pursue with eager thought, 

Are not important always as dearbought, 

Proving at last, though told in pompous strains, 

A childish waste of philosophic painsj 

But truths on which depends our mam concern, 

That 'tis our shame and misery not to learn, 

Shine by the side of every path we tread, 

With such a lustre, he that runs may read. — Cowper. 

The proposition to educate the mass of mankind, not onlj ad* 
moni^hes us to desire and adopt a new system of instruction, but 
implies a positive necessity to adapt enlarged means to extended 
and more diffusive ends. To make all men rational, intelligent, 
wise, virtuous, happy, is in one sense a visionary, and in another 
an arduous project: in relation to complete success, it may be 
termed visionary; but, in relation to partial effects, it assumes a 
shape of practical benevolence, which stamps it with the most laud- 
able character. 

General Education is proposed as the only effectual means of 
universal civilization and happiness. Moral perceptions, as well 
as obligations, are the children of intellectual developement and 
knowledge. In every sense, and in every condition, ignorance is 
the curse of our kind. There is no evil of society — no affliction of 
individuals — no misery entailed upon mankind, that may not be 
traced to ignorance; that ignorance which is the fruit of want of 
education, or deficiency of knowledge; that ignorance, which keeps 
the mind unacquainted with the relations of things, the truths of 
history, and the obligations which obtain between man and man. 

It is selfevident, that the system of collegiate and classical edu- 
cation was devised for a gothic age — an age of monastic darkness 
on the one hand, and feudal vassalage on the other; and it was 
obviously a system intended to confine education to the opulent 
and powerful, through the labours of the clergy, and priests and 
clerks. As such, I do not condemn it; for the system, considered in 
relation to its objects, at the period of its adoption, was almost 
perfect; as perfect, then, as it is now defective and inapplicable, 
in relation to the universal instruction of the mass of the people, 
for the purpose of morals, happiness and intelligence. 

We are here met and confronted by the interrogation, — what is 
the end and purpose pf education and knowledge, in the present 
age? It is not to enable future generations to arrive at an acquain- 
tance with ancient learning, through the medium of the Greek 
and Latin tongues. It is not to enlighten an order of nobility, or of 
priesthood, enjoying an exclusive monopoly of the soil, through the 
law of primogeniture. It is not to confine power in the hands of a 
feudal aristocracy. It is not to restrict the priesthood to an e^clu- 
. sive control over the minds of the people. It is not to keep one 
portion of mankind down in slavish subjection to another. Blit it is 
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the contrary of all (his, proceeding from the universal conviction, 
that the ignorance of the many, in a free government, is the curse 
of the few, as well as the enslavement of the multitude; and, hence, 
by general concurrence, the system of popular education has been 
espogsed and adopted, as an indispensable means of attaining to 
general happiness. The object now is to enlighten the whole 
dense mass of society, by imparting all the available knowledge 
which we possess, in the shortest possible time, at the shortest pos- 
sible expense. Ancient knowledge and history will, of course, be 
embraced in the system of popular education; but I venture to 
maintain, that the ancient languages cannot form a part df it, but, 
on the contrary, that the adoption of the popular mode of instruc- 
tion will, in a short time, wholly supersede them; or confine them 4o 
the select few, who may desire their acquisition, in order to enable 
them to canvass and criticise the Scriptures with authoritative skill 
and verbal adroitness. 

On the principle of sheer utility, it could easily be demonstrated, 
that the acquisition of Latin and Greek must be exploded; or con- 
fined to a very choice circle, who desire to study them for the pure 
sake of ornament, distinction and ostentation; for being the medium 
to no knowledge, which may not be acquired without their aid, 
and being, moreover, exceedingly expensive, both as it respects 
cost and time, the consequence is unavoidable, that mere utility 
could never prompt to their attainment. And facts and experi* 
ence confirm this position; for very few now attain to those lan- 
guages; and those who do, never apply them, or find them of little 
or no advantage in the prosecution of the active business of life. 

The same "march of mind," that has effaced all reverence for 
parchments of nobility, has, at least in a great measure, swept away 
all veneration for parchments of learning, so that we have seen the 
same diploma which struck the great mind of the colossal Dr John- 
son with all the awe inspired by the titled dignity of the highest 
literary distinction — conferred upon a man who is not only incapa- 
ble of conjugating a Latin verb, but even of spelling an English ad- 
jective! Facts are conclusive arguments, that bid defiance to the 
refutation of words. Opinions may wander and soar in the clouds 
forever; but realities arc tests of truth; and fortunately for the 
happiness of mankind, the present age has manifested an invincible 
propensity to deal in substance only, and leave shadows to those 
whose history is but little more than the reflection of phantasies^ 
dreams, fables, and unsubstantial visions. 

* The three great fiicultics of the present era, which confer on it 
the preeminence of intellectusri utility, are discrimination, adapta- 
tion and analysis. Operating by these faculties, the work of induc- 
tion proceeds with the celerity of intuition, and new modes of edu- 
cation are suggested by the spirit of the age, as fitted to carry out 
its great purposes of universal knowledge; which, when first an- 
nounced, startle the scholar with surprise, or cause him to shudder 
with disgust, as rude and barbarous suggestions, equally at war 
with taste, learning and refinement. Yet, a Httle reflection must 
convince him, that he is himself every day inculcating doctrines 
that imply the very system whose annunciation so intensely shocks 
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him; and which must necessarily grow out of his principles, his pre- 
cepts and his practice. What scholar of the present age, but is 
vivid and ardent in his espousal oi universal education? What pro- 
fessor, but declaims openly and eloquently in favour of the multi- 
plication of books and the cheapness of knowledge? What author, 
but writes in order to spread his own knowledge over a wider sur- 
face; and thus cause wisdom to become more diffusive and general? 
Why did Dryden translate Virgil? Why did Pope and Cowper 
paraphrase Homer? Why did Smart and Francis produce English 
versions of Horace? Why, in fine, have all the Greek, Roman, 
and Italian writers been rendered into English? In order to save 
others the same labour, expense, and loss of time, which they in- 
curred in those arduous undertakings! To make it cheap — to make 
it general — to make it current— to render it more useful; and to 
make others as wise as themselves, without undergoing the same 
labour. And this effect has been produced; and is now superin- 
ducing the consequence which forms the theme of these papers. 

Every people have a spirit and genius peculiar to themselves. 
We are like no European nation, although we are descended 
from, and mixed up of elements derived from them all. The real 
American intellect is sui generis^ and so is the real American litera- 
ture. American writers, however, do not always produce Ameri- 
can literature. Classical and collegiate education, modelled on the 
systems of Europe, but especially of Cambridge, Oxford and Eton, 
has contributed to make our writers imitators, instead of origi- 
nals; and they compose on English models, with English taste» pre- 
cisely as if they were writing at a desk in London or Edinburgh, in 
a complete state of domestication in the atmosphere of letters that 
there prevails. I do not censure this alienation of American intel* 
lect; but I cannot help maintaining the opinion, that this coercive 
character of American literature is not destined long to prevail, 
under the new system of Popular Education, divested of the anti- 
quated fetters and trammels of the Greek and Latin systems of 
collegiate instruction, which is about to spread far and wide over 
this almost boundless continent; producing a revolution in mind, 
equal to the revolution in matter which has resulted from the ap* 
plication of steam. 

Then, and then only, will the genuine freshness and real raci- 
ness of American literature burst forth in its true beauty, to bloom 
and blossom with captivating originality, disdaining the womout 
models of European excellence, and boldly adventuring to think 
and write for itself — in its American charactfr» as free and as un- 
biassed in letters as in politics, giving way to the glorious impulses 
of its unchecked genius; vigorous, but informed; glowing, but chcute; 
spirited, but mild; and original without rudeness, ignorance, or con- 
ceit. 

That the originality of American genius in literature has here- 
tofore been stunted and stifled, through the influence of the fet- 
ters of a classical education, we could readily adduce abundant 
evidence to demonstrate, but a prominent fact will serve to illus- 
trate, what innumerable examples could be adduced to confirm. 
The fact, 1 allude to, is the vast discrepancy betj^pj|p^the ori^nal 
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spirit of the American intellect, as manifested in every other mode, 
and the exact British feature of all our literary productions! Why 
do we resemble the English only in our books and writings? Be- 
cause, we are educated to imitate them — and educated in the same 
track of Greek and Latin models! Because the minds of our youth - 
are not permitted to catch the sparks and scintillations of genius, 
as they rise and kindle in the soul — but are coerced to bend their 
minds to antiquated models, which, admitting them, as we do, to be 
all perfect, still afford no scope, for that very reason, for further 
improvement I confess that the most perfect scholars malce the 
most exact writers; but they do not always make the most 
pleasing, the most brilliant, the most ingenious, or the most in- 
structive ones. Learning may save us from the blunders of igno- 
rance; but never can enable us to produce the beauties of genius, 
and create the magic graces of fertile fancy. The fountains of the 
soul can never be opened by the etymologies of words, traced to 
their Greek and Latin roots; nor the springs of genius be made to 
gush in everlasting waters at the incantation of a dead distich; 
the recitation of a melodious ode from Horace; a witticism from 
Martial, or a sarcasm from Juvenal. 

Admitting the principle to be correct, that the march of mind 
has been established upon the ruins of feudal barbarism* and monk- 
ish ignorance; and that the great end and purpose of society is the 
general happiness of the whole mass of mankind; and not the grati- 
fication of the pride and vanity of a select few — the conclusion ap- 
pears to be irresistible, that the system of education^ adopted to 
promote the great object of modern intellect, ought to be different 
from that, which is specially calculated to produce a contrary ef- 
fect, by ministering to the literary pride and ambition of a chosen 
few, who stand in the relation of feudal lords to the dense mass of 
the human family: whence ^e arrive at this conclusion, that it ought 
to be different. It is easy to perceive in what this difference should 
consist, that it ought to consist in the removal of all obstructions^ 

♦The abrogation of the lawsofPrimogeniture and Entail presents, perhaps, 
the most potent and conclusive practical argument against the retention of 
Greek and Latin in modern education — but, as John Randolph sciid of the 
former, that it had destroyed the class of gentlemen — so it maybe said of the 
latter, that it would sweep away the class of scholars. Yet, it does not ap- 
pear to me, that the laws of Primogeniture and Entail are^o exactly correl- 
.fative to the feudal age and system; that the^ could not have been contmued 
up to the present time, consistently either with the "march of mind," or the 
invention of railroads and steamboats, which may be taken as the indication 
of the powerful advances of science towards the era of utility. And, on the 
same principle, I consider the retention of Greek and Latin as incompatible 
with general eiducation, as those firadal laws were inconsistent whh modern 
improvements of every description. 

By the way, having mentioned Randolph, we may observe, that he consti- 
tutes almost the onlv example of originality, as an American of distinctive 
national features, who has risen to any great celebritv. Randolph was, as 
an orator and writer, a real American. He resembled the man of the eastern 
world in nothing. His mind scorned and rejected all models and all autJ^ 
rities; he had genius enough to create models for himself, in the beau 
ideal of his own imagination, which was at once creative, discursive, fec\md 
and florid: caliditj^ itself burned in his fancy, while taste, judgment and va- 
rious reading ministered to the eccentric power of his wayward and erratic 
genius. 
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impediments and repellents to knowledge, and Ibe adoption of the 
most expeditious means of imparting universal instruction. 

The feudal tenure in land was abolished for the general good; 
the feudal tenure of knowledge must be abolished for the same 
purpose. True, it will shock the pride and mortify the ambition 
of every scholar, as did the dissolution of the fetters of vassalage 
mortify the ancient barons. Still, it is a sacrifice necessary to the 
happiness of the species, and however we may deplore and regret 
the loss of literary honours, an exalted benevolence will reconcile 
us to the privation, and convert the humiliation into a source of 
joy and satisfaction. 



THE CHIEF OF HAZOR. 

BY SCMNER L. FAlRnELD. 

This poem is founded on the events narrated in the fourth chapter of Judges^ 

O'er Tabor's height and Esdraek)n'8 plain 

The morn is breaking with a silvery swell 

Of light, 80 beautiful, it floats in song, 

Through the blest air, like breathing poetry. 

The mountain breeze comes o'er the dewy flowers 

With all the freshness and elysian bloom 

Of the young heart expanding — Oh! how soon 

To feel the fatal leprosy of Earth! — 

When its first thoughts run wild in glorious dreams 

Of fairyland or paradise; and birds 

Of rainbow plumage liA on high their songs, 

Whose mellow music breathes deep joy and love. 

Along the mossy banks, o'er rugged shelves 

And sunny pebbles, leaps the living brook, 

Rejoicing in the dayspring, while it drinks 

The earliest glory of the simlight's gush; 

And the sweet face of nature wears a smile 

Of beauty like the image of its God. 

Thy glorious temple, Heaven! thy matchless works 
WTiy should the evil enter? why the voice 
Of wailing rise — the hollow groan of death — 
The savage shriek of carnage? Why should blood 
Stain the rich soil that giveth life to flowers, 
And mingle with the sunny lowland rill. 
Whose music tells of quietness and love? 
Alas! that man, whose hours are very brief. 
Should seek to check the race that soon must end! 

The roar of battle sunk to hollow moans 
Far o'er the reeking field and fast he fled, 
The haughty chief of Haior, Sisera, 
From his benetted chariot, and alone. 
Like a shimned leper, held his rapid way 
Through t^e dark woods of Tabor. Ne'er before 
Had jubin's captain quailed, though fearless foes, 
• And mighty, had come downupon hie host, oig,„zedbyGoOgle 
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Like 801 onbroken cataract;^ but now 

The hero fleiJ m {ivmK nutate, aiid oft ^ 

He ebudtiered as hi? heard the victor about ^ 

Behijid; and then his proud o'ermastered'heart 

Fell in \m boeoni like the purple haze 

Upon the desert pd^rinif while he thought ' 

That spear and oxgoad had availed Etgainet t* 

His archere, clad in armour, and the strength 

or iron chariots, drawn by barbed steeda. 

It ifj a bitter thing to see the pride 

Of a hig-h Epiril thus ca«t down and crushed "^^ I 

Beneath the darkness of its destiny^ ^ 

The toil of years repaid, in one dark hour* ^ 

By eeorn and infamy; the patif^nt thought, 

The wntchinf^ and the weariness— the brunt 

Of bartle and the caaijtless woes of war ^ 

All Ijorne in vain, the lofty conscioueness f 

Of high deser%'in^ mantled o'er with ehamej 

And he, who Jong- luith been tht; battlement 9^ 

Of hii^ adoring caontry— in whose eye i 9 

The Kin^ hath read the oracU^a of fate— 

Whoise serried fakhioii, like a glorioue star, 

Haih lighted oft the pfilh of victory, i 

In one brief hour dethroned from men'a esteem. 

And driven forth from his own place of pride— 

An outcast— with a price upon his headi 

Dark was the soul ofSisera! His kmg ' ^^ 

Had fazed upon him with an eye, whoee hghl . 

Had ehed it** glory o'er his pathi his brow ^ 

Had gleamed with royal radiance o'er I he Chief, -*» 

And higher honours? mark-d hiii last tarewelL 

The hoary aeer of Ashtaroth had blessed 

The warrior when he parted for the fight* 

MaideuB had i^caCtered roses in liia path* 

And beardleaa bo.vs before hk warhoree run, «» 

Shouting the name of Sis era! and now— ^ i 

Nor filain nor victor! thus before the foe, • • ^ 

The eons of herd men, hurrying like a banned » 

And outlawed tJiief! The Ciiief had recked of death ^ * 

And feared it notj he had not thought of tfiisf ^^ 

Alas! he knew not, till this hour, how much 

The human bean may bear— how darkly work > | 

The mysteries of destin)^— how low * 

The bl^iest may be bumbled, and the best -^ 

Stained, mocked and branded— cleft and garnered up ^ 

To meet the doom their pride seeks not to shua! * • . ^ ^ 

The mists of morn atill hngered in tlie vale. 

That skirted the deep base of Tabor's height; ♦ 

And hurriedly, through the dark mazes of the wood, 

He fled and threw a^ide his casque and spear 

And maij of many shekels, tor his strength 

Had sunk in the wild battle, where he wrought 

The last deeds of his high renowa— and q«jw ^ 

What more could proven arras avail the Chi^^f ? ^ ^** < 

His glorious name waa loel— hiB hpp(»ur «oile%-.^.^g^ ^ GooMc 

lit wjTi iruirr ' f! ^-^ 
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His proud king's curse hung o'er him^and he heard 
Low lurking catamites, around the throne. 
Whisper disgrace and craven treachery! 
Stung by the thought, he broke his gory sword. 
And threw the bkde dishonoured in the brook. 
But kept the jewelled hilt, for there were words 
And neumes of glorious import graven there! 
He paused not e'en to quaff the lucid stream. 
Or bathe his burning forehead— but kept on— 
The mighty, though the fallen Sisera! 

The warrior came to Jael's tent. His limbs 

Were weary, and his mighty frame grew weak 

In the despairing sickness of his heart. 

With a fair faithlessiiess, the subtle wife 

Of Heber wooed the warrior from his path. 

Who nothing craved but safety and a cup 

Of water from the fountain that gushed forth 

Amid the palmgrove, in whose centre stood 

The Kenite's tent— upon the border land. 

And he lay down within; the beaded dew 

Of his soul's agony hung on his brow, 

The arrow's bloody path was o'er his breast, 

That heaved as it would burst in the wild war 

Of master passions— blasted pride, and shame 

That gasped for vengeance— cmd revenge that (luailed 

Before disgrace— and mocked the heart it seared. 

The ^tna of the bosom never sleeps! 

The fever of wild enterprize— the rush. 

The roar of strife— the speed of hot pursuit 

Or breathless flighty fill the proud heart with power 

E'en when the glory 's lost— but when the pause 

Follows, and the discerning mind beholds 

The imiversal ruin— the wild waste 

Of sdl its honours— the disgrace, despair, 

And desolation— it doth sink toisleep, 

The oblivion of all hope, all human fear, 

The only blessedness not refl away. 

Like a sweet child that knoweth not a care. 

Though allied to the invaders of their rich 
And pleasant heritage— their ancient lot- 
Yet Heber long had flourished 'neath the smile 
Of Hazor's king— nor wrong had he sustained. 
Nor injury in thought or act. His days 
Had glided on in peace since he had dwelt 
In Harosheth of the nations, and his tent * 

Had found due honour in the wildest strife, 
Nor had the deepest want unjustly snatched 
An ewe lamb from his flock. But, through all times, 
The open heart, the ready hand hath wrought 
Woe to the giver, and confiding truth 
Received a dark reward! Like a fair tree. 
The evil flourish to a reverend age — 
The good wear out their strength in early youth 
And pei^h, and their memories are forgot! 
It is a sickening task to look abroad 
This dark and evU world! high hearts must bleg^„,,^, ,^ GoOglc 
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Beneath the torture— generous feeling turn 
To anguish 'neath the infliction of the vile, 
And the proud power of thought become a curse 
Amid the meshes of men's viUanies! 
Thus it hath ever been— and heaven's great name 
Must bear the dark reflection of man's deeds, 
For with its holiness he masks their guilt. 

The warrior slumbered deeply— and the fojds 

Of his dark mantle quivered as the breath 

Gushed forth, like a wild torrent, from a heart 

Weary and worn, o'ertried and broken now 

When its proud pulse throbbed deepest. The orient morn 

Was beautiful as dreams of other realms; 

The palm was full of music, and the pine 

Sent up mysterious melody; the hues 

Of the rich lotus and bright aloe glowed, 

While from the soft green vale the mellow air 

Stole through the tent and breathed upon the brow 

Of Sisera as he slept! 

Jael drew near 
With feathery footsteps, like a guilty thing. 
And listened as she bent o'er the dark Chief. 
Her starting eye did wander in wild fear, 
A demon light was on her brow— her lips 
Had that compression, which implies resolve 
Of something terrible; upon her cheek, 
'Mid corselike pcdeness, sat the hectic spot 
Of the assassin— from Uie accusing heart 
A fearful witness! and her coalblack hair 
Fell in unequal clusters down her neck. 
That had a swanlike curve, and, as she bent. 
Dropped o'er her pcmting bosom. She came near, 
And drew aside the covering from the face 
Of the dark warrior chief, and on him gazed. 

Dark were the dreams of Sisera! His brow, 

Scarred by the casque of war, and harrowed up 

By many burning thoughts and sleepless cares, 

Q,uivered convulsively; his sallow cheek 

Was flushed by the last fever of his heart; 

His mighty bosom rose and fell, like seas 

When the great spirit of the tempest reigns; 

His hand, still gauntletted, had grasped the hilt 

Of his dishonoured sabre, and his lips 

Muttered strange words that sounded mournfully; 

(His spirit fought the battle o'er again, 

And he was struggling for the victory.) 

Dark Sisera leapt up, and drave his sword 

Through the thick tent— and smiled; and then sunk down. 

As if it nought availed— and sighed like one 

Whose hopes have vanished— whose despair is fixed. 

And slumbered yet more deeply— though the shades 

Of thought passed o'er his warworn x^ountenance 

Like mountain shadows o'er a mirrored lake. 
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Jael knelt down beside the chief, and drew 
Aside his clusteriof tocka, which toil and ^ief 
Had changed from the dark beauty of his youth, 
And like a fiend, ^zed on the chieftain.— Pause! 
Woman! hast thmi a son? There 's one afar 
To whom that warrior's filial smile is dear! 
E'en now she looketh fbr her child— her heart 
Is trembling fbr her firstborn and her best! 
Hast thou a boy, dark Jael?— Lol her lips 
Murmur— "My eon shall judge the Isind for thia^ 
"A glory to the nation of the Lord!" 
(Thou Merciful! why dost thou spare the guilt. 
That clothes itself in thine all spotless name?) 
Lifting the fatal weapon, while her eye 
Glowed with a dark ferocity, she drave, 
At one quick blow, the iron through his brain. 

Up, like a goaded lion, sprang the Chief! 

The bomiog blood poured down his long dark beard. 

And fell, like lava, on his bosom— still 

His strength was equal to the deadly strife 

Of man with man. But when the hero saw 

A woman's triumph o'er him— when he felt 

His uttermost disgrace — thus— thus to die 

Alone, unhonoured, by a woman's hand. 

Without a word, a signal, or a look. 

He fell; his giant limbs relaxed— his head 

Rolled on the earth— and his last quivering gasp 

Went forth like an undying curse of doom. 

So perished Hazor's pride! Oh, happier thus 
To die, the mighty by the weak— the great 
By the low dastard, than to live a scorn, 
A blot, a loathing, an Eissassin host, 
A darksouled traitor! Jael! be thy name 
A damned sound— a word that blasts the lips 
Till the wild Arab doth a deed like thine! , 



MARRIAGE CEREMOI^IES. 

Marriage is of the utmost consequence to every person who seeks 
it, and the entire happiness to be expected from it, is derivable 
either from the person chosen, or the mode of executing that 
choice. These sources of happiness or misery affect each other, 
and the situation in life, together with the customs of countries, 
must have great influence in the determination. Neither exact 
similarity of sentiment, striking likeness of features, or obvious 
equality of age, birth and fortune can secure to us what we wish 
from hymeneal life, and yet, in a great measure, we are governed by 
these objects. Many laws and maxims have been instituted for 
the security of matrimonial happiness, but they have generally 
proved ineffectual. A want of proper affection for the person, to- 
gether with a dislike of the mode, render most people unhappy. 
So much averse are some ladies from all the marriage ceremo- 
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nies in use, that they would fain make you believe this aversion is 
iu some measure the cause of their loog continued celibacy. With 
a wish to reconcile them to what law and reiigbn dictate, I have 
thought it most eligible to collect a short account of the foreign 
marriage ceremonies, the barbarities and absurdities of which will 
tend to reconcile us to the moderation and delicacy of our own. 

In Lapland, either the young lover or his friends must court the 
girPs father with brandy. He may then, perhaps, obtain admit- 
tance to his fair one, to whom he offers a collation of raw bear; 
unless, indeed, she is very coy, and he is weeltby and deeply ena- 
moured, when the present is magnified into a beaver^s tongue. 
This she rejects before company, but afterwards accepts, and de- 
vours in private. The repetition of these interviews, however, de- 
pends upon the customary bribe of brandy to the father, who con- 
sequently feigns an extraordinary affection for his daughter, and 
protracts the courtship, by affecting reluctance to part with his 
favourite, when he only means to multiply the tributary potations. 
This source of procrastination having kept the swain at bay for 
three or four years, the parish priest is at length called upon to 
celebrate the nuptials; but here, again, the paternal claim inter- 
feres with the felicity of the lovers, and the bridegroom is not per- 
mitted to take his wife and fortune to her own home, till he has 
served his fatherinlaw for a period of four years. 

The barbarians of the Volga are remarkable for domestic tran- 
quillity. The husband is the absolute lord of his mansion, by whose 
mandate everything is regulated, while the duty of the wife is pas- 
sive obedience, without hesitation or reply. This custom is a sove- 
reign panacea for matrimonial maladies. 

fiut uxorial submission is carried much beyond this among the 
Russian peasantry. The female, while the match is in agitation 
between the parties (for the parties themselves never see each 
other till the whole is concluded) manufactures a whip with her 
own hand, which, on the day of her marriage, she presents to the 
bridegroom; and, so common is the exercise of this weapon with 
eood husbands, that she will think herself neglected, and become 

Jealous, if she is not frequently flagellated into a conviction of his 
ove and esteem. Some Russian husbands have carried this evi- 
dence of their affection and tenderness so far, as to whip, and even 
broil their grateful wives to death! 

In Berlin, and most other cities of the German Empire, the matri- 
monial bargain is likewise, in general, made by the parents of the 
parties; and as wealth, rank, and court interest are the materials 
of which the marriage band is woven, the natural consequences 
are undisguised indifference, and deliberate infidelity. 

At Venice the hymeneal knot is so loosely tied, that a husband 
would suppose his wife defective in charms and merit, if her heart 
and favours were not solicited by some cavalier servente. But how 
different are the feelings and sentiments of the Italian from the 
painful watchings of the jealous Spaniard, who dreads the gallant- 
ry of the very sunbeams that steal into the chamber of his adored 
donna! 
. In Turkey, marriages are negotiated by the ladies; and after 
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the terms are agreed upon, and the stipulated sum paid down hj 
the bridegroom, (which is afterwards expended in the purchase of 
household furniture,) the parties are married by license from the 
Cadi, or chief magistrate. In this way a Turk may espouse four 
wives; a curious instance of the force of custom, and its contradic- 
tory influence upon the human heart. In North America a young 
lady would startle at the least display of forwardness in receiving 
the hand of the man she loves; whilst a Turkish female warmlj 
sues for the remnant of a heart, the whole of which, perbapfl» 
would not be worth acceptance. 

In China, matches are generally made by the parents when the 
parties are children, and they never see each other until the daj 
of marriage. 

The wives of the Hindoos are distinguished for their fidelity and 
family solicitude, and every one knows to what excess conjugal af- 
fection is carried by the Gentoo widows, many of whom bum them- 
selves on the funeral pyres of their departed lords. 

In Persia, men marry for life, or any certain time» and a fee to 
the cadi will procure a choice out of a very great number of girls, 
who strictly observe their contracts during the period agreed ta 

On the island of Sumatra, wives are all purebred, and a man 
may buy as many as he pleases — they all live together in one 
house, but each wife has a separate fireplace. 

Guthrie relates that in the year 1733, four Norw^ian couples 
were married, and danced before his Danish mafesty, at Fredericks- 
hall, whose ages, when joined, exceeded eight hundred years. 

The Kalmucks, of Tartary, are so remarkably indulgent to 
women that they consider them incapable of committing any 
crime, and yet they punish the seducer with a fine of only nine 
head of cattle. 

The CafTrarians, or Hottentots, select the marriage ceremony as 
the most eligible occasion for displaying the bestialities of their 
tastes and dispositions. This scene we shall leave undescribed, to 
the enjoyment of its actors, (for the bare recital would pollute the 
imagination) and turn to a country in Europe, whose very atmo- 
sphere, one might suppose, lived with swarms of cupids. In this 
land of professional tenderness, every object which the eye behtrfds, 
glitters with tinsel, but possesses little intrinsic lustre; and every 
sound that is wafted to the ear, chimes with the affectation of sen- 
timent, but is seldom elevated with the melody of real passion. 
The little God of Love, who, for so many a^es, has been the page 
of Hymen, introducing the enraptured votaries to his sacred altars, 
is here re^rded as a daneerous blunderer, and all his services re- 
jected. **Marry first, and love afterwards," is the fashionable 
maxim impressed by the matrons of France upon the volatile na- 
ture of their daughters. But it is in vain; the connubial chain is 
found too heavy, if not forged by Cupid, and the pouting urchin 
rarely fails to rattle its jarring links, in revenge for the slight and 
disappointment he sustains. With all Rousseau's knowledge and 
love of nature, he could fancy that an attachment is an easy coit- 
sequence of marriage, when the parties are of a good disposition, 
and in unembarrassed circumstances! Let us try his opimon by 
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the history of one French marriage, ^hicb unhappily may be con- 
sidered as a just exemplification of too many more. Adelaide de 
la Yaliere was the daughter of an old nobleman of moderate for- 
tune, who had retired from public pomp and dissipation, to the eco- 
nomical, but amiable society of St Germain's, in consequence of 
the loss of her mother in her infancy, she was intrusted to the care 
of a maiden aunt, till she attained her tenth year, when the spright- 
liness of her youth, and the warmth of her unagination growing in- 
convenient to the antiquated notions and formal deportment of 
the duenna, she was removed to a neighbouring convent, where 
her education was continued to the age of sixteen. 

At this interesting period of female life, when the heart is ever 
on the flutter, and the eye flies from object to obiect with inno- 
cent wildness, the blooming Adelaide began to feel those sentiments 
of tenderness natural to virtue and her sex. 

It happened that the sister of a young officer of the Swiss guards, 
whose name was Angelique de St Julien, preferring the gloom of 
celibacy and confinement to the surrender of her person to an 
emaciated and undeserving miser, while her heart still panted for 
an amiable youth, whose moderate prospects in life were the only 
obstacles to their union, had taken the veil in the same convent, 
and was frequently visited by her brother. 

To these interviews the lovely Adelaide was usually invited, and 
the grates, through which their conversation was communicated, 
were sufiiciently open for the passage likewise of looks and ges- 
tures. Thus the discourse and appearance of the young officer 
insensibly counteracted the representations of the nuns of the con- 
vent, and Adelaide soon thought that the ideas they had inculcat- 
ed of the treachery and deformity of man, must be exaggerated 
and unjust. Her tender bosom had hitherto known only the im- 
pulses of its own innocence; but the charms of St Julien opened the 
way for new anxieties and gratifications^ which were naturally 
heightened by the indulgence of a fertile fan<^. In his absence 
she was uneasy, in his presence she was blest Her confidence was 
withdrawn from the solemn sisterhood, and bestowed on him; till 
at last even the duties of prayer became an incumbrance, since 
they interrupted her meditations on the amiable St Julien. 

While Adelaide was thus situated, Madame d« la Gronde, her 
mai^isn aunt, called at the convent, and having employed some 
preparatory assurances of her affection and esteem, she declared 
the object of her visit. '*I am come, my love, to inform you that 
you are to be married tomorrow morning. We have contrived a 
nK)st excellent match for you. Monsieur de la Tournelle, formerly 
a President de Parlement, nas consented to espouse you. He is a 
man of wealth, and settled opinions, in whose character you will 
find the endearing qualities of paternal affection, and the graceful 
accompKshmeiits of a wellbred husband. His age, it is true, is 
about fiftynine; but this circumstance will elevate him above the 
caprices and whims of a juvenile character; and you have nothine 
to do but to love him, and render your union prosperous and 
happy." 

I his awful sentence, so suddenly, and so peremptorily announced,^ 
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stung with anguish and despair the soul of the unfortunate Ade- 
laide, who used all the rhetoric, which youth, goodness, and sensi- 
bility could dictate. "How," said she, "can I marry a person I do 
not love? and how cruel is it to force me into the arms of a man, 
whose face I have never seen!" But all remonstrance was vain^ 
and the pleadings of virtue and sentiment were construed into ob- 
stinacy and disobedience. However, as marriage, or the veil was 
arbitrarily presented to her election, she submitted at last to the 
former alternative. 

On the succeeding day, the ancient president was introduced to 
Adelaide. His face was deeply pitted with smallpox, his person 
deformed, and a sallow, shrivelled skin exhibited the difects of his 
past debaucheries; but all these imperfections were to be counter- 
balanced by tbe reputed possession of sixty thousand francs a year. 

They proceeded immediately to the church in the chateau, 
where she was led by this disgusting figure to the altar, and re- 
luctantly received the marriage sacrament. 

Poor young St Julien attended at the gate of the chateau, but 
as he wore a sword, he feared to go further, lest the dictates of jus- 
tice and the violence of his own feelings should tempt him to com- 
mit some outrage on the person of the unprincipled, unfeeling pre- 
sident. At length, he collected sufficient resolution to retire from 
the cruel scene; and shortly afterwards abandoned his country, and 
sought relief in the vicissitudes of travelling. 

Here then we find a union formed upon the sordid foundation of 
riches alone; but, says the maxim, "love will follow afterwards." 
No! the illfated Adelaide, having experienced the outrages of her 
husband's temper, and suffered from the depravity of his morals, 
was soon deprived of the solitary consolation arbing from his wealth 
(the statement of which had been artfully exaggerated) and at 
the same moment that he was threatened with a prison, she was 
compelled by his brutality to fly for shelter to that convent, from 
which she had reluctantly been taken but a few months before. 
The marriage, originating in avarice, terminated in guilt, misery 
and despair. 

Having reviewed the nuptial forms of foreign countries, we must 
now attend to our native constitutions; and mention, as the most re- 
markable, the ceremonies of the Quakers. 

The education of this sect is peculiarly happy in its distinction 
between excessive dissipation, and the total exclusion of intercourse 
between the sexes. The young men have all the privileges and 
enjoyments of female society, which are consistent with sentiment, 
honourable love, and friendship. However patient and taciturn 
the elder members of the meeting may be under religious and po- 
litical sufferings, their heartsick youths seldom languish long with- 
out effective exertions for relief. Success with the young lady is 
soon followed by an application to their respective parents; and if 
no wellgrounded objection to the character and situation of the 
parties csm be alleged, they are permitted to proceed to the first 
preparatory measure, which is termed "passing meeting." This 
ceremony consists in their appearance at a monthly meeting (when 
only the members of the society attend) and there making a short 
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«l^larfitio» of Amr nmtrMionuil Mtentiona. Ifte y^rhal m wiiHttt 
<i]ftprob«tioii of ibeir parents or g«iardiaB»Jft expect^ and then tke 
meeting appoints several iBeanlieFs of both sexet to ioquire iato^tlie^' 
eomiiict «mkt:haracter of the appUcaiits. Tbe feport of this com* 
nittee is to b« rendcfed at tbe aeoo&d tiiee of ^^aatiog meetietgr' 
wbick occurs within a month, when their nrntrunoniat intentions 
«pe agaiiy repeated. If no obstacle to the proposed union' has beea 
dkcovef>ed» an elcierlj friend of each sex is ehosen to superintend 
tbe ^subfte^pieQt ceremonies, and.oa any ensuing see^iaf^day^ appro- 
priaited to public worship (ibr this society never marry ^on the sab- 
ivtb^the marria^ may be concluded. 

When the day tor this purpose arrives, the bride and bridegroom 
•proceed -to the meeting, attended by their relatioDs ami friends. 
iFheyarejseated under the preacher's gallery (which is aeonspic«» 
««s part of the house) surtounded by the «eompany that attended 
them. Tawarda the closed the meeting, the young mail takes off* 
Ms hat> and fH^seoAing his right hand t» his fair friesd, they •bath 
•ise frsns theirseats^ On tfafs^-he repeals the -foUowing^ concise and 
solemn sentence.^ — *'I)^ the presence, of the Ahnigbty, aad before 
thisi assembly, I take my friend M. M. to be my wife; promising, 
through divine assistance, to be ^mte her a loving and faithful hus* 
band until death shall separate u^" The bride makes a similar 
declaration; .aJ)d it is 1)at justice to* observe^ that ho marriage pro- 
mises are better kept, notwithstanding the rational simplicity of 
the form in which they are made. 

A certificate of the marriage is then read aloud by t-he cJerk of 
the meeting, and aft^wards sigaed by the parties^ and as many of 
the congregation, s^ choose to bear. evidence upon tbe occasion. 
T[|e company bavipg returned to the bride's hame> the remainder 
of tbe day 14 passed in social cheerfulness, rather placid than ex* 
cessive; Goiiclu4ipg the ceremony with good order and delicacy. 
On tbe next day, the wife receives the congratulations of her inti^ 
mate friends io an. apartment above stairs, while tbe husband stays 
hek^w to salute bis acquaintance. 

To give dignity to tbe matcimoaiaj union, the iofxt\% of celebra. 
tion should be jbs public as possiblcf and surely the Uttle embarrass, 
exeats of a lady's delicacy ar^ am^y c^mpeasated by the privilege 
of selecting Ibe man she Wves ibr a companion in her journey 
through li^^ . 

Afiection, not duty, sbooid inspire every action; and man and 
wife should know but one comi^ioa happioes^-^HiDe oopimon inter- 
est— one conunon purse. 

, The trade of fbrtu^hvnting is almost confined to the old crowd- 
ed cities, while tbe tedious preliminasies of European cootracts, set- 
tlements of fortunes* etc* are Scarcely ttnderst<HMl bf Ute wkawhi- 
tious. Americans. 

Tbe heart^f the cisatlantic fair would revolt as much at the idea 
of bestowing her hand en ^ maa, to whom she could not intrust * 
die^are of her little fortune, as-i^t sufieriog attempts on ber4r«vn 
immaculate hom>ur. 

Nothing is more requisite to promote conjugal felicity than mutual 
cpnfidence; and every measure,, which tends to weaken or destroy 
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iliat palhdimi of domestic Kfe, shoiftU be favtmiirf^ avoidM. Me 
tkadow of ffuspkrion respecting the vroman's Tirtve or the nuHi's 
probity Rnd hoiMMir should be sufferod ko earist. 

After all, the best criterioo of what is right in couHship or Vk 
vediock, is the portion of bftppiness etijojed by the a^regate of 
married inhabitaots in any given country: and whoever atienpte to 
make a scale of this kind for the whole world, nust place Aiaersoa 
in a very elevated situation. Many young ladies, it is true, annex 
Ibe idea of sup^kitive felicity to the pageantry of romaoee, or the 
aplendour of pomp; but what is ail the spicy fragrance of Ceylon 
and Java to a mind afflicted with the (yranay of a lordly husband? 
or what the Instre of emeralds and rubies to female seiftibility, be- 
stovred on the bmte of Arracan, who is lord and master of her per- 
son? Women are always allowed the greatest privileges, where 
they are the most esteemed for their virtue; and therefore the cnl- 
4ivatk)n of those domestic qaaUties, which adorn the wife and the 
mother, should be a paramount object in female education: wkh 
these, a woman cannot fail to increase the happiness of a good b«^ 
band, and to reform the perversities of a bad one. 

L. 



LETTERS FROM A FATHER TO HIS SON AT COLLEGE. 

BV THE REV. DR BEASLEY. 

To the BdiUt ofihe North American Matgazine. 

Sm,-^The letters which were written some years ago, under the 
abovementioned title, as will readily be perceived by the intel- 
ligent reader, are entirely fictitious, and intended merely to render 
some service to the youth who matriculate into Olirseveral collies 
end universities. All the circumstances of the father, the son, and 
the family, together with every incident referred to, are introduced 
merely to aid the principal design. The great purpose of the wri- 
ter was, and is now, to communicate to our collegiate youth some 
directions in regard to their course of study, the £)oks they should 
peruse, their habits of application, their deportment in our institu- 
tions, both towards their professors and fellow students, and aB 
those topics which might supply them with the maxims and the 
motives to duty. With the same intent, which led to their compo- 
wtion by the author, during the period in which he presided over 
one of OUT seminaries of learning, they are now offered with little 
alteration, except in their dates, for insertion in your original and 
very able Magazine, sincerely hoping that they will be carefully 
perused, and their contents seriously weighed by our ingenuous 
youth, and that they may become instrumental in saving some 
from those vices and irregularities which mar their successes in 
college lift*, and perhaps embitter theh* renTembranCes afterwards, 
and in animating all to the cultivationof habits of industry, sobi-ie- 
ty, ambiticHi to excel, Kterary enthumsm, and every virtue wlricfa 
can adorn their early years. ' " 

I remain, my dear air, jOOQlC 
Very truly, your friend, 3 . 
F. B . 



.♦ 
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LETTER I. 

Mv. 15, 1688. 
Mr DEAR Son, — You cfmnot conceive the emotion which your 
late departure from home occasioned in the family. Having never 
left us before, with the prospect of so bnga separation, our feelings 
were excited beyond anything which we had anticipnted. Your 
mother, although she stifled her rising sentiments of tenderness awl 
regret, and endeavoured to preserve her mind in a state of tran- 
quillity and composure, yet, it was evident, amidst ail her efibrts at 
concealment, was overcome with parental solicitude, and her 
heart was deeply affected. Your sisters, less able to control their 
feelings, found relief only in tears^ Your little brothers, as yet 
taking nothing seriously to heart, soon resumed their sports, but 
still are frequent and anxious in their inquiries about you. For 
myself, I can truly say, that familiarized as I had become to your 
daily presence, and having so long made your youthful cares and 
occupations an object of attention and concern, and a part of my 
own cnjovment, your absence appeared to be a' serious bereave- 
ment. £very object, within doors and without, served to remind 
me of my privation, and along with the tenderest associations, to re- 
vive your image in my imagination. The library, in- which you 
had been accustomed to prepare your academical exercises, or in- 
dulge, at nnoments of leisure, in the perusal of the best authors; the 
nn, wbtefa now lies neglected in a corner, the fields in which, 
few purposes of manly exerciscyou pursued your game; your horse, 
who now seems to miss his youthful rider; the dog that accompa- 
nied you through the field; and the tree in front of the house, under 
whose cool and refreshing shade you were wont to repose, after the 
fatigues of the day; aM bring you to my remembrance, and renew 
every sentiment of paternal fondness. But whatever may be my 
painful regrets at parting from you, and the sadness, which in spite 
of my endeavours to repress it, will, at times, overspread my mind, 
I must strive to sustain this temporary loss with patience and re- 
signation. Your removal, although painful to us, will be of inesti- 
mable advantage to you, and under this impression, we must learn 
to submit to it, as to other unavoidable events, in the course of a 
wise and benignant providence. Nothing but a deep sense of duty 
to you, and a lively interest in your present and future welfare, could 
have induced your noother aod myself, thus to break in upon the 
peace of our hitherto hjippy family circle, and transfer the son of 
our fondest hopes to the authority and superintendence of others, 
and they strangers to us. Upon the numerous benefits resulting 
from a college education, and even its indispensable necessity 
to your future success and eminence in any of the learned pro- 
fessions, I need not now descant. It is sufficient that these be- 
nefits and this necessity are acknowledged by all, and the step we 
have taken, in this case, sanctioned by universal custom. We are 
fully apprised of all the delicacy of that new situation in which 

Iou will be placed, and the dangors to which you will be exposed, 
cannot but confess to you, that when these dangers present them- 
selves in formidable array before my fancy, and I behold my son, 
who departed from my door, arrayed in purity and innocence, a^ a 
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robe, and of spotless honour and probity, returning to his paternal 
roof vitiated by evil example, depraved in his nrK>ral principles and 
debased bj habits of vice, my heart trembles and misgives me, and 
my mind recoils from the picture. 1 know of no anguish more p^g^ 
imnt, than that winch such a reverse in all my hopes and prospecti^ 
in regard to you, wofdd occasion. M?iy my head be laid low ia 
the duBt before it be n»ade to sustain the torture of such a weight 
of sorrow! But, my dear son, let me distress nekber you nor my- 
self, by giving place, for a moment, to such gloomy appreheosioDS. 
I anticipate very diflferent results from the progress of your future 
life. The child of so much care, nurture* and admomtioD» and c€ 
so many fervent prayers to heaven by a pious motlier, cannot in- 
flict such deep and immedicable wounds in the hearts of those pa- 
rents, whose supreme anxiety has been to promote his welfare. I 
cannot but trust, that fortified as your mind has been, from the very 
6awn of reason, with religious and n>oral |>riiiciples, and nurtured 
in the habits of piety and virtue, you will be found, upon trial, 
proof against the seductions of vice, in whatever forms it may as- 
sault, or by how many blandishments soever it may aljure you. 
Whatever may be the issue, I will not relinquish ih^ hope, that, 
after having passed through your collegiate course, not only with- 
out reproach, but with distinguished reputation, I shall have the 
happiness to see you restored to your fanoily^at once enriched with 
the treasures of learning and adorned with every manly virtue. 
Under these delightful expectations, and with the most fervent 
wishes for your improvement in knowledge, manners and moral 
worth, I recommend you to the care of that great and good Being, 
whose watchful eye ever looks with solicitude over the interests of 
youth, and whose guardian band conducts tbem in the paths of ho- 
nour and rectitude. 

With the tenderest remembrance from the family, 
I remain. 

Your affectionate father. 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

Otir distant and scattering subscribers are requested to beaf in remembrance the 
terms our necessity imposes. All, who hare not paid, irill oblige us bjr tnnsmit- 
ting the sums they respectively owe without delay; and, as we henceforth enter on a 
new volume, the advance payment is desired. Pimctuality, as well as permanency, is 
as necessary to us as to the merchant. 

All business whatever, in every vUce^ where subscribers reside, must be done at 
the Office of Publication in Philaaelphia, for we bate abrogated all aoenqes. and 
hold ourselves immediately responsifcle for the entire business of the North Ame- 
rican Magazine. All letters must, in every case, be fost paid, or we shall tak« 
none from the office. Henceforth, no subscriber wirx be rbceivbo por a less psbiod 

THAN OVE VE,IR, AND THE PRICE, FIVE DOLLARS. IS TO BE PAID IN ADVANCfi, ON SCBSCOIP- 
TION. -» • 

AfX IMQCTRTES OR COMPLAINTS — ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS AND WITBDRAWAIJI MUST BE MAD« 

AT THE OPHCE OP PUBLICATION ; ofiid ivmtdiaU mtUntiim »iU he.atUkas been, paid, ia 
au or euner-^whick is more than we can say of any agents we have yet discovered. 
miu>case whatever can vye conseiU to erase a name until five dollars have been petrd 



for ike year, on wkUk iko poroons, wkomaf dosiro tke Mugaximt^s diseonlimutrux, have 
entered^ and no namo wU be erased from our catalogue wiUiX thefuU period of subscrip- 
tion has expired. 

Our correspondents and subscribers are informed that ther« is but oTie Editor of 
this work; and that aU the business, appertaining to the Magazine, is done by him. 
We shall enter into no partnership, literary, political or financial, with any one, at 
any time. All persons, tnerefore, commumcating with this office, will address the 
Editor of the North Amerieaa Magazine. 

LITERART PDUOOICAUI. 

Tbe Parthenon Magazinb, 64 pagesper month, is published at Schenectady, and 
conducted by the Undennraduates of Union Colleee. 

Thb Hbriccthbnean, 38 pages per month, is published at Hartford, and edited by 
(he students of Washington College. 

The Pearl ahd Lfperart Qaibtte, L C. Pray, jr. editor, is published every fort- 
night, in Hartford, Conn. 

The LrrRRART Cabinet, weekly quarto, is published at St Clairsville ; and The 
LrrmARY Rbgistsr at El3rria. Ohio. 

The Ljterart JoiniNAL, Albert G. Greene, Esq. editor, weekly quarto, is pub- 
lished in Providence, R. I. 

The Literabt iNQumER is published every week in Buffalo, N. Y. by W. Ter- 
render. 

La RsvtTfi Francaisb, monthly magarine, in French, is published in New York, 
by Hoskin A Snowden, 58 Wall street, at $5 per annum. 

The Amaranth, weekly quarto, 8 pages, is published in East Bridgewater, Mass. 
at tl, and edited by B. & Gf. H. Brown. 

T%e Voyage of Maga, — Thus far haVe we sailed, throu^ tempest and calm, upon 
the broad Ocean of Experiment; thus far, in the good ship Endetfvour, armed, if 
not deeply laden, have we adventured upon the fathomless deep, and met and tat- 
tled witn the foe. Ere the green shore faded — ere our ship unmoored — ay, ere her 
canvass and shrouds were uplifted, the black privateers of the smugglers and cor- 
sairs darkened the roadsteaa and discharged tneir volleys against us with insolent 
defiance. Even their blasphemies and obscenities infected our sense, so audacious- 
ly the piratical flotillas gathered aroimd our motionless barque. "Ram down the 
grapesnot! load the carronades to the muzzle! let's blow the rascal's ship to per- 
dition, or heHl drive us from the fair field, on which we have trampled and phmder- 
ed so long with impunity!" But the good ship Endeavour wa^ prepared fbf 
strife though not for night, and the rotten privateers of the pirates were overloaded 
with old iron guns; therefore, ere the smoke dispersed from the hinnon) of their 
. wrath, the master of the moored ship s^snt back a salutation which shattered and 
dispersed the corsair fieetj, and despatched full half the smugglers to the coral 
groves. Then up rose the sails and the anchors; the helmsman looked aloft smd 
around; the joyous breeze sung paeans among the canvass and cordage; and on 
went the gallant ship, amid music and triumph, over the sunlit waters that kiss our 
magnificent Fatherland. During eighteen months, has she swept before the breeze 
of Public Opinion on her vo3rage to the continent of Independence. She has touch- 
ed at no port to repair or revictual, for shallops innumeranle have brought in stores 
from the prolific coast. She has paid no tribute to illegal Custom or selfish Ambi-^ 
tion, but contemplated, as she pa^ed, the whole rlonous confederacy of Republics 
as one great, inmvisible Nation of Freeborn Brethren. Many a time and oft, hava 
her cannon thundered forth against the vagabonds and banditti, that infest our coasts, 
but never has she failed — ^never will she fail — to salute the Starr*d Banner of the 
Republic, wherever it floats, with the love and admiration of a reverent and grate- 
ful son. 

Sail on! sail on o'er the dark blue sea! 

But our home, Fatherland! is ever with thee! 

The Due d'Orleans, Dauphin and Cochon de lait of Fran<?e; Miss MartineaUj 
the political economis^, Sheridan Knowles, the actor and dramatist; with a multi- 
tude of other speculators and talkative tourists; are about to confer upon our demo- 
cracies the honours of their residence, their criticisms, and their livelihood. 

English Happiness. — ^John Metcalf, a distressed looking object, in womout sailor's 
clothes, was brought before the sitting magistrate, at Union Hall, London, when a 
policeman stated that on the prece^h^ evening while on dut^ ih Dover street, 
ne saw the defendant carrying a largepracard, on which was written in large cha- 
racters the undermentioned appeal to the benevolent. The placard was headed, 
written backwards, "A Painter out of Employ." It then went on thiKPOQIc 
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"Wliil9( Aliens wUh AogB And OMmkm majr scMrets 

The belles and beaax ihat on the fiwrpath wmlk, 
A wretch like me mast not his state express 

Of wanton labour with a bit of chalk. 
Shamefnl penrersion! now grown old and poor, 

That poueemen, at their capricioas will, 
May dra^ lae hence to pass a month or more, 

In 'da ranee vile/ upon the treading mill. 
Britons! full fifteen rears I struggled hard 

With foes by land, and storms upon the sea: 
View my sad state, how ample my reward — 

Perverted justice, rags, and poverty!" 

Underneath the above poetical effusion, which the defendant said was his ^wb 
eomposition, were the words, "A Freeborn KngliHhman, the admiration of the 
world; the envy of surrounding nations." 

The truth of this severe satire must have galled the London magistrates, for the 
poor poet, once a captain's clerk, was imprisoned for fourteen dajrs! Glorious Bri- 



ne Irish Agitator. — The Americans have sympathized with the sofferincs of 
the Irish people, and applauded, oAen, the revolutionary designs of their cham- 
pion, O'Connell. Their reward has been, as usual, ingratitude and abase. Duriag 
the maniac Garrison's visit to England, a meeting of abolitionists was called, at 
which the Hibernian revolutionist uttered the subsequent harangue. Let us hear 
no more of the great and ^ood O'Coimell. He has calumniated, without motive, 
many of the noblest men m our confederacy; for such we hold to be thousands of 
our southern slaveholders; he has allied himself with vagabond xlisorganixers and 
felonious inceadiaries. 

He says: — 

''I will not go to America. I have often longed to go there, in reality; but so 
long as it is tarnished by slavery, I will not pollute my foot by trading on itsshores. 
(Cheers.) In the course of my parliamentary duty, a few dajrs ago, I had to ar- 
raini the conduct of the Despot of the North, for his cnielty to the men, women, 
and children of Poland: and i spoke of him with the execration he merits. But I 
confess, that although I hate him with as much hatred as one christian man can 
hate another human being, namely: I detest his actions with abhorrence, unutterable 
and indescribable, yet there is a climax in my hatred. I would adopt the language 
of the poet, btu reverse the imagery, and say 

'In the deepest hell there is a depth still more profound,' 

and that is to be foun^ in the conduct of the American slaveowners. (Cheers.) 
7^ are the basest of the base: the most execrable of the execrable. I thank God that 
upon the wings of the press, the voice of so humble an individual as myself will 
pass against tne western breeze — that it will reach the rivers, the lakes, tne moun- 
tains, and the glens of America — and that the friends of liberty there will sympa> 
thize with me, and rejoice that I here tear down the image of liberty from tne re- 
creant land of America, and condemn her as the vilest of hypocrite s t k f greatest of 
iiori. "*-(Loud and continued cheering.) 

Again— 

'"There is a lie stamped on the Constitution of the United States." 

And again — 

''Shame be upon America! eternal shame be upon her escutcheon!" (Load 
Cheers.) 

And again— 

"They must not think they can boast uf their republican institutions — ^that they 
can talk of their strength and their glory. Unless they abolish slavery, they must 
write themselves down liars, or call a general convention of the States, and blot 
out the first sentence of their Declaration of Independence, and write in its plaee, 
^lAberty in America means the power to jLog slaves^ and to work them for nothing,* " 
(Loud applause.) 

JTashion in the Dark Ages. 
What could exhibit a more fantastical appearance than an English beau of ^le 
fourteenth century! He wore long pointea shoes, fastened to his knees by gold or 
silv^er chains; hose of one colour on one leg, and of another colour on the other; 
^ort breeches, which did not reach to ihclSiddle of his thighs, and disclosed the 
shape of all the parts included in them; a cdat, one half white, and the other half 
^iSiSnA «**' * longbewrd; a silk hood, buttoned under his chin, embroidered with 
groieoque ngurts of animals, dancing men, etc. and sometimes ornamented with' 
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gM, silver, and precious stones. This dress was the Tery top of ffiv mode, ib the 
reign of Edward the Third. 

The dress of the gay and fashionable ladies, who fre^ented the public diver- 
sions of \hos€ tim€«, was not more decent and becoming. It is thus described by 
Knygbton , 1348. '*These tournaments are attended by many ladies of the first rant 
a»d greatest beauty, but not always of the most untainted reputation. These ladies . 
are dressed in partycoloured tunicks, one half being of one colour, and the other 
half of another. Their lirripipes or tippets are Very short; their caps remarkably 
little, and wn^pt about their heads with cords; their girdles and pouches are orna- 
mented with gold and silver, and they wear short swords, called daggers, before 
them; they are mounted on the finest horses, with the richest furniture. Thus 
equipped, th^ ride from place to place, in quest of tournaments, by which they 
dissipate their fortunes, and ruin their reputation." The headdresses of the ladies 
underwent many changes in the course of this period. They were sometimes 
enormously high, rising almost three feet above the head, in the shape of sugar- 
loaves, witk streamers of fine silk flowing from the top of them to the ground. 

The Cardinals.^Bisho^ England, in his replies to the conclusioiis of Willis, 
thus describes the nature of the Papal Constitution, and the character of its officers. 
Ha writes with knowledge, eloquence and dignity; and his letters, at large, deserve 
the considerate perusal of eveiy disjmssionate Protestant, who reveres every form 
of Christianity too profoundly to revile the ritual of any professor, however ration- 
ally it may be believed that his church has deviated from the holy principles incul- 
cated by the Saviour o( the world, in his sermon on the Mount. 

'<If there be something of aristocracy in its composition, it is perhaps that spe- 
cies of which even a republic mi^^ht to some extent approve. No one is admitted 
by descent, by hereditary claim; if dignity is conferred, it is only upon the indi- 
vidual, and for his personal merits. It is open for the son of the peasant equally 
as for the son of tne prince. If the Dorias, the Pamphilis, the Justinianis, the 
Mattheis, the Albanis, and such like be found upon the nst, the Micaris, the Salas, 
and others raised by their own merits from the humblest rank, are also high upon 
it.' If the antiquarian, the painter, the poet, or the sculptor, were asked who are 
their best protectors, they will tell you Fescn, Gktleffi and Weld: the philosopher 
will claim Zorla. The memoirs of the venerable Paca, the dean of the sacred 
college, will exhibit the tact of the statesman, the erudition of the scholar, the snf- 
ierings of the mart]rr, and the fidelity of patriotic heroism. Lambruscnini and 
^inola stand deservedly respected fof their correct diplomacy. Bemetti is looked 
upon as worthy of the mantle of Consalvi, which has fallen upon his shoulders. 
Pedicini and Odescakhi are the enli^tened patrons and patterns of elevated piety 
and the regularity of discipline. The principle of their elevation, then, is that 
which the present emperor of Austria expressed, when he had the son of a book- 
binder placed in the archiepiscopal see of Vienna, and created a Prince of the 
Empire. '*I cannot raise a Prince to be an Apostle, but I can make an Apostle a 
Prince." If the splendour and richness of the Carainals' appearance in public be 
great, numbers ofthem have inherited the means by which tnat exhibition is sus- 
tained, and refuse to accept from the public purse the allowance which is appro- 
priated for its support; others would, in any state of society, have by their merits 
obtained a similar rank; others in the midst of this external show follow, in their 
private life, the poverty and mortification which they vowed as members of the 
strictest orders or religion; and if they ride in splendid carriages in Rome, for the 
purpose of conforming to the etiquette which is so essential, they have traversed 
Italy on foot with only their breviaries in their hands, making its churches resound 
witn the eloquence which converted the sinner, and encours^fed the saint. Their 
oceupations today are even more laborious -than thev were then: they and their 
bre^ren are overwhelmed with business; their desks are covered with docu- 
ments of importance in all the languages of the earth; in the examination of these 
they may be fotmd before day breaks, and long after it has closed. And if they go 
out, in state, to their assemblies, or to the great ceremonials of the church, it is Init 
in obedienee to laws which have for their object, not the gratification of vanity, but 
the despatch of business, and the preservation of discipline." 

Heroes and Bomicides. 
The same fiendish s3rstem of extenninatien, which hasr so long prevailed with us, 
has recently been directed against the abori^jines of Buenos Ayres. The nations 
bo^ of North and South America are hoarding up a harvest of direfid retribution. 
An expedition under the command of Greneral Rosas has been despatched to ex- 
tirpate the comparatively few Indians who still linger within the boundaries of the 
republic of Buenos Ayres. He has succeeded in nis cruel mission, and not the 

least vestige of Indians is now to be found from the Camp as far as the Cp"""*" 

The result of the campaign has beea:- ^'9' '^^^ ^v ^ "^ 
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OkriitiaB capdves r e ca urured firom tke IiMliaiif , 348 

Indiaas killed in the dinerent encounters since the opemsg of the cmm- 

paign, amoimt to more than 1000 • 

Those who have perfehed from hunger, inehidiiig ehiMran, about 1000 

Indian prisoners of both sexes, 1900 

— — OjTiro!! 

In consideration of these meritmioms senrices a propodtioB had been made in the 
House of Representatives of the Province to cede to General Rosas and his bein, 
in perpetuity, the island of Choulechel, on the Rio Nigro of Patagonia. 

This is the reward of a homicide! what a glorious hero is General Rosas! 

Wimes. — Though this is the age of tempemnce, we shall not, we imst, be beM 
ooe of the infidel and profane, who wo«ld rather ^hout a baccbaftal at midnight, 
than sing "O Fons Blandusiae" in the morning, because we extract tbe ibllo^nBg 
^esoription of the situation and culture of those wines, which some of iIm 

fiaours of our goodly realm yet love to sip and eulogize. The article was writMfe 
y a correspondent of the Albany Gazette, which is conducted with much taste and 
jvdgCfiefit by Mr Van Schaick. 

Fttnck ll't«<«.— France is emphatically a "vine covered" coua^. AccardiDg 

•40 Chaptal, the quantity of land occupied by vines in 1606, was within a (ractioA SC 

four millions of acres, and the ave lage quaotiiy of wine produced in theprccediiiR 

five years was 938 millions of gallons. Of this quantity, about a sixth is ounsumed 

in dtstitlation. The value of the whole is estimated at 82 millions sterbng. 

The product of the ancient province of Champagne is among the most iamovs. 
The wine called by that name is a frothing liquor—subjected to an imperfect fei^ 
mentation, and containing a quantity of carbonic acid ^as, that has been generated 
during the insensible fermentation in bottle, and is disengaged on reneving the 
pressure by which it was retained in solution. 

It must be remembered, however, that the briskest wines are not ah^ya thebest. 
ThcT are, of course, the most defective in vinous quality, and the small quaadiy 
ef alcohol which they c6ntain immediately escapes from the froth as it rises os 
the surface, carrying with it the aroma, and Jeaving the liquor that remains in the 
glass nearly vaf}id. We are thus particular, in order to show that it is not alcohol 
alone that mtoxicates. The carbonic acid gas in a g^ss of soda water — an article 
not yet forbidden — is occasionally as exciting as that in one of Champagne. 

It will be understood why the still, or creaming, or sH^htiy sparkling Champagse 
wines, {d^mimouiseux) are mote highly valued and bimg higher prices, tkaji the 
foil ftuthing {grandmausitua^) By icing these wines before tnerare used, the tea- 
dency to effervesce is ia some degree repressed, or only allowca ta operate to suck 
an extent as may be compatible with the more perfect flavour desired in them. 

Among the wnite wines oTChampagne, the nrst rank is usually assigned to that 
of Sillery, under which name is comprehended the produce of several vineymrda, 
situated on the hills that separate tl^e Ma^ne fh)m the Vesle, and belongit^ for- 
merly to the Morauis of Sillery. Jt is of a light amber colour, and a flavour simi- 
lar to that of the first growths of the Rhine. It is well fermented, and- of coujim a 
still liquor. 

Red and white wines of fine quality a*e obtained from the vineyards on tbetarics 
of the Mame. The soil is composed of a loose marl, resting on beds cv chalk, 
and in some places mixed with 4ints. All the hfsi vines in the territory are dd» 
btrt pruned carefullr every year and trained Tery low, seldom rising more tha& 
eighteen inches, and planted about the same distance asunder. 

For the maniifacture of the white Champa^e wines, black gr^MS are now ge- 
nerally ined. They ripen nsore easily, and resist the frosts and rains better. Tnepr 
are picked with the greatest care, and gathered in the morning, when the dew m 
M ifpon them. They are then subjected to a rapid pressure, of ahem an War. 
ne wine obtained from the first operation is called Vif^ VEHU, and is always 
kept apart from the xest. The Hqnor obtained by successive pressikga is ooUeeted 
in vats and puncheons, and allowed to undergo a brisk fermentation ror some time. 
It is then racked and nned with isinglass. After some BKmths, if is pat into bot- 
tles, where fermentation also occurs, and occasions -some loss of glass; but after \km 
first year, this seldom happens. A sediment, however, generally forms on the 
lower side of the bottle; and when tbe wine is intended for exportation, it is either 
put into f^'esh bottles, or the sediment being allowed to setlle in tlK B«ck> it is forced 
out on drawing the cork. These operations, and the loss by them, sakiem less tlMa 
twenty per cent., of course, increase the price. Sillery is kept in wood from one to 
three years before it is bottled. 

t^ink Champagne is produced by allowing the fermentation to commenee before 
the grapes are subjected to the press, (being only slightly trodden) aad thus caoa- 
ing a solution of the colouring matter. It is in no respect superiar to the others, 
and Bometii^ps an imitation is manufactured by adding a liquor nsade from eldei- 
berries and cream of tartar. 
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The growths of the province of Bargundy excel most others in their produce. Ia 
riehnest of flavour ana perfume, they unquestionably rank as the first in the world, 
^ and it was not without reason, that the Dnkes of Burgundy, in former times, were 
* designated as the princes des hons irins. The soils, on which these valuable vines 
are grown, are of a light black or red loam, mixed with calcaieons matter. The 
variety in quality among Burjg^dy Wines is owing to the care taken in their cul- 
tivation, and in tne fermentation or the juice. 

The vines are planted in trenches, and trained on poles to the height of 30 or 40 
inches. In the best vineyards, they are extremely old. The grapes are freed from 
the stalks, but are seldom trodden, before they are introduced into the vat. As the 
chief excellence of these wines is owing to the fulness of their flavour and perfume, 
it is c^v:ious that the fermentation should be conducted with a view to the most 
complete preservation of the aroma. Hence the lighter wines are allowed to re- 
main in the vat only from twenty to thiny hours; but this fermentation is sufficient 
to decompose nearly the whole of the saccharine principle of the must, and theso 
wines are accordingly fit for drinking in the second or third year of the vintage. 
However, as they sail contain a quantity of uncombined extractive matter, they 
are very liable to spoil, especially when exported on the lees. Indeed, none of the 
iiier Burgundy wines wiO bear removal, except in buttle, and even then, they are 
apt to contract a bitter taste, or turn sour, unless they are kept with the greatest 
care. 

But little of the first quality of Burgundy wines ever leave France. Of the red 
wines, the Romance Conti is grown in very small quantity on a spot which ia only 
six and a half English acres in extent. The Clos Yougeot 1ms now degenerated 
in character; but some years since, when owned by Yooston and Ravel of Paris, 
they exported them only in bottle. In favourable years, the prodoce is about three 
hundred hogsheads. 

Chambertin is made at a vinejrard of that name, and famishes about one him- 
dr^ and fifty Duncheons. Louis XIY . is said to have been partial to this growth, 
and it was a nivoiirite wine of Napc^eon. 

Hk famous vineyards of the hermitage are on a granite hill, behind the town of 
Tain, on the leA bank of the Rhone. They have a lovely exposure to the south, 
and tne summit of the hill is surrounded by the ruins of a hermitage. The grapes 

Sow without stakes, and are pnmed about eighteen inches from the groimd. All 
e grapes are small. The annual produce amounts to seventeen hundred hogs- 
heads. 

The fermentation is continued for three or four days, and af\er the crust has sub' 
sided, the treading is sometimes repeated in the vat, and the fermentation is again 
allowed to continue five or sir dajrs. The vats are large, some of them containing 
88 much as eighty or one hundred hogsheads. Owing to the long fermentaiioB, 
the warmth of the climate, and the quantity of the liquor, they often lose part of 
their aroma. 

The choicest Muscadine wines are grown on the coast of the Mediterranean. 
The beat is obtained from the vine3rard of Rivaltes, near Perpinian; when suffi- 
ciently old, it is of a bright golden colour, and has an oil^ smoKHnness, a fragrant 
aroma, and a delicate flavour of the quince. The quantity produced does not ex- 
ceed two hundred hogsheads. 

The Medoc wine district is about thirteen letfues to the north of Bordeaux. 
Here am grown the Lafitte and Latour. Chateau Margaux and Rauna. The soils 
are generally red sand or gravel, mixed with cakareous loam. In sood years, the 
Lafitte district yields 600 hogsheads; but the average produce of all these territories 
is estimated at 56 millions of gallons, of which one-sixth is converted into brandy. 
Great care is taken in picking the grapes, and, of course, they are seldom gathered 
UBtil they have become overripe. 

The red wines of the Bordelais are often d^et&red for particular markets. To 
every'hocshead of Bordeaux, three or four gallons oi Alicant, half a gaUon of Stua. 
wine, ana sooMtimes a snail quantity of Hermitage are added. The mixture im- 
dergoes a small degree of fermentation, and when the whole is aofficiently fretted, 
it is exported under the name of Claret 

Lafitte and Chateau MsTgrnax sell even in Bordeaux at six francs a bottle. The 
. first is characterized by it9sUlnr softness on the palate, and its channing perfivne, 
• which partakes of the nature of the vi<^t and raspberry. 

Of the white wines of this province, the Sauterne is the most famous. The Via 
de Qrave is alsa from this district. 

Madeira Wine. — The Island of Madeira is said to have been stocked with plants 
brought directly from Caadia, by order of Prince Henry, under whose auspices the 
first colony of the Portuguese was established there in 1491. The mildness of the 
climate, and the volcanic soils with which the island aboimds, were so favourable 
to their growth, that in 1455, the manufacture of wine was already commenced, 
from grapes whose beauty and size commanded the admiration «f the traveller. Z 

The best vineyards are found on the south side, which is least expiied to cold 
VOL. 111. — na zviii. e 
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winds and fogs from the sea. The soil is generally composed of j>«aiee stone 
mixed with a portion of clay, sand and marl--«nd as m Qennany, it is often neces- 
sary to form terraces, in order to present the soil from being washed aiway from 
the acclivities^ 

The grapes are propagated by quicksets or cuttings and planted in rows, the 
ground being trenched sufficiently deep to allow the roots to penetrate into the sob- 
stratimi of volcanic ashes. Some are left without support, and kq[>t low by fre- 
quent pruning others are trained on square frames from twenty to thirty inches 
high; while others again are disposed on a sloping lattice work, formed of canes, 
and supported by poles, the tallest of which rise about seren feet from the ground. 
In January or Feoruaiy, the vines are pruned, and the first dressing is given: in 
April or May, the;^ are in Aower. and by the first week in September, the fruit is 
generally ripe. It is very carefully picked — ^all unripe and damaged clusters being 
set apart for the manufacture of an inferior unite. The grapes are tread in a 
trou^n, and the juice thus obtained is called vinko dajlor. The bruised grapes are 
again taken and subjected to the acti<m of a press, which gives the second quality 
of must. On account of the mountainous nature of the countr]r, the grapes are 
sometimes pressed in one place, and fermented in another, to which they are con- 
veyed on men's becks, either in goats' skins or small barrela. By the first or second 
week in November, the wine is expected to be clear. 

The celebrated Malmsey wine is also grown on certain rocky groimds, (in this 
Bland) exposed to the full tnflnence of the sun's rays. As the grapes from which 
it is procured require to be overripe, or partially shrivelled, they are allowed to 
hang about a month later than those used m the manufacture of dry wines. 

The ^n^apes most prefsrred in the Island, are thtMalvazia and the Sercial, 
They will only succeed in particular spots. The Sercial is very dxy and austere, 
when neWj but becomes thoroughly mellowed by age. It then has a rich aromatic 
iavour quite peculiar to its^and coiiri>ines all tne requisites of a perfect wine. 
The quanti^ of Sercial produced does not exceed forty or fifhr pipes in the year. 

Most of tne red grapes are consumed in the manufacture of'^white wines, oat a 
portion of them are converted into Hnta or red wine. H 

Some twenty or thirty years since, Barrow, the traveller, estimatedthe quantity 
of Madeira annually exported from the Island at fifteen thousand pipes. 

The wines receive an addition of brandy previous to exportation. The effect of 
this is injurious to the flavour of the better kinds, but it is supposed necessary to 
enable them to bear the high temperature to which they are exposed. The demand 
for Madeira in America, to which it was at first alone exported,^ led to a knowledge 
of the benefit derived by removal to a warm climate. It does not however follow, 
that because Madeira wine has been on a voyage to the East or West Indies, 
therefore, it is better. Many of the cargoes sent to the East Indies, are purdiased 
on speculaticm and on long credit, or in barter for goods. Hence the best growths 
are not alwavs furnished, and the wine in question is sometimes contemptuously 
•distinguished in the London market, by the name of truck, or barter Madeira. 

Exposure to heat in regulated rooms, or under the roof of a house in summer an- 
swers most of the advantages obtained from a voyage. 

When k^ eight or ten years in wood, and afterwards allowed to mellow nearly 
twice that time in the bottle, Madeira wines acquire "that agreeable onngency, 
that bitter sweetness, which was so highhr prized in the choicest wines efanUquiQr, 
emitting great strength and richness of flavour, with bh exceedingly fhigrant and 
difiusible aroma. The nutty taste, which is often very marked, is not communi- 
cated, as some have imagined, by means of bitter almonds, but is inherent in the 
wine." 

Mfdem mus^ations of Mosaic Laws. — A Mr. Whitlaw, who better comprehends 
the subject which he professes to discuss and elucidate than most of the itinerant 
dedaimers and mountebank mercenaries that infest the patient community, luis, 
recentlVj delivered .some lectures in a sister city cm the causes of disease, and sanc- 
tioned his assertions bv appealing to those holylaws which ought to have been— 
but were not— the guiae of^the Jews under the Theocracy. Heal^ can be to none 
a thing of indifference; the hodman or the scavenger is happier with it than the 
cononeror of kingdoms or the monarch of millions without it. We have condens- 
ed, therefore^ a few of lus remarks by omitting irrelevant matter, and subjoin them 
for the benefit of all valetudinarians^and holiday feasters. 

"During the last twenty years of mylife^ I have wandered much about the world, 
and studied diseases from actual observation amcmg various nations and in differ- 
ent climates; and from long experience, and that knowledge of natural things 
which study and the conversation ot great men have given me, I have beoi induc- 
ed to believe that the greater part of our bodily disease is brought on by inqprc^r 
food. This opinion has been more strongly ^confirmed by my daily experience in 
the treatment of those diseases to which the people of England are peculiarly sub- 
ject: SUCH m indigestion, scrofulA, consumpuon, leprosy, cancer, bronchitis, tk do- 
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loBVeuXjiierroiis complaints, insanity, ete. These disorders are makinfi: fearAil 
and rapid strides; so much so, that not a single family may now be considered ex- 
empt from their ravages. 

**Ta enter into a nunnte description of the phjrsical evDs caused by each biblical 
prohibition, would far exce^ the limits of two lectures. I will barely glance at 
the most prominent effects. In the 7th chapter of Leviticus, 23d yerse^ speaking 
to the children of Israel, it is said, '*Ye shall eat no aianner of fat or ox, or of 
sheep, or of igoat." If you look into your dictionaries, you will ind that obesity, or 
morbid fiitne^s, is a disease contraiy to health. The long catalogue of evils, such 
as cancer, pfethora, liver complaints, a diminution of muscular power, with numy 
other diseases too numerous to mention, and frequently apoplexv^nds their mortal 
career. I have never, as yet, met with a caae of cancer, that tne patient was not 
fond of fat meat and butter— as butter made where the cattle have been pasturing 
on poisonous weeds is far worse than the fat of meats. Nurses nuiking use of suck 
batter in sauce, or with tea, the seeds of disease are sown in the cradle, and the 
fountam of life poisoned'at its source. 

"Butter is an article in very general use throughout the whole of Europe, and 
considered as a wholesome and nutritious substance; so much so, that few persons 
will admit it can be injurious to health, eaten in any quantity, or that its quality, 
however deteriorated, can give rise to severe disease. But experience has led me 
to form a very different estimate of its effects on the animal economy: though it 
does not produce effects that are immediately apparent, it lays the foundation of 
stomach complaints of the greatest obstinacy. Its use is also apt to give rise to 
diseases of the skin very difficult to cure. Persons labouring under stomach com- 
plaints should not use much butter, especially when heated, as in buttered toast, 
muffins, etc.; and those subject to inflammatory and gouty afieetions, should be 
sparing of the use of butter in all its forms. It is a bad part of the management of 
children to pamper their palates hjr frequently indulging them with batter, as it is 
apt to give rise to a gross and unhealthy habit of body, characterized by the fre- 
quent impea ranees of boils and other sores, or eruptions on the head, and other 
pwris otuie skin. Its inordinate use also occasions too great fulness of the system; 
and in the numerous nervous and infiammatory diseases of children, it is the high 
fed and plump children thiA are most fVeouently (he severest sufferers. Leviticus, 
7th chap. 9th verse. "Moreover, ye shall eat no manner of blood, whether it be of 
fowl or of beast, in any of your dwellings." The use of blood, more especially 
when the animal ha.s been fed on poisonous substances, aggravates cancer, and, in 
all cases of acute inflammation, it is ^ther caused or aggravated by the use of 
blood: as touching all carnivorous animals and birds of prey, it produces similar 
efiects. Various nshes are prohibited in Scripture. In different parts of the torrid 
zone, where I have travelled, the inhabitants put into the fish's mouth a piece of 
silver, an hour or two before it was cooked; if it turned black, or of a brownish co- 
lour, the fish was not eaten, being rank poison. At best, they frequently bring out 
leprosy and other cutaneous diseases. As for the hog, it produces the Lepro Vul- 
garis, or common leprosy of the Jews, which is sproiding to a fearfUl extent over 
a gr^ part of the habitable g]<^, —-particularly in the Portugese Islands, where 
much illfed pork is made use of, and around most of the cities in England and 
America, where so much measly pork is eaten. It would be a wise regulation if 
the governments of both countries were to adopt the plan followed in Peru. The 
people were so dreadfully troubled with leprosy, which it was discovered proceeded 
from badly fed pork, that a law was enacted — a law that compelled the inhabitants 
to give up the pigs before being killed, that they m^ht be properly fed, and their 
bodies purified, and such as had the leprosy were destroyed, i was informed by 
the Spanish Ambassador in London, that since those salutary regulations had been 
so strictly enforced, leprosy had nearly disappeared from the country. There * 
is no case of leprosy from the Lepro Vulgaris of the Jews down to the black le- 
prosy, and Elephantiasis, that I have not completely cured by my bath and medi- 
ciU treatment. Deut. chap. 22. 9th v. "Thou shalt not sow thy vineyard with divers 
seeds, lest the fruit of thy seed, which thou hast sown, and the fVuit of thy viueykrd 
be defiled." On that smgle prohibition, nearly the whole of the laws of life and 
health depend. Few people are aware that the different natural orders will de- 
stroy one another, being composed of different elements; that the constitution of 
the conqueror becomes defilea thereby, in many instances, by absorbing the juices 
of its victim, which are adverse to its nature. Many of the farmers in the United 
States have inquired of me this summer the reason why so many of their fields 
were running into chess or spurious grain. They were not aware that lye and 
wheat, flowering together, will produce a spurious grain. Any sort of grain, when 
continued too long on the same soil, wiU degenerate; hence the importance of 
keeping up an interchange with forei^ countries, for seed. The next prohibition 
is in the ^ad chapter, where manure is prohibited from lying on the surfhce of the 
earth, from the neglect of which, most of the evils that are afflicting Europe and 
America^ maybe traced, as it generates myriads of poisonous insects, whose nature 
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is in putrid filth, and alap fosters all manner of acrid and conosiYe §imoAoQB 
piams, and gives eren good grapes a most unhealthy quality by imbibing their acid 
and unhealthy juices. 

''The ctfrses mentioned in 37th chapter of Deuteronomy, would not have taken 
plaee had they mot broken the law. The curses contained in thai chapter must, 
to every reflecting mind, appear to be operating in almost every eonntry on the 
globe» e^>ecially England and America; the 18th verse is truly applicable to both 
countries, "Cursed shall be the fruit of thy body, and the fruit of thv land, the in- 
crease of thy kine, and the flocks of thy sheep." The firuit of the land has been 
much diseased by insects and the wet, in the byzone periods of the country. A 

Seal mortality took place in the western part of New York, Vermont, and among 
e American army m 181I-'ia, from the use of the urgot, or spuned rye, when 
made into bread. Verse d;kl, "The Lord shall smite thee with a consumption, and 
with a fever, and with an inflammation, and with an extreme burning, and with 
the sword, and with blasting, and with mildew, and they shall porsue thee until 
thonjperish." 

**The highly noxious, acid, and acrid principle contained in putrefactive matter 
enters rapidly into the composition of grasses and poisonous v^^etaUes; and when 
eaten by the stock, particularly milk cows, renders the mUk highly obnoxious; it 
afeets.tne animals with consumption of the lungs; a very prevalent disorder in the 
eastern states; and when their meat is made use of by the inhabitants, it is sure to 
afiect them with the same disorder, if eaten to any extent, and lays the foundation 
of fever and inflammation-^he extreme burning, (erysipelas,) which probably will 
be prevalent in the eastern states this season. The cause of erysipelas, particulari/ 
among children, is owinz to the milk and butter of cattle, where the herbage is 
short; or in dry weather tne cattle are forced to go into the swamps and wet places, 
where the plants are highly acrid and corrosive in their nature— such situatiais 
ought not to exist, as by draining, limi^, and sowing them with proper herbage, 
many valuable lives would be saved. The insect, that is the cause ofthe mildew, 
is generated in the farmyard and dungheap^ the insect stings the capillary vessels 
ofthe straw, lets the J^ce run out, where it deposits its eggs— the grain that wis 
dependant on that vessel for its nourishment, becomes blasted, and sometimes half 
the grain on an ear becomes blasted, and those that do arrive to a partial matarity, 
are very unheahhy. We ought to be thankful to Divine Omnipotence for sending 
thunder and lightning to destroy them. Verse 23d, "And the heaven that is over 
thy head shall he brass, and the earth that is under thee shall be iron.'' No tnch 
•' judgments would take plaee, if a good system^ of agriculture was pursued." 

Mrs Drake,^The reputation which this lady has long enjoyed among the gene* 
rous and enthusiastic people of the West — the cordial, ardent and profound attach- 
ments which she has inspired— and the panegyrics of our critical friends on her 
perfonnances during her present theatrical tour — had excited our curiosity to wit- 
ness her personations of tne same characters which have conferred on Miss Kern- 
ble so much fame and emolument "She is certainly a clever woman, and possesses 
tragic powers of a suj^rior order," says the Albion. The Mirror, less concise, as- 
signs her a very lofty station. 

"The critics have awarded high and welldeserved praise to the perfonnances of 
this lady. She is a fine actress, and an ornament to the American staee. During 
her recent engagement at the Park theatre, we had aji opportunity of seeing her 
only in two characters. The first of these, Adelgitha, she sustaiiied in a manner 
that surprised and delighted us. Her person is noble and commanding, and btf 
enunciation unusually clear and impressive. She particularly excels when wo- 
manly dignity is to be sustained, energy of purpose expressed, or convulsive pas- 
• sion depicted. The other part in which we had the pleasure of steeing her, was that 
of Julia in the HunchbaclL This brought her into striking contrast with the most 
extraordinary and singularly gifted female of the age, and one whose unrivalled 
powers have made that character exclusively her own; yet Mrs Drake acmiitted 
nerself with much ability,, and many of her points were marked and original. We 
vere especially struck with her manner of requesting Clifibrd to beseated when he 
first appears before her in the humble capacity of secretary to the £arl of Roch- 
dale." 

The high respect and admiration here manifested for a virtuous woman, an ex- 
emplary mother, and most accomplished actress, we are happy to confirm. We 
had seen Miss Kemble enact Bianca, in Fazio, twice; but, with all her powers and 
fascinations, never did her thrilling voice enter the depths of the heart with such 
overwhelming pathos as that which accompanies the wailing tones of Mrs Drake. 
Here, as in New York, she was not onlv unsupported by the principal appariiars 
in the tragedy, but, with the exceptions' of Mr Dufiy's rq)resenta{ion, tin ^ '^ 
<w*j *nd Pickering's, in the trial scene, her performance was annoyed and im- 
peded at every *tep. But, notwithstanding thus seldom, indeed, have we been so 
delighted ana absorbed by any theatrical portraiture of passion. Tlw sUSM^b^ 
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wamiftgl ajid agonies of the jealous and devoted woman when Fazio leaves her 
for Ambella; the awfnl conflict of the withered heart and bewildered brain when 
she denounces her husband before the duke; her appeal to the repelling lord of the 
court, and to the abandoned, ironheartcd courtezan, who had ruined aU: her la- 
mentations over her children, and the picture she gave of what might be their des- 
tiny^ all demonstrated, bevond doubt, that England, with all her arrogance and 
exclusiveness, possesses onnr one aetress who can, for a moment, compete with Mrs 
Drake. The Arch Street House deserves great credit for its uniform patronage of 
American talent: and every other theatre must, erelong, follow its example, if it 
would not meet tne fate of Drury Lane. 

TAs Mmth.— As the preceding month derived its name from Mars, the pitiless 
god of war in paynim times, so the season of sunlight and shadow, on which we now 
enter, takes its title from aperio, to open, for now the buds expand their bosoms to 
enjoy the warm and mellow breeze. On the thirtyflrst of March occurred Maundy 
Thursday, a day called, in Latin, dies Mundali, the day of the command, being the 
day on which our Lord washed the feet of his disciples. This practice was long 
kept up in the monasteries. After the ceremony, liberal dcmations were made to 
the poor, of clothing and silver money; and refreshment was given them to miti- 
gate the severity of the fhst. On this day, called Shere or Maundy Thursday, it 
was a custom for kings and (peens, persons of high estate, and the abbots oi re- 
ligious houses, to perform their maundy] — ^that is, to watk the feet of a certain num- 
ber of poor people, oriffinally ttoelve^ in imitation of our Saviour washing the feet 
of his oiscifues. The Kings and queens of England, indeed, increased the number, 
and usually washed the feet of as many persons as they themselves were years old, 
or had reigned. They afterwards gave them meat, clothing, and a little bag of 
small money. King James was the last king who washed the feet of the poor peo- 
ple in person; and William III. the first sovereign who deputed this ceremony to 
nis almoner. 

From the Earl of Northumberland's household book, begun in 1513, we find that 
he kept his Maundy, if at home, for as many poor men as he was years of age. 
Wolsey, also, in XfAi^ performed the same ceremony at the abbey of Peterborough, 
while on a journey to the North. *Upon Palme Sunday,' sa^ Cavendish, *he bare 
his palme, and went in procession, with the monks setting forth the divine service 
right honourably, with such sinein^ men as he then had there of his own. And 
upon Maundy Thursday, he made his Maundy there, in our Lady's chapel, having 
fiflynvne poor men whose feet be washed and kissed; and, after he had wiped them, 
he gave every of the said poor men twelve pence in money, three ells of good can- 
vass to make them shirts, a pair of new shoes, a cast of red herrings, and three 
white herrings; and one of these had two shillings.' 

Maundy is likewise used at the present day in the Greek church. 

On the twentyeighth, OtooA or Holy Friday came, and on thirtieth, Easter, the 
empress of festivals, the Dominica Gaudii. On the first of April, all or Auld Pools* 
Day dawns, when every body strives to make as many foob as ne caUj and spoiled 
children make 'fools' of their mamas and papas; which is but fair, seemg that the 
said mamas and papas return the compliment during the rest of tne year. 

On the second, 1743, President Jefferson was bom: and on the fourth, the anni- 
versary of St Ambrose occurs. He was bom about tne year 340, and was educated 
in his father's palace, who was Pretorian Prefect of Gfaul. He converted the 
celebrated St Augustine to the faith, and, at his baptism, composed that divine 
h3rmn, so well known in the church by the name of TV Deum. He died, aged fifty- 
seven. 

On the tenth, 1806, General Gates died; and on the seventeenth, 1790. Dr Frank- 
lin. The tottle of Lexington was fought on the nineteenth, 1775. The twenty- 
fifth is the anniversaiT of St Mark, who was a Jew. Many of the Fathers relate, 
that he preached the Gospel in E^ypt, and two of them call him Bishop of Alexan- 
dria. Many leamed modems think that he became a martyr, but no ancient au- 
thors countenance the opinion. Bishop Tomline quotes a passage from St Jerome, 
which implies that he died a natural d^th, in the eighth year of the Emperor Nero. 
The popular tradition is, that he was seized in his church during divine service, 
and aragged with ropes by a tumttttuous populace through the streets of Alexan- 
dria, and along the rocky coast, till he expired. Some writers affirm that his body 
was translated, with great pomp, to Venice. He is, however, well known as the 
tutelar saint and patron of that magnificent ruin. 

On the same day, 1595, died the immortal Tasso. Numerous and bitter as were 
his foes, they were unable to charge him justly with a single moral stain; and, 
amidst many sufferings, he was at least exempted fVom the most bitter of all evils, 
tiM anguish of remorse. His name may be added to that of the other worthies, 
who have fotmd in the Christian doctrines a subject of faith and consolation, and 
in its precepts, a rale of practice. The darkness of his fate had a tendency to tnm 
his views b^nd this world, as night,which hides the earth, reveals the sky. Uniting, 
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as be did, tbe exercise of virtue to the ardonr of devotion, the duties to Ms Creator 
and to his fellow men; we may hope, with his Italian biographers, that Ood, a 
bosntifal remonerator, called him to himself, before his earthly coronatko, to 
adorn him with a more true and incorruptible crown in the Heavenly Jerusalem. 

At a late meeting of the Anaericcn Institole of Letters, Joseph C. Hart, Esq., 
CounseUor, of I^ew York, was elected a member. 



OBITUARY. 

The Hon. Jonas Platt. who died on the first of March, '"was bom in June, 1*769, 
and was a son of 2>phaniah Piatt of Pooghkeepsie^ one of the reverend and intre- 
pid patriots of the Revolution, who was a member of the New Yoi* Canven- 
tion of 1776, and of the Council of Safety in 1777, and a Delegate to Congress 
under the old Confederation. He was also first Judge of the Court of Common 
Pleas for Dutchess county, from nearly the time of i» first organization down to 
the year 1795. After youne Piatt had finished bis preparatory stadies (and part of 
them were at a French academy at Montreal,) he was placed in the omce of C(4. 
Varick, in New York^ as student at law; and, under such a master, he readily acquired 
those precise and skilful habits of business, and that accurate knowledge of the 
principles and practice of the courts o£ Common law^ which gave security and va- 
lue to his professional pursuits. He was admitted to the bar in 1790;, and in the 
same year he married the youngest daughter of Henry Livingston, clerk of Dutch- 
ess comity, and sister to the Rev. John H. Livingston, the accomplished scholar, 
and the venerable Pastor of the Reformed Protestant Dutch Church. 

"Judge Plott very shortly alter his admission to the Bar, was appointed Clerk of 
the couniy of Herkimer^ which then included all the western parts of New 
York. He settled at Whitestown, and continued for aevetid vears m th* office of 
clerk of the county of Oneida, after that county was detached from Herkimer, 
until at last, he voluntarily relinquished it for the more active and intellectual 
business of his profession. There was so much ability, and at the same time 
so much integrity, trustworthiness, and simplicity in his charaeter, and he dis- 
played such a large portion of public spirit, accompanied with such liberal views, 
that however solicitous he might have bee^ to shun applause, he could scarce||r 
avoid attracting very general notice, esteem, and attachment. As early as 1791 he 
Was elected supervisor of Whitestown. which single town then extended to the 
Pennsylvania line, and to the shore of the Seneca Lake. In 1799, he was a repre^ 
sentative in Congress, and executed its duties with distinguished approbation. He 
rose in the militia servioe, and ultimately attaint the rank of Bngadier Qeneral 
of the Cavalry. In 1809 he was elected one of the senators for the western district, 
and during the four years he remained in that office, he ac<iuitted himself with 
great abihtv and honour, in the faithful and independent discharge of the vari- 
ous duties, legislative, executive and judicial, whicn belonged to that complicated 
trust In no period of his life were his services more conspicuotis. His mtrep&A 
spirit and comprehensive views were preeminent 

"Oeneral Piatt, in the legislative session of 1810, and on the 12th of March, in- 
troduced, and supported by an appropriate speech, a proposition to appoint Com- 
missioners to explore the route, and report on the practicability of a Canal ftt>m 
Lake Erie to the Hudson. This was tne first legislaUve measure that was taken 
on the subject of the Erie Canal, and it was suggested by him to his friend Thomas 
Eddy, ana on consultation with De Witt Clinton, it was promptly and warmly 
^pou&ed by him, and he consequently seconded and simported General Piatt's mo- 
tion. For this noble specinoen of profound forecast, fruitful in such magnificent 
results, who can deny to Judge Piatt his title to a proud niche in the temple of 
famel 

"In PebruarVj 1814. he was appointed a Judge of the Supreme Court, and our ju- 
dicial annals afiord abtmdant proofs of the intelligence, learning, integri^ and dili- 
gence which he brought to bear upon the administration of justice. No bench te 
the Union surpassed, either in merit or in reputation, the charaeterof the Supremo 
Court during the nine years that he contributed his ftiil share of effints to sustain , 
and adorn it. In 1823, he was reformed out of office, by the revolutionary measures 
of the New York Convention of 1821. He was then thrown back upon the resources 
of his profession in the decline of life, and with impaired fortune. He settled jat 
Utica, and resumed the pntctice of the law with his customary diligence tmd an 
anxiojM concern for the support of his family. He continued there unUl the spring 
of isae, when he removed to New York, While he was pursuing his professional 
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bosiaess at (lie bur^^ith increasiDg success^ he was afflictod with the Awgina Pcc^ 
ioriSf a fatal disease, which broke 4own his covtitutioii aad eia&Dgerea his iSb. 
He was eventvalljr eoai|pelled to abaiidoa his 'profession, and retire with v^ry mo- 
derate Keans lo the quiet and more heaU}^ occupation of agricultural eviploy- • 
ment. He settled on a small farm in the towa of Peru, on the shores of Lake Cham- 
plain, where he resided the four iast years of his life, in dignified and charming 
simplicity, diffusing aromtd him the bnghtiMSs of his character and Ihe benign iik- 
fluence of his ejiample." 

Mr C. C. C. OoBiw, an eminent operative chemist of New York, by birth aft 
Englishman, and descefU, a Jew, was lately instantaneously killed by the MTpko 
sioB of ftilmmating powder. His family were left, by this dreadful bertavemenl, 
in lamentable destitution. Of the illfated emigrant the Evening Star relates the 
following painful anecdotes:— 

"Mr C. though quite a young man, wa9 an excellent practical chemist, and his 
readings generally were varied, scientific, and full of interest; bat in matters of re- 
ligion, ne took a singular and extraordinarv turn, and from being well educated is 
the Jewish iaith, he became an atheist} ana we think we can safely say, almost the 
only one of that persuasion who, in any change of religiop, utterly abandoned ami 
surrendered all belief in a ^st Great Cause. Mr Cohen joined the society o( Freo^ 
Enqairer», and preached alheiseical doctrines, and was acorrespandent and contri- 
butor to their paper; and we now notice this fact to relate a singular circumstance . 
connected with his writings and death. 

Abner Kneeland was recently tried and convicted, in Boston, of atheism, and 
before sentence he published a kind of explanation of his cned, which in a great 
measure softened, if it did not entirely do away with the belief that he was an athe< 
ist. This recantation gave great ofience to the Free Eii%uirers generally, but par- 
ticularly to Mr OoheU) who assailed him for so doing iu the columns of tttle Free 
Em^irer, pnblishad in this city. The words of Mr £B|eeland were — 

"Hence I am not an atheist hut a pantheist; that is, instead of believing there is 
no Qod, I believe, in the abstract, that all is god, and that all power that is, is god,, 
end thttt there is no power except that which pro^eds from god.^ 

In an article, which he signs with his name, Mr Cohen assails such "iftpcrrtn " a« 



he called it, and makes this emphatic remark — ^^Por my own part, I Momd say, I 
can attach no idea to the vora God, and cannot consequtnUy believe im him." This 
was printed on Saturday, February 16th, although thepaper issues on Suaday, and 
on Saturday, on the very day that such an avowal was made, under the delOienue 
sanction of his name, he was blown to pieces in his laboratory, while making ful- 
minating powder. Hia head, we learn, by an understanding among the Free E^- 
qairers, was ^en to the society for phrenolo^cal studies; his arm, which was blown 
off, he not smoe, as we are told, been found* Thus, his body has gone one way, 
his head another, and his limb pother — soattered, we may aay, to the winds. Now, 
philo8»phers may sqaile, tree thmliers may laugh, and atheists may ridicule the idea 
af divine interposition or divine vengeance-nail have a right to make their com- 
, meat. We only state the fact, and say what they may^ it is a singular coincidence 
of profession atid catastrophe." 

WituAM SoTBEBV, tho trausUtor of Homer, the German Oheroa, and the Gear* 
gics of Virgil, died lately in London. 

Ladv Ltndhubst, wift of Lyndhurst, late lord chancellor, an ambitious in* 
trigiiante, died lately in Paris. . 

On the 7th of March, in New York, Dr Coai^pLius Roosa, in the 74th year of his 
age. for many years a re^ctable inhabitant of New York. Dr R. was a volunteer 
in the glorious struggle of the Revolution,was taken prisoner at the capture of Fort 
Montgomery, and suffered on board a prison ship in 1777. 

His Excellency Join BaBATmrr, governor of Kentucky, died at Frankfort on 
Friday, the 31st of February, after a lingering ilhiess, and was buried on the fol- 
lowing daf wlh the honours due to his <Mffice. 

A duel wa&foiwht in the Bois de Boutoie, on the S9th of Jaauary, between. 
Gen. Bugeaudand M. Dul<»e, members of the Chamber of Deputies, whtrti tha 
latter was killed. Cfeorge LafofetU was the second of M. Dulong! Accomplished 
f^nesi 

Among the number of jdpaths by the burning o£ the William Fenn, steamer were 
those of Col. Joseph S. Porter, of Philadelphia, formerly of Charlesto^u^ Ma^s.; 
W* W. Bolkley, of Connecticut; the Rev. John iiitchelmore, a popular clergy- 
man, of i«wistowD, Delaware^^and a Udy, whose nama^ad not hem ascertained, 
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bQt waa teposed to have been trmveOuig an^er Jiii (iare. Tbetadyln }ier fright 
- jQtaped o^rboard, and the reverb gestteman, in Attempting her tescne, was un- . 
fortmatfely drowned. She was taktti oat dl ihe water beijreltfe was extinct, but " 
survived a fem hoars only. On one Dt the ^^ere of her rigiki hfl»d was^oviMLa 
gold ring, witli the inscription on the inside, "Let Love abide foir ever.'' fiow 
Tiddden and mournful a departure, in all the gkmof hope^ tiom th« bbsom of a be- 
kived famihr t» a premature aad-an honoured grave in siftiigir earth! * 

Pv^in^ Ac aiaiety to eacape from the steawboat^ lady ftf^seMad htrself at the 
bows with a very yowMf child, and a'gfttleman omt^ to assist her. He took the 
ioiant, wrapped it oarefal If ift his cloak, and called to apersoOfltandinglnlhe iirad 
lo <at0h it. This person addressed probably did not attend t^ the call. The ItUld 
•hild waathrown into the marsh. Th« gentleman, however, supposing the intet 
aa^, helped tis a^her to m on shore. Thai being acoompli^ed, t& child was 
aot la be found; Imt as it had been directed to somebody, Itee was no doiiln but it 
would socm ikppetr, and th« mother waft removed. 

Afterwards, 
•when, 
veyed 

Tike Mabqpib m MoMWiurr, peer of France, died on the 9ith of Janiauy. 

At Philadelphia, on Monday evening, M of March. WitnuM FoBREvr, one af 
t&a Managers of tile Arch street 'J^haatre, iuid of d^ Albany Theatre, aftd brother 
to the tra^Bdian, Edmin Forrest. 

At New Orleans, on th# I3th of Pebmary, of cMer^ Mr JauK H. Kak^ son «f 
the lata JohmKane, oLNew York. 

*' Among the militcry personages who havedied'ln Sngland withiotbe l^t year, 
^f«€ieik WHVfK, who raised the 96th Regiment of InfWry, and died colonel of the 
94th/ Ik)BQi'r SANDEasoN was orderly Sergeant, to Gen. Wolf af the attwk on 
Cluebe'e, an^is the person represented in the pictare af the Death'of*^Qlf;as sup- 
porting lum in his mortal agon;jr« 06Uthe Earl CWr, af tha 3d Dragoons, iied, 
. agad 79: He waa the last stirviving oAciir who had serv^ under Wolf, fragSt in 
persan dmein^ the revolutiim, aatf was appointed Commander in chief of the ibrees 
m Amerfcaiust before the P^ace. Ha ^ms the father of the present Prenyer. Ma- 
jor Barclat, who waa a captain' of tha 76th -fiighlanders, was taken prisoner ai 
V#rktoi^ H* was ooe^r the Ihirtean dStptains who were 4t>Viged to drawlots for 
their Uvea in ratidi&tion for Captain Ba/kkt's death, when tha chance foil upon Sir 
Charles Asgill.>» • ■ ^ - 

. Bjchard M4BTI1I, Esq. — This^ntl^man, so gftendly kiiowa to the pcAJic hy tl^e 
act of parliament whte^ bears his name, departed this life in the 80l^ }'^ar d his 
Me, at hia iMMsaiB Boulogne in. vhich plaoa he has principally reiided sinaa his 
mireminrt f^m public liie. As a public character, ne was connected with, and 
hbre ft ptfrt ia some of the most important events recorded in the annals of Eng- 
Md. Ifttimftely aa^iiaiilted wilh Pitt, Fox, Burk^, Sheridan, Ghittan, F1<iod. 
and aH the great leibdmg personages whftli formed, in his day, a g«)axy •f wit and 
talent, he kbA aooh cfoortunltics as few persons possessed of forming a just esti- 
mate of the talents aiuipiteipleft of each of those great men. • 

* 
Col. Wardlkw— On the SOlh of la<t November, in his 12A year, died Colonel 
Wftrdle, formerly M. P. for OMiamptdn, who bore a coospicaous part ^l t|ie ex- 
traordinaryinvestigation of the charges against the Dukeof York in 1809, in whieh 
his Royal Highness waa accused of cormption hi th« administtatimi of hi&office as 
Commander m chief, hmd to support which Ihe telebrated Mrs Clttrke.fliQreA a 
pYOmin^nt part. . 

TWe Rav. Dr MontxioMieitT, Rhetor <9f St Stephen's Church, Philadelphia, dietl 
oi^ the mOflu&g of the 18th of March, age€ fbrtysevcn. 
fc • * ( 

Mr G, S. NEirroif , t^ highly giftgd Anericaa artist,' died in Lenddif, in F^ru- 
acy, of inflammation of the brain^ - Mr Charlia Leslie tstnms to Inland. 
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